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hen he begins to grow away 
f rom you « « xthis simple plan to help you guide him 


How anxious he is to grow up and face the world — bolt down morning after morning—if you'd let him! 


alone! Already he is making plans—plans that 


It’s the kind of thing other people's boys and 
change over night. But, to give him the right start ‘ : 


: girls have to be watched for, too. Knowing this, 
that’s his mother’s problem _ 

school authorities are making a nation-wide cam- 

He’s so careless. Hard on his clothes—forgetful paign to help rouse youngsters’ enthusiasm for the 

of responsibility—unconscious of his sturdy little — rzght sort of breakfast every day. They are empha 

body's needs. The matter of food, for instance. sizing the thing that mothers know will stick 


And particularly breakfast. What asketchy one he'd to little ribs all morning! A hor, cooked cereal. 





Tests made in the schools of many great citi 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Katisas City, St. Lou 


, a 
have shown conclusively just what all teachers 
mothers have already found out: that cl 

“ON I) | ly ned r] ] | 
SCTIOUSIV Nandicappr lI tne Sscnoo!i Troon 


play when they do not have a 
regularly, in the morning Displayed on the w 


of over 70, school rooms today 1s this slog 


a hot cereal breakfast 

You yourself know how ser vou feel 
\ at [ y \ I 
\\ 

H« 
authorities f 
of Wheat the ideal hor, « cereal for chi 
1. It gives in abundance the food. elen S, ric 

mental and phy C1 \ cl 

] 

necad 

2. Cream of Wheat is exceptionally easy and 


to digest because it contains none of the 


indigestible parts of the wheat 


Children love its creamy goodness—easily v: 


=) 


by adding raisins, dates or prunes while cook 


It’s so simple to safeguard your children in 
way at breakfast. Start now and know that 
are giving them every possible chance to make 
in their classes and in their games. The simpl« 
described below will help you establish the re 
habit of a hot bow! of Cream of Wheat in the 1 


ing. Your grocer has it 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Com 
Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & Jo 
Lrd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1 





— Mothers say this plan works wonders : 








Ae that arouses your children’s interest in a hot, cooked cercal 
breakfast and makes them want to eat it regularly. A young- 
ster’s club with badges and a secret for members, with gold stars and 
colored wall charts. A plan that children work out for themselves. 
All material free —sent direct to your children together with a letter 
addressed to them personally and a sample box of Cream of 
Wheat; also a copy of the new enlarged edition of ‘“The Impor- 
tant Business of Feeding Children.” This book gives a summary 
of the most recent findings of authorities on the problem of dict 
for school children and infants, with special pages on what to do 
for the child who “just won't eat.”’ To get all the club material 
and the booklet free, just mail coupon to Dept. B-24, Cream of 
Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn 





Name of child 
First name 


© 1928, C. of W. Cx Street City 





P i from mothers who are using this plan tell how wonderfuily 
it works: “‘Asplendid idea for getting children toeat their cooked 
cereal. Freddie eats his whole dish, in order to get his star.” Mrs 
F. R., Chicago, Ill. ‘* Betty is delighted with the plan. She never 
would eat hot cereal before but the idea of the stars won her.” 
Mrs. E. C. B., Wildwood, N. J. “‘It used to be impossible to get 
Helen to eat her hot cereal breakfast. After a month of pasting 
stars on the poster, she learned to like hot, cooked cereal so well 
that now she eats it every morning as a matter of course.’” Mrs 
H. H., Cincinnati 


To get the free material for the H. C. B. Club and booklet on 
child feeding as described on the left, send coupon below 


Last name 


State 


Bi eaiilea annie. 
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We Hap heard the new Ortho- 


] 1 


ynic Victrola several times 


We wanted to own 
mmediately. 

But Edward had heard some- 
that you could do certain 
to the old-type machine Hed 

{ make it “‘like an Ortho- 

ic. He decided to experiment 
th ours. . . . Well, let’s pass over 
Even Edward was convinced. 

‘We'll never be satisfied with second- 

rate music,’ he said. And so, we 

bought an Orthophonic Victrola! 

[| wish I had the power to put into 

vords what this wonderful instrument 

as meant to all of us. It plays the 
ls of music that each of us likes 
Che Victor people say it is ‘*Wait 


to play for you.’’ Ours does little 


Frankly, it spoiled us for 
anything less perfect 











Victor dealer was willing 


an allowance on it. He also saic 





























The New 
Orthophonic 








be satisfied with makeshift 
MUSIC, my husband sai 


m pay son 
T 
O 
a 
tiiqi ¥C CO » & 
in happiness we e\ 


Only an Ortho 
phonic Victrola 
gives Orthophonic 
results And the 
Orthophonic prin- 
ciple 1S controlled 
by Victor. Ask 
your dealer to dem- 
onstrate one oO1 
these incomparable 
instruments 7” your 


pas £O @2rsso; 21S 


are CLectri dil , 


play and enjoy. See and 


matic Victrola, which 


rece yrd >. 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. 























ACTUAL VISITS TO 
P & G HOMES 


No. 12 


ittle tinker gets just as smudged 
as a big one - 


We didn’t see James Jr., right away. In the 
first place, he was almost invisible. And then, 
too, we were interested in our conversa- 
tion with his mother—such a pretty, capable 
young person as she stood there on her trim 
front lawn, gardening trowel in hand. 

We were talking to her about laundry soap 
just as we had talked to many other women 
in that small Ohio town. 


> and G for the last 


three years,’’ she was telling us, “because 


‘“T’ve been using | 


if anyone needs a good laundry soap, I do. 
My small son gets his clothes 50 == —"’ 

And just then James Jr., appeared—from 
beneath a large yellow automobile we hadn't 
really noticed before. “Just look at me 
already, mother,’ he said apologetically. 
There on his nose was a great greasy smudge 


a P.& 
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—and on his white blouse, a much bigger, 
greasier smudge. 

‘‘Now you see why I use P and G,”’ said 
his mother. “Thank goodness, dirt does 
come out with less trouble with P and G. 
I'll rub a little soap on that blouse and soak 
it tonight and by morning it will be prac- 
tically clean. His colored blouses I just rub 
out with P and G and lukewarm water and 
they come out nice and fresh—with almost 
no rubbing too. P and G és such a good soap 
I never can understand why it costs so little.’’ 


Probably you, like James Jr.’s mother, 
have wondered why you actually pay Jess for 
this fine white laundry soap than you pay 
for even ordinary soaps of the same size and 
weight! 


The reason really is: P and G's nation-wide 


May, 1928 


popularity. So many millions of cakes of 


P and G are sold every month all over 
America that Procter & Gamble, its makers, 
buy its fine materials in enormous quantities 
at great advantage. And they manufacture 
this fine soap at a smaller cost for a much 
larger cake than if they made less of it. 

If P and G were not the largest-selling soap 
in the world, it would have to cost you much 
more than it does. 


It is the largest-selling soap because it is 


such a fine soap. 
; PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE: Rescuing Precious Hours—''How to take out 15 
common stains—get clothes clean in lukewarm water 
lighten washday labor.’’ Problems like these, together 


with newest laundry methods, are discussed in a free 
booklet—Rescuing Precious Hours. Send a post card to 
Winifred S. Carter (Dept. NJ-5)), Box 1801, Cincinnati, O. 


a 





__ The largest-selling soap in the world 
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ie air. Remarkable as it may seem, those who to thrilling adventures. An Eng] 
closely are not surprised. With women, fly nautics first thought of organi 
is One might think. They have been in the And \ d Will VW 
] le funas hat tl $ 
tne rt vo years after the close of thi n 10 their sister K 
vher ouple of Frenchmen climbe voting | er ¢ 

Paris and went up. Only two months he be given half t re 
lhible ascended in another balloon and learned When the Baroness R 
eronaut. There was no stopping the ladies inder V« tutelage 
er a daring 


1 
» ascend ne 


hem away. 


gas bag left 
f Europe with- 
of petticoat 
ir and other- 


1838 there were 


; 


in Europe, 
whom were 


me belonged to 


performers. 
I 


others to the 
Others were 
apdout the 
lay and night. 
iring for days, 


1] 


choice scan- 


they persisted 


ng the first 
rachute jump- 
I the 


spired 


NV 


100,000 American women and girls have 
ing in the sky during the past twelve months. 
know how to take a machine off the ground 
thout turning it into kindling wood. 

is promises to be the year when women will go 


no destination they pick one house; as indeed it | 


f their pocketbooks, no matter how they must 


The Ladies Take the Air 


By HOWARD MINGos 
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tore ‘ he ( as geo st \r S 
¢ ¢ \ tress s ( eré S ir Cl\ W ¢ Nadar tn | £ 
to t n 9 S serl preal ) m the G re Ss He S Tr} ( 
sober business of it, g one mo g cess de la Tour d itted her to receiv: 
others gadding about here drove past. S the car, which was about 





re a plane to take them to twenty feet hi 1 roofed like a 


} 


OUR 
Nadar took nine passenger 


1 feet square anc women embarked 
‘ontained beds and a kitchen. 
the princess asked Nadar. 


j 


wife and three of her friends. 





‘*“Where are you going?”’ 
“To Mars or Africa; 

“T shall go with you.” 
‘“But we are twelve men, ; 


near Hanover, Germany, the 


an anchor, which 
Others are 






















KITTY VAN VECHTEN. AT LEFT— 
by RUTH ELDER, WHO FAILED TO GET 
} rHE WAY ACROSS. AT RIGHT 


KATHERINE STINSON 





ney 


daybreak, bound for the Pole by way of Russia 








Pari 


At midnig 


wind shifted and threatened 
take them out over the North Se: 
lifted the roof off < 
and swung the bag into a forest, where it remai 

But women even then did n 


se, carried 1t along 
ined 
their air activities 
( ted to aero 
R \ero Club 
QTY T ‘ 
r 
t t on 
Wit 
S @leve otne 








at 
ht, 


to 














A Ly )\ Ls 
I { ne | » Dar in the nv 
t evidence of th 
I ifer davs. The lady motorist was the as pilots in ordinar 
terror of the road: she knew few rules and obeyed none. _ flying. 
Now there is an etiquette of the air which woman must fol- Aviation for them 
low. Coming intoa field for a landing or taking off, she must seems to be a logical 
look on all sides to determine that she is not heading into development of the 
other machine. Because she wears helmet and goggles, motor era. A year be 
yilots cannot identify herasa woman. She must obey fore the war the ma- 
the rules; if another plane is gliding into the field she will jority of them had been 
eitl ait til it has cleared the runway or find herself ina expert motorists. Numbering forty 
pital they represented eight nations 
Eighteen months after the first flight by the baroness thirty Their courage and resourcefulness 
women had become aviators, including Harriet Quimby and were taken for granted. That ac- 
Matilde Moisant here in the United States. Miss Quimby counts for the present situation, in 


persuaded to teach her at his school on Long 


John Moisant 





Island. Lest she be termed irresponsible and thus prevented without hesitation. 

from making a living as a writer, she arose before daylight in The wife of Maurice Hewlett, the novelist, be- 
fair weather and took her lessons at dawn so one would see came the first woman pilot in England. She 
her. She became famous overnight. Blériot was the Lind- learned to handle several types of planes. Then 
rgh t period because he had flown the English she taught her son to fly and he became a noted 

Chann As soon as she owned her plane Miss Quimby aviator. Mrs. Hewlett organized her own fl 
( the Cha lon school and during the war manufactured 
Ve had a whole some plan $s lor the  < He 4 record Was 
( r rivals, though the excelled nowhere save here in the 
ladie irried superstition a bit too United States, where Katherine 
far at tim Stinson and Ruth Law were 


f bore was Mademoiselle 
Dutrieu, who always wore 
her father’s cast-off army gai- 
é ice green. Miss Moi- 
int favored the number 13. 
Het thd vas Septembet 
thirt tn Sh yersuaded 
ther to give her the 
t July 13, 1911 
Tay, 
| Cit ( I 
But Jeanne Harvieu went the limit 
She chose for her mascot a pig presented by 
a farmer in South France. The pig always went with 


her. When 1t was 


1 , 
it in the nanga 


no longer in the pig class she kept 
r and placed it in her plane for several 
She survived her pet 


permitted 


minutes prior to each flight 
ind volunteered for war duty, 
to fight. But they let her 
fly the war planes from the 
the front-line 
airdromes and she won an 
honorary commission as 
captain in the French 
army. 

Today the Fascist 
program includes 
women pilots in its 
plan for aviation ex- 
pansion. Air schools 
for women are to be 
opened in Italy this 
year, the idea being 
to have them in an 


but was not 


factories to 
















women were em- 
ployed in the 
motor corps dur- 
ing the war—to 
fly planes back 
and forth on 
transport service 


and ferry the 
fighting ma- 
chines to the 


Front, thereby 
freeing the men 
for active service 
over the lines. 
The record 
made by women 


PHOEBE OMLII 
HUSBAND RUN A 


NOW HELPS 
FLYING 


HER 


SCHOOL 


DORIS SCHW. 
aerial transport 
corps just as 


which they are accepted as students 








outflying the men. 

At the age of seventeen 
Katherine Stinson had 
journeyed to Chicago and 

asked Max Lillie to teach 


her flying. Lillie had 


THE YOUNGEST AIR PILOT IN 


MLLE. ANDREE I 


rHE 
ARMAN 


WORLD, 


gazed at the curls down her back and pondered. Kath- 
erine was insistent, and something in her eyes persuaded 
him. She became the one hundred and forty-eighth per- 
son to receive a license from the International Aeronauti- 
cal Federation, which licenses pilots for contests. 

She soon proved that she could do more than most 
men. In her Wright pusher she toured the country and 
made money by her exhibition flights. She was 
the first woman to loop the loop, in a plane 
that she herself had built, using the engine 
salvaged from the machine in which 
Lincoln Beachey had lost his life in 
San Francisco Bay. 





HE was the first sky writer, in 
1915 decking her plane with 

magnesium flares and writing 

CAL—for California—in huge 


AB ; ; ee 
letters during a night flight 
over Los Angeles. She held 

both the endurance and distance 


records and opened her own school in 
San Antonio. When Pershing was 
chasing Villa in Mexico, Katherine 
volunteered to hunt the bandit from 
the air. But war was considered a 
man’s job and she was rejected. 

Then she went to China and Japan, 
where she instructed young officers how 
to fly. She had already taught her brother 
Eddie and her sister Marjorie. The trio 
conducted the school in San Antonio, Eddie 
and Marjorie teaching the fledglings and 
Katherine supervising construction and repairs 
of planes. When the Post Office Department 
started the air mail in 1918 Katherine 
applied for an appointment, passed the RUTH LAW 
rigorous examinations and got a job, the IN FLYING. 





















HUDSON 
SHE WON HER WINGS IN 1912 


May, 1928 





ING KATHI INE I 
SON AB DON I 
PLANES W k HE W 
MAI I} 
] woman to be cor 
missioned a mail pilot 
While ayV 






ment to li route 
decided to get into t 
war, so she went to Eng 
land and volunteered fo: 
flying service. When they 
turned her down she flew 
from London to Pari 
and served as an ambi 
ver on the Front 


Today sne l -eeDIN¢e 


lance dri 


house tor he lusDand 











She devoted herself and her e t il 

and made many spectaculat! ts to advertise t 
Liberty Loans. She looped the loop over the Statu 
of Liberty one night, her machine outlined with bla 
ing magnesium, which threatened momentarily to set 
it afire. Five pilots who saw her vowed that neve 
would they tak« 1 i ince 


ND when they saw her stand on top ol her pla 
44 while another pilot sent it zipping about 
loop they predicted that she was not long for t 
vorld. But she continued flying for eight years wit 
out an accident, abandoning airplanes only when 
married. 

There were many others, including Bernett 
Miller, of Canton, Ohio; Florence Seidell, of Santa 
Ana, California; Mrs. Hornaby, of Chicago; Dorothy 
Pierce, of New York; Helen Dodge, of Oakla: 
California; Celeste Owens, of San Antonio, Texa 
Laura Bromwell, of Cleveland; Elizabeth Modeer 
of Seattle; Velara Nelson, of Philadelphia; Mar) 
Snook, of Ames, Iowa; and Mrs. Bertha Horchem 
Ransom, Kansas. 

They flew everywhere, did any kind of 
ing that men could do; 


indulged in reckless 


and unless t 
trick flying 





stunting they had very | 
trouble. Until recently pr 
sional aviators had to 
their ships and _ thrill 


crowds to make a li\ 
People had tired of str: 
flying® exhibitions, ju 
today they are rather | 
by aerial acrobatics. : 
But when the lady pilot 
could not attract cr 
by hopping off the gr 
for a few hundred 
they resorted to the « 
devil tricks. Their p : 
were not so good, an 
engines little better. 
required constant ser\ 
and repair. A chur 
hard mud on the ru 
often tripped up a mach 
the tune of hundreds of do..ats 
in replacement of parts. 

To remain at flying one ha: ! 
have a fortune or collect revenues 
so the aerial acrobat 
formers sought popu 

(Continued on Page 
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No, Not fifty Gents 


RANDMA’S car was like Grandma’s house; 
a vast and ancient thing, full of unexpected 
drafts. Like Grandma, too, it mumbled 
fierce incoherencies under its bonnet, but 
unlike her it sometimes found occasion to 
be still. This was one of the occasions. 
Celia, who was driving, pulled back the 
} emergency lever with a small white hand 
Trees grew on either side of the road; tall trees 
it informed her she was three full miles from Grandma's 
iin. It was late, too, for the sun was sinking over 
Celia sighed again. There was a brisk rustle from the 
seat. ‘‘The motor,” 
“Grandma with 








d sighed. 


1h 
ne 


nced 


By FREEMAN LINCOLN 
I/ustrated by Harley Ennis Stivers 


Grandma laughed. She had an aversion for men and for 
unnecessary remarks. ‘‘No,”’ she retorted sweetly, “‘we are 
observing the native wild life!” 

Celia coughed. ‘‘ The motor,’’ she said hastily, “ 
have died and I can’t find out what’s the matter with it. 
anything about motors?” 


seems to 
Do 


you KNOW 


Grandma considered that. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Jennings,’’ she said 
briskly at last. ‘‘I wish to know in advance what your 
services will cost me. I always consider it more satisfactory 
to know in advance.” 

Mark Jennings was startled, Celia could tell that by the 
way his head came up with Grandma’s words. At length, 
however, he bowed. ‘‘There will be no charge, Mrs. For- 
rester. It will bea pleasure.” 

““Nonsense!’’ Grandma was perverse. 
a charge. I prefer a charge.” 

He shrugged. “I am sorry, but this time there can be 
no charge.”” Grandma settled back against the cushions. 

‘In that case,”’ re- 
quested gently, “I must ask 


“*There is always 


sne 





derable triumph, “has 


ed 


you not to touch my car. 


Obligations 








Celia let that pass because 


ised to it and be 











lex as it was sini 
ed a tentative finger 
nearest spark plug. 
ites later a petulant 
ke from the depths 
“T think,” 
I shall leave 
your Aunt 


ack seat. 
Grandma, ** 
money to 
Cela removed her head 
ath the hood. A 
smear of black began 
nder the tip of her ear 

tinued boldly across 








ite of her cheek. 
curly hair was 
ed. “‘What,”’ she 


litely, “did you 





Grandma re 
that I think I shall 





are—are dis- 

tasteful.”’ 
Mark Jennings for a mo 
ment was motionless. Then 


E HAD taken two steps 
up the road when Celia 


clutched his arm. “Please,” 











she begged, ‘“‘please don’t 
go. You must help me!”’ 
He turned to her and s 
could see t he was thor 
g g ‘Your grand 
ther seems to | e other 
Cc} } 
er 
i 
1G 
I O Sct 
“Tf , Jen 
nings grate 
rary 
Grandma made co 
ment whe Ma J ings 
returned to his labors, Dut 
sat yusly still until the 
tor coughed to life. 7 
once n i she thrust 





1 ; 
m the window. 


man, will you be 


fy 
ITO! 


‘Young 


he ad 
good enough to come here? 

Again he bowed gravely 
before her. ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. For- 
rester?’”’ 

Grandma was firm. ‘‘ You 
have worked on my car,” 
she chirped, ‘‘exactly thirty- 
seven minutes. At what I 
believe are the current ex- 
orbitant rates, I you 
exactly sixty cents.” 
She extended a small 

ae ipkie 


owe 
three 


and 





I dislike obligations.”’ 
For what seemed to Celia 
eternity Mark Jennin 
stared at Grandma. 
made small, strange noises 


before, 











money to your 
rl shrugged. This ‘““l MOST SURELY TRUST,’’ SAID THE VOICE WITH QUERULOUS POLI1 
no new threat. ‘‘“rHAT I DO NOT INTRUDE!”’ 


always used it 





in his throat, and his hands 
moved convulsively. At last 
hespoke. ‘‘ Mrs. Forrester,”’ 
he said thickly, all of his 


ENESS, 








was annoyed, and 
Ss made the same 

e reply never failed 

erate Grandma beyond expression. “‘Why don't 

observed pleasantly, turning back to the motor. 

that would be fine!” 

a sniffed. 

become entirely dark when Celia heard footsteps 

ng along the road. ‘‘Someone,”’ was the announce- 
the back seat, “is coming.” 


turned on the lights and in their feeble glow she 


4 the man. He was a young man clad in knicker- 
ind swinging a light stick in one hand with which 
ume to his tuneless but cheerful whistling. ‘“‘It’s a 
1d Grandma. 
; irl was silent and waited his approach. “Hello!” 


4easantly when he saw them. ‘In trouble?” 








The young man peered into the murk of the tonneau and 
then at Celia. Celia, he decided, was worth the trouble. 
‘‘Something,”” he admitted with a smile. ‘‘At any rate, I 
can have a look at it.” 

He had hardly begun to look when Grandma signaled to 
Celia. ‘Ask him,” she whispered, ‘‘how much it will be.”’ 
**No.”” Celia shook her head. 
fectly obvious he’s a gentleman.” 

‘‘Nonsense, child! There aren’t any left.’”” The old lady 
poked her head from the back window and called. ** Young 
man, will you please come here?”’ 

He bowed politely before the window 
Mrs. Forrester,”” he said. “‘You don’t know me, 
Mark Jennings.” 


“T can’t, Gran. It’s per- 


**Good-evening, 
but I am 


parents’ careful training for- 
gotten, ““your debt to me 
will be paid in full if you allow me the privilege of saying that 
in my opinion’’—he took a deep breath—‘“‘ you are a vi 
He hesitated. Grandma did not. “‘Yes?’’ she prompted 
tartly, “I am—what?” 
“You are ‘3 
**Weil, go on. 
“You are a”’ 


I despise a coward.” 
desperately—‘‘a two-toed puddle duck!” 


Grandma, of course, caught cold. 
disappointed, Celia suspected, if she had not. “I 
feeling,’ sniffed the old lady with some satisfaction, 
this time I shall die. Not that it matters.” 


She would have been 





‘that 


Continued on Page 64 





HE vast stretch of lion-colored sands; the 
vaster stretch of tumbling gray sea; the 
still vaster stretch of disordered gray-inky 
clouds which passed endlessly at a great 
rate from west to east across the firma- 
ment; the wind; and one small bare-legged 
figure on the sands. The wind had been 
blowing hard for days; it varied in strength 








bree e to 


from a stiffisi 


half a gale; once or twice it had 
surprising ight round to the east, and the clouds 
had ur and the showers been briefer and 
fewer whole holiday the wind had never 
ceased. As sou u arrived over the ridge of shingle on 


the beach, it assaulted you. There was no peace from it ex- 
cept in the lee of the tarry bathing hut, sole edifice within 
sight, perched high on the shingle; and the instant you moved 
even a foot away from the shelter it assaulted you again 
with new power, and continued incessantly to assault you. 

It may have been a healthy wind, but its effect on the 
nerves was evil. Mr. Frederick Lammond was keenly aware 
of its sinister influence on his nerves. Mr. Lammond stood 
where sand and shingle met, between the bathing hut and 
the small figure approaching the sea’s edge. Hearing a faint 
shriek from the hut. he turned. 

“‘ Look after the child!" Across the hostile wind the words 
which had begun in a loud shriek from the lips of the half- 
undressed girl standing in the doorway of the hut reached 
him like a whisper. 

The wind caused the end of the ribbon encircling his inse- 
cure straw hat to vibrate with a noise like the hum of an in- 
sect’s wings. He waved a reassuring arm. “‘As if I hadn’t 
got my eye on the kid the whole time!” he muttered. 

The infant was yet quite thirty yards off the water. Mr. 
Lammond strolled after it with careful, callous deliberation. 


HE infant was the most expensive toy on earth. Her un- 

conscious demands on Mr. Lammond’s purse were enor- 
mous. She had meant a larger house—with all the expenses 
of removing and the wages of more servants—because she 
needed two entire rooms to herself, one for day, one for night. 
She had meant new furniture, new pictures—specially selected 
to attract and develop her youthful mind; a self-clicking gate 
at the top of the stairs: a succession of new toys; a succession 
of new clothes— for she grew day and night; a superb per- 
ambulator, whose wheels revolved on ball bearings. Also 
the salary of a trained and certificated nurse, who, save for 
half a day a week. devoted her entire existence night and day 
to the welfare of the expensive toy. Then there was Grade A 
milk, which the infant seemed to drink in immoderate quan- 
tities, and various other costly foods. 

And then there was the new motor car, with the chauffeur. 
Before the era of the infant the Lammonds had been happy 
with a trifling sewen horse power runabout, which Frederick 
drove himeelf, and which even Edna herself occasionally 
drove. Edna, however, would not allow the life of “her” 
child to be risked in any runabout controlled by an amateur. 
Strange creature’ She had not minded Frederick risking his 
own life, or hers. But the infant was as sacred as an Indian 
cow—and not more intelligent. Hence the chauffeur, and 
you could not decently put a chauffeur in a car of less than 
twenty to forty horse power. Hence, further, liveries for 
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the chauffeur, license for the chauffeur, many meals for the 
chauffeur. 

Frederick Lammond calculated, and loved to calculate, 
that his offspring cost him in all an extra thousand pounds a 
year. He did not grudge the expense, for the profits of the 
wood trade were increasingly handsome; but he thought it 
was a lot, a tremendous lot, with little immediate result. 

He thought, too, that Edna was rather silly about the 
child. He excused her silliness on the score of maternal 
instinct, which he had often read about and was now wit- 
nessing in action. But he found it hard to excuse her 
criticism, spoken and implied, of his own attitude toward 
the child. She charged him with indifference. She asked 
him if he realized that he was a father. She expected him 
to kiss madly, to hug fondly, to be thrilled by, to think con- 
stantly of, the child. He could not. He knew, rather than 
felt, that he was a father. Certainly he thought that the 
whole business of the child was wonderful, even miraculous. 
He was pleased when the child began to adventure across 
floors on hands and knees; he was gratified when she man- 
aged the trick of balancing herself on two legs; he was de- 
lighted when she first said “‘Ta-ta.’’ And when she recognized 
him, smiled at him and otherwise took notice of him, he was 
absurdly flattered. 

Yet for hours together he could completely forget the ex- 
istence of the child. And he was capable of coming home of 
an evening and omitting to ask after her. Was it his fault? 
He could not pretend. Or, if he could pretend, he could only 
pretend to be more indifferent than he in fact was. A father 
is not a mother. But Edna was not pleased. The child was 
drawing Edna away from him. Edna, with the nurse and 
the child, formed a sort of opposition to the government. 
The nurse would say to Mr. Lammond, critically: ‘‘ Aren’t 
you coming to see your child in her bath?” 

Still, despite occasional conjugal friction, it was all very 
romantic and agreeable. So, with careful, callous delibera- 
tion, Mr. Lammond pursued this child. 


II 


HE baby, who for some ridiculous reason was usually 
addressed by her father as Joe, surveyed idly, as she 
moved, the expanse of sand. The sand was illimitable, and 
hence beyond her conception. She did not know it was 
called sand; but she knew what it was. It was a substance 
which yielded pleasantly to the clutch of her toes, and which 
amusingly worked itself up between her toes, producing an 
agreeable tickle. 
Though alone in the infinite, she was not a bit afraid, being 
secure in her conviction that she was the center of the uni- 
verse and the most important phenomenon in the universe. 
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**“THE FACT IS 
YOU’RE JEALOUS 
OF THE CHILD” 


She could not have demonstrated this fundamental truth by 
any process of ratiocination. She could not even have put it 
into words. She just knew it: which fact settles forever the 
great controversy among adults whether or not thought can 
occur without words. 

If she wanted anything somebody was always on the spot 
either to supply it or to soothe her without supplying it. If 
she got into any trouble somebody was always there to get 
her out of it. Ifshe was happy she saw happiness in the faces 
of others. If she was unhappy she saw sympathetic concern 
on the faces of others. When others were with her, no matter 
how many, they all looked at her all the time, keenly, pas- 
sionately interested in everything she did. 

Of course some of the feats she accomplished well merited 
attention and admiration. For example this new feat of 
putting one foot in front of the other and so moving 
magically to fresh and strange and exciting places. And this 
other feat of making such noises as were made by the giants 
whose faces were generally up near the ceiling—a noise, for 
instance, like ‘‘ ta-ta,’’ which was her chiefest success in noise. 
Whenever she achieved “‘ta-ta”’ the audience laughed with 
joy. She was less effective with noises like ‘“‘nanny,” 
“daddy,” “mammy.” But “‘ta-ta’’ always created a sensa- 
tion. Had it failed to do so she would have been gravely 
disappointed. 


HE lived for sensations. And she could justly boast that 

she had created a few. As when she first picked upa black, 
scratchy thing and ran it through her hair in the manner of 
the tallest and darkest giant! And as when she first made a 
continuous series of noises in the manner of all the giants. 
She knew not the significance of these series of noises—nor 
did anybody else—but they evidently thrilled the whole race 
of giants. So she often made them and made them longer 
and longer. 

By all these signs it was that she knew positively and un- 
shakably the supremacy of her position in the universe. 

After she had been putting one foot cleverly in front of the 
other for many hours she vaguely perceived, ahead of her, 
shifting matter which somehow reminded her of her own 
bath. This perception diverted her from the perception of an 
invisible, slightly hostile, slightly obstructive thing that was 
constantly pressing against and chilling her face, arms and 
legs. But the shifting matter was still very distant, and she 
perseveringly moved forward in her lonely adventure. Then 
suddenly her feet grew painfully cold, and she saw around 
them soapsuds such as nanny manufactured in the bath. 
And she was afraid. 

And simultaneously she was afraid of the invisible thing 
which, also suddenly, became more hostile and more obstruc- 
tive. And she faintly recalled a frightful experience of cold 
and sham soapsuds and wetness that had happened to her 
many years ago—to be exact, on the previous afternoon. 
And then today’s soapsuds, also suddenly, dashed at her red 
legs, and the invisible hostile thing attacked her anew with 
shattering fury, and the complicated apparatus of her legs 
got beyond her control. . Her beautiful face was transformed 
to hideous ugliness; she gave a high screech, and fell down 
in the water of a tremendous, overpowering bath. And she 
wanted nanny more than she had ever wanted anything. 
And she was colder and wetter than she had ever been; and 
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} Whereupon, at the shock, 
S her features changed, 
= much as the babe’s had 
§ changed, though less 
§ violently. ‘‘There!” she 


» voice. ‘“Yousee! . 


» could not match the fly- 
| ing girl, who stopped for 
fasecond to shed her 
§ cloak—which must on no 
§ account be exposed to the 
§ risk of damage—and yet 
» arrived easily first at the 
B child. She fondly seized 
s the yelling, wet child, and 
hugged it and soothed it 
= and comforted it in her 


§ “Doher good. Now take 
® her into the water with 


» aster of Joe’s whole ex- 
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for the first time in her ‘life she realized the awful terror of 
solitude in a universe of dread and dismay. 


IIT 


HEN Edna started to run down from the hut to the sea 

she already felt slightly, not seriously, inimical toward 
her husband. A more pleasurable mood was conquering her 
annoyance with the callous father of a babe fragile and de- 
fenseless; a mood due to the consciousness, first, of the beauty 
of her own form and face; second, of the becoming tints and 
cut of her bathing costume, her cloak, her cap and her shoes; 
and third, of the power of her feminine charm over the sinful 

an. 

No one not aware of the fact would have taken her for a 
mother. She had the body ofa girl, and like a girl she bounded 
lightly across the crackling shingle and the sand. She was 
lovely to the sight, and 
she knew that she was 
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He was. He had not noticed the cloak. He picked it up 
with fury. 

“You did it on purpose!” cried Edna in the unnerving 
wind, striving to kill him with a glance over her shoulder. 

“Did what on purpose?” 

“Let her go by herself into the water—deliberately.” 

“Oh! I see!” 

“Yes. The fact is you’re jealous of the child. That’s what 
youare. I know. Icansee. I’veseenit for months. You’re 
jealous.” 

“Quite!”” said Frederick. ‘‘And so I meant to let her 
drown!” 

reel” 

“That’s your considered opinion?” Frederick grunted. 

“Yes, it is. We may as well be open with one another— 
at last!”” Her tone was affrighting in its terrific sincerity. 


7 


against any cold, and then completely dressed herself in 
about four minutes—she who had reckoned to allow at least 
thirty minutes for even an informal after-bath toilette. 

And now, while Frederick sat silent in one corner of the 
speeding car, she sat silent in the other, with the reassured 
and happy infant clutched to her body. Never before had 
she had such a sense of utterly owning the infant. Some- 
times in the past she had given hints to its father of her esti- 
mate of the supreme share which had been hers in the produc- 
tion of the infant; but now, as the car rolled swiftly over 
the curving road across the marsh, she was convinced that 
Frederick counted for absolutely naught in the origin of the 
child. To her and to none else was due the glory. She 
thought of all that she had suffered for the sublime achieve- 
ment; she saw clearly how in the daily life of the child Fred- 
erick was nobody but an outsider, incompetent, inefficient, 

and helpless in any real 
crisis such as that which 





lovely. The incessant 
wind exasperated her 
delicate skin and her 
nerves, but she had a 
mighty force of health to 
repulse its malign influ- 
ence. 

Then, just before she 
passed the strolling 
Frederick, the child fell. 


cried, in a savage, hating 


Might have been 
drowned—that’s what 
she might!” 

She ran on. Frederick 
ran after her, but he 


encircling beautiful arms. 
Her face was lovely 
again. “‘No harm! No 
harm!’’ said Frederick 
awkwardly, guiltily. 


you. It’ll get her used to 
it. You said you wanted 
to get her used to it.” 
Such was his attitude 
toward the greatest dis- 


istence. 


DNA replied with 

calm and intense ani- 
mosity: “‘How can I take 
her into the water when 
she hasn’t got her bath- 
ing things on?” 

“T thought she had,” 
said Frederick weakly. 

“Of course you didn’t.” 

“Then I’m a liar?” 

“Can’t you see she 
hasn’t got her bathing 
things on?” 

“Well, her legs are all 
bare. Hanged if I can 
tell the difference!” 

“Don’t know when 








his callous negligence had 
just brought about. Her 
devastating meditations 
were disturbed by a sud- 
den restlessness on the 
part of Joe. The child 
wanted to slip down from 
its mother’s lap onto the 
floor of the car, and it had 
its way, and, freed from 
the rug, sat on the floor 
and stared around in 
search of some new ac- 
tivity. 


“FTSHE truth is,” said 

Edna harshly, gaz- 
ing straight at Freder- 
ick’sspeciously agreeable, 
fair face, in which she 
decided that she had al- 
ways seen the signs of 
a weak character, ‘‘ you 
have no sense of respon- 
sibility. Everybody 
knows that.” 

Frederick made no an- 
swer. 

“You know it’s true,” 
Edna insisted. 

Frederick remarked 
calmly: ‘‘You said on 
the beach I meant to let 
the kid drown.” 

“So you did! 
moment.” 

“Well, until you with- 
draw that, I shall have 
nothing to do with you.” 

“T won’t withdraw it! 
Because it’s true! Never, 
you understand! And 
I’ll never speak to you 
again.” 

“Very well.” 

The cleavage between 
them was absolute and 
final. And Edna, the out- 
raged mother, exulted in 
it. At this point it was 
that the dreadful thing 
happened. The child rose 
clumsily on its fat rosy 
legs toits chubby feet and 
lurched against Edna’s 
knees. Edna seized it 
again. The child queru- 
lously rebelled. 


At the 


DNA was forced to 
loose it, and to the 
general stupefaction the 
child then crawled across 
to its father’s boots, and 
after clutching at his 








your own child’s in her 
bathing things and when 
she isn’t! Shows how in- 
terested you are in her!” 

Joe still shrieked out her desolating woe, which the wind 
tore into strips and wildly scattered about the sandy waste. 

Na was carrying the child at a swift pace upward toward 
the distant hut, while Frederick followed behind, sheepish 
but somehow defiant. 

“Here! I’ll carry her,” said he at length—it was indeed 
4 considerable effort on his part toward an armistice. 

She’s too heavy for you. And I don’t believe she’s as wet 
4% all that!” 

“No, you won’t carry her! I suppose you’re going to 
leave my cloak behind.” 


THE SUN SUDDENLY 





SHONE OUT AMID SHIFTING CONTINENTS OF CLOUD. 
SOUL UPLIFTED AND WANTED TO BE A PAINTER 


Joe’s yells increased in strength and resentfulness. She 
correctly surmised that somehow she had ceased to be the 
center of the universe. IV 


y Spaeth oc dreadful thing happened in the car as they 
were driving up from the beach to the ancient town, 
once a Norman port, but now left high and dry by the re- 
ceding sea. ; 

Edna had done marvels. She had stripped and dried the 
infant, and then clad it in its unused bathing costume and 
covered the bathing costume with odd woolies and a rug 


trousers held out appeal- 
ing fat arms and was 
taken onto the paternal 
lap! Nor was that the 
worst. The child smiled the smile and laughed the laugh of 
contentment, and talked at some length in its own lan- 
guage, seeming to call upon Edna to share its pleasure in the 
situation. 

An incident perhaps nothing in itself, but the symbolism 
of it could only be described in one word—dreadful. Never 
had a well-brought-up child committed such an appalling 
faux pas. Even Frederick felt extremely self-conscious and 
uneasy in his unmerited triumph. And because Frederick 


FREDERICK FELT HIS 
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se3|HE word alderman is of ancient origin, being 
aGi] derived from the Anglo-Saxon words eald 
Beieea! and man, eald meaning old and man what 
4; you think it does. In a literal sense alder- 
yey)]| man is therefore old man. In the modern 
(eaves) sense “old man” is the father of a family. 
a geteess| In the New York sense an alderman is a city 
——*! father, or, to use the favorite term of the 
day for father, the city’s ‘‘old man.” As is an alderman to 
the municipal household, so is your old man to the family 
circle. 

While on the subject of derivatives, turn to the word man- 
kind in the dictionary and you will find that it means 
primarily the whole human species. The belief has persisted 
for some time that women belong to the human species, so 
it is an ostensible supposition that women are mankind. But 
are they? Put this ostensible supposition to the test and 
you will find it suffering from congenital dislocation of uni- 
versal opinion. You will discover that women are mankind 
only in the eyes of lexicographers and etymologists. In the 
lexicon of the average man they are still womankind—a dis- 
tinct species. 

The deadly parallel proves it. A man enters public 
life and not the slightest attention is paid to the fact 
that he isa man. A woman runs for office and there is 
more interest in the fact that she is a woman than 
in her qualifications for the job she seeks. It is then 
she learns how tenacious the tag woman is—how 
palpably she is a woman, how completely shackled 
by her sex. At every turn she is confronted with 
the fact that the activities of the world have been 
cut from a he pattern, that it has always been a 
man’s universe and that while she isn’t exactly an 
interloper she’s different. 

The woman label follows her around like a faith- 
ful dog, so much so that it would seem the world 
regards her identity as incomplete without it. Thus 
she is the woman candidate, not merely a candidate, 
as a man is. If elected, she becomes the woman 
alderman, not simply an alderman. Where the mas- 
culinity of her confreres is taken for granted, her 
femininity always causes mild surprise and is good for 
an old-fashioned debate on whether women generally 
are not miscast when assuming réles which have hereto- 
fore been reserved for the other sex. Two years as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen of New York City finds me 
even more convinced than I was at the outset that one of 
the flagrant weaknesses of our political system is that it 
draws this sharp line between men and women candidates. 
It has always been my opinion that the question of sex has 
no place whatever in politics and that the quicker we are 
able to eliminate it entirely as a factor, the quicker we will get 





efficient administration in the various branches of govern- * 


ment. 

It is not a plea to elect more women to office that I am 
making. On the contrary, my contention is that the point 
should never be brought to bear at all, but that men and 
women should be put on a parity, the sole issue being which 
candidate is best qualified to perform the duties of the office 
concerned. After all, the decision reached at the polls in- 
volves a political and not a sex problem. 


Learning the Fundamentals of the Game 


N 1919 Will Hays, as chairman of the Republican Na- 

tional Committee, conducted his canvass for campaign 
funds on the basis of soliciting a great number of one, two 
and five dollar contributions rather than seeking large sub- 
scriptions. I was appointed vice chairman of the national 
ways and means committee and in this capacity gained my 
first real practical experience in politics. 

The work interested me deeply. It was brought home to 
me forcibly what a great opportunity for service lies in the 
field of politics, with all the vast expenditure of public funds 
it represents. National government, state government and 
city government were revealed to me in a new light—at their 
face value. I realized how enormous is the business they 
operate, a yearly turnover running into hundreds of millions. 

I made up my mind to go into politics, but to begin on a 
much lower rung than my incumbency of an important office 
in the Republican National Committee had offered. It was 
the fundamentals of the game I wanted to learn, and I could 
think of no better way to pick up this knowledge than to take 
a hand in the affairs of my own district—the Fifteenth, then 
known as New York’s silk-stocking district, by reason of the 
fact that it takes in upper Fifth Avenue, Park Avenue and 
that quarter of the city in which the more elaborate homes 
are located. 

Here I could meet the men who are cogs in a great 
machine, could see how an election is actually carried on and 
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The Lady or the Tiger 


By RUTH PRATT 


how the candidates are chosen, and how the campaign to 
win votes for them is waged. This information, I realized, 
was something everyone ought to have in order to be a good 
citizen. 
About five years ago I became associate leader of the 
district, which was farther up the ladder than I had hoped 
to go, as my original intention had not been to hold office, 
but merely to make myself useful. Specifically, my object 
had been to contribute my small share to the fight the 
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ALDERMAN PRATT, FIFTEENTH NEW YORK DISTRICT 


Republican minority of the city wages against Tammany 
and its masterful dominance of local government. I was 
familiar with the history of this powerful ring, and the supine 
indifference of the electorate to the extravagance and waste 
and even worse under boss rule was distinctly annoying. 
While efforts to arouse voters to an appreciation of true con- 
ditions have had only sporadic success, I felt that if I could 
be helpful to those engaged in this worthy cause it would be 
time well spent and personally gratifying. 

My party needed a candidate for the aldermanic elections 
of 1925. Judge Frank Coleman, then leader of the Fifteenth 
District, asked me what I thought of putting up a woman 
for the office. I said it was a fine idea and suggested the 
names of two or three women who seemed to have the 

. proper qualifications. Then Judge Coleman surprised me by 
saying that he wanted me to be the candidate. 

“No,” I told him, “I’m not an office seeker. I have no 
ambitions in that direction. It’s quite enough to be the 
associate leader of the district.” 

“But this is a case of necessity. You know the district, 
you are acquainted with hundreds of the voters and here is a 
real chance for you to be of service to your party. Tammany 
is going to make a hard fight to beat us at the polls this 
year.” 

It was the appeal to party loyalty which carried the day. 
I consented finally, was nominated by the Republicans and 
entered the contest with zest. Tammany went to it with 
renewed vigor to make sure that no woman would slip into 
office and thus desecrate the tradition of an unbroken line of 
he aldermen through all the history of the largest American 
city. Their orators painted me as a symbol of wealth and 
hence the poor man’s oppressor, a campaign device intended 
to win the vote in that part of the district inhabited by 
citizens of more moderate circumstances. 

I waged my own campaign for votes chiefly on a platform 
of personal contact. It was true, as Judge Coleman had said, 
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that I had a speaking acquaintance with hundreds of voters, 
but they were for the most part men and women who could 
be relied upon to be regular in their party allegiance. The 
people I wanted to meet were those I did not know. A new 
idea was at stake in this election—that of a woman being 
one of the aldermanic candidates—and I felt that my best 
chance for success lay in telling my story to strangers in the 
most informal manner possible. No doubt the Tammany 
emissaries would make the rounds to convince them I was a 
haughty snob whose point of view was far removed from 
their own and who if elected would forget they were on 
earth. It was this I wanted to nail in the head before jt 
had gone too far. If I could meet them and talk with them] 
believed there was a reasonable chance it could be done. 
One of the shabbier of the tenement houses on the eastern 
fringe of the district was my first point of attack. I climbed 
the stairs to the fifth floor and at random knocked on a door, 
A pleasant-faced, middle-aged woman of Irish-American 
extraction answered my summons and invited me in. It 
was late afternoon, and she was preparing the evening meal 
for her husband, two grown daughters and a son who would 
soon be coming in from work. I sat down with her in the 
immaculately clean kitchen while she went on about 


if elected. 

““What I hope to do is to make myself an obstacle 
to the waste and extravagance which goes on under 
Tammany rule,” I replied. “‘Every citizen in New 
York will benefit if the administration can be made 
more economical. The lower the city bill is, the 
lower taxes are; and the lower taxes are, the lower 


who rent homes make the mistake of thinking 
they do not pay taxes. As a matter of fact, 
they are just as much taxpayers as those 


around a circle and comes back to the old 
familiar spot—the ultimate consumer. 
The landlord puts it back on the tenant 
in higher rents, the same as does the 
manufacturer on the retailer in higher 
prices.” 

My companion looked at me 
shrewdly. ‘‘Can one woman 
do anything against a whole 

bunch of men?”’ 

I laughed at the naiveté of 


great deal, I’ll admit. But 
every time the voters put 
in an anti-Tammany 
alderman it’s just that much repudiation of the principle 
the machine stands for. If enough people are aroused, then 
there won’t be this bunch of men to override honesty.” 


Corned Beef and Cabbage 


MET the woman’s husband, her son and two daughter 

before leaving. They promised nothing, but I was sure! 
had won over some new friends. And through keeping per 
sistently at this form of campaign I am also sure I gained 
many additional supporters before election day finally rolled 
around. Often I was invited to luncheon or dinner, and no 
only was I appreciative of this courtesy, but I found that 
there was no place quite so good as the dining room to gt 
down to heart-to-heart talks on the subject of district and 
city politics. On one occasion the mother of the family, afte 
inviting me to dinner, said apologetically that they weren't 
going to have very much—just corned beef and cabbage. 
A dubious look accompanied this explanation, but I promptly 
assured her that she could have nothing which would pleas 
me more. Which was the whole truth, unless she had hap 
pened to have had my extra-special dish, sauerkraut. 

We won the election and I enjoyed the honor of being Ne# 
York’s first woman alderman. The make-up of the 1926-2) 
board, the one I became a member of for a two-year term 0 
the occasion of my first election, was sixty-two Democrat! 
and three Republicans. Truly, as the wise woman of tl 
fifth-floor flat had suggested, this was hefty opposition {0 
the board’s lone female of the species to tackle. Whimsicall) 
the analogy of Frank R. Stockton’s The Lady or the Tigt 
presented itself to me. Father Knickerbocker was the het 
of this reincarnation of the story, Tammany was the tigéi 
the Wigwam boss was the wicked king who left it to tl 
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this question; it was the 
same thing I had askel— 
myself so often. ‘Not af 


her duties, and I told her who I was and why I had & 
called. She was well versed in local politics and asked & 
me many keen questions about what I hoped to do 
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Breezing Out 
in ((hicago 
By A CuH1caGo DEBUTANTE 


Illustrated by Dorothy (hristy 


mal|EBUTANTES are different out here. 

&| Already I know that I am on dangerous 

5)] ground, hence it is necessary that this arti- 
A | clebe anonymous. A divine-looking French- 
man was practically forced to leave town 
| last spring because he innocently remarked 
5 tee gra} that he was enjoying his stay in “the 
EM onl | provinces.” 
To begin with, we are not the aborigines that most New 
Yorkers think we are. My New York roommate, with whom 
I romped through two glorious years at a fashionable school 
in the East, pictures me now scooting down the “ Boul Mich,”’ 
through a rain of bandit’s bullets, to vast and very common 
parties given by billionaires who follow the vulgar profession 
of sticking pigs. 

I used to take a malicious pleasure in drawing her out on 
this enticing subject by relating tales handed down to me by 
debutantes of other years. One of my favorite legends dealt 
with a certain Christmas ball some years ago, at which each 
ice served was in the shape of the Manger, to the embarrass- 
ment of hungry debutantes and dancing men, and where, in 
a spotlight in the middle of the floor, papa presented mamma 
with a cozy diamond tiara. 

As a matter of fact, most of our nouveaux riches, when 
they get to this advanced stage, move to New York. And 
we still have, in a sense, a Chicago aristocracy. Some of us 
boast that we come of pioneer stock, which means that our 
grandfathers or great-grandfathers migrated from the East 
or came in off the Western farms, fought the flames of the 
Great Fire, tacked calling cards on the charred doorposts of 
their offices, started business in the ruins and laid the foun- 
dations of the city of today. 

The descendants of these early Chicagoans are ridiculously 
few. Socially, Chicago is a mere village, living principally 
on three long and nine short streets, along the Lake Shore 
Drive or in the high apartment buildings out on the “‘made’”’ 
lands which have miraculously sprung 
from the lake in the past ten years on top ecoaeemeieseon 
of garbage and dsh cans. 

This new Chicago is called Streeterville 
after old Cap Streeter, a disreputable nabob 4 
who dwelt in a boat j 
off the shore and 
claimed squatter’s 
rights to the entire 
new district in a 
stirring lawsuit 
with the city. 





ERE no houses 

are founded 
upon a rock. They 
are built, like those 
of Venice, on piles 
driven deep down 
into the shifting 
sands, and all day 
long our window 
panes rattle with 
the sodden thuds of 
the pile driver lay- 
ing new founda- 
tions. 

In this limited North Side region—the Gold Coast—every- 
one knows everyone. Mostly everyone is either related or 
connected. This year only three of last year’s debutantes 
were added to the lists of the Assembly balls. 

Everyone knows all about everyone else’s business. Clan 
secrets are public property. The funny columns refer to prom- 
nent persons by their first names. The social notes discuss 
our most private affairs and are read avidly from Evanston 
to Ivanhoe. Why, the society reporter of our paper actually 
has a little book, stamped with a stork, in which she keeps 
track of all the brides, to be sure of a scoop on every new 
addition to society. 

_ The average career of a Chicago debutante is somewhat 
like this: She returns from school or college in the East. She 
has a coming-out tea at the house, a ball at the Blackstone, 
luncheons, dinners; she dances all through the holidays at 
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SOCIALLY, CHICAGO IS A MERE VILLAGE 


the Casino Club or Saddle and Cycle, the Congress Hotel or 
the red-lacquer room of the Palmer House. She works a lit- 
tle and plays a lot for another year or so. She weighs babies— 
sometimes. More often she acts in the Junior League 
children’s theater. She sells thousands of programs for char- 
ity and never gives change. She takes courses at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and draws—oh, how she draws!—at the Art 
Institute. 

Eventually she marches up the aisle of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church or St. Chrysostom’s with lilies in her hand and 
finally ends up amid the patter of little feet out 
along the North Shore at Lake Forest. 

We are educated at exactly the same schools as 
girls in the East. We summer at the same resorts. 
We buy our clothes from the same French dress- 
makers. Even our frank 7’s are not sufficient to 
distinguish us. The real differences are far more 
subtle. 


r THE first place, the New York girl is more 
sophisticated. It hurts to admit it, but it is 
so. Not that she dresses better; she merely 
wears her clothes with greater confidence. She is 
more sure of herself socially. Therefore she does 
not work nearly so hard. She makes practically 
no effort at all for strangers. She is not so avid 
for the latest and newest thing, not so eager to be 
modern, because she is not on her mettle as we are 
or haunted by the fear of being called hopelessly 
Middle Western. Without the slightest affecta- 
tion she can call the theater “‘the play,” while we 
could never use such an effete expression on ac- 
count of our infernal sense of humor. 

The whole environment and point of view of the New 
Yorker is infinitely more elaborate, yet she is quite apt to 
be brought up in a sort of extravagant and artificial sim- 
plicity that is completely beyond us. 

A New York girl came to visit this past winter. She 
brought with her a maid—a bit of swank that no Chicago 
girl would ever venture, for fear of ridicule. Though she had 
priceless pearls waiting for her in the vaults, she actually 
owned not the tiniest bit of jewelry and she electrified us by 
begging for a glass of milk at a dinner party. It takes an 
older civilization than ours to breed that kind of sophistica- 
tion. We still get a naive thrill out of diamonds and footmen. 

In New York, after a girl is officially “out” she continues 
to dine and dance with the same boys she has always known, 
who are still sipping culture by slow degrees at Yale or Prince- 
ton. In Chicago we look down with withering scorn on these 


college boys. We dance exclusively with the older men, many 
of them pioneers themselves from the East who have followed 
that sage bit of advice, ‘‘Go west, young man.” 

With them, we float through the season in a sort of free 
and easy camaraderie. Mr. and Miss are unknown phrases. 
Even the Russian princes drop their titles when they move 
to Chicago. There are no maids drowsing in the dressing 
rooms for us, no paid lady chaperons waiting to escort us 
home. The family limousine is used only by unpopular buds. 
Wecareer home at three or four in the morning with the young 
men, usually in a friendly taxi which, to reassure our moth- 
ers, advertises ‘‘ Every driver a married man and a chaperon.” 


Te are no subscription dances for the debutante. The 
Bachelors and Benedicts, the two Assemblies and the 
fancy-dress Twelfth-Night Ball come to brighten our second 
and third years out. 

There is no restaurant life in fashionable Chicago. We 
lunch downtown, but never at a Pierre’s or a Park Lane. 
You are apt to find the gayest debutantes of the season sit- 
ting on stools before the glorious shiny fronts of the B and G 


(Continued on Page 145) 





STRAVINSKY WITHIN SMELLING DISTANCE 
OF THE STOCKYARDS 
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SURELY A LIGHT VOICE HAD WHISPERED AFTER HIM, ‘“‘RICKY 


s86| HE morning appearance of “ Ricky ”’ Lovatt 

asi] in the offices of Sears, Foley and Roberts, 
sets! Architects, where he worked as their young- 
a} est and most gifted draftsman, always pro- 
pay}| voked a smile. Even Gudgett’s face of a 
faves) plaster cast cracked. Even Foley, that seri- 
| Ous artist creating beauty for the American 
——! people, liked to leave his door ajar to smile 
over Rick’s arrival; to see him swing up to his stool as a 
bronco twister swings to his saddle, danger and adventure in 
every line of him. He liked to see the boy’s ruddy hair and 
face, painted flat and vivid as a fresco, against the gray-green 
wall. Rick had an irresistible and tickling expression of 
conscious youthfulness. Out of his eyes he looked, a pris- 
oner—hopeful, desirous, gallant and comically dismayed, 
ee ambitious and panically playful—a puppy and a 
god. 

He ran away quickly as soon as he left his stool, wriggling 
into his coat, clapping on his hat, a portfolio under his arm, 
shy and quick, startled if he was spoken to, but always most 
polite. “‘In a hurry to see his girl,” they said. 

But Ricky had no girl. He was but lately come to the city, 
with no social introductions, no money to play with. He had 
no friends at all, hardly even an acquaintance. His toys 
were pencils and paper and the pictures in his head. He took 
his profession of architecture very seriously. Some day he 
meant to be a partner—Sears, Foley, Roberts and Lovatt. 





E OCCUPIED—temporarily, he always said—a third- 
story back bedroom on West Sixteenth Street, too near 

the Sixth Avenue L. There were on the same floor, front, two 
small rooms and a bath that he coveted. Nobody had rented 
them yet and he would be able, saving like this, to move into 
them some day. Bedroom and sitting room and bath. A 
bachelor’s suite. Spacious and comfortable and full of sun. 
They were unfurnished too. He could get some of the old 


- RICK-EEE’’ 


stuff out of storage. But in the air and on paper he was 
building himself, to pass the time, a country home. 

It was a beautiful house. He was, of course, a trained 
house maker, so that, in all soberness, he knew how to plan a 
house most beautifully. Besides, this one was an inspiration, 
born, curiously enough, out of a dream. He had dreamed 
vividly: He was walking down a wooded hillside by a steep 
slim path. This was part of the old farm where he had lived 
asa boy. The woods were of silver birch, rather unnaturally 
thin and white and tall. It was neither day nor nighttime, 
neither dawn nor dusk, but an hour darker and brighter than 
any of their hours. He was moving just the way a wind 
moves, silently, fitfully, without the aid of muscle or of mind. 
The path gave itself a silver shiver; he was standing near a 
wall. He drifted along it, feeling it with his hand. A door. 
Open. Shut again. He was inside. This was the parlor car- 
pet come to life as a gay flat garden, its flowers all woven to- 
gether and moving their heads—blue and green, orange and 
purple, black and brown and gold. The border ran, hand in 
hand, in zigzags. It was beautiful. In the middle a tiny 
fountain stood up straight, quivering. 

He went along a path, two steps down and two steps up. 
This led to a house front, gabled, irregular, pinkish and with 
a lovely thick soft roof. He came to its door and was chilled 
suddenly with rapture from his head to his two feet. 

The house belonged to him. 

Inside, he ran up and down stairs examining everything. 
It was all his own, so why not? Enchanting to open doors 
and to go into sweet bedrooms all ready for an occupant. 
There were charming corners, beguiling vistas tricking the 
eye with an illusion of palatial distances; there was a kitchen 
that smelled of fresh hot gingerbread. Coming back into 
the parlor with a great chunk of gingerbread in his hand, he 
found a sudden turn that ended in a door. It whisked you 
out at the side of the house, behind a wall into a hedged 
path. “‘This is where we escape,” said Ricky aloud. 
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Illustrated by James Preston 


He knew then with a little pang that he was alone in his 
house. He must go out at once, he decided, and find someone 
to live with him there, so he threw away his gingerbread and 
began to run down the hedged path. 

A voice called him from inside the house, “‘Hoo-eee, 
Ricky . Rick-eee!”’ Just the way his mother called. 
He remembered her voice though he could not remember her 
face. She waved to him from a window. He still could not 
see the face. It was hidden behind a curtain of moving 
water like a falls. But he hurried back—she was playing 
tricks with him, pretending that he was alone in the beauti- 
ful little house. It wasn’t his mother, of course. Someone 
was opening the door . . . 

He woke. 

Now the really strange part of this dream was the vivid- 
ness with which he could remember it. Just for fun, slack 
for fifteen minutes at the office, he drew a sketch of the 
house. Its details came rushing to his pencil’s tip: Window- 
panes, so. Door knobs—that was a fascinating design. He’d 
never seen those bronze little loops before. The banisters, 
just right—an iron pattern of vines. Fireplaces. That night 
in his room he gravely set to work to draw up plans. He 
recognized the building as an inspiration, with features 
absolutely original, of a convincing practicality and charm. 
A house for two people and for not more than two servants, 
an absolutely flawless little house. 


FTER that, having worked on his plans until after mid- 
night, it was natural enough that he should dream his 
dream again. It was there, only more vivid, more compiete. 
The rapture of that conviction of its all being his own chilled 
him again. Again he ran about, exploring and amazed. But 
this time he did not seem to expect to find any companion, 
or to desire one. It had spoiled a perfect dream to hunt for 
that desire. Let her come if she wanted to find him and his 
house. 

“Finders, keepers; losers, weepers.”” He went about the 
downstairs rooms, touching a chair there and arranging a 
curtain here, shouting out, to a splendid choral tune, this 
chantry: ‘‘Finders, keepers; losers, weepers.”” It seemed to 
him in the dream a perfect name for the house: “‘Finders- 
keepers.”” He had it on his writing paper, he noticed, in red 
letters, enormous letters: “Mr. Rick-eee, Finders-keepers, 
Quick Lane.” But he made such a tremendous shout of it 
that he woke himself up, laughing idiotically. 

“Did you ever dream the same dream twice?” Ricky 
asked the elevator boy, with whom he had struck up a mer- 
curial, rising-and-falling sort of friendship. They were alone 
in the lift at the moment and the question shot itself out, as 
intimately revealing questions often do shoot themselves, at 
the most unsympathetic moments and into the most un- 
likely ears, from the mouths of very shy people. 

“Going down? DOWN. . . . Naw. Never dream at all.” 

Leaving the building, long since surrendered to artificial 
lights, Ricky was bewildered and amazed to find himself and 
the street in that strange radiance of sunset afterglow and of 
early electricity, a color like a tea rose in a ballroom, fading, 
beautiful. He walked in it dazzled, wondering under the 
outer evidence of his senses just where and what he was. 

After the fixation of his mind all day, this hour was one of 
truant, unorientated thought, as though his attention were 
leaping about getting the blood back into its cramped limbs. 
In the office just before he left there had been a fellow— 
Foley was talking to him—a great, big, handsome, gray- 
blond fellow with enormous eyes, a blond ox. He'd 
made Ricky jump out of his skin by saying to Foley very 
loudly from the inner office, ‘‘A house for two people and for 
not more than two servants.”” Ricky, now out on the street, 
released, giggled audibly, remembering how he had jumped 
and dropped the sheet of paper on which he had been sketch- 
ing surreptitiously a design for his dream hall fireplace. He 
had just decided, too, to have a built-in bookcase in that en- 
trance hall; make it warm, interesting. Halls of entrance 
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Bienvenu — welcome; not cave canem. 


were so blank. 
What a motto for a poet’s welcome to his friends! There had 
never been in a dream, thought Ricky, trying to get his 
weary mind orientated, a light so strange as this one in 
which he now walked; people passing him like fish in deep 


clear water, motors drifting by. A girl’s face was leaning 
out from a long gray motor by the curb. Her little bosom 
was pressed down against the top of the window as she 
leaned far out, craning to see somebody along the street be- 
hind Ricky. A beautiful long pink rose she was wearing 
snapped off. He ran and picked it up. “Don’t you want 
your rose?” he asked, blushing and smiling. 


HE wore a tight little gray hat with a flat feather that 

curled under her cheek and a tight little gray fur collar 
that came up to her chin. Her face was pointed, cream- 
colored, her lips were tinted coral pink, her galliard eyes were 
gray, the lashes stuck all around them black and spiky. She 
smiled, tilted the lashes down while she tucked her chin into 
the fur in order to pin on her rose. ‘‘ Thank you so much,” 
she said. 

He moved away regretfully. She looked so nice in her 
funny smart clothes—her eyes were as bright as a bunny’s 
and her nose looked soft. What was there about the absurd 
prettiness of girls? She was waiting for someone, looking 
back. 

It was a wonderful car, gray, too, and the chauffeur wore a 
gray livery. She was one of these girls who burn money like 
a taper day and night—a pussy-willow taper. His mind was 
errant again. ‘“‘Gather kittens while you may.” It was too 
early for pussy willows—only February—but the air was 
soft and mild and the lovely light was 
like a fading rose. 
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“Not often. I’d like to, but I haven’t a red cent and I 
can’t very well dance on the green.” 

“What do you do?” 

“For a place to dance?” 

“No. For a living.” 

“I’m a draftsman in an architect’s office: Sears, Foley and 
Roberts, the Grand Building.” 

““Oh, yes, of course. I remember. You came out of it that 
day. Wasn’t it a strange light? Unearthly. I felt I was in 
the moon, or in Mars. You looked so weird, too; like a Mar- 
tian, with that light on your face. I felt just for a second as 
if I were ina dream. Oh, there’s the motor already, waiting 
for me.” 

Her face grew frozen, grave and hard. “‘What’s your 
name?” she asked absently, looking not at him but at the 
long gray car. 

“Richard Lovatt.” 

She spoke rapidly and coldly, still without looking at him: 
“T exercise my dog here pretty often at about this time of 
day. You may call me Miss So-So. That’s my name with 
some people. I won’t tell you the other one.” She turned her 
eyes upon him. They were malicious, sweet, bitter, tempt- 
ing—and apologetic. “‘You might see me in the society 
column and that would depress you—since you have no 
place to dance. Good-by.” 

With a dancing, an extraordinarily proficient grace, she 
turned a corner past a rhododendron bush and he knew by 
the set of her shoulders that he was forbidden to follow her. 

So excited was the lonely boy by this encounter that he 
could not go back at once to the blankness of his ‘‘home.”’ 
For miles he walked, coming to his room late and dinnerless 


II 


and very tired. He had a thought that pleased him wonder- 
fully just at that luminous instant before sleep. Some day it 
would be fun to tell Miss So-So about his house. 

The big blond-gray man’s name was Irvington Chears. 
He came to the office again and again that spring, and un- 
like Ricky’s appearance, Chears’ did not provoke a smile. 
It began, on the contrary, to provoke smothered groans. The 
man could not be pleased. Foley would be heard greeting 
him, showing him some newly concocted plans, hopeful, 
loud-voiced, extra cheery, then dwindling through disap- 
pointment, vexation, to a lip-bitten silence. 


“ATO. I’M not going to try any other architect. I tell you; 
Foley, I like your stuff better than any I’ve seen—that 

Midgely house, and Slater’s too. And it’ll be a queer thing if 
you can’t dish me up something that just fits my notion. I 
may be an ignoramus artistically—my wife has told me so 
for the past ten years—but I do know what I want. I’m 
Middle West and a stranger in New York, but I do know 
what I want. Now this little house has got to fit into a cer- 
tain little property I own up amongst the Berkshires. I’ve 
showed you the lay of the land: a hill here, a stream—see? 
Right down here’s the logical position for the house. I don’t 
want anything Frenchy—see? NorColonial; no, nor Italian. 
It’s for a relation of mine, a—a—an elderly cousin I’m 
fond of.” 

“‘He must be,” thought the office, ‘damn fond!” 

“‘Send a man up, why don’t you, to the place? Come 
yourself. Might give you an inspiration.” 


(Continued on Page 175) 





That night, when he dreamed of the ee 











beautiful house, the girl looked out of 





its highest gable window over her fur 
collar. The garden was full of pussy 
willows which he gravely lighted one by 
one. They burned slowly, sending up 
delicate trails of smoke that smelled like 
incense. The girl smiled and looked 
down. 





One day in April, almost the pussy- 
willow season out of dreamland now, 
Rick was sitting on a park bench, when 
a fluffy white dog bounced over his foot, | | 
a dog that laughed and looked back. 
His mistress was running to catch him, 
a leash in her hand, and Ricky held the | | 
runaway for her. i 

“Why, hullo,”’ said she, looking up at ae 
him as she bent to fasten the leash to the 
dog’s collar. “It’s my rose boy. Aren’t 
you frozen sitting there without an over- t | 
coat? This is only April, you know.” tj 

“Not a bit,”’ he said, rising. “I was 
thinking about pussy willows.” 





HE laughed, staring at him with big 

round gray eyes. ‘Walk along with 
me, will you please, for a few minutes? 
There’s a man who’s been bothering 
me. . . . Good! He’s seen you and 
ent.” 

“T’m glad you’re not afraid that I——”’ 

“____ that you might bother me? 
Not a chance. I know my—— Well, 
I can tell the sort of boy you are at a 
once-over. Isn’t this fun”—her eyes 
seemed to whirl, sparkling like crystal 
pin wheels—‘‘to run off together with- 
cut any introduction, the way children 
pick each other up, make friends, play- 
ing hopscotch in the park? Nurses on 
the bench, you know. But I feel that 
you and I have been properly intro- 
duced—by my pink rose.” 

“Did you have to wait long that 
evening—for your husband?” 

“Husband? I haven’t any husband. 
Do I look matronly?” 

“No. I—I beg your pardon. You 
see, I w-wanted to know and it’s rude 
to ask questions like that.” 

“Ts it? I mean to ask ’em! How 
old are you?” 

“Twenty-three.” 

_ “One year older thanI am. Nice age, 
isn’t it? No, perhaps it isn’t.” She 
Shrugged and sang, “Alleluia, Alle- 
luia to drive the blues away,” 
dropped her voice again to speech and 
asked him, ‘“‘Do you dance?” 
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What Price Peace? 





smg|1 HAS become the fashion for the Euro- 

%.%91| peans to talk as if they had been playing 
%| tennis at garden parties all through July, 

#9! 1914, and had been taken completely by 
surprise by the shocking outbreak of hos- 
tilities. As a matter of fact they had all 
been watching one another jealously for 
years, anticipating that very thing. They 
mobilized at the first alarm with a speed that is in itself 
significant. 

They plead now that Germany was mobilized at three 
o’clock and France not until half-past three, and France’s 
clock was slow anyway, and poor Russia didn’t get her troops 
to the border until a quarter to four. And so on and on, 
with an infinitely painstaking reference to calendars and 
clocks and ultimata and post bags and messages. They sound 
like a lot of guilty little boys sidling behind one another 
and trying to look as if they never heard of a rock or a 
brickbat in their lives. But if old neighbors are going to 
settle petty disputes by walking to the dividing wall of the 
side garden, to stand there with cocked pistols, does it matter 
much who fires the first shot? 

None of them is particularly complacent now. 

From this fact we women may take comfort, at least. They 
are explanatory, apologetic, now. Let the pessimist who 
thinks the world is not slowly 
growing better make what he 
will of that. For the time was 





By KATHLEEN Norris 


(Cartoons by J. N. Darling 


Our peace-loving old neighbor, China, paid the money and 
some of the other nations took it. But America—and I hope 
I will be forgiven for saying, again parenthetically, that the 
more I read of her dealings with other countries, the more 
I love my own—America did not want China’s money. 
She demurred about accepting it, and after some friendly 
discussion it was decided that that money should be used to 
establish scholarships so that certain ambitious young 
Chinese might come to America and study at our universi- 
ties and perhaps grow to like us. The young Chinese came 
streaming over, and they liked us so well that presently they 
went home, in their thousands, and spread a new doctrine, 
and China staggered to her bewildered feet as a republic. 

Whether the circumstances were quite as clearly related as 
I have made them here is debatable, but the facts are true, 
and it is also true that when China reached the point of 
drafting her first Declaration of Independence a great Amer- 
ican went over to China and helped her. 

Victory for Bloodless War Number One. 


Or is it Number One? We women have fought some other 
good fights in our day, and always without bloodshed, always 
without hate. When we want a thing we seem to know how 
to get it without all the trimmings of bands, uniforms, camps, 
drill, submarines, battleships, tanks and shoulder-straps, 
stretchers, hospitals and Red Cross relief. Our wars are 
fought in the only intelligent way, slowly, tirelessly, through 
the hearts and minds of our people, by a process of education 
and conversion. 

The great war for universal suffrage, for example, a con- 
flict without any enemy, yet a victory that was greater, 
politically and socially and historically, than all the wars of 
Napoleon rolled together. What war of his freed or enfran- 
chised twenty-seven million human beings and changed the 
history of the world? He fought for a few physical bounda- 
ries and the next wars washed them away. But what a 
brain-and-mind-and-soul war accomplishes—is accomplished. 

The relief work in Belgium under Hoover, backed as he 
was by American women, did more for the actual spread of 
democratic ideals, did more to cement a friendly feeling 
among nations than all the armies, all the machine guns, 
poisons, gases, tanks, bombs and bayonets put together. 

For exactly what the Great War set out to accomplish is 
exactly what it did not accomplish. There is as bitter, as 
restless and resentful feeling today between some of the great 

nations who were allies in 1914 
as there was between any of the 





when nations existed merely to 
do battle, to rape and raze and 
slaughter and to boast about 
their outrages between wars. 

The thing we have to remem- 
ber is that it really does not 
matter who started the Great 
War, or any war, or why. If 
the clock of the Romanoffs was 
fast and General von Hinden- 
burg’s clock was slow—what of 
it? The truth remains that they 
were all watching one another 
jealously and with hate, waiting 
for mobilization to take place 
across the frontiers to justify 
their own rushing to arms. They _ 
are defending themselves now by 
talking about the actual minutes 
in which they picked up their 
guns; what difference does that 
make? If anything, anything, 
is cause for war then we shall 
never have any trouble in find- 
ing a reason for it, and if we find 
a reason for it, then the sooner 
we mobilize the more efficient is 
our military organization. 

But when a party of American 
tourists is slaughtered by ban- 
dits in Albania, or when a couple 
of marines are killed in a brawl 
in Japan, or when the perhaps in- 
ebriated revolutionary governor 
of a Central American port re- 
fuses or merely fails to salute 
our flag, is there no sanity, no 
legislation, no adjustment pos- 
sible short of a call to arms? 





That (hina Affair 


HAT happened in China 
when several Americans 
were killed in a Boxer uprising 
twenty-eight years ago ought to 
stand before our eyes like a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night. Ifa novelist put 
this into a story he or she would 
be laughed at as a sentimentalist, 
but these are the actual facts. 
We did not go to war with 
China, nor did any of the powers 
whose citizens had likewise been 
molested and in a few cases 
killed. Instead, a world court 
adjusted damages and China 
had to pay millions of indem- 
nity. Money does not pay for 
lives, of course, but then more 
lives do not, either. 








enemy powers then. 

If America really did leap into 
the combat to protect the inno- 
cent and preserve the smaller 
countries from exploitation and 
invasion, then she is being poorly 
paid. 

Any reference to our share in 
the war, over there, is met with 
laughter and contempt. 

The Balkans are again in an 
uproar; Russia seems to be turn- 
ing her big shoulder toward her 
late friends and facing east; 
from Italy, England and France 
comerumors that sound strange, 
to say the least, when one con- 
siders their source as that of 
allied countries who recently 
won a triumphant war to end 
war. 


cA Peace to End War 


WAR toend war! Ifevera 

criminally imbecile phrase 
was glibly launched into circu- 
lation, that is it. But there 
might be such a thing as a peace 
to end war; a resolute, informed, 
deliberate peace, maintained by 
ten million women. 

Ten million women—or one 
million women—could do it if 
they would. Four million of 
them are already enlisted and 
organized in the clubs, the 
parent-teacher associations and 
the peace societies. The other 
six million, twice six, three times 
six million, will come from the 
churches and from the homes 
where mothers are waiting the 
signal to act. We have only to 
join hands. 

America is in an excellent po- 
sition at the moment to begin 
this movement. She is rich and 
powerful, her prosperity enor- 
mously solidified and augmented 
by the war, and almost every 
country in the world deep in her 
debt. Europe is still drained 
and exhausted, struggling to get 
to her feet. And the only things 
that can put Europe on her feet 
are American friendship and 
American dollars. Nothing else 
can do it. 

Will you read that sentence 
over again, you American women 
who want to have a hand in 
this, and think about it? For it 
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is upon that fact that our only hope of a practical peace 
program depends. 

No country in Europe could live under a trade boycott by 
American women. Withdraw our sympathy and our dollars, 
stop short their imports and our dollars, stop short their im- 
ports and our exports, and there would come to that country 
a financial and commercial collapse beside which the Great 
War would seem like a game. 

And upon whom would it fall? Why, upon the guilty per- 
sons—the men in whose hands all this romantic business of 
flags and honor and glory and brass bands and brass buttons 
really depends. 

Let our men once believe that we know we hold this power 
and are organized with a military determination just as reso- 
lute as theirs, to exert it, and we should accomplish our end; 
instead of WAR! we should begin to read in our morning news- 
papers about “‘adjustments,” and ‘‘understandings,” and 
“waived indemnities,” and “concessions.” 

It is the American woman who is the money spender of 
the world. She not only asks her home shopkeepers for 
Italian and German toys, Czecho-Slovakian and Irish linens, 
English topcoats and Austrian perfumes, Russian brasses 
and Japanese silks, but she goes to those countries in her 
tens of thousands, and she spends hundreds of millions as a 
tourist every year. 


In the Language of the Pocketbook 


A™= years ago a woman in Europe paid her hotel bill on 
a bright sunny morning and was bidden an obsequious 
and suave farewell by the hotel manager. Her car being de- 
layed, however, she came back to the desk a few minutes 
later to telephone. The manager, having her money, was in- 
different now, and as she happened to rest her ungloved hand 
on the piece of paper upon which he was writing, he quietly 
shoved it off without looking up from his pen. She asked 
if she might telephone. He looked up, bored. ‘Certainly, if 
you pay for it!” he said. The woman glanced at the tele- 
phone, against which an unshaven, shirt-sleeved porter was 
lounging. The porter eyed her insolently, amusedly—he had 
had his tip too. The manager went on writing. The ink was 
still wet on the check he had accepted with so many compli- 
ments and bows a few minutes before. 

The woman went out into a busy shopping street and 
pondered. Here were one hundred expensive hotels kept 
open by American tourists. Here were twice that many 
Costly shops selling perfumes, fans, bags, dresses, furs and 
jewels, and restaurants catering almost exclusively to Amer- 
Icans. In this one city alone it was said that five thousand 
Persons were daily employed in pleasing America, sending 
whole shiploads of goods and garments to America, shaving, 
curling, feeding, beautifying, amusing America. 

Suppose American women boycotted them? 

All American women would not observe a boycott, of 
Course. But suppose half of those five thousand foreigners 
Suddenly found themselves out of employment? Suppose 
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their war makers, placidly engendering trouble, found 
themselves faced by twenty-five hundred infuriated com- 
patriots who wanted to know what had happened to the 
American trade? 

Or suppose only one-quarter of our women were sufficiently 
strong and loyal to obey a general order to boycott, say, 
Ruritania? Suppose only twelve or fifteen hundred restaurant 
men and milliners and perfumers and hotel keepers felt the 
pinch? Even twelve or fifteen hundred is no such con- 
temptible number. And that would be only one city—one 
out of many. 

It becomes immediately apparent that if we are ever to use 
this tremendous power we must be informed and we must 
be organized. So the first step in our program must be edu- 
cation in everything that touches international relationships, 
and the second must be an insistence upon open diplomacy — 
America’s policy anyway—and upon a resistance of false 
propaganda. There is always time to think, time to investi- 
gate, days in which to exchange opinions, requests, explana- 
tions. This business of leaping to arms by the clock is all 
fundamentally false. 

A few days or weeks or even months of arbitration are 
sometimes necessary. Other peoples speak other languages 
than ours in more than the mere sounds of words. Their 
thoughts move in different channels, their ideas and preju- 
dices and codes are all different. Nothing is to be accom- 
plished by fury and haste and precipitation. Merely because 
we do really intend to be more than just to them does not 
give them quicker powers of perception or a sudden inspired 
admiration for us. 

“With what countries is America now at war?” asked a 
Mexican official of a friend of mine, years ago. The Amer- 
ican said that his country was waging no wars at all at the 
time. 

“But then what do your men do to pass the time?” the 
Mexican asked in all good faith. 

It is hard for us to enter into that point of view; it is hard, 
perhaps impossible, for an American to know what a Russian 
or a Portuguese is thinking, much less a Turk or a Tartar. 
We have to feel ourselves ignorant and provincial, as well as 
they. 

A few years ago a mountaineer descended from his wild 
ranges to the streets of San Francisco and paused—a big, 
bronzed, hirsute, leather-clad figure—before a window full 
of books. He was rich, healthy, an expert horseman and 
rifleman, the father of six big children, the adoring husband 
of a pretty, simple wife, the owner of some thousands of 
spreading acres, and he never had learned to read or write. 

““What’s them all for?” he demanded, in the indulgent, 
scornful roar that was his voice. He gestured toward the 
books. 

“Well, poetry, fiction, history. Those big brown ones are 
Shakspere—and there’s Cellini—and some of the mod- 
erns PRESS 

His splendid, good-humored laugh drew interested spec- 
tators from a radius of some hundred feet. ‘‘ Well, if you ask 
me, it’s all the bunk!” he shouted delightedly. 


And that is apt to be exactly our attitude when we see the 
temples of the East, hear the muezzin call to prayer, con- 
template the long-established customs of our neighbors. 

Chance to place your foot on the threshold of the doorway 
when you are saying good-by to a woman from one European 
country, and she will hate you, for that means that you are 
Saying exactly the opposite of what you feel. Display a 
beautiful infant to a Turkish woman and she may spit full 
in the baby’s face to distract the attention of the jealous evil 
spirits who may destroy him for that very beauty. Marry 
into an orthodox Armenian family and you will be expected 
not only to live with your husband’s people but to observe 
an unbroken silence for the first twelvemonth. Bunk to us; 
but it isn’t bunk to them. 


Friendliness (overed Over 


ARS ago a great naturalist gave as the motto of the wild 
woodland creatures: “If it’s strange it’s hostile.” It 
seems to be our principle still in dealing with our neighbors. 
Not long ago I found out from a Chinese that the Oriental 
races in our cities are just as much afraid of us as we are of 
them, that they think us sinister and cold and ruthless at 
heart, and that it is only by making friends that they dis- 
cover about us what we do about them—that we are all, in- 
dividually, harmless and friendly deep down inside. 

So that in all decency and justice a frank and if possible 
friendly discussion of international differences should pre- 
cede the first hint of warfare. If from thinking, reading and 
talking about our affairs in the Orient or in South America 
or in the Philippines we have come to understand these peo- 
ples a little better, wrong and right will stand out clearly, as 
wrong and right always do. 

There has been wrong everywhere in national affairs. And 
it is never simple to undo generations of wrongdoing. Im- 
perialism is a dangerous business, and there is hardly a nation 
in the world that has not stained its hands deep in it. 

Imperialism means sending men and money and machinery 
into foreign countries for the exploitation of those countries’ 
natural resources. India, for example, when the East India 
Company began its activities there more than three hundred 
years ago, was not in a position to develop her enormous 
possibilities herself. She passively permitted the Company 
a foothold. 

Hundreds of Englishmen swarmed to India to help direct 
the thousands of natives to whom the new undertaking 
brought employment; money went into India, as well as 
poured out of it, health and sanitation and doctors did their 
share, and England, when the natives rose up furiously 
against all the good of it and the bad of it, naturally felt 
hurt and put her army into occupation at once to defend 
her sons. 

But have we the right to defend our sons when they go 
into a strange country to get rich at that country’s expense? 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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LLEWELLYN MUST HAVE ENJOYED SEEING HER, ALSO, FOR HE STAYED NEAR THE SHORE WITH HER 


In Fler Own Image 


g4|HE room in which Alida Northrup sat 
si] contemplating the wages of sin or, more 
e4| truthfully and mildly, the consequences of 

“eu| misrepresentation of facts—often just as 
aerg)| terrible and sometimes worse—was not one 

(ate) in which to do penance, at least not prop- 
Nats) erly. It was a coquettishly cheerful room, 
S} done, to a decided turn, in pink. Pink roses 
flourished on the wall, their rioting restrained at happy in- 
tervals by pictures large and small. There were pictures of 
angels at rest and on the wing, smiling insipidly at one 
another; pictures of mothers looking fondly at babies; of 
babies looking fondly at kittens; of kittens fondly playing 
with balls of twine. 

There was also the fancywork—the day spread of lace and 
pink ribbons; the day pillows in the pastel shades; the 
boudoir lamp of pink silk and blue forget-me-nots; the 
dressing-table set of appliqué; the chintz overdraperies in 
Dutch design. A bird was at the window—a rare little 
fellow, with an old stocking as an anatomical foundation. 
He, too, was pink with a lavender eye from a discarded 
beaded bag, a green tail and a baby-blue wing, while the 
cage in which he sat so serenely was of corset bones covered 
with pink yarn. 

This room reacted differently on people. It gave Julia 
Northrup, Alida’s sister-in-law, in the lady’s own words, the 
jim-jams. It made big Phil Northrup, Alida’s husband, wish 
vaguely for fresh air. It caused Phyllis Northrup, Alida’s 
daughter, to draw herself into a shell, hard, cold, impenetra- 
ble. But it brought peace to its occupant, possibly because 
she was such a thing of ribbons and lace, pinkness and white- 
ness herself. 





By PRIscILLA Hovey 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


Even now, as she sat in the chintz-covered chair, which 
by the way matched the draperies in Dutch design, she 
looked the doll. A rather tired one, to be sure, for she was 
forty-nine. Still, she weighed ninety-eight pounds, even as 
she had when she had been married, and her hair, although 
the luster of the gold was dimmed, was curly. Her hands, 
white nervous things, twinkling with rings, were still so tiny 
that big Phil Northrup could take both of them in one of his 
huge brown ones, and her feet could be tucked in his pockets. 

Age showed itself merely in the wrinkles which came in 
spite of vanishing creams, and in the pallor of skin as if the 
blood running underneath were sluggish and blue. There 
was a flush in her cheeks that May afternoon, however, as 
she opened and read for the third time the letter she had re- 
ceived that morning: 


Dear Mrs. Northrup: I trust I am not presuming too much 
upon your hospitality or your good will, but I feel sure you have 
not forgotten that delightful year at Geneva. Eight years ago, 
wasn’t it? How we did talk! I think we must have spent our 
entire time chatting, you about your Phyllis and I about my 
Llewellyn. What shamefully proud mothers we were. And are 
now, I know. I can imagine the beautiful creature your Phyllis 
is at twenty-three—your description of her at fifteen magnified 
to maturity—and that when my Llewellyn sees her 

And there, my dear, is the news I have to tell you. Andrew 
always said I wrote a most hysterical and theatrical letter. 
Llewellyn is coming to the States on business for his uncle, who is 





in cotton—very poor at the time. He knows nobody there and 
I thought it would be nice for him to pay you a short visit. Be 
lenient with me when I say he may arrive almost simultaneously 
with my letter. He’ll be sure to telephone you, however, and if 
his coming is inconvenient, don’t hesitate to tell him. So eager, 
dear, to hear from him all about you, good Mr. Northrup, and 
your wonderful girl! Affectionately, 


1216 Raddison Avenue, Grace Dakcy. 
LONDON. 


Little Mrs. Northrup in the dainty chintz chair thought 
wryly of the year in Geneva and annihilatingly of Grace 
Darcy and her son Llewellyn who had indeed lost the race 
with the letter only by a few hours, for he had telephoned 
he would arrive on the 6:32 that evening. He had most 
politely inquired if his coming were convenient, and Alida, 
notably poor in manufacturing sudden illnesses and trips to 
the country, had unhappily said it was. 

What had ever possessed her to lie to Mrs. Darcy? ‘‘The 
beautiful creature your Phyllis is at twenty-three . . 
your wonderful girl’’—why had she been tempted to describe 
Gladys Paige and call her Phyllis! Gladys Paige, next door, 
beyond the privet hedge that separated the Northrup land 
holdings from those of the Paiges; the daughter Phyllis 
ought to have been and wasn’t. Alida turned her head so 
that she could see out of the window. She could hear record 
music and rippling laughter proceeding from the Paige sun 
porch. Gladys drawing men as the honey flower the bees. 
If only Phyllis —— 

Alida Northrup had fashioned her child in her own image 
twenty-three years previously, and the child had disap- 
pointed her. Reason enough. She had fashioned the child 
small, dainty, with golden hair that was to have a foamy 
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fluff like that on beaten egg, with skin deliciously pink and 
white, eyes bright blue; had fashioned her full of grace, 
charm and femininity. And the child had been large, awk- 
ward, with straight black hair, dark skin and black eyes; 
had been crude, unresponsive, masculine. 

But she had had faith for a long time in the potency of the 
image, had arrayed the infanta Northrup in all the cere- 
monial pomp of babyhood—ribbons, laces and embroidery 
of heterogeneous flora and fauna—and had consoled herself 
with tales of babies whose eyes had changed, whose hair had 
fallen out, whose ears, mouths, noses had undergone star- 
tling metamorphoses. Even when Julia Northrup, a most 
blunt, disagreeable person, had critically regarded her niece 
and exclaimed, ‘‘A homely little devil, isn’t she! All North- 
rup,”’ Alida had only clung more tenaciously to her belief. 


T WASN’T until the Paiges moved to Atkinson, built a 

house beyond the privet hedge for themselves and their 
daughter Gladys, that Alida had lost hope. Gladys was the 
age of Phyllis, then four. She was small, dainty, with golden 
hair that had a foamy fluff like that on beaten egg, with skin 
deliciously pink and white, with eyes bright blue. Moreover, 
she gave promise of one who would have much grace, charm 
and femininity. Then Alida had known that her own child 
had disappointed her. 

Bearing her cross, she had struggled valiantly, persisting 
in making frilly frocks of pale pink and baby blue even 
though they had looked atrocious on the big brown child; 
sending her daughter to dancing school to acquire grace, toa 
teacher of elocution and deportment to assimilate charm; 
keeping her home by the fireside embroidering to stimulate 
latent femininity. She would doubtless have continued: to 


struggle had it not been for her sickness— Alida dated almost. 


everything either post or ante the year she had the influenza. 
Big Phil Northrup and Julia had taken Phyllis in charge 
then, had discarded the dainty frocks and bought distress- 
ingly plain dresses of somber browns, reds and yellows. 
They also had stopped dancing school, deportment, em- 
broidery, and had substituted gymnasium, hikes and gunning. 
“Phil J.’s getting to be a crackerjack shot, ’Lida,”’ big Phil 
Northrup would say. ‘And she’s got a dandy side stroke.” 
And Alida, her golden head on a lace pillow, would try not to 
wince. Phil J. 
Even the name, which she had chosen more because of its 
symphonic limpidness than because it pleased Phil, didn’t 
suit the child, 
who might just as 
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was satisfactory as a lover and a husband, but not as a com- 
panion. 

Woman, now, was infinitely preferable. Alida liked the 
tinkle of tea cups, the rustle of silk, the perfume of lacy hand- 
kerchiefs, the innocent intimacy of powdering noses and 
prinking hair together. With her daughter she had planned 
to have it. They would sip tea and eat little cakes while 
sewing by the fire. They would talk soberly of their faint 
spells and gayly of parties—parties and boys: ‘‘ Did you have 
a good time, baby?’”’ “A wonderful time, mamma, but I’m 
so worried about Georgie Bradshaw! He said if I didn’t give 
him the last dance he’d shoot himself with a revolver his 
father has in his bureau drawer and of course I couldn’t give 
him the last dance because I’d promised it to Fred Harris, 
but Georgie didn’t believe me and ——”’ 

Little Mrs. Northrup sighed and looked out of the window 
again. She could still hear dance music, still hear laughter. 
If only she had Gladys Paige for a daughter, how pleased she 
would be that young Darcy was coming. An Englishman, 
reasonably good-looking, and, in spite of the fact that cotton 
was poor at the time, not impoverished. He would immedi- 
ately be attracted; there would eventually be an engagement, 
then a wedding. She might even make the wedding gown 
herself—soft satin, bopeep effect, with a girdle of tiny white 
rosebuds. As it was, the visitor would come, return to 
England, tell his mother about the Northrup girl. And Mrs. 
Darcy would put her tongue in her cheek and say, “‘So? The 
things her mother told me!’’ But that wouldn’t be the 
worst. Horror was upon Alida that the unwelcome guest 
would fall prey to Gladys Paige. Really, that would be more 
than she could bear! 

And Phyllis would present no competition. She wasn’t 
homely. There were people who called her striking, although 
Alida didn’t agree with them. The girl was too big, too mus- 
cular. Muscle should be left to the men. She was almost as 
tall as Phil, and what was the preposterous amount she 
weighed? One hundred and forty-something. The ninety- 
eight pounds of little Mrs. Northrup shuddered. And her 
shoes and gloves? Sevens. The feet in the three-B shoes 
and the hands that wore a four-and-a-half glove wiggled in 
dismay. 

It appalled Alida to see a big woman. Julia Northrup was 
big and still unmarried. Men did not like big women. She 
ought to know, since exactly ten had proposed to her before 
Phil had come along—ten who had called her “Angel,” 
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“Doll,” “Tiny”; and had written poetry about her curls 
and her little pink ears. She was aware, of course, that 
twenty years had passed since then, that women no longer 
had waistline or hips, that chaperons were extinct, and that 
a disturbing freedom existed among the young people. Yet 
man remained the same; and man liked his women small, 
dainty, pretty, without too much intelligence. Phyllis, poor 
girl, would have no appeal. 

If she had said nothing to Mrs. Darcy! But it had been 
rather fun to live her dreams again, to tell the chance ac- 
quaintance of her wonderful daughter, to describe her 
beauty, her petiteness. ‘‘She looks quite like me,” she had 
said proudly to Mrs. Darcy. Now, in the gay chintz chair, 
she almost moaned, for the wages of sin, or the consequences 
of misrepresentation of facts, were upon her. 


T WAS after five o’clock when she came downstairs, a 

diminutive black crow nervously pecking along in the black 
silk gown with tiers of saucy ruffles. Her face was creamed 
and powdered and her hair meticulously smoothed and 
patted in little waves like fluted frosting on a cake. 

“‘Beauty sleep over?” inquired big Phil Northrup affably, 
coming forward and taking her by the hands. 

“Hello, mother,” said Phyllis pleasantly, but as casually 
as if she had addressed a stranger. 

Alida made no formal or informal salutation, but pro- 
ceeded into the living room, where she set straight a vase 
that was an eighth of an inch from its appointed sphere. 
Then she announced dramatically: ‘‘We’ve a guest tonight 
for dinner.” 

“Damn!” said big Phil Northrup, but without heat. He 
stood before the fireplace, although there was no blaze, 
hands behind him, teetering on his feet. He seldom sat 
down, Phil Northrup. He was too alive to be still. At fifty 
he had the poise of forty, the vigor of thirty and the vision 
of twenty. 

Phyllis stood beside her father. Of members of a famous 
breed of animals, say, of horses, they would remind one—the 
physical likenesses were so marked. 

Both had the same breadth of shoulders, length of limb, 
leanness and hardness of flesh. Both had straight glossy black 
hair, deep-set black eyes, and skin the color of a perpetual 
coat of summer tan. Of the two the girl, of course, was the 
smaller, had less of angularity of frame, less of harshness and 
heaviness of feature. Her bobbed hair was short and combed 
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and swimming! 
Gladys Paige was 
still playing with 
dolls and sitting 
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so badly too! 
Passion, tender- 
ness and gal- 
lantry she had in 
good measure 
from Phil, but no 
companionship. 
Phil liked to 
hunt, to fish, to 

shoot, and Alida’s 

little feet | ¢ 
wouldn’t take her 
very far and her 
little hands 
shrank from con- 
tact with any- 
thing rough. Phil 
liked jokes and 
Alida simply 
couldn’t under- 
stand them. Phil 
liked dogs and 
detested cats and 
Alida adored cats 
and was afraid of 
dogs. No; man 


IN THE MORNING 
GLADYS WOULD | 
COME ON THE | 
PRETEXT OF BOR- | 
ROWING OR PROF- | 
FERING BOOKS, 
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brown dress was 
also mercilessly 
plain. But there 
was nothing me- 
diocre about her 
eyes, which re- 
flected the glow 
of the afternoon 
sun and added 
little lights of 
their own, or 
about her mouth 
with its humor- 
ous twist. Yes, 
there were people 
who called Phyl- 
lis Northrup 
striking. 


“TMMHE Rossi 

girl had her 
baby today,” said 
Phyllis. And to 
her father! 

Mrs. Northrup 
flushed. Phyllis 
had gone into so- 
cial service work 
following her 
| graduation from 
college two years 
ago. Alida had 
| 








not approved of 
college, nor had 
she favored the 
work. There were 
too many Rossi 
girls and their 
babies concerned 
in it. Gladys 
Paige had gone to 
|| finishing school 
|| and then had 
stayed home with 
1] her mother in a 
|| true filial fashion. 
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‘““THERE’S ALWAYS 
A GENUINE NU- 
CLEUS—LIKE MRS. 
MELVIN’S CLOCK’? 
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Antique Stuffing 


By WALTER A. DYER 


four-post bed, mahog- 
any secretary, tall clock 
by Samuel Mulliken, 
Hitchcock chairs, old 
glass and china, Wind- 
sor chairs, and many 
other antiques. 

I have invented the 
name East Dunham 
and prefer to disguise 
other names, but the 
facts are authentic. 

Now East Dunham 
is only a few miles from 
my home and I had 
been developing a de- 
sire to possess another 
Boston rocker and one 
or two more loop-back 
Windsor side chairs. I 
suspected that my mod- 
est bid on the Windsors 
might not go unchal- 
lenged, and I resolved 
to limit it to $20, but 
it seemed not unlikely 
that I might get a com- 
monplace Boston 
rocker for $4 or $5. I 
might add that I was 
somewhat less sophisti- 







eo ee a LMOST any sort of antique can be pur- 
AY, ¥ eos) chased in most places by visiting a few 
eaeeu| shops, possibly within a short walk of your 
gti own home, but it is a common human 
"Mei tendency to go farther and fare worse. 
¥94| There is romance in the idea of a country 
vendue. There is drama, possibly pathos, 
: =<} in the village dooryard littered with vener- 
able household goods. There is a gossipy instinct in the best 
of us that is appealed to by ancient Lares and Penates ex- 
posed to public view. 

Besides, the country auction makes such a satisfactory ob- 
jective for a summer day’s motor trip. Fifty or even a hun- 
dred miles of good road through pleasant countryside is no 
hardship when there lurks at the end of the drive the possi- 
bility of bidding in for $9.80 an old drop-leaf table—very 
likely it will be painted red and no one but you will suspect 
that it is solid cherry—worth $50 at the very least, or in any 
event getting a good laugh out of the antics of the rural auc- 
tioneer and the simple-minded rustics in his audience. 

It is, in more ways than one, an adventure worth while. 

But just think a moment. Is it surprising that these en- 
ticements should have occurred to certain commercially 
minded persons who are clever enough to make capital of 
them? 

For two or three weeks an advertisement had been appear- 
ing in Worcester, Springfield, Hartford and New Haven 
papers—and very likely in other cities as well—which at- 
tracted the attention of many persons whose hobby is “‘ pick- 
ing up” antiques. It was a small but alluring advertisement 
which read somewhat as follows: 


The household goods of the late 

Dr. William Hambury, including 

many VALUABLE ANTIQUES, will 
be sold at 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


beginning 10 A.M. on Friday, August 15th, 
at the residence, Maple Street, 
East Dunham, Mass. 


In order that the executors may settle the 
estate, everything will be sold. 


A few days before the sale there was added to this adver- 
tisement a closely printed list of some of the antiques—maple 


cated than I have since 
become. 

The sale was already in progress when I arrived and there 
were only a few low-priced cars among the automobiles that 
were parked up and down the village street. City people, it 
was obvious, were there in full force, with just enough cu- 
rious country folk to lend a dash of local color. I recognized 
in the crowd a man from Springfield whom I knew, one Ed- 
win Marshall. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “‘aren’t you lost?” 

“Of course,” said he in a manner slightly apologetic, “‘I 
know what these country auctions are, planted full of deal- 
ers’ junk and all that, and with dealers’ agents ready to snap 
up anything they can get at a reasonable price, but they 
amuse me and you never know but you may get hold of 
something good toward the end of the day when the crowd’s 
attention wanders.” 


WONDERED a little about his cynicism as I strolled 

around among the objects on display in the yard and in- 
side the old white house. It struck me that the late doctor 
had crowded an extraordinarily large collection of antiques 
into his small residence. I wondered what he could have 
wanted with so many mirrors and what his idea was in keep- 
ing all those big glass carboys. There seemed to be a lot of 
rubbish, as might perhaps have been expected, but there were 
also a few pieces that looked to me like fine antiques. The 
Mulliken clock particularly aroused my admiration. I ex- 
amined the Windsor chairs with some care and discovered 
evidences of new spindles and pieced-out legs. I lowered 
my intended bid to $12. 

I went back to where the bidding was going on. The auc- 
tioneer, I concluded, was not a local character. He seemed 
very alert and shrewd and at times displayed such an accu- 
rate knowledge of antiques and their values that I began to 
suspect that the ignorance which he exhibited at other times 
was assumed for a purpose. 

He was holding in his hand a decanter-shaped glass bottle 
of amethyst hue. The crowd was indulging in one of those 
periods of restlessness and distracted attention familiar to 
auction-goers, and the bidding was slow. 

“What, only sixteen dollars for this rare old piece of Sand- 
wich glass?” cried the auctioneer with a great show oi 
astonishment and disgust. ‘‘ You’re missing a great chance, 
folks. Only sixteen—sixteen? Won’t someone say twenty? 
Mr. Beaudant? Where is Mr. Beaudant? Oh, well, Conny, 
it’s yours for sixteen and I hope you’re satisfied.” 

Conwell, the man who stepped up and received the bottle, 
wore a broad grin. I knew him as 4 newspaper man who had 
a flair for old glass and a talent for getting it cheap. He saw 
me and came over. 

“T’ve followed this bottle about among the auction sales 
all summer,” said he, ‘‘ but every time the owner bid it in and 


stopped me. I swore I’d get it, and wouldn’t pay over eight- 


een for it, and now I’ve got it for sixteen. Old Beaudant will 
be sore. He must have been taking a nap.” 


“Conny,” said I, “‘I wish you’d explain something to me. 
I don’t understand what you mean by following this bottle 
about. And who’s Beaudant?”’ 

He looked at me with a sort of patient pity. ‘‘Beaudant,”’ 
said he, “‘is a dealer—one of the dealers that make a practice 
of stuffing these auctions with their goods. They hang 
around and bid in their own stuff if it doesn’t go high enough 
to suit them. Beaudant and I have been playing a game for 
this bottle all summer, and now I’ve beaten him. Rich, isn’t 
it?” 

“But do you mean to tell me that all these things here 
have been planted by dealers?” 

“‘Oh, no, not all. There’s always a genuine nucleus, but 
when you’ve been at this game as long as I have you'll begin 
to suspect everything. And after you’ve attended several 
sales, certain objects begin to look strikingly familiar to you. 
Like this bottle, for example, and Mrs. Melvin’s clock.” 

“Mrs. Melvin’s clock?” 

**Yes, the Mulliken. It’s a good clock, too, and Mrs. Mel- 
vin could have sold it ten times over for $175 or so, but she’s 
stubborn about it and means to get $250 if she has to spend 
twice that shipping it around. You'll probably see her bid 
on it before the afternoon’s over. She’s that Titian-haired 
lady with the bored look over there, sitting on the ladder- 
back chair. You'll see her become more animated when the 
clock’s put up. She has some other things here too.” 

I began to observe proceedings with a somewhat more en- 
lightened understanding. It was obvious that most of the 
bidding was being done by the city people and there were two 
or three dark-visaged gentlemen among them that I sus- 
pected of being dealers or their agents. Conwell corrobo- 
rated my suspicions. 

““Sure,”’ said he, ‘‘half of this is just a game among dealers, 
and a rather foolish game, too, since they can’t fool one an- 
other. The main object, however, is to take superfluous 
money away from city people who would balk at the price in 
shops. The rest of it—this rural stuff—is just scenery.” 


OMETIMES neighbors of the doctor started the bidding 
on some remembered piece of furniture or bric-a-brac, 
but if it was at all desirable, they were soon smothered out. 
I began to see that this local interest had its value to the 
manipulators in charge. 

One white-haired lady by calm persistence did succeed in 
getting for somewhere around $9 a low black-walnut rocking- 
chair of the Victorian period that neither dealers nor city 
bidders seemed greatly to desire, and I rejoiced inwardly. 
But for the most part the local characters were merely 
among those present. 

At noon a recess was called for luncheon, and doughnuts 
and coffee were sold. They were very good. 

“Doughnuts and coffee,”” remarked Conwell, “‘are the con- 
ventional feed. They contribute to the bucolic atmosphere.” 

In the afternoon the bidding became more lively. The bet- 
ter things were offered and the prices began to soar. The 


¢ 


ell 





auctioneer, who was a first-rate actor, gradually worked him- 
self up to a sort of frenzy; his perspiration at least was 
genuine. The competitive spirit among the bidders, cleverly 
encouraged, became more and more eager and I saw the light 
of the gambler’s ardor in more eyes than one. It was an 
interesting study in psychology all around. 
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I bid once on the Windsor chairs and then subsided. The 
pace had become too hot for me, though I was not wholly un- 
touched by the excitement of the game. The chairs sold for 
$35 and $40, and Edwin Marshall carried off two of them to 
his car. I thought there was something furtive and shame- 
faced in his movements and I took occasion to accost him 
again. 

“‘T had my eye on those Windsors,” said I, “but the bid- 

ding got beyond me.” 

“They aren’t worth what I paid,” said he, ‘“‘and I don’t 
me, suppose I shall keep them. I know a man who will take them 
ttle off my hands. I hate to go back empty-handed, that’s all.” 

There was something professional and businesslike and not 
nt,”’ very interesting in the disposal of the better pieces of ma- 
tice hogany. I didn’t follow it very closely, but it looked to me 
lang like a game of the dealers among themselves. When the 
ugh Mulliken clock was put up, however, I sat up and took no- 
2 for tice. So did the henna-haired Mrs. Melvin, and I amused 
isn’t myself by watching her. 

One of the dark-visaged men started the bidding at $150, 
here as though scornful of the futile subterfuge of any tentative 

low bid on this well-known object. Very likely he was begin- 
but ning where he had left off at the last sale. It was a handsome 
egin clock and there were enough who coveted it to run the price 
yeral up to $200. Then things slowed down. The auctioneer did 
you. his best, but the experienced bidders fell silent. Very likely 
el they were waiting, just as I was, to see whether Mrs. Melvin, 

weary of the expensive game, would let go. She set her 
Mel- jaw and waited while the auctioneer droned, “Going once; 
she’s going twice ——”’ 
pend 
r bid a Roy Edwin Marshall, in a hoarse voice, put in a bid of 
aired $205. Would that settle it? There was a certain excite- 
ider- ment in this situation after all, though it had little to do 
1 the with a bona-fide sale of antiques. 

“The five I’m offered,” cried the auctioneer with re- 
e en- newed vigor. ‘‘Who says the ten? Am I offered the ten? 
f the Two-five I’m offered. Going at two-five. Going once; going 
> two twice ial 

sus- He glanced significantly at Mrs. Melvin. ‘‘Ten,”’ said she 
robo- in a hard, thin voice. 

“Sold to Mrs. Melvin for two-ten,” groaned the auction- 
alers, eer. ‘‘What’s next, Bill?”’ 

e an- Mrs. Melvin left her place in the front rank and as she 
[uous passed me I heard her mutter what sounded like a very un- 
ice in ladylike expletive. Conwell favored me with a sagacious 
eo wink. So that was what a country vendue was like. I was 
conscious of a decline in interest and a sort of disgust with 
ding the whole affair, but one object remained to hold me. At 
brac, last the Boston rocker was placed on the table. 
| out. I think it was one of the doctor’s own pieces. It 
o the wasn’t a very good one. I had examined it and 
had found one of the rungs split and crudely re- 
ed in paired with wire and it showed other signs of hard 
king- usage. However, I had come on the quest of a 
r city Boston rocker and had wasted the better part of 
ardly. a day, so I bid $3. The chair brought $18 from 
ierely a beautifully gowned lady who wouldn’t want it 
when she got it home. 
hnuts ‘“‘Good-by, Conny,” said I. “I’m going to get 
out of this.” 
e con- “Don’t blame you,” said he. ‘But it is educa- 
rere.” tional, isn’t it?”’ 
e bet- 
The 
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And then, because I really did want a Boston rocker, I 
drove on to the next town and bought one in an honest if 
prosaic shop for $7. And it was a better one than the doc- 
tor’s too. 

That was the last country auction of antiques I ever at- 
tended that was advertised beyond the limits of the county 
in which it was held. 

This matter of advertising is, I think, a good basis for siz- 
ing up these sales. Is it sensible to suppose that it would pay 
to advertise so widely a sale of simple household effects like 
those of the late Dr. William Hambury of East Dunham, 
Massachusetts? Somebody has to pay for that advertising — 
somebody who has a sizable stake in the enterprise. 

Though somewhat disillusioned, I do not wish to seem as 
cynical as Conwell or Edwin Marshall. There are undoubt- 
edly plenty of bona-fide auction sales about the countryside. 
They are chiefly of miscellaneous household goods, in the 
midst of which a worthwhile antique may occasionally be 
found, if one has the patience to wait for it. Such sales are 
advertised locally by handbills and posters and are attended 
by thrifty neighbors whose interest is in logging chains and 
second-hand feather beds rather than in Hepplewhite chairs. 

But there are drawbacks even to the best of these sales. I 
have known of cases where splendid old things were bought 
for a song—maple chests of drawers, tavern tables, slat-back 
chairs, and the like—but they are the exceptions. One may 
have to attend many sales before coming across one of these 
nuggets, and I sometimes wonder whether the rare find is 
ever a full compensation for the time consumed. Of course, 
there is always the lure of the uncertain quest, if that appeals 
to you. Personally, Iam not very 
keen for auctions in any form. 

Moreover, if it is known that 
there are desirable antiques among 
the household goods to be offered, 
even though this knowledge is 
local, you will find that there are 
others as wise and eager as your- 
self. There are antique hounds 
and small dealers everywhere now- 
adays, and the first thing you 
know you are engaged, perhaps 
unexpectedly, in competitive bid- 
ding and are paying more for things 
than, under the circumstances, 
they are worth. 4 

Another aspect of the antique { ; 
auction game should be mentioned 
in passing—that of the big sales in 
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big cities. These are, in general, of two sorts—dealers’ sales 
and outright sales of important collections. They are all ex- 
pensive in selling costs and advertising. Catalogues have to 
be prepared and printed. Auctioneers’ commissions are high . 
and the overhead charges of the big galleries are great. 
These expenses must ultimately come out of the purses of 
the purchasers, or such sales would not pay. 


HE sales of important collections are, as a rule, honest 

enough. Many of the pieces are well known to the acquisi- 
tive cognoscenti and there is little opportunity for humbug. 
Such an auction is all right for old hands at the game, but it 
is scarcely a place for beginners. Prices are boosted sky- 
high, often by agents of wealthy collectors whose orders are 
to acquire certain pieces at any cost. Most of the record 
prices in the antique market are to be found in the reports of 
such sales. They have produced an inflated and unreal idea 
of values. ‘ 

At a recent sale a Duncan Phyfe table, conservatively val- 
ued at $800, was bid up to $4100. At another sale $2000 was 
paid for a set of chairs which could have been duplicated at 
a shop just around the corner for $1000. Unless the saving 
of money is no object, such sales should be avoided by the 
novice. 

There is a sense of excitement and haste at such sales that 
militates against careful examination, even when such exam- 
ination is allowed and encouraged, and it is possible to find 
oneself the possessor at a high figure of a piece which on 
sober afterthought one finds one does not really want. In 
short, the psychology of the auction sale is unhealthy. It 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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ld and New Annual Friends 


You Can Meet Them in Your Garden 
By ALFRED C. HoTTEs 





circus. With so many amusing acts going on all 

around us, which shall we watch? So with the cata- 
logue—each page seems to say, ‘‘ Here are flowers that your 
garden must include! Without these annuals the garden is 
not completely beautiful!” 

Perhaps you envy the persons who know exactly what to 
plant in their gardens, and remark, ‘“‘I would certainly plant 
a bigger garden if I but knew just what flowers to sow to 
give me a long season of bloom.”’ But no one knows just 
what to plant. The more one studies the annuals of a garden 
the more difficult he finds it to make a choice. 

Of course it is not too late to sow annuals of some sorts 
and it is just the right time to purchase plants of such an- 
nuals as needed earlier sowing. 

Annuals by their nature always rush into bloom and be- 
come so intent upon producing all their flowers at once that 
they are like spoiled children who receive a huge legacy from 
their wealthy uncle and need a guardian to prevent their 
spending it. They use all their strength to produce seeds. 
It is our part to act as guardians— 
to cut the flowers as they are pro 
duced or to remove the developing 
seeds at regular intervals. 

Each year the garden dons its 
annual dress; some gardens wear 
dresses of perennials remodeled 


"Ta catalogue from a seedsman is like a three-ring 

























Hunnemannia is a delightful poppy 
with a frightful name. 


Gaillardias come in annuals too. 











(Continued on Page 130) 














ce. % Cacalia coccinea (Tasselflower), yellow 
and scarlet, is fine for borders. 


/ - At left—The new Crested Cosmos 

makes an excellent cut flower. . 

The Double Delphiniums add a newer 
note to the garden. 
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Salpiglossis is one of the 
very finest annuals. 
Ageratum is an especially good bedding annual. 




















Zinnias are improving in size 
and color each season. 
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Brachycome is dwarf-growing and comes 














in blue or white flowers. 
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Iris Everywhere and All the Time 


New Varieties You Can Depend Upon 


By JOHN C. WISTER 


President The American Iris Society 


Illustrated by J. «Marion Shull 








+ EARNED legislators occasion- 
SY . . 
i Rey ally amuse the gardening public 
 Baeat)| by suggesting that the sun- 
®§ Wawa flower, golden rod or laurel be 
mma} made officially the ‘National 
Flower.” It is not my purpose to dispar- 
age such a choice, but rather to call atten- 
tion to the fact that if any one flower is 
truly national in every sense, it is the iris. 
It is worthy of official recognition. 

Iris species grow wild in more states than 
the flowers suggested above, and there is 
no American garden where some kind of 


(Continued on Page 132) 


Dorothea K. William- 
son is a hybrid of Iris 
fulva and Iris foliosa. 








Mary Barnett is 
one of the newer 
lavender-blues. 


Orchid is delightfully named. 
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Most unique of 
all is Iris fulva, 
@ terra-cotta 
red. 







Sequoiah is a recent addition 
to the Iris world. 























No garden 
should be with- 
out Her Maj- 
esty, @ pink- 
lavender. 

















Maori Princess 
is one of the 
newer yellow 
bicolors. 


White Crane, 
a large novelty, 
offers interest 
and variety. 


























Morning Splendor is a magnificent novelty. 

























Virginia Moore, 
a clear chrome- 
yellow, isreally a 
valuable garden 
newcomer. 
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(creation, Snnovation, 


Translated by Rosemary Carr Benet 


ryagne| AM going to discuss the subject which was the main topic 
Seqe2| of my lectures in America—namely, creation, innovation 
we4| and invention. I have always been an innovator and for 
#cgm)| twenty years I have been at the head of all revolutionary 
fj}| and subversive movements. Just as our good old Clemen- 
| ceau was a destructive critic, always engaged if possible in 
> | knocking over ministries and governments, so I am apt to 
be a destructive force in the world of the mode, trying as soon as one fashion 
is established to find a still newer phase. Tomorrow’s styles always seem 
more beautiful and desirable to me than today’s. 

As soon as a fashion is secure in favor I take pleasure in dethroning it; I 
am at the same time an anarchist and a reactionary. I confess it frankly 
here, for I know that my anarchy is not a crime in your eyes but, on the con- 
trary, a claim to your sympathy. 

I have created, I have invented many things which succeeded, such as 
the short skirt, which went far beyond my desires and my intentions; the 
hobble skirt, the popularity of which went to such extremes that it became 
ridiculous; the turban, which I borrowed from the Orient; panniers, which 
I borrowed from the time of Louis XV; and the knickerbocker skirt, which 
has not yet been developed to the limit of its possibilities. 

All my colleagues who are also innovators admit and agree that I am the 
most daring inventor of all; or, if you prefer, the most stubborn—he who 
never listens to the voice of reason but only to his own desire for change. 

It is as a designer that I speak to you today, and as a designer I bewail 
the difficulty that exists in interesting you in what is really new and original. 

You are fidelity itself in your attachment to your habits and it is difficult 
for you to change from what you have once adopted. Who can reproach a 
woman with too much fidelity? It is not a fault; it is, on the contrary, a 
virtue and a very rare one. But where it touches on the mode this fidelity 
becomes routine and is as much to be distrusted as if it were a fault. 

The mode demands constant changes, which would be much more fre- 
quent if the designers did not drag on their feet like a ball and chain the 
dead weight represented by the mass of America. The truth is that between 
you and me there are intermediaries whose sole function is to bring to you 
my new ideas, and they do not doit. You send each season from New York 
to Paris emissaries charged with the task of bringing back to you hints of 
what is new and of telling you all the latest developments. But these inter- 
mediaries belong to business houses, and their best interest is to keep the old 
ways unchanged. 

- Their manufacture of clothes is organized; their workmen and cutters 
have the knack of making a standardized garment which has become famil- 
iar to them. Why must new elements be introduced which will upset the 
routine of work and endanger the profits of the business? 

Aren’t women well enough dressed as they are? Is it necessary every 
year to change and adopt new workroom methods, to use new machines, to 





train a special staff for a new cutting technic? Everybody seems satisfied — 


with the present formula; does anybody cry for a change? Where is the 
innovator who dares revolt against the present form? 

Added to that is the fact that certain of these buyers, charged with finding 
a novelty from among the scores of collections they will visit in Paris, are 
lacking in intuition and taste and therefore incapable of recognizing an in- 
spiration when they see one, or of comprehending the flash of genius that 
certain designers manage to inculcate in their work. Incapable also of 
understanding the shadow of an intent indicated in a subtle cut, they judge 
a dress only from one point of view—the ease with which it may be copied. 

I can assure you that nothing is more painful for a creator who has put 
all his heart and soul and art and thought into his creations than to see his 
creations shown to a crowd of people who seem completely alien to his art 
and who, for the most part, are unable to appreciate his intentions, the re- 
search and thought and significance that have gone into the making of the 
dresses and coats and blouses and hats which are presented to them. 

As soon as they discover a model to be out of the ordinary and not in line 
with the usual they turn away with an affectation of indifference or even of 
distaste, as if they were condemning a dangerous heresy. 

What fare shall we give these gentlemen? Old stuff, already shown? 
Predigested ideas which will not surprise them, to which they are already 
accustomed? Dresses which look like the ones they saw last year? 
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Gowns Designed by Paul Poitret 


If you have the ill luck to bring them something new they will say, ‘Too 
extreme; American women can’t wear that.”’ 

Thus you are condemned to see from the real Paris fashions only costumes 
and models without significance, lacking personality, without novelty; and 
your own styles evolve slowly or do not evolve at all. All the dresses which 
have some character of their own, which contain the germs of new ideas and 
which indicate coming tendencies are carefully hidden from you—to facili- 
tate wholesale copying. To facilitate their business, it is better that nothing 
should be changed and that the models brought back from Paris should be 
universally becoming to every customer and suit Canadian purchasers as 
well as those in Florida and Connecticut. 

A certain one of them said to me cynically, ‘‘The most beautiful model, to 
me, is the one I can sell the most of. I don’t come here for art but for busi- 
ness.”’ They all think that, and they buy not the best but the most banal 
of all our models. And from a selection of banalities you cannot help but 
choose a banality. 

It must be added that in all our dressmaking houses the order has been 
given to put a tight rein on all that is extreme and original, so as not to 
startle or frighten off the American buyers who represent today the only 
faithful clientele. Thus this class of buyers who are sought out by all dress- 
making houses retards the free flight of fashion and irrevocably compromises 
our industry, which ought to be always on the lookout for originality. 

The creators, the innovators, those who really want new models, have 
already put a tight rein on their creative imagination. They are torn be- 
tween a desire to create what is expected of them—that is to say, new 
ideas—and the fear of not being understood by the buyers who wish them 
to limit themselves to a middle ground of mediocrity. Thus the level of 
imagination is lowered and threatens to disappear entirely. 

This is true for dresses, but it is even more distressingly true for hats, 
which have been absolutely and strictly the same for more than five years. 
Feminine fashions at the moment are in a lethargy and change no more than 
masculine styles. That is to say, the changes which come about are insignifi- 
cant—they consist in putting a buckle in place of a button, a braid frog in 
place of a tassel; but the silhouette and the structure remain essentially 
the same, as in the men’s fashions. 

One cannot tell whether you have any individuality. If there are those 
among you who do possess individuality, let them not fear to seek dresses 
adapted to their own personalities, and let the vulgar dress themselves 
vulgarly like a group of boarding-school girls or an orphanage in uniform. 
Be charitable and tolerant toward those who are daring and who break away 
from tradition. Encourage them instead of exposing them to ridicule. 

You have often asked why Paris is the center for innovations—for it was, 
once upon a time. If it is that no longer today it is because the war has 
gravely modified fortunes. And the great ladies who could once allow them- 
selves to be arbiters of elegance and taste, who were leaders of the ranks 
and beacons of elegance, have had to retrench their expenses. 

Today it is America which should uphold the banner of luxury. Your 
country has everything needed to carry on the réle of France, who has 
temporarily declined from her high estate. America has pretty women who 
are healthy, well balanced, radiant as flowers with energy and force. 

How many times have I been asked what I thought of the American 
woman! How many times have I answered that she is the most beautiful 
in the world, the best balanced, the most natural type, the most perfect ex- 
ample of feminine form, almost like the ideal conceived by the Greeks of 
antiquity —perhaps even more slender and alluring. But one thing is lack- 
ing—personality. You alone can acquire it or create it. Why don’t you 
like originality? Why are you ashamed to try the new and daring? Why 
do you fear to make yourselves ridiculous in differing from others when you 
do not fear to be ridiculous in imitating them? 

Why, in the country where Liberty is constantly invoked, do you let 
yourselves be such slaves? Raise the banner of revolt and encourage those 
who since the beginning have striven for new forms of beauty! 

This is perhaps a long dissertation which will fall on deaf ears. Women 
do not like to hear men chatter even when they are talking about fashions. 
I think perhaps they will be more responsive to the sketches I am sending 
them which represent a series of evening dresses that I have just designed 
for a young girls’ ball. 





| In VENtION " By “Paul Potret 
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The Lean Years 


By MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


Illustrated by Addison Burbank 





<eca}OU mean I’m let out?” asked Simon in- 
1 fa| credulously. 

Mr. Wither looked at him and then 
4e05'4| away into those spaces where wise and 

S88) conciliatory phrases grow. 

is “You don’t want to put it like that, 
yeni Simon,” he said. “I’ve told you what 

: ‘| we’re up against here. The business has 
to Saaeego a complete reorganization, and we can’t see any 
real opportunity for you; that’s all.” 

A spade remained a spade to Simon. “‘So I get the gate,” 
he remarked. ‘I’m the goat.” 

Mr. Wither again protested, with a wave of his un- 
pleasantly freckled, fat little hand. ‘‘We’ve given the mat- 
ter the closest thought before we put it upto you. Naturally, 
since Mr. Clermont founded the industry and it still bears 
his name, this connection has been harder to sever than any 
other ——”’ 

Simon stiffened and cut in rather rudely: ‘‘‘That’s neither 
here nor there. I prefer to be kept or fired on my own 
merits, not because my father-in-law happened to begin 
this business.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Wither; ‘‘I was sure you’d feel that 
way. And frankly, from my own point of view, if I were a 
young man I’d prefer another connection, Simon. It’s going 
to be hard to get this business on its feet. Advancement is 
going to be slow, exceedingly slow, here. On the other hand, 
some growing industry ought to be glad to welcome a young 
fellow like you.” 

He did not mention any growing industry in particular, 
an omission which Simon noted grimly. But there was 
ncthing more to be said. Mr. Wither’s manner was suave, 
and yet likeiron. Simon 
had known, of course, 
that things were in bad 
shape in the factory. 
They had been that way 
for five years or more, 
and he was given, with 
the rest of the depart- 
ment heads, to a good 
deal of grumbling and 
speculation on how 
much moremoney could 
be made almost any- 
where else. But that 
he would be let out had 
never occurred to 
Simon. He had mar- 
ried Virginia Clermont, 
and so married natur- 
ally into a position at 
the Clermont Garment 
Factory, in the days 
just before the war, 
when that was equiva- 
lent to marrying into 
industrial royalty. But 
the war, having finished 
dealing roughly with a 
good many other royal- 
ties, had taken a stray 
crack at the Clermont 
one in passing. 











HE war stopped too 

suddenly for the 
factory. It left it ina 
state of commercial 
shell shock, with a mass 
of overproduction to assimilate and canceled orders raining 
on it. Dividends ceased and Virginia, who was the Clermont 
heiress, suddenly was no longer one. Old Mr. Clermont died 
before the worst of it materialized, and a group of lesser 
executives took over the businéss, wrangling with the credi- 
tors over which was the best way out of the woods and seem- 
ing to come no closer to a clearing, though they escaped 
actual bankruptcy. 

As for Simon Jewett, he got his position back when he 
came home from France, and accepted the situation in busi- 
ness as he accepted other disillusionments attendant on the 
war. He drew his salary, which was good as salaries of that 
level went, but never adequate, as is often the habit of 
salaries, and lived in the house that Mr. Clermont had built 


for Virginia when she was married, and did all the things 
that a young man in the inner social group of a city usually 
does. If he was occasionally posted at his clubs for non- 
payment of dues, so were half the other young fellows they 
knew. If his bills ran behind, he didn’t let them go too far 
before he sent something on account. He was comfortably 
dissatisfied with the way they lived, but neither excited nor 
seriously worried about it. For if he was in deep, other 
people were in deeper. At least, they had been until now. 
Leaving Mr. Wither’s very unpromising presence, he went 
back to the small office which had his name on the door. It 
was not much of an office nor had the business done in it 
lately been important, for the firm’s advertising had been 
cut to the bone and Simon was advertising manager. But he 
realized now in a vague sort of way that the room had been 
a refuge. He knew the view from its single window. There 
was a smokestack and a line of cottages back of the coffee 
mills across the street, and a hill in the distance. It was a 
back drop on which he sometimes arranged other scenes— 
queer things that had happened in France, places he had 















“YOU MEAN YOU’RE GO- 
ING TO ABANDON ME?’”’ 
SHE ASKED SHRILLY 


been fond of when he was a boy, fancies of places he had 
never seen but had heard or read about. 

In here he had sat, day after day, figuring out ways to 
impress the merit of Clermont Wool Products upon an un- 
interested world. It had not been a job with much play in 
it lately. So limited, it had not been interesting, much less 
inspiring. But it was something to come to every day, some- 
thing which allowed him a function, and at least it took care 
of Virginia to some extent. 

He would have to tell Virginia about this tonight. 

At that thought his mind stopped abruptly and refused 
to goon. Until then Simon had been thinking mainly of the 
injustice of the firm in letting him go when he had been 


certainly doing the best he could under the circumstances. ° 
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But now he thought of Virginia, and not ten- . 
derly, but with something like fatigue. What i" 
an awful fuss she’d make! He imagined it with : 


distaste. And what was he going to do about it? 
With her rowing only this morning about not 
having enough clothes and kicking about the fact 
that he’d asked her to go easy on her charge accounts, how 
could he manage her in the face of this complete break-up? 
He did the natural thing. Sitting down at his desk he 
took out his check book and looked at the balance. Then he 
pulled out a file of bills and went through them, adding up 
the totals on a separate sheet of paper. It made a very com- 
prehensive grand total. Simon regarded it for a moment and 
then began to embellish it further with expenses that were 
or would be due shortly: Insurance; the new license for the 
car; club dues for the current quarter; household expenses. 
The amount in the check book, even adding the three months’ 
salary that the firm proposed to pay him in a gesture of fare- 
well, did not foot up so very much larger than the amount 
of the obligations. That was a pleasant thing to tell Virginia. 
He knew the way she would take it. She wouldn’t cry. She’d 
row about it. At first her pretty mouth might 
shut tight, as if it would never open again. But it 
would. She’d think of things to say, inadequacies 
to point out. Simon knew that she couldn’t help 
pointing them out any more than he could help the 
fact that they were there. For years he had secretly 
felt a little inadequate about life, but he had tried 
to conceal that by refusing to take it too seriously. 


pisces the bills neatly on top of one another, 
as if it were the best he could do for them, 
Simon laid them away and lit one of the three 
pipes. It came over him unpleasantly that it 
didn’t matter in the least whether he did any work 
ornot. There were some loose ends to be tied, of 
course. But if they were going to farm his work 
out to some advertising agency it would all have 
to be reshaped anyway. He was, to all intent and 
purpose, through; and a feeling of not knowing 
what to do next began to weigh him down. He’d 
have to get something pretty quickly. The in- 
terest on the house mortgage was due next month 
in addition to everything else, and he had promised 
that he would try to make a payment of some 
kind on the principal. They had put the mortgage on, he 
and Virginia, when they bought the new car four years ago 
and had made the loan large enough to clear up a lot of 
minor debts. Now there were more debts and the car was 
pretty shabby. Yes, thought Simon, he’d have to look out 
for a new position at once, before his obligations got any 
worse. If he were a free man it would be different. It might 
be the chance to make a clean break and find out what he 
really wanted to do. But when a man was married it 
wasn’t his own game. 

Virginia had the car. Simon remembered that she was out 
at some party or other, but he couldn’t remember where i? 
was or who was giving it. She went about so much and so 
intimately with her group that their activities all seemed 
alike. Apparently she had a good time, except when she 
was feeling the limitations of being married to a man with 
an inadequate salary. Simon realized the limitations for 
Virginia. And tonight, as he went home on the surface car 
and pretended to be reading his paper, he secretly felt the 
bonds chafing him, too, as if suddenly they had been pulled 
with his own flesh. His thoughts became quietly iconoclastic 
about marriage. A man couldn’t admit it openly or put up 
any howl, but unless you happened to have children, as he 
and Virginia did not, what was there in it for either of them? 
Husbands and wives—the words joggled in his mind and 
grimaced from several scandal-mongering newspaper head- 
lines. Struggle, dissatisfaction, being let down and letting 
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EVERYONE SAID VIRGINIA 
WAS SUPERB. SHE SHOWED 
NO CONCERN OR DISTRESS 
ABOUT WHAT MOST OF 
THEIR FRIENDS KNEW 
ABOUT SIMON 


the other person down—that was what marriage seemed to 
be pretty generally. After the bloom came off, what did it 
mean to be married except just that? 

His house as he went up the walk waited for him with an 
air of obligation. There were bricks loose in the walk and he 
noticed again that the window casings needed paint. Like 
Virginia, the house had been expensive from the start, more 
expensive than Simon could afford. They had always been 
house poor, with their twelve rooms and three bathrooms 
and eternal plumbers’ bills and carpenters’ repairs and taxes. 
Before Mr. Clermont died and his business had been shat- 
tered he had delighted in making a fine home for his 
daughter, and personally had overseen its building. But he 
had left the endowment to his son-in-law, who more than 
often found it difficult. Simon went in now and hung up his 
coat as usual in the front coat closet. But he did it with an 
almost guilty feeling of acting under false pretenses tonight. 
He no longer was a man with an income. 


E WOULD have told Virginia at dinner, but it seemed 

too cruel. There was a plan for a new dancing club 
afoot, and she was called away from the table to the tele- 
phone three times and came back each time with an air of 
having been on the most important of errands. She was a 
pretty young woman who had never altered the debutante 
manners which had been so successful during her first season, 
although she had used them now for some ten years. When 
she was not flirting with a man she was upbraiding him, for 
those were the two tricks in her bag to arouse and hold in- 
terest. As time had runon she had scolded Simon more and 
coquetted with him less and rather reversed the order for 
other men. She had kept young. Saleswomen still flattered 
her hips and hairdressers the glint in her hair and men still 
looked at her eager, beautifully shaped mouth. 

Tonight, because she was excited and interested, she was 
prettier than ever, and both for fear and for pity Simon de- 
layed his announcement until in the end she made the oc- 
casion for it herself. 

“You see, Simon,” she said when they had left the table 
and gone into the living room together, ‘‘what I said this 
Morning is true. I really have to buy some new clothes, with 
this club coming on. You can’t go with the same crowd 
€very time and wear the same dress. They take most of my 
clothes for old-fashioned masquerade costumes now.” 

Simon did not answer. He simply silently rehearsed 
again the scene in Mr. Wither’s office. 

Virginia came up to him and slid an arm around his neck, 

ut that made him more uncomfortable than ever. He knew 
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how soon she would take it away. ‘“ You don’t want them 
to laugh at me, do you?”’ she asked plaintively. 

“No.” 

“I’m going to buy just as little as I can. Just the dress 
at Wendell’s I spoke of, and perhaps one other simple lace 
one and some silver slippers that will go with both of 
them ——’”’ 

“You mustn’t buy anything,’ he said, and it came out 
more harshly than he had meant. But he had to cut into that 
stream of desires, each one of which must be denied, before 
it became a flood. 

She withdrew the arm, as he had known she would, and 
looked at him with her chin raised in its familiar, rather 
arrogant way: “I don’t like your tone, Simon.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I’ve something to tell you, Jinny. 
Sit down, will you?”’’ 

“Don’t preach at me,” she said sullenly. “I get so tired 
of it. If I didn’t get along on practically nothing anyhow, 
it wouldn’t be so unfair.” 

“‘T’ve been let out of the factory,” he told her in a lump. 

““You’ve been what?” 

“Wither told me today they don’t need me down there 
any more. They’re going to cut my department out en- 
tirely.” 

“But they can’t do that! They can’t do that to you. 
Why, that’s my father’s factory ——’”’ 

“Oh, no, it isn’t, Jinny. Please don’t go into that again. 
It’s just got your father’s name. It’s no more his factory 
than the Lincoln School belongs to the descendants of 
Abraham Lincoln. Besides, I’ve not been there on that 
basis. I was there to be useful to the firm, and they don’t 
find that I am.” 


HE went into one of her short periods of silence, then 
came out of it angrily. ‘‘ You let them do that to you!” 
she cried, and in her turning of the accusation Simon felt 
that the discussion had reached its final and natural basis. 
““There was nothing I could do, short of pulling a gun or 
something.” 

“‘T’d have done something,”’ she said violently. “‘I’d have 
told them a few things.” 

“Possibly you would. But it wasn’t put up to me as argu- 
ment. It was a decision. There wasn’t any getting back 
of it.” 

“But there must have been a reason —— 

“Sure there is. The business is in worse shape than even 


” 


I realized, I guess. I know they’ve had men from Chicago ° 


here, representing the bank they’ve borrowed from most 
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heavily. Evidently they got orders to cut 
expenses and exactly where to cut them. 
Wither told me that they intend to farm 
out their advertising, such as it is, to some 
agency that the Chicago people feel will 
handle it without a lot of overhead.”’ 

She didn’t care about that. ‘‘And how 
about us?” she cried. 

“We evidently didn’t enter into their cal- 
if culations at all,”’ he said drily. 

““What right have they to act like that?”’ 
stormed Virginia. ‘Think of it! The fac- 
tory father started and built up, that uses 
his name. I should think you’d be ashamed 
to let go.” 


HE SAW her hurt pride and forgave her 
anger, remembering that she had gone 
through a good deal of painful cramping in 
the last eight years for a girl who had been 
brought up extravagantly and expected 
fortune.. At any rate, he offered no defense. 

“T’d go down there in the morning and 
tell them you won’t stand for it,’’ she urged. 

“It’s no good, Jinny. Wither meant ex- 
actly what he said. The thing’s done, I tell 
you.” 

“Then what do you mean to do?” 

“I shall look out for something else at 
once. I may find something better, you 
know, dear. They’ll pay me three months’ 
salary, even though my release goes into 
effect next week. They tried to be fair, in 
away. Wither gave mea lovely obituary.” 

She looked vaguely appeased, as women 
will, at the thought of the ready money. 

“Three months’ salary in a lump?” she 
neeet. ““That’s three thousand dollars, isn’t 
aT” 

““Yes, but we owe most of that now.” 

“Owe it?” 

“Just about. The house bills for this month aren’t paid 
yet, and there’ll be an increase in that family soon. There’s 
four hundred dollars for insurance due next month and eight 
hundred interest on the mortgage and a lot of odd bills. 
We’ve been running a little behind lately.” 

Her mind had changed its direction: “You think you 
really can get something better, with more money in it, 
Sim?” 

“T’m certainly going to try. It’s what I’m going after.” 

“You simply must—just to show Wither, if nothing else.” 

“That’s not my reason,” he said, half smiling; ‘‘he’s not 
been so bad, Jinny. Of course it was a shock because I 
hadn’t expected it. But his hand was forced. And maybe 
it’s going to do me good to get out of the rut. If you’ll help 
me and go slow for a while I’m sure we’ll come out on top. 
There may be some lean years—that’s all.” 

“Do people know about this?” she asked. 

“Not yet. Of course they’re bound to know in a day or 
two. News of that sort always gets around. That was why I 
had to tell you at once, though I hate to worry you.” 

““They’ll all be talking,” she said reflectively, and the arro- 
gant little lift of her chin was again in evidence. ‘‘I’ll show 
them how much I care. I’d like to announce it myself at a 
dinner party.” 

‘We'll have to lay off the dinner parties for a while, dear.” 

““That’s just what we shouldn’t do. We don’t want to act 
poor and scared, do we, as if the bottom of the world had 
fallen out?” 


E LOOKED at her, reminded that this was exactly the 
way she had taken the failure of her father’s fortunes, re- 
fusing to retreat. She had plenty of spirit still, fighting spirit. 
“You'll never get anywhere, Sim,” she advised him, “‘un- 
less you keep your head up. We want to go on exactly as if 
nothing had happened. Maybe you’re right. Perhaps this is 
a good thing that has happened to us. I’m so dead tired of 
just scraping along and this will give us a fresh start.” 

He saw how completely she was reviving with the new 
vision and left it at that. There was no use in bothering her 
just now with the details of the picture—the fact that times 
were hard and that positions which offered more than twelve 
thousand a year were not waiting for applicants. Simon took 
those things up with himself quietly that night after they had 
gone to bed and the next day in the little office where he was 
cleaning up his business. 

As everyone said, Virginia was superb. She showed no 
concern or distress about what most of their friends knew, 
that Simon had been let out of the Clermont Factory. It 
was Simon’sown choice, according to her. He simply wouldn’t 
stay there any longer when there was no future init. It may 
have been that she talked a little too freely or diffused the 
atmosphere of nonchalance so widely that it surrounded some 
of Simon’s first efforts at finding a place. At the first dinner 
dance of the new club Virginia appeared in the new gold- 
tissue dress. Simon had given in on that point one night. 


(Continued on Page 147) 
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Modern 5, 
Spanish FLouses 


With Old-World Atmosphere 


Designed by BERNHARDT E. MULLER 
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| as these “castles in Spain’’—dream houses made 
ii real. Houses that call themselves Spanish because 
J they are roofed with red tile or bear their gay awn- 
pete) ings on spearhead poles are numerous, but in these 
édiiiare we have come a little nearer to the Old World at- 
mosphere, The architect, while adapting a definite Spanish 
type to our American requirements, has at the same time kept 
respect for traditional architectural features. Homes of this 
type are suited only to Southern locations where the skies are 
brilliant and the foliage tropical. 














The house above is 53 by 
71 feet with a cubical con- 
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| : tent of 38,081 cubic feet. ¢ 
The plans pictured below A 
ar explain the well-arranged 
interior. 
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At the right is a house that might live contentedly 
oto Reow close to the roadside. Jts walled garden would 
ro provide ample privacy and there the garden 
lover might plant his little paradise. The house 
MMW renee 11 is 42 by 48 feet and has a cubical content of 
355304 cubic feet. Like the others, it is of stucco 
with tile and slag roof. 
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Plans are available for these 
houses. As space limits the 
amount of detail that can be 
given here; full particulars may 
be had from the Architectural 
Department, Ladies’ Home 
Fournal. 
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Driveway view of rear of the comfortable house remodeling gave the Wolfs. 


by 


: | The Remodeling Budget Affords Brick wrayer 


sufficient ornament, as you see above. 
ed uffi » 459 


By J. HAROLD HaAwkKINs 





¥3|HE more one learns about the increasingly The Wolfs went at 
f} popular remodeling of old houses into mod- __ their remodeling venture 
ern homes, the more fascinating are the knowingly. In order to 
possibilities shown to be. Also, it isamaz- have the required num- 
fg] ing how in many instances the more ex- _ ber of rooms, the desired 
i] pensive types of construction turn out to arrangement and a mel- 
t+} be the cheapest upon completion. One can low exterior of old brick, 
nia eae! take advantage of the existing worthy char- and yet stay within their 
acteristics =e an ee house and turn them to good account, budget, they selected an 
while discarding many of the excrescences that offend good old brick house that 
taste or do not meet modern requirements. The David Wolf would need as little alter- 
house is a good example of what a very moderate amount of ation within as possible. 
artistic handling can do for a nondescript structure. This made the cost of the 
The artistic success of a remodeling job depends upon two desired exterior not too 
main conditions—the ability and taste of both architect and heavya burden. The in- 
remodeler and the amount of money available for the job. terior of the lower floor 
This latter item the original old house has a large share in was practically what this 
determining. If it is a house that will need to be remodeled family wanted. By add- 
from the cellar up in order to make it satisfyingly artistic, ing a sun room, which is 
then it will be expensive. But if one wisely picks out an old really a library as well, 
house to remodel that already has some desirable features _ the living quarters were made to meet complete requirements. 
the final cost will be correspondingly less. The old summer kitchen behind the regular kitchen of the 
In prospective remodeling, then, keep an eye open for an antiquated brick house was turned into a clubroom; the 
old house that bids fair to need no extensive alterations to whole family uses it on occasions. Back of that and attached 
make it what you want as a home. To ascertain if hopeful to it was added a new three-car garage. However, a garage 
possibilities are practical probabilities, begin with a thor- instead of a clubroom could have been made from the old 
ough investigation of location and the general neighborhood. summer kitchen, and the whole three-car addition left off if 
A house as well as a person is judged by the company it keeps. desired. ROOF 
Each family has its requirements, its desires and its limita- The clubroom, though, unexpectedly turned out to be the 
tions. Each family must look at a remodeling possibility in most-used room of the whole house. In it there is a large open 






Front view, 
showing the 
sun-room ad- 
dition to the 
left and the 
distinctive yet 
simple en- 
trance door- 
way. 
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the light of these things and decide for itself. fireplace, the radio, card tables and—a dining table! The lat- ae > fo | 
ter, Mrs. Wolf told me, is used twenty —_ a Or Oe el anes 
times to the dining-room table’s once. SECOND-FLOOR PLAN |] Mh ma tin 


Next to the kitchen as the clubroom is, 
and also adjoining the heated garage, 
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this comfortable place has become the —— a . 
very center of household activities. 
(Continued on Page 136) 
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keynote of the whole house. possible generous living. 
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““LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN,’’ 
SAID ENSTUN, 
“I JUST WANT 
TO CORRECT A 
MISAPPREHEN- 
SION”’ 


=s=se HIS is the story of 
ai fag) Mrs. Jack Enstun, 
| Mens) who wanted to get 

DH KemG| into Society; of 

asesa) Tady Mara Clare, 
who was in unto the third and 
fourth generation; and of some 
young men about town, in- 
cluding Alistair Carteret, a 
young man of much humor 
and private means, at that 
time a captain in the Guards, 
and the only son of his father, 
a baron. 

And the while the story 
proceeds we must not forget 
Jack Enstun, an ordinary, 
rather squat little man with 
a plain mustache, smoking his 
pipe in the background. He 
did not care a fig about So- 
ciety. But he wanted the 
women to be happy. So he 
sat in the background and 
paid the bills and,smoked his pipe. Many of the visitors 
who came to his house thought he was the man who 
attended to the furnaces. -And the longer they went 
on thinking that, the better was Mr. Enstun pleased. 

You could not help iiking Mrs. Enstun. She was the 
kindest of women, who had gfown stout without an 
effort to the contrary, and told you her age outright, 
without any secret mental sums. She was never so 
happy as when she exuded a long, long piece of knitting, 
and many were the poor and needy who went clothed 
about the nether limbs in the by-products of her busy fingers. 
Her idea of bliss was to be alone somewhere with Mr. En- 
stun, behind closed doors, where she could talk to him in 
peace, and call him daddie. But do not tell that to Society. 
These simple pleasures are not for the people with two mil- 
lion behind them. Besides, they had a daughter to think of. 

Looking round London, Mrs. Enstun knew there wasn’t a 
girl there could hold a candle to Laurine—even before you 
got down to thinking of the money. And she made up her 
mind that Laurine was going to have all the opportunities 
of broadening her outlook, and seeing the world, and meet- 
ing the right kind of people, that her parents had never had. 
They, you see, had been so busy making all that money. 

“The only real drawback Laurine has,” sighed Mrs. 
Enstun gently, “is us, daddie.” 

Mr. Enstun puffed at his pipe. ‘‘ Well, it’s hard to see how 
she’d ’a’ got here without us, Minnie.” 





ND Laurine? We have not said anything about Laurine. 
White, like ivory, she was, with very fine straight gold 
hair that was like silk. Her eyes were dark, like brown velvet, 
and her eyebrows had been traced by a fairy pencil. She was 
tall and slender, and she had the prettiest hands and feet 
that a man has ever seen. But it was none of these things 
that put Laurine so apart from all the other pretty girls in 
London that season. It was a certain clean simplicity she 
had, and a gentle graciousness of manner. It was because 
she had never quite lost the wonder look in her eyes, of a 
little girl who has come to a party. 

When they first came down from Manchester, Mrs. En- 
stun had been a little apprehensive. She had not known just 
how far Mr. Enstun would prove amenable. But how amen- 
able he had been! When Staire House, the residence of the 
now entirely defunct, disintegrated and decayed Dukes of 
Staire, fell into the hands of those men who hang out signs 
in black and white paint, saying TO BE LET and TO BE 
SOLD, Jack Enstun took it with the least possible persua- 
sion. He thought it a preposterous thing to do, but he took 
it just the same. He never even looked to see what Mrs. 
Enstun was doing to the inside of it. All he wanted was for 
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the women to be happy. He would have acquired the lions 
out of Trafalgar Square, gilded them, and put them one each 
side of the doorway if it would have given Laurine pleasure, 
and there had been no by-laws to the contrary. 

When his wife drafted out an announcement to the effect 
that Mr. and Mrs. Jack Enstun had come to London, to 
Staire House, for the season with their daughter Laurine, 
and that they would give a dance, and told Mr. Enstun to 
put it in the Court Circular, he put it in. He thought it a 
preposterous thing to do, but he put it in just the same. 
Even the chuckle that he chuckled about it, he did in the 
secret fastness of that little room where, of an evening, Mrs. 
Enstun sometimes sat with him alone and called him daddie, 
and out of which he emerged occasionally at his own parties, 
and was taken by the guests for a man who attended to the 
furnaces. 

Lady Mara Clare read that announcement. And she 
laughed quite a lot. Lady Mara Clare was the smartest 
girl in London. She was always thinking of something 
startling and original to do, or to wear. 

“‘But who are these Enstuns?”’ she asked. 

The elegant young men waiting to take her to the Ice 
Club hummed various tunes, and went on waiting for her. 
They did not say anything, because they did not know. Alis- 
tair Carteret was there also. 

“They say the girl is very pretty,” he remarked idly. 

“Any woman with two millions behind her is a ravin’ 
beauty,’’ said Lady Mara Clare. She got her hat. 


OW in the house of Staire appeared a peeress with the 
sort of bosom that went out of fashion when they com- 
pleted the Albert Memorial. The Lady Grace Verey. Ex- 
tremely well connected, she was, but not with banks. The 
thought of her impecuniosity brings tears to the eyes. 
There was little she would not have done for ready money. 
Undertaking to launch the Enstuns into Society and present 
Laurine at court was child’s play to her, Gladly she took 
up her abode at Staire House, which had constant hot water 
and every home comfort. She told Mrs. Enstun little things 
that Mrs. Enstun would probably never have picked up for 
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herself, about the how, and 
the where, and the why. Mr. 
Enstun thought her terms ri- 
diculously high, but he wanted 
the women to be happy. 

The Lady Grace Verey was 
never done being surprised at 
what a lot there was to tell 
Mrs. Enstun, and how very 
little there was to tell Laurine. 

And Laurine? 

She thought it too lovely 
for words, and everyone was 
so kind. She loved the beau- 
tiful clothes she had. They 
were never, to her, just ordi- 
nary clothes back from the 
dressmaker, swathed in white 
tissue paper. They were the 
samite garments worn by the 
princess in the fairy tale, lent 
to Laurine as a treat. The 
big, splendid house that had 
once belonged to the now 
entirely defunct, disintegrated and decayed family of 
Staire was never to her just an ordinary house. It was 
a fairy palace of sunset and dew—the sort of palace you 
dream of when you awake early in the morning, and 
fashion out of the frost patterns on the windowpane, 
on a sunny winter’s day. Oh, lovely life! Oh, glorious 
lovely fun! So thought Laurine. 


The Lady Mara Clare drove past the day they put 

the rose silk curtains up in the ballroom. She screwed 

in her monocle and laughed quite a lot. Alistair was with 

her. He had just been appointed private secretary to the 
Governor of the Upper and Lower Provinces. 

The Governor was an uncle of Mara’s, conveniently in 
England on leave. A stout man, who did not care one way 
or the other; who, when they loaded him with splendor, often 
had a twinkle in his eye. 

“They are going to look at London through rose-colored 
spectacles,”” said Mara, regarding the renovated house of 
Staire. 

“You'll have to do something for them,” said Alistair. 


ECAUSE, if Mara did something for you, it would be 

something so original and startling. The surest way of 
getting into Society, if you were outside it, was to have 
something done to you by Lady Mara Clare. 

“Shall I do something for them, my little child?” She 
looked at Alistair and laughed. Whata lovely gay thing 
she is, he thought. 

“Why not? They’d probably be quite an addition to the 
general scheme of things.”’ 

“Two million is always an addition anywhere. Shall we 
collect them? Shall we marry the girl to our little Alec? 
He is heading direct for the bankruptcy court unless some- 
thing happens soon.” 

Alistair Carteret said nothing. He always looked on Alec 
Clare, who was Mara’s brother, as rather a blot on the face 
of God’s earth. 

But one could not tell a devoted sister that. 

“Maybe I will do something for them, my little child,” 
said Lady Mara Clare, and laughed again. 


So Laurine was presented at court by the Lady Grace 
Verey, who looked dreadful in tinsel that night, Like a mor 
sel of Turkish delight, indifferently packed. Laurine had 
the most expensive dress that London could produce. But 
it would have been the same if she had had something run 
up by the Little Dressmaker Round the Corner, to whom 
most of us are driven in the end. For it wasn’t the dress of 
hand-sewn chiffon covered with little silver and diamond 
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webs; or her little feet, encased in silver slippers; or her big 
bunch of lilies and white violets, wrung from the earth all 
out of season by the order of Mr. Enstun. For none of these 
things did people catch their breath, and turn to look at 
Laurine again. It was that look in her eyes that she had 
never quite lost. The wonder look of a little girl who has 
come to a party. 

Lady Mara passed her, and she, like everyone else, got 
that sudden, queer catch in her breath. But after that the 
look in Laurine’s eyes merely annoyed her. Because it was 
so long since she herself had given up wondering about any- 
thing. She had a sudden strange feeling that she was not 
going to enjoy her evening much. 

““Who are the Enstuns anyhow?” she asked. 

They told her to the best of their ability, but no one was 
sure. They were not mentioned at all in any of the Social 
Guide books. 

“But enormously rich,” said one of Mara’s young men, 
with respect. ‘‘And the girl, of course, is out of the ordi- 
nary.” 

“Any woman with two million behind her is out of the 
ordinary,” said Mara. ““Enstun—Enstun. . . .” 

“His name, it transpires, is Jacob, though they always 
announce him as Jack.” 

Mara laughed a lot. 

“‘Oh, shades of Uncle Staire! If he had known, he would 
have put a match to the pile before he tottered off to his 
tomb, dears. For now what has it become but Jacob’s lad- 
der into Society.” 

From that day forward the big house in Berkeley Square 
was known to the select by no other name. 

Laurine looked across the room at them, and thought how 
beautiful Mara was. She wished she knew them, and she 
wondered what they were laughing about. They looked so 
young and so gay. The Lady Grace Verey did not seem to 
know anyone under fifty. She brought up a middle-aged 
man, with a kindly face and a twinkle in his eye, and he sat 
down beside Laurine, and was very kind about telling her 
who everyone was. 


HEN Laurine said how much she admired Mara, he 
smiled at her. “‘ Would you like to come over and talk 
to them? She is a niece of mine.” 

So easily, so beautifully do things come about in this jolly 
world, thought Laurine. 

There was a little knot of men round Mara. Alistair 
Carteret, with that careless manner of his, and a pair of 
laughing blue eyes that never took anything quite seriously. 
Alec Clare, dark and saturnine, and devilishly good-looking. 
Laurine sat down amongst them all a little shyly, glad that 
the older man did not leave her. She was vastly interested 
inthem all. The tall, good-looking man, she decided, adored 
Mara. The dark-haired young man was immensely polite 
to her and paid her such wonderful compliments that her 
little white face grew quite rosy. It was all like Fairyland. 
Only she wished she did not feel that Mara was laughing at 
her—Mara with her flawless pink-and-white complexion, her 
dark head thrown back, dressed in a garment that tomorrow 
all London would be talking about. 

Presently the Lady Grace Verey took her away to be in- 
troduced to someone over the other side of the room. 





““TONIGHT I JUST SAW. 


YOU’RE RIGHT’? 
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“That old girl is working for 
her living,” said Mara. “A 
thing I like to see. I am always 
glad to see an industrious spirit 
in the middle-aged.” 

The governor of the Upper 
and Lower Provinces looked at 
her with those amusing eyes of 
his that always had a twinkle in 
them. He looked at her for quite 
along time. And then he did a 
remarkable thing. He did a 
thing no one had ever known 
him to do before, and of which 
there is no record of his having 
done since. He said: 


“And there’s the windflower chilly 
With all the winds at play; 
And there’s the Lentern lily 
That has not long to stay, 
And dies on Easter day.” 


‘‘Shakspere,”’ said Lady Mara 
promptly. “Are you feeling 
quite well, darling? Or has the 
lobster gone to your mind?” 


““T AM feeling well, Mara, and 

paying a lady a compliment. 
To make a man remember those 
lines of Housman’s, in a place 
like this, is to have accomplished 
something.” 

“You gentle dear,” cried Lady 
Mara, very pleased; and she 
put her cheek against his arm for 
a second. The governor of the Upper and Lower Provinces 
said nothing. But the twinkle in his eye got rather worse. 

Alistair Carteret looked at Mara. She certainly was lovely, 
but she did not remind him of a Lentern lily in the least. 
More, he thought, like a beautiful pink carnation. The old 
boy was driveling, he told himself, as old boys will. So he 
thought of something else. 

Presently they all went along to Mara’s. He drove her 
there in his car. He liked her more than he remembered ever 
liking any individual girl before. He liked her gayety and 
her wit. He liked the acid things she said. You never had a 
dull moment with Mara. And he knew she did not mean 
any of her remarks unkindly. Under all that pose of cyni- 
cism she had the softest, kindest heart. He knew that out 
of all the young men who ran after her, he was perhaps the 
only one to realize that. How kind, how gentle she was, 
under it all! It was this rotten sort of life they all led that 
spoiled a girl outwardly. Thank heavens, another six weeks 
and he’d be out of it; with luck, taking Mara with him. 

They danced till dawn in the blare of jazz. The early 
morning sun rose over London as he drove himself home. 
His head ached, and his eyes felt hot and tired. How jaded, 
how unclean one felt, coming out of an atmosphere of 
champagne and cigarette smoke into the cool freshness of 
the early morning. 

He threw open his windows to let in the air. 
It was so light that the little orange-shaded 
light on his writing table looked out of place. 
He crossed the room and switched it off. As 
he did so, he sent a little pile of books on the 
table behind him scattering onto the floor. 


HE PICKED them up and came upon a book 
of verses Mara had given him months ago, 
that he had hardly glanced at. Familiar words 
caught his eye, and he paused and read them 
again in the gray dawn. The very words 
Mara’s uncle had so unexpectedly quoted earlier 
in the evening. 

Funny, he thought, that a thing like that 
should have happened. But none of it suggested 
Mara to him in the least: 


And since when girls go Maying 
You find the primrose still, 
And find the windflower playing 
With every wind at will, 

But not the daffodil; 

Bring baskets now and sally 
Upon the spring’s array 
And bear from hill and valley 

The daffodil away 
That dies on Easter day. 


He closed the book and yawned. All the little 
early morning noises of London crept stealthily 
into the room with the daylight—the twittering 
of sparrows in the eaves, the rumble of passing 
carts far below, the clatter of cans. Round and 
round in his head went those words: 


With every wind at will, 
But not the daffodil. 
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HE PUT A PARCEL OF FLOWERS ON A SIDE TABLE, AND SAID, 
“*I SUPPOSE YOU KNOW WHY I HAVE COME”’ 


Rare, he thought. And clean. Funny of the old boy to 
have thought of that, because it did not in the least suggest 
Mara. He began to gotosleep. A girl’s face floated into his 
half dream. Ivory-white skin and gold hair like silk. It was 
not Mara’s face. Because in the eyes there was still the won- 
der look of a little girl who has come to a party. 


Laurine went straight home after the court, and sat on her 
parents’ bed and told them all about it. Everything had 
been so beautiful and such fun that she very nearly wanted 
to cry. She remembered it all over again, lying in her little 
white bed that her mother did want so dreadfully to paint 
gold. She thought of the delightful man who was governor 
of somewhere, who had been so kind to her, and introduced 
the tall man with the careless smile and the nice blue eyes. 
Not the dark one. She did not much like the dark one, though 
he had certainly been very polite. She wondered if the other 
one, Captain Carteret, would come to her dance. What fun 
everything was! Oh, lovely life! So thought Laurine. 


T WAS only three days later. She was playing the piano 
in her own room, when the door opened. The footman an- 
nounced a name she did not quite catch. She thought at first 
it was Alistair Carteret. That would have been surprising 
enough. But the fact was more surprising still. It was the 
dark young man who had paid her such pretty compliments, 
but whom, in spite of that, she had not liked very much. 

He put a parcel of flowers gently on a side table, and said, 
“I suppose you know why I have come.” 

Laurine tried to think of a good reason, but she was com- 
pletely unable to. 

“Since I last saw you,”’ said Alec Clare savagely, “‘I have 
not been able to eat. Or sleep.”’ 

She said, all compassion, “Oh, you’ve been ill. I am so 
sorry.” 

“Tl? I haven’t been ill. It’s because of you.” 

She could hardly believe that, and smiled gently. She was 
beginning to feel her feet. She was beginning to understand 
him. This was one of those men who exaggerate a lot. 

“‘T have come here to ask you to be my wife. I expect you 
guessed that.” 

She clutched the edge of the piano. ‘Oh, dear, I’m afraid I 
never guessed that. I don’t think you can possibly mean 
that. Why, you don’t know me at all.” 

“I know as much as I want to know—I mean, I know all 
that is necessary. Laurine, will you marry me? Can’t we 
have a hurried wedding and take all London by surprise. 
Think what fun that would be. My sister will help us.’”’ He 
came toward her. 

She edged away imperceptibly. “‘Oh, but I don’t want to 
take London by surprise. And I think, if you don’t mind, I 
would rather not talk about getting married yet. I hadn’t 
really thought about it.” 

His eyebrows went up. ‘You hadn’t thought about it? 
Then what———” He broke off, his eyes traveling expressively 
round the room decorated after the style of No Expense 
Spared. Then he laughed. “I say, do think it over. And 
talk toe your people about it. I dare say you’d find they’d be 
quite pleased, and a secret wedding that would take all Lon- 
don by surprise would be awful fun.” 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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IT IS ONE THING TO GIVE A 
PARTY BUT QUITE ANOTHER 
THING TO KNOW WHAT TO DO 
WITH IT ONCE YOU HAVE IT 


C first Aid for Flarried Ftostesses 


map| 1 IS one thing to givea 
mre! party but quite another 
fay) thing to know what todo 
irate) With it once you have it. 
See) The guests arrive, begin- 
ning slightly after the hour set for 
dinner and continuing until long 
after the children’s bedtime. The 
conventional amount of time is 
spent in waiting for the last word in 
guests—and then dinner. The din- 
ner is a great success, beautifully 
served, perhaps bowed in and out 
by several well-trained though hired 
extras, and the party adjourns to 
the drawing-room. 

What’ll they do next? 

One of two courses is open to the 
ambitious hostess—she may either 
throw the party into a limbo of 
bridge or make the evening amemo- 
rable one with an unusual dash of 
originality. 

The guests must either play bridge 
or play games. 

Nearly everyone of importance plays games—ingenious, 
original, devastating games. We want to show you some. 
We know all about games and will let you in on some of the 
niftier ones by and by. There is always some jolly little 
Roger lurking about who is willing to throw a cold wet sponge 
at a hostess who suggests playing games. We know. We had 
it happen to us at our house. “If you must play games, I’ll 
read, if you don’t mind,” he said. 

Of course, we did the only thing possible—we pinned the 
oaf to the floor by placing the grand piano on his foot and 
gave him a volume of Taussig’s Economics to read. Strange 
to say, in hardly any time at all he was begging to be set free 
and allowed to join the party, which was a great victory for 
the party, then in full swing. We relented and let him join. 

You might suppose the man was angry and yielded to an 
impulse to do us a personal injury, but you would be mis- 
taken. He invited us to come to his house the following week 
and save his guests from the bridge tables. 








Never Underestimate Your Guests 


T WOULD be silly to say things about bridge—call names, 

or anything so unnecessary—but when you have a dozen 
jolly folks together it does seem a pity to break them up into 
little groups of four and thus prevent any really good fel- 
lowship from developing. 

Probably, if you don’t know what else to do with them, 
bridge is an easy solution, but hostesses should never under- 
estimate their guests. Although they may look scarcely equal 
to a good try at ticktacktoo, yet after a fair start, they may 
be quite up to playing the favorite games of half the wits of 
New York City.” 

There are organizations for almost every purpose under 
the sun except the one which we are starting right here and 
now. There are organizations for suppressing liquor, vice, 
cruelty to animals, cruelty to children, Sunday amusements, 


By EDWARD LONGSTRETH 
(The Game Warden) 


‘Drawings by L.'1: Holton 


and a thousand other things—and also organizations to see 
to it that all these things flourish and increase. 

We herewith organize ourselves into a committee of one to 
foster the gentle art of entertaining, tomake hospitality some- 
thing more than an offer of materials catering to the creature 
comforts; to make hospitality something of the spirit, of 
esprit de corps. In a phrase, we constitute ourselves a sort 
of game warden and announce that as far as we are concerned 
there is a perpetual open season on our kind of game. 

Think of the ghastly hostilities you can prevent by select- 
ing amiable games for your guests. To give a hint as to what 
there is in this game business, which sounds like old stuff but 
is really the very latest thing in entertainment, let me illus- 
trate. The following little game may be amusing when a 
party of any number from five to a dozen are stalling around 
after dinner, too full of contentment for violent effort, too 
pleased with one another to break up into tables of bridge. 

The cards are lying about within easy reach if the hostess 
has arranged things for a bridge party; if not, the cards are 
easily brought out. The time may now be propitious for the 
game of Character Cards. 

For goodness’ sake let us hope no hostess will throw this 
game at her guests with a heavy hand. She should wait until 
the moment is ripe and the crowd seems willing to try some- 
thing new, then just insinuate it into the spirit of the evening. 

One party may prefer, after a little polite conversation, to 
settle down for a 
session of serious 
bridge; another 
may prefer torun 
screaming about 
the room playing 
Going to Jerusa- 
lem, and it is pos- 
sible that several 
parties may pass 
under the bridge, 
one way or an- 
other, before your 
party may be the 
one to try this 
particular game 
successfully. 

But there will 
always be other 
games for other 
parties. Themain 
thing is to play a 
game that har- 
monizes with the 
spirit of each 
party. 

Happy is she 
who has the tact 


and good sense to know her vegetables for the dinner and her 
games for the evening. The right game for the right crowd at 
the right time—that is the combination that makes a hostess 
loved and remembered long after other hostesses and parties 
less successful have been forgotten. 

Character Cards is an amusing and easy game. It has a 
tendency toward personalities and perhaps a dash of the mis- 
chievous, but that only adds to the fun of the thing. Two 
decks of cards are used, one red and one blue, or other con- 
trasting combinations. The hostess deals the red deck out to 
all the guests and includes herself, dealing one card at a time 
to each person as long as the deck holds out. It does not 
matter if some have one card more than others. 


cAlmost Harmless 


HEN the red deck is all dealt out, the hostess picks up 

the blue deck, which is shuffled and held face down. She 
then asks the first question, ‘‘Who is the most generous?” 
As she asks this, she turns up the first card in the blue deck 
and places it face up on the table before her, calling out its 
name as she does so—for example, ‘‘Ten of diamonds,” 
should it happen to be that card. 

The guest holding the ten of diamonds from the red deck 
puts it down on the table, saying with as much modesty as 
possible, “‘I am,’’ in answer to her question. The hostess 
then asks the second question on the list given below, turns 
up the second card in the blue deck and calls its name. 

This seems all quite harmless until one glances at the list 
of fifty-two personal characteristics revealed by the deck of 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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waIMMA MORRISON swung 
seus! herself through the revolv- 
@6-4| ing door conscious that the 
| elasticity had gone from 
#3| her. In the rest room she 
| hung her hat and coat on 
}| the usual hook and studied 
her reflection in the mirror. 
her twenty-four years and perhaps one or 
There were shadows beneath her dark eyes. 





two more. 
Listlessly she started toward the rear of the bank. 


There he stood—the new trust officer. Emma saw him 
talking to the president; saw him, and hated his earnest 
good looks. From the beginning he would be her enemy. 
She was sick to death of seeing men climb past her. At his 
new desk across the aisle sat Herbert Harris, yesterday pro- 
moted from will soliciting to manager of new business. 
There was no reason why she should not have been given 
his former work—anything to take her from the hopeless 
rut. But no, she was needed in her important service posi- 
tion. Dearly she had paid for hav- 
ing made herself indispensable. 
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“Thank you,” he said. ‘“I’d no idea the work of years 
could be made clear in an hour.” 

“Let me know when you’re ready to go over the bonds 
and wills,” Emma continued. She tried to speak as imper- 
sonally as one might dictate into the gaping mouth of a dic- 
taphone. 

“Tomorrow,” John Wainwright replied. 
at the executive meeting.” 

Emma watched him go. There would be no difference. Like 
his predecessor, this man would depend on her, and she would 
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How utterly absurd ever to have hoped one 
day to be a part of this procession! 

Emma glanced across the elegant tops of 
many desks behind which revolving chairs 
evidenced recent desertion. It was the flip- 
pancy of others for which she paid. One 
little stenographer with hair as short as the 
brains it covered had left her typewriter to 
talk to the veritable reflection of herself who operated the 
switchboard. A file clerk coquetted with a youth'who kept 
books. Not a girl was at her place now that the officers’ 
surveillance was lifted. These—these silly children who in 
their thinking were as far removed from Emma Morrison 
as the president was from the office boy—helped men to 
form their estimates of women, chained the ambitious ones 
to typewriters and adding machines. Emma swallowed 
hard and returned to her work. 

Almost at once she was startled by the metallic notes of 
a voice which came to her like a scale run in high treble. 
“Will you get Mr. Wainwright for me?” a woman was 
asking precisely as she might have 
spoken to her chauffeur. 





The president smiled and with a 
stubby forefinger beckoned to Emma. 
Rotund old gentleman with flabby 
cheeks and squinting little eyes that 
looked out from enveloping flesh 
folds with the obtuse kindliness of a 
tame elephant, so pleased with the 
economic scheme! How could he 
understand unrest of any kind? 

““Miss Morrison,” the great man 
patronized, ‘“‘the new head of the 
trust department, Mr. Wainwright. 
You'll find this girl superb, Wain- 
wright. We couldn’t do trust busi- 
ness without her.” 

Emma tried to smile. Thank 
heaven these men couldn’t read the 
cynical thoughts she had learned so 
well to suppress, couldn’t know that 
after five years of work praise was 
not enough. 

“1’m afraid I’ll have to depend on 
you at first,’ John Wainwright re- 
plied. 

There was nothing surprising in 
that. Emma was entirely used to 
being depended upon by officers of 
the bank. 

She murmured something—it 
couldn’t matter what, for no one 
would be listening—and lifted her 
great ledger from the drawer. 


NEW trust officer, and Emma 

Morrison his bookkeeper and 
untitled assistant—the same old 
story reénacted! There was no use 
fighting against the system. Obvi- 
ously, not having studied law, she 
could not hope to become trust offi- 
cer; and there seemed no chance of 
being transferred to another depart- 
ment in which promotion would be 
logical. 

That afternoon Emma was about 
to open the filing cabinet when John 
Wainwright came to her side and 
stood a moment waiting. Not until 
she turned did he speak. At the 
Mercantile Bank men were all busi- 
ness in their methods. Could it be 
that this man was combining with 
his work social amenities he had 
learned elsewhere? 

“When you have time, Miss Mor- 
rison, will you go over the real-estate 
files with me?” he said, and added 
with a half apologetic smile, ‘‘ You 
see I’m going to be a burden to you.” 

“T can stop what I’m doing now,”’ 
Emma replied. ‘Perhaps it would 
be as well to work here where we 
can be near the files.” 
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epee looked appraisingly from 
the high-heeled slippers upward 
along the coat that dripped with 
fur, to the gloved hand that held an 
ornate bag, and to the other whose 
too many rings lay exposed upon the 
mahogany rail. From head to foot 
this woman proclaimed that she was 
neither created nor dressed for toil. 

“‘He’s in conference now,’”’ Emma 
replied with deliberation. ‘‘Won’t 
you sit down and wait?” 

The woman smiled a bored little 
smile and shrugged her bored little 
shoulders. 

“No, no,” she said with the air of 
one enduring a wrong. “If you’re 
his—er—clerk, stenographer—what- 
ever it is—tell him that Mrs. Wain- 
wright will not wait to go home with 
him this evening.” 

Then she was gone, and Emma’s 
corner was filled with the aroma of 
gardenia perfume as sweet as death 
flowers. So this was John Wain- 
wright’s wife! 

Emma was closing her desk for 
the afternoon when John Wainwright 
returned from the executive confer- 
ence. Before going out, she stopped 
at the swinging gate to deliver the 
message. 

“Your wife asked me to tell you,” 
she said in her best business tone, 
“that she will not remain to go home 
with you.”’ 

“That’s rather good,” the new 
trust officer smiled. ‘‘I’ll have to be 
late, and waiting isn’t one of the 
things she does particularly well.” 

Emma could have guessed as much. 
Perhaps in John Wainwright’s mind 
there was tolerance for all his wife’s 
foibles. Perhaps he enjoyed humor- 
ing her whims. Men are like that. 


T THE door Emma almost ran 

.4 into the former solicitor of wills 
who waited watchfully. Though the 
youth bored her a trifle, she was glad 
today that he joined her. From 
fashion plates and the local ad club 
he had selected all the best selling 
points with a result 100 per cent 
American and not unpleasant. 

“T feel like celebratin’ my new 
job,” he began. ‘How ’bout dinner 
downtown and a show?” Emma 
nodded. It was amazing that this 
boy liked her—this flapping trou- 
sered, pomaded youngster whom she 
had always helped with whatever in- 








“All right,” John Wainwright 
agreed and immediately drew a chair 
to Emma’s desk. 

Emma knew the trust department’s entire story. She had 
kept its books, guarded its records, watched its growth for 
the five years of its fiduciary existence. It was easy enough to 
tell it all—to explain the loans and produce the mortgages, 
the insurance policies. When she had finished, John Wain- 
wright, with elbow on the desk and chin in the palm of his 

d, leveled his eyes with hers and was silent for a mo- 
ment. Then abruptly he rose. 


THESE MEN COULDN’T KNOW THAT PRAISE WAS NOT ENOUGH 


remain as stationary as the filing cabinet. The president 
marched pompously toward the carpeted elegance of the 
board room. The vice presidents saumntered after with 
scarcely less grandeur. The cashier followed, and now came 
the three assistant cashiers. Last of all, like a bantam 
rooster in the Plymouth Rock’s seraglio, strutted Herbert 
Harris, calling attention to his recent elevation by a throat 
clearing which seemed to Emma to resemble a faint crow. 


side work his will soliciting involved. 

Over dinner Emma inquired po- 
litely concerning the new position. 
“You like the desk with your name on it,” she said dis- 
cerningly, “‘but I’m afraid having to stay in the bank part of 
the time will bore you terribly.”’ 

“You’re dead right,” the boy replied. ‘‘There’s a lot 
about the files I don’t understand, and the stenog over there 
is as dumb as the metal cabinet.” 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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By 
JOHN GALSWoRTHY 
Illustrated by Henry ‘Raleigh 


mq|NE time, several years back, they 
4) had been deeply in love with each 
%/ other, were Jon and Fleur Forsyte, 
cousins. Now both are happily mar- 
|| ried—apparently so. Jon has married 
7 A) an American girl, a North Carolinian. 
3} Anne is a good wife to Jon, a pretty 
$1 wife, in love with Jon and he with her. 
Fleur is the wife of Michael Mont, a member of Parlia- 
ment, and the mother of a small son. 

Jon Forsyte comes back to his old England. It is 
home, the family tie binds, the very land overwhelms 
him. He resolves never to leave it again. He brings 
Anne over—they have been living on the continent for 
a year or two. 

But Jon and Fleur meet again. They think, at first, 
quite personally and privately, of the old sweetheart 
days. Fleur is keenly aware of the old flame coming to 
life. They meet more than once; and Jon is troubled be- 
cause of his love for two women—and Anne is troubled, 
too; she senses that all is not well and one night she tells 
him: “I’m not happy, Jon.”’ 

Jon kisses her fondly—sincerely, he thinks—and then 
cannot sleep. 








XXIII 


HE following Monday at breakfast Val said to 
Holly, ‘Listen to this: 


‘*‘Dear Dartie: I think I can do you a good turn. I have 
some information that concerns your Sleeping Dove colt and 
your stable generally, worth a great deal more than the fifty 
pounds which I hope you may feel inclined to pay for it, 

Are you coming up to town this week-end? If so, cdn I see 
you at the Brummell? Or I could come to Green Street if 
you prefer it. It’s really rather vital. 
“Sincerely yours, 
AUBREY STAINFORD.” 

“That fellow again!” 

“Pay no attention, Val.” 

“I don’t know,” said Val glumly. ‘Some gang or 
other are taking altogether too much interest in the colt. 
Greenwater’s very uneasy. I’d better get to the bot- 
tom of it if I can.” 

“Consult your uncle, then, first. He’s still at your 
mother’s.” 

Val made a wry face. 

“Yes,” said Holly; ‘‘but he’ll know what you can do 
and what you can’t. You really mustn’t deal single- 
handed with people like that.” 

“All right, then. There’s hanky-panky in the wind, 

I’m sure. Somebody knew all about the colt at Ascot.” 

He took the morning train and arrived at his mother’s 
at lunchtime. She and Annettewere lunching out, but Soames, 
who was lunching in, crossed a cold hand with his nephew’s. 

“Have you still got that young man and his wife staying 
with you?” 

“Yes,” said Val. 

“‘Isn’t he ever going to do anything?” 

On being told that Jon was about to do something Soames 
grunted. “‘Farm—in England? What’s he want to do that 
for? He’ll only throw his money away. Much better go back 
to America, or some other new country. Why doesn’t he try 
South Africa? His half-brother died out there.” 

“‘He won’t leave England again, Uncle Soames; seems to 
have developed quite a feeling for the old country.” 

Soames masticated. “Amateurs,” he said; “all the young 
Forsytes. How much has he got a year?” 

“The same as Holly and her half-sister—only about two 
thousand, so long as his mother’s alive.” 


AAMES looked into his wineglass and took from it an in- 

finitesimal piece of cork. His mother! She was in Paris 
again, he was told. She must have three thousand a year, 
now, at least. 

He remembered when she had nothing but a beggarly 
fifty pounds a year, and that fifty pounds too much, putting 
the thought of independence into her head. 

In Paris again! The Bois de Boulogne, that Green 
Niobe—all drinking water, he remembered it still, and the 
scene between them there. 
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JON, WITH AN UNSMOKED PIPE IN HIS MOUTH, WAS STARING STRAIGHT BEFORE HIM. 


ON THE 








‘“What have you come up for?” he said to Val. 

“This, Uncle Soames.” 

Soames fixed on his nose the glasses he had just begun to 
need for reading purposes, read the letter and returned it to 
his nephew. “I’ve known impudence in my time, but this 
chap ——”’ 

“What do you recommend me to do?” 

“Pitch it into the waste-paper basket, of course.” 

Val shook his head. ‘“‘Stainford dropped in on me one day 
at Wansdon. I told him nothing; but you remember we 
couldn’t get more than fours at Ascot, and it was Rondavel’s 
first outing. And now the colt’s sick just before Goodwood; 
there’s a screw loose somewhere.” 

“What do you think of doing, then?” 

“TI thought I’d see him, and that perhaps you’d like to be 
present, to keep me from making a fool of myself.” 

“‘There’s something in that,” said Soames. ‘‘This fellow’s 
the coolest ruffian I ever came across.” 

“‘He’s pedigree stock, Uncle Soames. Blood will tell.” 

““H’m!” muttered Soames. “Well, have him here, if you 
must see him, but clear the room first and tell Smither to put 
away the umbrellas.” 

Having seen Fleur and his grandson off to the sea that 
morning, he felt flat, especially as since her departure he had 
gathered from the map of Sussex that she would be quite near 
to Wansdon and the young man who was always now at the 
back of his thoughts. The notion of a return match with 
“this ruffian” Stainford, was therefore in the nature of a 


distraction. And as soon as the messenger was gone he took a 
chair whence he could see the street. On second thoughts he 
had not spoken about the umbrellas—it was not quite dig- 
nified; but he had counted them. The day was warm and 
rainy, and, through the open window of that ground-floor 
dining room, the air of Green Street came in, wetted and a 
little charged with the scent of servants’ dinners. 

“Here he is,”’ he said suddenly—“‘languid beggar!” 

Val crossed from the sideboard and stood behind his 
uncle’s chair. Soames moved uneasily. This fellow and his 
nephew had been at college together, and had—goodness 
knew what—other vices in common. 

“By Jove!” he heard Val mutter. ‘He does look ill.” 


HE “languid beggar” wore the same dark suit and hat, 

and the same slow elegance that Soames had first noted 
on him; a raised eyebrow and the half-lidded eyes despised 
as ever the bitter crow’s-footed exhaustion on his face. And 
that indefinable look of a damned soul, lost to all but its con- 
tempt for emotion, awakened within Soames, just as it had 
before, the queerest little quirk of sympathy. ‘‘He’d better 
have a drink,”’ he said. 

Val moved back to the sideboard. 

They heard the bell, voices in the hall; then Smither ap- 
peared, red, breathless, deprecatory. “Will you see that 
gentleman, sir, who took the—you know what, sir?” 

“Show him in, Smither.”’ 

Val turned toward the door. Soames remained seated. 
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DAIS THAT GIRL—OH, SHE WAS PRETTY. 


HER EYES—WHAT WAS IT HOLLY HAD CALLED THEM? 








The “languid beggar” entered, nodded to Val, and raised 
his eyebrows at Soames, who said: ‘‘How d’you do, Mr. 
Stainford?”’ 

“Mr. Forsyte, I think?” 

“Whisky or brandy, Stainford?”’ 

“Brandy, thanks.”’ 

“You wanted to see me. My uncle here is my solicitor.” 

The “languid beggar” smiled. It was as if he had said, 
“Really! How wonderful these people are!”” He lighted a 
proffered cigar, and there was silence. 

Well?” said Val at last. 

‘I’m sorry your Sleeping Dove colt’s gone amiss, Dartie.” 

“How did you know that?” 

‘Exactly. Before I tell you I want fifty pounds down, and 
your word that my name’s not mentioned.”’ 


SOAMES and his nephew stared insilence. At last Val 
said, ‘‘What guaranty have I that your information’s 
worth fifty pounds, or even five?” 

‘The fact that I knew your colt had gone amiss.” 

However ignorant of the turf, Soames could see that the 
fellow had scored. 

“You mean you know where the leakage is?” 

Stainford nodded. 

“We were college pals,” said Val. ‘‘What would you 
€xpect me to do if I knew that about a stable of yours?”’ 


“My dear Dartie, there’s no analogy. You’re a man of 
means, I’m not.” 


Trite expressions were knocking against Soames’ plate. He 
swallowed them. What use in talking to a chap like this! 

“Fifty pounds is a lot,’”’ said Val. “Is your information of 
real value?” 

*“Yes—on my word of honor.” 

Soames sniffed audibly. 

“Tf I buy this leakage from you,” said Val, ‘can you guar- 
antee that it won’t break out in another direction?”’ 

“Highly improbable that two pipes will leak in your stable.” 

“IT find it hard to believe there’s one.”’ 

“Well, there is.”’ 

Soames saw his nephew move up to the table and begin 
counting over a roll of notes. 

“Tell me what you know, first, and I’ll give them to you if 
on the face of it your information’s probable. I won’t men- 
tion your name.”’ 

Soames saw the languid eyebrows lift. ‘“‘I’m not so dis- 
trustful as you, Dartie. Get rid of a boy called Sinnet— 
that’s where your stable leaks.” 

“Sinnet? My best boy? What proof have you?” 

Stainford took out a dirty piece of writing paper and held 
it up. Val read aloud, ‘‘‘The gray colt’s amiss all right— 
he'll be no good for Goodwood.’ All right?’ he repeated. 

“Does that mean he engineered it?” 

Stainford shrugged his shoulders. 

“Can I have this bit of paper?”’ said Val. 

“If you’ll promise not to show it to him.” 

Val nodded and took the paper. 
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“Do you know his writing?” asked Soames. ‘‘All this 
is very fishy.” : 

“Not yet,”’ said Val, and to Soames’ horror put the 
notes into the outstretched hand. The little sigh the 
fellow gave was distinctly audible. Val said suddenly, 
“Did you get at him the day you came down to see me?” 

Stainford smiled faintly, shrugged his shoulders again 
and turned to the door. ‘“‘Good-by, Dartie,’’ he said. 

Soames’ mouth fell open. The return match was over. 
The fellow had gone. ‘‘Here!” hesaid. ‘Don’t let him 
go like that. It’s monstrous.” 

“Damn funny!” said Val suddenly, and began to 
laugh. “‘Oh, damn funny!” 

“Funny!” muttered Soames. 
the world’s coming to.” 

“Never mind, Uncle Soames. He’s taken fifty of the 
best off me, but it was worth it. Sinnet, my best boy!” 


“T don’t know what 


OAMES continued to mutter: ‘To corrupt one of your 
men, and get you to pay him for it. It’s the limit.” 
“That’s what tickles me, Uncle Soames. Well, I’ll go 
back to Wansdon now and get rid of that young black- 
guard.” 

“I shouldn’t have any scruple, if I were you, in telling 
him exactly how you got the knowledge.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Stainford’s on his beam ends. 
I’m not a moralist, but I think I’ll keep my word to him.” 

For a moment Soames said nothing; then, with a side- 
long glance at his nephew, “Well, perhaps. But he 
ought to be locked up.” 

With those words he walked into the hall and counted 
the umbrellas. Their number was undiminished, and 
taking one of them, he went out. He felt in need of air. 
With the exception of that Elderson affair, he had en- 
countered little flagrant dishonesty in his time, and that 
only in connection with the lower classes. One could for- 
give a poor devil of a tramp, or even a clerk or domestic 
servant. They had temptations, and no particular tradi- 
tions to live up to. But what was coming to the world if 
you couldn’t rely on gentlemen in a simple matter like 
honesty? Every day one read cases, and for every one 
that came into court one might be sure there were a 
dozen that didn’t. And when you added all the hanky- 
panky in the city, all the dubious commissions, bribery 
of the police, sale of honors—though he believed that had 
been put a stop to—all the dicky dealing over contracts, 
it was enough to make one’s hair stand on end. 

They might sneer at the past, and no doubt there was 
more temptation in the present, but something simple 
and straightforward seemed to have perished out of life. 
By hook or by crook people had to get their ends, would 
no longer wait for their ends to come to them. Every- 
body was in such a hurry to make good, or rather bad! 
Get money at all costs! Look at the quack remedies 
they sold and the books they published nowadays, with- 
out caring for truth or decency or anything. And the ad- 
vertisements! Good Lord! 

In the gloom of these reflections he had come to West- 
minster. He might as well call in at South Square and 
see if Fleur had telephoned her arrival at the sea. In the 
hall eight hats of differing shape and color lay on the 
coat sarcophagus. What the deuce was going on? A 
sound of voices came from the dining room, then the pe- 
culiar drone of somebody making a speech. Some meet- 
ing or other of Michael’s, and the measles only just out of 
the house! ‘‘What’s going on here?” he said to Coaker. 

“Something to do with the slums, sir, I believe; they’re 
converting of them, I heard Mr. Mont say.” 

“Don’t put my hat with those,” said Soames. ‘‘Have 
you had any message from your mistress?”’ 

“Yes, sir. They had a good journey. The little dog was 
sick, I believe. He will have his own way.” 

““Well,”’ said Soames, “‘I’ll go up and wait in the study.” 

On getting there, he noticed a water color on his son-in- 
law’s bureau; a tree with large dark green leaves and 
globular golden fruit, against a silvery sort of background— 
peculiar thing, amateurish, but somehow arresting. Under- 
neath, he recognized his daughter’s handwriting: 


THE GOLDEN APPLE: F. M. 1927. 


Really he had no idea that she could use water color as well 
as that. She was a clever little thing! And he put the draw- 
ing up on end where he could see it better. Apple? Passion 
fruit, he would have said, of an exaggerated size. Thoroughly 
uneatable—they had a glow like lanterns. Forbidden fruit! 
Eve might have given them to Adam. Was this thing sym- 
bolic! Did it fancifully reveal her thoughts? And in front of 
it he fell into somber mood, which was broken by the opening 
of the door. Michael had entered. 

“Hallo, sir!” 

“Hallo!” replied Soames. ‘‘ What’s this thing?” 


XXIV 


N AN age governed almost exclusively by committees, 
Michael knew fairly well what committees were governed 
by. A committee must not meet too soon after food, for then 
the committeemen would sleep; nor too soon before food, 
because then the committeemen would be excitable. The 
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committeemen should be allowed to say what they liked, 
without direction, until each was tired of hearing the others 
say it. But there must be someone present, preferably the 
chairman, who said little, thought more, and could be relied 
on to be awake when that moment was reached, whereupon a 
middle policy voiced by him to exhausted receivers, would 
probably be adopted. 

Having secured his bishop, and Sir Godfrey Bedwin, who 
specialized in chests, and failed with his Uncle Lionel Char- 
well, Michael convened the first meeting for three o’clock in 
South Square on the day of Fleur’s departure for the sea. 
Hilary was present, and a young woman, to take them down. 
Surprise came early. They had attended, and fell into con- 
versation around the Spanish table. It was plain to Michael 
that the bishop and 
Sir Timothy Fanfield 
had expectations of 
the chair; and he kicked 
his father under the 
table, fearing that one 
of them might propose 
the other in the hope of 
the other proposing the 
one. Sir Lawrence then 
murmured, ‘‘My dear, 
that’s my shin.” 

“I know,” muttered 
Michael; “shall we get 
on with it?” 

Dropping his eye- 
glass, Sir Lawrence 
said: ‘Exactly! Gen- 
tlemen, I propose that 
the Squire takes the 
chair. Will you second 
that, Marquess?” 

The Marquess 
nodded. 


HE blow was well 

received, and the 
Squire proceeded to the 
head of the table. He 
began as follows: 

“T won’t beat about 
the bush. You all know 
as much about it as I 
do, which is precious 
little. The whole thing 
is the idea of Mr. Hilary 
Charwell here, so I'll 
ask him to explain it to 
us. The slums are C3 
breeders, and vermin- 
ous into the bargain, 
and anything we can do 
to abate this nuisance, 
I, for one, should be 
happy to do. Will you 
give tongue, Mr. Char- 
well?” 

Hilary dropped at 
once into a warm, witty 
and thorough exposi- 
tion of his views, dwell- 
ing particularly on the 
human character of a 
problem, “‘hitherto,’’ 
he said, ‘‘almost exclu- 
sively confined to 
borough councils, big- 
otry and Blue Books.” That he had made an impression 
was instantly demonstrated by the buzz of voices. 

The Squire, who was sitting with his head up and his 
heels down, his knees apart and his elbows close to his sides, 
muttered, “‘Let it rip! Can we smoke, Mont?” And, 
refusing the cigars and cigarettes proffered by Michael, he 
filled a pipe and smoked in silence for several minutes. 

“Then we're all agreed,” he said suddenly, “that what 
we want to do is to form this fund.” 

No one having as yet expressed any such opinion, this was 
the more readily assented to. ‘‘In that case, we’d better get 
down to it and draw up our appeal.” And, pointing his pipe 
at Sir Lawrence, he added. “‘ You’ve got the gift of the gab 
with a pen, Mont. Suppose you and the bishop and Char- 
well here go‘into another room and knock us out a draft. 
Pitch it strong, but no waterworks.” 


HEN the designated three had withdrawn, conversation 
broke out again. Michael could hear the Squire and Sir 
Godfrey Bedwin talking of distemper, and the Marquess 
discussing with Mr. Montross the electrification of the lat- 
ter’s kitchen. Sir Timothy Fanfield was staring at the 
Goya. He was a tall lean man of about seventy, with a thin 
hooked nose, brown face and large white mustaches, who 
had been in the Household Cavalry and come out of it. 
A little afraid of his verdict on the Goya, Michael said 
hastily, ‘‘ Well, Sir Timothy, the coal strike doesn’t end.” 





THOSE TWO! SO CLOSE—SO—SO LOST—IT SEEMED TO HIM 
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“No; they ought to be shot. I’m all for the working 
man; but I’d shoot his leaders tomorrow.” 

‘“What about the mine owners?” queried Michael. 

“‘T’d shoot their leaders too. We shall never have indus- 
trial peace till we shoot somebody. Fact is, we didn’t shoot 
half enough people during the war. Conshies and com- 
munists and profiteers—I’d have had ’em all against a wall.” 

“‘T’m very glad you came on our committee, sir,”” Michael 
murmured; ‘“‘we want someone with strong views.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Timothy, and pointing his chin toward 
the end of the table he lowered his voice. “Between our- 
selves—bit too moderate, the Squire. You want to take 
these scoundrels by the throat. I knew a chap that owned 
half a slum and had the face to ask me to subscribe to a 
missionary fund in 
China. I told the fellow 
he ought to be shot. 
Impudent beggar— 
didn’t like it.” 

“No, ’”’ said Michael; 
and at this moment the 
young woman pulled 
his sleeve. Was she to 
take anything down? 

Not at present, Mi- 
chael thought. 


IR TIMOTHY was 

again staring at the 
Goya. “Family por- 
trait?’’ he said. 

“No,” said Michael; 
“it’s a Goya.” 

“Deuce it is! Goy 
is Jewish for Christian. 
Female Christian— 
what?” 

“No, sir. Name of 
the Spanish painter.” 

“No idea there were 
any except Murillo and 
Velasquez—never see 
anything like them 
nowadays. These mod- 
ern painters, you know, 
ought to beshot. Isay,”’ 
and again he lowered 
his voice, “‘bishop!— 
what!—they’re always 
running some hare of 
their own—anti birth- 
control, or missions of 
sorts. We want to cut 
this C3 population off 
at the root. Stop ’em 
having babies by hook 
or crook; and then 
shoot a slum landlord 
or two—deal with both 
ends. But they'll jib at 
it, you’ll see. Know 
anything about ants?” 

“Only that they’re 
busy,” said Michael. 

“‘T’vemadeastudy of 
them. Come down to 
my place in Hampshire 
and Ill show you my 
slides—most interestin’ 
insects in the world.” 
He lowered his voice 
again. ‘‘Who’s that talkin’ to the old Marquess? What! 
The rubber man? Jew, isn’t he? What ax is he grinding? 
The composition of this committee’s wrong, Mr. Mont. Old 
Shropshire’s a charmin’ old man, but—”’ Sir Timothy 
touched his forehead—‘‘mad as a March hare about elec- 
tricity. You’ve got a doctor too. They’re too mealy-mouthed. 
What you want is a committee that’ll go for those scoun- 
drels. Tea? Never drink it. Chap who invented tea ought 
to have been strung up.” 


T THIS moment, the subcommittee reéntering the room, 
Michael rose, not without relief. ‘‘Hallo!’’ he heard 
the Squire say; “‘you’ve been pretty slippy.”’ 

The look of modest worth which passed over the faces of 
the subcommittee did not altogether deceive Michael, who 
knew that his uncle had brought the draft appeal in his coat 
pocket. It was now handed up, and the Squire, putting on 
some horn-rimmed spectacles, began reading it aloud, as if 
it were an entry of hounds or the rules of a race meeting. 
Michael could not help feeling that what it lost it gained— 
the Squire and emphasis were somehow incompatible. When 
he had finished reading, the Squire said ‘We can discuss it 
now, clause by clause. But time’s getting on, gentlemen. 
Personally I think it about fills the bill. What do you say, 
Marquess?” : 

The Marquess leaned forward and took his beard in his 
hand. 
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“An admirable draft, with one exception. Not sufficient 
stress is laid on electrification of the kitchens. Sir Godfrey 
will bear me out. You can’t expect these poor people to 
keep their houses clean unless you can get rid of the smoke 
and the smells and the flies.” 

“Well, we can put in something more about that if you’ll 
give us the wording, Marquess.”’ 

The Marquess began to write. Michael saw Sir Timothy 
twirl his mustaches. 


“T’M NOT satisfied,” he began, abruptly. ‘‘I want some- 
thing that’ll make slum landlords sit up. We're here to 
twist their tails. The appeal’s too mild.” 
‘ ° al said the Squire. ‘What do you suggest, Fan- 
e ? ” 

Sir Timothy read from his shirt cuff. ‘‘We record our 
conviction that anyone who owns slum property ought to be 
shot.’ These scoundrels ——’’ 

“That won’t do,” said the Squire. 

“Why not?” 

“All sorts of respectable people own slum property— 
widows, syndicates, dukes, goodness knows who! We can’t 
go calling them scoundrels and sayin’ they ought to be shot. 
It won’t do.” 

The bishop leaned forward. ‘Might we rather word it 
like this? ‘The signatories much regret that those persons 
who own slum property are not more alive to their responsi- 
bilities to the community at large.’”’ 

“Good Lord!”’ burst from Sir Timothy. 

“T think we might pitch it stronger than that, bishop,”’ 
said Sir Lawrence. “We ought to have a lawyer here, to tell 
us exactly how far we can go.” 

Michael turned to the chairman, “I’ve got one in the 
house, sir. My father-in-law—I saw him come in just now. 
I dare say he’d advise us.” 

“Old Forsyte!” said Sir Lawrence. ‘‘The very man! We 
ought to have him on the committee, Squire. He’s well up 
in the law of libel.” 

“Ah!” said the Marquess. “Mr. Forsyte! By all means— 
a steady head.” 

“Let’s codpt him, then,” said the Squire; 
always useful.” 

Michael went out. 

Having drawn the Fragonard blank, he went up to his 
study and was greeted by Soames, ‘‘ What’s this?”’ 

“Pretty good, sir, don’t you think? It’s Fleur’s—got 
feeling.”’ 

““Yes,’’ muttered Soames; “too much, I expect.” 


“a lawyer’s 


“\7OU saw the hats in the hall, no doubt. My slum- 

conversion committee are just drafting their appeal, 
and they’d be most frightfully obliged to you, sir, as a lawyer, 
if you’d come down and cast your eye over one or two of the 
allusions to slum landlords. They want to go just far enough, 
you know. In fact, if it wouldn’t bore you terribly, they’d 
like to coépt you on the committee.” 

“Would they?” said Soames, ‘“‘And who are they?” 

Michael ran over the names. 

Soames drew up a nostril. “Lot of titles! Is this a wildcat 
thing?” 

“Oh, no, sir. Our wish to have you on is a guaranty 
against that. Besides, our chairman, Wilfred Bentworth, has 
refused a title three times.” 

““Well,”’ said Soames, ‘‘I don’t know. I’ll come and have 
a look at them.” 

““That’s very good of you. I think you’ll find them thor- 
oughly respectable,”’ and he preceded Soames downstairs. 

“This is quite out of my line,’’ said Soames on the thresh- 
old. He was greeted with a number of little silent bows 
and nods. It was his impression that they’d been having a 
scrap. 

““Mr.—Mr. Forsyte,” said what he supposed was this 
Bentworth, ‘“‘we want you as a lawyer to come on this com- 
mittee and keep us—er—straight—check our fire eaters, like 
Fanfield there, if you know what I mean”’; and he looked 
over his tortoise-shell spectacles at Sir Timothy. “Just 
cast your eye over this, will you be so good?” He passed a 
sheet of paper to Soames, who had sat down on a chair 
slipped under him by the young woman. 

Soames began to read: 


While we suppose that there may be circumstances which 
justify the possession of slum property, we, nevertheless, regret 
profoundly the apparent indifference of most slum owners to 
this great national evil. With the hearty codperation of slum- 
property owners much might be done which at present cannot 
be done. We do not wish to hold them up to the execration of 
anyone, but we want them to realize that they must at least 
coéperate in getting rid of this blot on our civilization. 


He read it twice, holding the end of his nose between his 
thumb and finger, then said: ‘‘‘ We do not wish to hold them 
up to the execration of anyone.’ If you don’t, you don’t; 
then why say so? The word ‘execration’! H’m!” 

“Exactly!” said the chairman. “Most valuable to have 
you on the committee, Mr.—Forsyte.”’ 

“Not at all,’ said Soames, looking round him. “I don’t 
know that I’m coming on.” 


(Continued on Page 190) 
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DEFINITE 
new style in 
decoration, 


call it modern, call 

it contemporary — 
anything you like—has come out into the open and is as- 
serting itself in our somewhat unwilling midst. 

To comprehend this modern movement, it should be re- 
garded as a definite period style. The nineteenth century, 
compared to earlier periods, has often been accused of artis- 
tic sterility. This is only partly true, and in later years only 
when the fashion for reproductions and antiques stifled most 
original effort. 

But the nineteenth century cannot be dismissed as an en- 
tirely imitative period. The Victorians did invent a style 


’ definitely their own, and it was not until the very end of the 


century that the fashion for period furniture and antiques 
began in earnest. 

At that very time a revolt took place in England under 
the leadership of the youthful artist, William Morris, who 
started what subsequently became known as the Arts and 
Crafts movement. He and his followers advocated a return 
to the simple style of the English Middle Ages and a study of 
forms in Nature rather than a rehash of the most elaborate 
later-period styles. It was the beginning of the modern idea 
of directness in design and modest utilitarian qualities. 

At the turn of the century a group of French artists sought 
to bring more originality into interior design and looked to 
the art of Japan for inspiration. The production of the Art 
Nouveau group, as they came to be called, was as complex in 
conception as that of William Morris was simple. The wavy 
lines and elaborately molded surfaces, which characterize 
their style, were too extreme and too 
labored to be lasting. 

Both attempts failed to capture 
public enthusiasm and to compete 
with the fashion for antiques. In 
spite of these sporadic attempts at 
novelty, modern efforts were ignored 
and the majority of the public turned 
to the museum and art history for 
ready-made styles. 


Lalique Influence 


HE outstanding figure of the Art 
Nouveau movement, and one 
whose work and influence still per- 
sist, is René Lalique. Lalique glass, 
with its imaginative carved designs 
and original shapes, is familiar. 
Other artists were not content 
merely to imitate the arts of the 
past; they sought expression of 
modern life in machinery and at- 
tempted to create forms that origi- 
nate in contemporary ways of living. 
Beauty was discovered in the inven- 
tions of industry. That such beauty 
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Now kurnishings Go Modernist 


By HARDINGE SCHOLLE 


exists may be observed in the evolution of the automobile 
from an uncouth steam-driven wagon to a vehicle whose 
quality of shape and line equals its utility. 

France has without doubt produced the most distinguished 
work in the field of decorative art, although the movement 
has spread throughout most of Europe during the past quar- 
ter of a century. In France the furniture designers have 
studied what would be most adapted to machine production. 

The work of the outstanding men varies greatly in style, 
but has the common features of straight lines, broad flat sur- 
faces and sparing surface decoration. 
The furniture of Ruhlman and Domi- 
nique depends for its decorative values 
on the color and finish of exotic woods, 
with a sparing use of ivory inlay. 

The Compagnie des Arts Francais, 
under the leadership of two artists, Sué 
and Mare, produces textiles, chinaware 
and hardware as well as furniture. Their 
work plainly shows the influence of the 
eighteenth century. Some of their fur- 
niture is decorated with ornamental 
brass and lacquer. 
Dunand also uses lac- 
quer in the Chinese 
manner for decorating 
screens and other ob- 
jects, but with original 
designs. The polished 
surface of machinery 
and the austere outlines 
of modern architecture 


Ce 


are plainly reflected in the 
work of these men and the 
countless others. 

The furniture of Aline Bern- 
stein, of New York, shows the 
influence of France, although 
she has an original style and 
in her use of large simple 
masses the relationship to 
contemporary architecture is 
easily observed. 

Paul Frankl, a pioneer in 
American decorative art, 
trained in the Viennese school, 
has produced what he calls 
skyscraper furniture, in which he has reproduced 
the outlines of our buildings in bookcases and 
desks. His furniture is even more simple in form 
than Mrs. Bernstein’s and is decorated with 
paint or silver and gold leaf. 

The austere tendency of modern forms in 
architecture and furniture is balanced by the 
lavish color and bold patterns used in textile 
design. Paul Poiret’s brilliantly flowered ma- 
terials were inspired by peasant art of the 
Balkans and Russia. A series of designs in the 
manner of postimpressionist painting have been 
applied to furniture brocades by Raoul Dufy. 
He has based his motives on scenes from every- 
day life, much in the same way as did the de- 
signers of chintzes at the famous Jouy factory 
in the eighteenth century. The embroidered 
bedspread by Marguerite Zorach is an example 


The furniture of 
Aline Bernstein 
shows the influ- 
ence of France. 
















A skyscraper dressing table with full-length mir- 
ror. The finish is lacquer trimmed with silver leaf. 





Compare the 
skyscraper at 
the left with 
the bookcase 
at the right 
and you will 
see where 
Paul Frankl 
found the in- 
fluence for 
his furniture 
design. 





A plate de- 
signed in the 
new mode by 
Edgar Miller. 


of highly individual and im- 
aginative work. 

It is the object of modern 
interior design to bring as 
much light into the room as possible. 
Indirect artificial lighting and ingenious 
effects of all kinds permit new use of glass 


and metal. As in the case of textiles, 
metal work of all kinds lends itself to 
highly decorative treatment and in mod- 
ern interiors often takes the place of 
woodwork. 


The New Spirit 


NE of the most successful fields of 

modern decorative art is pottery and 
chinaware. Examples from France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Sweden and Italy are 
equally charming in their variety of in- 
vention and beauty of color and glaze. 
The plate here illustrated by Edgar 
Miller, of Chicago, shows how effectively 


modern draw- 
ing may be 
applied to the 
decoration of 
tableware. 
On every 
hand artists 
working in 
the new spirit 
are proving 
themselves 
worthy suc- 
cessors to the 
established 
traditions of 
thepast. They 
are,moreover, 
basing their 
own art on 
earlier mod- 
els, which cat 
gives it a 
vitality no 
violently 
revolutionary 
movement could have. Women’s fashions have followed the 
trend of the times as decorative artists would have us. The 
“‘antiques”’ of fashions, such as puffed sleeves and bustles, 
false hair and stays, have given way to loose, easy styles 
adapted to subways and busses. Color and decorative 
patterns have taken the place of elaborate dressmaking and 
bold modern textiles have been adopted for this purpose 
without shock or hesitancy. . 





A bedspread in tapestry wool on Irish 
linen, developed by Marguerite Zorach. 
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ITTLE Mrs. Conroy found, when she 
had budgeted the furnishing of her 
very new home, that she had used 

up all the money without once thinking 
of curtains. Had it been merely the cur- 
taining of the two bedroom windows the 
problem might not have assumed the pro- 
portions it did. But here was that gorgeous 
mahogany four-poster bed whose canopy 
frame fairly yearned for attention, here 
was need for a gay ruffled spread, here was 
a chair to be slipped. Even the roughest 
measuring revealed that more than fifty 
yards of fabric would be needed. 

So Mrs. Conroy tried to think of some 
material pretty enough to make that bed- 
room as effective as she always had dreamed 
it would be, and yet so unimportant in price 
that the budget need not be disrupted. 

Unbleached muslin—yes, that might 
do; but unbleached muslin is so colorless! 
There was cheesecloth, but Mrs. Conroy 
just couldn’t picture it as in keeping with 
her bed. Then she thought of gingham— 
checked gingham. Of course! Cheap, 
smart, and colored as brilliantly as she 
dared. She wanted that bedroom to make 
an impression on the members of her bridge 
club as each wrap was removed and each 
nose powdered! 

When Mrs. Conroy stood at the ging- 

. ham counter her eyes were drawn to the 
decorative crisp effect of the combinations 
of red and white. And praise be, the most 
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Originality and a little daring created this sparkling room, in red and white checked gingham. 


The Bride Does Her Bedroom 
inGingham 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 





delightful checks in fine domestic ginghams cost only fifty 
cents a yard! Quickly adding up the yardage needed for 
window curtains, for the valance, side drapes and back hang- 
ing of the bed, for the bedspread and the bolster throw, the 
total of forty-six yards failed to fill Mrs. Conroy with dis- 
may, since the cost could not exceed twenty-three dollars. 

A reduction of five cents a yard for buying in quantity 
almost provided for nine yards of scarlet calico, quaintly 
spotted in tiny specks of black and butter yellow, needed for 
the chair slip. Lastly, seven yards of turkey red were bought 
for window valances and for tie-backs and trimmings to be 
used in conjunction with the draperies. 

Everything matched up miraculously, and the turkey red 
and the calico cost the amazingly low sum of thirty cents a 
yard, bringing her total outlay to the sum of twenty-five 
dollars and fifty cents. 

That very afternoon saw the beginning of the measurings 
and calculations which constituted the next step in furnish- 
ing a bedroom whose beauty would endure. And as she 
measured, Mrs. Conroy congratulated herself on having 
found the bed; she let her eyes rest admiringly more than 
once on the serpentine-front mahogany chest of drawers and 
the detached mirror which carried out Early American 
traditions so well. As she tore long strips for rufflings she 


(Continued on Page 210) 
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Living in 


Glass F10uSes 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 


Drawings by «Marion Dismant 


HENEVER I think how difficult it is sometimes to 

\ V skip all the doors and windows in allotting places to 
cherished articles of furniture, I remember a woman 

who achieved, despite the warning of her architect, her heart’s 
desire—a house as nearly as possible composed of windows. 
But when her dream came true she had hardly any place to 
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rather low-priced lEe= 
house this living 

room spelled dis- beter 
tinction before a 

single piece of 
furniture was 












































put her furniture except the middle of the floor, which of 
course would never do at all. Her rooms all had the haphaz- 
ard appearance which results from crowding furniture pieces 
into inadequate wall spaces and from setting others angled 
across corners because there isn’t room to set them straight. 

Most of us love windows; most of us long for a home with 
many friendly small-paned casements. For windows aplenty 
guarantee a cheerful home and 
enhance the possibilities in any 
room of successful decorative 
treatment. Give us one win- 
dow too many, though, in a 
living room, and we begin to 
worry about dispensing with 
the desk or where to put the 
sofa or the table. 

Confront us with furnishing 
one of those lovely new-style 
suburban living rooms which 
have many French doors open- 
ing upon sun room or ve- 
randa,and delightful casement 
windows thrown in for good 
measure, and we find that glass 
houses are in truth difficult to 
live in until we learn the rules. 

It was a living room of this 
character which endeared a 
certain little house to one 
home-seeking couple who 
longed for a permanent roof- 
tree. This room had four 
double French doors, opening 
out upon the cemented ter- 
race, and two tall casement 
Windows besides; alsoa hearth, 
built-in bookshelves and a 
radiator, this last covered 
With a pretty wooden box 
Which was inset with cane and 
Painted to match the creamy 
woodwork. For a small and 
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moved in, and —— Well, it just 
couldn’t be resisted, and the house 
was bought. 


Until the time came to set the fur- 
niture in place that living room 
seemed too charming to be true. The 
narrow bookcases were nicely spaced 
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How well this 
window treat- 
ment “builds 
up” this group 
of low pieces. 


At left—For a 
smart effect, 
place the dress- 
ing table before 


a window. 


= Minion 


on either side of one grouped pair of French doors, the 
boxed-in radiator stood in the center of the wall near the 
wide hall doorway, the wall on each side of the fireplace was 
formally accented by a casement window. Even after the 
furniture was moved in and all the wall spaces which were 
not windowed were filled with something else, the subject 
still seemed a matter for congratulation. How nice it was 
to find that so little furniture was needed after all! 

So the sofa was set at right angles to the hearth, the thirty- 
two-inch drop-leaf table was placed against the thirty-two- 
inch space between the other two French doors, two 
overstuffed armchairs were drawn cozily toward hearth and 
table, a side chair was set near the doorway into the hall, and 
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With wall space limited, 
why not this arrangement 
for the lowboy? 


the room was made to look 
especially inviting with arm 
tables for lamps, and a floor 
lamp or so. 

But the next year a full-sized 
antique desk was willed to this 
lovely living room. It was 
welcomed with great rejoic- 
ing—until a place was sought 
to put it and no place could 
be found. The desk refused to 
look well in the wall space at 
right angles to the built-in 
bookcase, for this space was 
little more than the desk’s neat 
measure, and two such heavy 
pieces would not look well near 
together. And there was no 
other wall space in the room! 

Fortunately for the future 
of the desk, a decorator friend 


(Continued on Page 210) 


Although the desk extended 
beyond the wood trim of the 
French doors, the overlap 
was concealed by the drapes. 
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The New May Day 


FIAY DAY, long associated with beribboned May poles, 
with labor troubles and with moving vans, has within 
‘| the past five years taken on a new and finer significance 
as Child Health Day. Throughout the Nation, on this 
new May Day, schools are checking up their pupils’ 
health, and cities and states are dedicating themselves anew to the 
care and well-being of their children. 

The baby born in this day and age has a far greater chance to live 
and grow than the child born even fifty years ago. The fatal diseases 
of childhood have been checked; we know what foods make husky 
bodies; we have discovered vitamins and violet rays; we know that 
sound minds are the complement of sound bodies, that teeth, 
tonsils and trouble often run together, that neither “Fatty” nor 
“‘Skinny”’ was a wholly healthy boy, that the dunce cap was as often 
the award for poor eyes as for stupidity, and that a quart of milk a 
day will cure the laziness of undernourishment far more effectively 
than will a whipping. 

We are learning, too, that certain diseases of terrible fatality in 
other days need never be again, if the discoveries of science are in- 
voked against them. There is now positive immunization against 
smallpox, typhoid and diphtheria, and so widespread is the use of the 
preventives against this dreadful trio that the epidemics which were 
common only a few years ago are never heard of now. 

The six-point child is the aim wherever Child Health Day is cele- 
brated, the six points being: Normal vision, or correctly fitted 
glasses; normal hearing; no throat trouble; good teeth; good pos- 
ture; and correct weight, neither ten per cent below nor twenty per 
cent above the normal for height and age. 

On Page 213 of this issue there is a health score card covering 
some of these points, together with a suggestion for a contest that 
may be held to advantage in every family having children. For this 
check-up of health must be a private and a personal matter even 
more than a public concern in this wider celebration of May Day. 

Especially in the neglected years from two to six is it necessary 
to watch the health of little boys and girls. At that time minds and 
memories are most retentive, and little bodies most susceptible to 
illnesses. Yet most care has recently been directed to the infants 
and to the youngsters of school age, while the little two-to-sixes make 
their way more or less alone. Look out for their health too. 

In many minds there is growing doubt as to the wisdom and pro- 
priety of trying to standardize the minds of children by some of the 
new theories of education; but young America standardized in body 
by the six-point scoring system will give to our country in the future 
such strength and virility as she has never known before. 





Take Him to Market 


ET us suggest to all good housewives that they take their husbands 
to market at least once a month. Into the fruit shops, into the 
grocery stores, to the vegetable stalls and the meat markets. Chances 
are they haven’t been there since they were small boys, reluctantly 
torn away from three-old-cat to do an errand for mother. 

Show them the new fruits and vegetables. Show them the new 
cans and cartons of foods that used to come out of barrels. Show 
them the new cuts of meat. Show them where their money goes. 

That last bit of education is the crux of the whole matter. There’s 
no more adequate answer to that plaintive masculine wail ‘‘Golly, 
but you spend a lot for food,” than a personally conducted visit to 
the markets. That’ll tell him! 








~ ZENG 


LORING A. SCHULER, EDITOR 








Modern Furnishings 


MID the oh’s of amazement and the ah’s of applause at a recent 
exposition of modernist home furnishings, one skeptic was 
heard to mutter: ‘‘If my house was furnished with this stuff I’d feel 
as if I were living in the room with Paul Whiteman and Vincent 
Lopez with their jazz bands in full blast.” 

But really it isn’t so bad as that. In fact, this sudden swing to a 
modernistic tendency in furniture and rugs and fabrics, in china 
and silver and glassware, is quite the most interesting and enter- 
taining new development that has come into home decoration in 
many years. 

Odd though it is, with its strange combination of woods, its 
glistening surfaces, its sharp corners and straight edges; queer as it 
looks to eyes trained to the styles of Sheraton and Adam and Chip- 
pendale, with its stark simplicity of line, its utter lack of formality, 
its direction toward compact efficiency—it is hard to laugh it off and 
say this is no more than a passing fad and fancy. Furniture stores 
that put in a few pieces for display have found in this new style a 
new best seller, and some of the American manufacturers are prepar- 
ing to ride in on the wave of popular enthusiasm for something new. 

Will it last? Who knows? Except for the ungainly “‘craftsman”’ 
furniture of a generation ago this is the first new design in furniture 
in more than a century. For a small apartment it has many ad- 
vantages in conservation of space; for a house a few pieces may fit in 
if one must ride with the vogue. 

One thing it proves—and this is an element in the greatness of our 
country and our time—that style is never static. And the excitement 
over anew vogue in home furnishings gives further point to the remark 
of some wise man that change is progress and progress is change. 


Worthwhile Garden (olubs 


OMES now a reader and demands to know, “‘ What is the proper 
function of a garden club?”’ And, when one gives thought to 
the matter, one is startled at the abruptness of the challenge. 

There are garden clubs and garden clubs. It is true that some are 
merely pink-tea affairs, where a certain taste for exclusiveness is 
gratified. And some garden clubs are purely social in their signifi- 
cance, made up entirely of members who own gardens, or give a 
superficial pretense of interest in gardens, but who do not actually 
garden in the real sense. 

Many garden clubs are sincerely interested in trying to bring 
more beauty and attractiveness to the doorsteps—of their members. 
But the real function of a garden club is lost in the rush of the times, 
in the social aspects of the monthly meetings, in the ingrown interest 
in their own problems. 

Warwick Deeping has truthfully observed that “‘there should be 
no arrogance in the garden.”’ Nor should there be snobbishness in 
the garden club. 

The first function of a garden club is to give, not to its own circle 
but to others; to work, not alone for itself but for its community; to 
enrich, not only its own gardens but the gardens of its whole town. 
The gardens of the members, yes—but also the gardens of its neigh- 
bors need its discriminating aid. 

The garden clubs can work marvelous changes. They can make 
over the face of America—they can bring beauty to blossom in the 
dooryards of the land. They can adopt an ideal for their town; they 
can arouse civic pride; they can encourage the spirit of competition, 
they can distribute seeds, bulbs and roots to the unfortunate. They 
can make their communities lovely. They can be worth while. 
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The (olubs of (valifornia 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


HE dismay that would have smit- 

ten our pioneering ancestors if 

they could have foreseen our whirl- 
ing and rather irreverent civilization is a 
recurring theme; but our forefathers would 
have been even more deeply outraged had 
their picture of the future contained a group of 
a dozen or so women, sitting around a direc- 
tors’ table, engaged in managing big business. 

A Rembrandt picture it is, rich and color- 
ful, warm with soft-paneled woods, a big, 
glowing painting on the walls; the long table 
no less businesslike than its masculine mates, 
but with a greater delicacy of structure than 
in most offices. This guild picture, however, 
lights up feminine faces and a bunch of violets 
here and there. 

What are they talking about? First their 
budget, which runs into six figures for the 
year and means rentals and taxes and lecture 
fees and certain beloved charities or enter- 
tainments or civic services and all the many 
things that crowd club days. Money matters 
disposed of, deliberation swings to matters 
public—a piece of legislation to be urged or 
opposed, a flaming public wrong in city af- 
fairs. Then the strain eases up a bit with the 
laughter that ushers in a plan for a gala day. 
The chairman reminds a director here and 
there of responsibilities each in her own line, 
and the dozen go out to the more luxurious 
room where luncheon waits, flowered and 
alluring—such a luncheon as women choose. 


Dedicated to Friendship 


HIS is Los Angeles, so the directors’ room 

may be in any one of three clubhouses, 
each of which represents an investment of 
approximately a million dollars. 

The name of the Ebell Club is a manifesta- 
tion of loyalty and sentiment on the part of 
women for an ancient favor. Long ago came a 
wise old German to California, a believer in 
women, who began to open the doors of the 
mind to them when about all they had previ- 
ously been allowed was a peep through the 
keyholes. 

So all up and down the state are Ebell 
clubs, the most beautiful of which is this in 
the city named for the 
angels. Out of a lit- 
tle clubhouse into a 
larger, and out of the 
larger into the larg- 
est, Ebell has moved. 

‘‘Let us dedicate 
this house to friend- 
ship,” said its presi- 
dent, when the great 
new building opened 
its gates, ‘‘one of the 
most precious of hu- 
man possessions; and 
to that completely 
satisfying form of 
friendship which is 
founded, not upon 
purely social ac- 
quaintance but upon 





ours, as nowhere else, this type of friendship 
flourishes.” 

The house itself sprawls over great reaches, 
with its huge lounge, lovely in color combina- 
tions and in vistas that appeal to femininity; 
its galleria—you would not be a Californian if 
you called a hall with pictures a gallery; its 
tea room; its patio, grassed and palmed and 
flower-potted; its sun room; its fountain, 
dedicated to the memory of husbands and 
sons and brothers; its sunlit library, deep- 
chaired and restful; its big theater, with every 
device known to modern light and acoustics; 
its minor auditoriums, where fifteen depart- 
ments find housing; its kitchens, lifted to the 
realm of fine artistry; and its closets, closets 
such as no man ever visioned—a place for 
everything and everything in its place. 

While far uptown Ebell spreads wide wings, 
the downtown Friday Morning Club marches 
straight from the street through very stately 
arches into the lobby and then to the theater, 
which is not only its auditorium but also a 
large source of revenue. Elevators to the 
right lead up to offices and studios, to banquet 
hall and art gallery—where successive ex- 
hibits are held, chiefly of California artists— 
to library and to all the smaller rooms that 
house various doings. 

About three thousand members apiece have 
these two Los Angeles clubs, with the Ebell 
a little in the lead in numbers, and neither of 
them particularly easy of admittance. 

Ebell has three pet enterprises. Two of 
them sprang from wartime. Then life was 
hard for many women, and their minor trage- 
dies were unnoticed in the turmoil. Rest 
Cottage came into being to tide many such 
through a period of stress into quiet waters. 
It has kept on since, giving good food and 
clean air and good will, on an intimate instead 
of an institutional scale, to some fourteen 
women at a time. 

Then there are the scholarships. Ebell 
attempts, with the help of school principals, 
to give such girls as seem to have qualities of 
leadership their chance. Nineteen now—some 


of them at college, some of them in high 

school. Then one steps into a plain place 

of sewing machines, ironing boards, cut- 
ting tables and bent eyes, where centers the 
third of Ebell’s favorite philanthropies—the 
making of garments. 

Downtown at the Friday Morning Club 
something of the same variety of things goes 
on. Here is a class in Braille, training itself to 
transcribe stories and articles into this blind- 
book form for library distribution to those 
who sit in darkness. In another room goes on 
sewing—making gowns for the small patients 
in the Orthopedic Hospital-School. The hu- 
man touch comes in when embroidered bed- 
spreads, each telling a child’s story, are turned 
out as prizes to bruised children for good be- 
havior during surgical dressings. 


cA Glad Hand to Visitors 


F COURSE a great club is like a little 

federation in itself. There must be 
classes for studies, there must be drama mak- 
ing and drama acting for the member who has 
the flair, there must be song and violin and 
lecture for the numbers who want such pleas- 
ures, there must be bridge for bridgers. And 
there may be time devoted to the discussion 
of all public interests of the day. One is 
moved to remark the emphasis given by the 
Friday Morning Club to such affairs as city- 
planning schemes, to the gas tax, to the ques- 
tions that concern criminals and criminal 
breeding. 

The third of the great million-dollar club- 
houses of Los Angeles is that of the Woman’s 
Athletic, built as a place of relaxation and re- 
pose for the busy and overworked, with its 
tiny upper garden—as solitary as a hidden 
nook, though city streets roar below—with 
its green-tiled swimming pool and its array 
of quiet bedrooms and its superlative table. 

The riches of the earth and the fullness of 
all things desired are the perquisites of cities, 
but my heart goes out always to the clubs of 
little towns who do vast transforming things 
beyond their size. 

So to the little towns of Southern California! 
The land of the tourist and the rest seeker— 
no wonder it blossoms 
with clubs as numer- 








ous and as pictur- 
esque as its other 
abundances! Before 
the real-estate boom- 
ers have fairly got to 
work the woman’s 
club has been organ- 
ized and started on 
its building. 

There come innu- 
merable women visi- 
tors—oh, how many! 
Each woman brings 
a letter of introduc- 
tion from her home- 
town club. She steps 
into a gracious build- 
ing and finds a 








thinking and working 
and serving together. 
In a club such as 


THE EBELL CLUB OF LOS ANGELES, SHOWING END OF LOUNGE AND PASSAGE 
TOWARD THEATER, AND SOLARIUM TERRACE ABOVE 


Western hand of hos- 
pitality. Social life is 
(Continued on Page 152) 
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**BUT WHAT AM I GOING TO DO? 


a|HE is one of those girls who desire romance 
38 C and instead is the servant of the family— 
yex4| that is Eve Archer. Her sister, Bernice, 
eae has the best room and the prettiest dresses. 
<4) Also Bernice has all the beaus. Even the 
4| mother of the two girls favors Bernice. 
=} This is the way things go in the Archer 
=i} home until Bernice appropriates Randall 
Clement. Eve runs away—goes to New York. There she 
does prosaic things, like being governess and making salads 
in arestaurant. She thinks about Randall, now and then— 
until she gets a letter from her mother telling about the ap- 
proaching wedding—of Bernice and Randall. They would 
let her be bridesmaid. She’d do nothing of the kind. She 
wouldn’t even go home. IX 


HAT funny old fellow who fusses about everything was 

here again today. I don’t know why he comes; nothing 
ever suits him. And he won’t hurry; he holds up every- 
body.”” Jennie, one of the counter girls, was speaking at the 
kitchen luncheon table. 

“‘He iss one who likes a grievance,”’ said Helga. “‘I worked 
for a lady like that when I first come by this country. All I 
did wass wrong. I cried myself to sleep every night.” 

“She probably put it on to keep from paying you fair wages. 
Lots of people do that with greenhorns,”’ said Marta, the pas- 
try cook. ‘Try the apple pie, Helga—I had luck today.” 

“You always have luck, Marta,” said Helga. 

Carlo, one of the Italian bus boys from outside, came in 
and sat at the foot of the table. ‘I went to the opera last 
night—it was Aida. Oh, that big first aria for the tenor— 
splendido, magnifico!’’ He bunched his fingers and threw an 
ecstatic kiss to the world that afforded him such delight. 

Eve said nothing. She liked to sit and listen to them. 
Gradually she had come to know them and her first despising 
had changed to respect, to which presently liking had been 
added, with two exceptions. Linda—she had never been 
able to endure Linda, and her feeling was heartily returned. 

And Miss Woodall! Miss Woodall was undoubtedly ca- 
pable, efficient, the sort of person who comes grandly to the 
fore in an emergency, who never admits defeat. And a 
worker! ‘‘She iss quick like the egg beater,’’ Helga said of 
her. But she was petty, eager to get even for any disrespect, 
real or fancied. There was democracy in that kitchen and it 





Eve Goes On 


By SOPHIE KERR 
Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


extended to the counter girls and the bus boys outside, even 
to Mrs. Cleeve and Miss Fraley; but it never reached Miss 
Woodall. She never let anyone forget that she was a supe- 
rior, a ruling power. An appeal to Mrs. Cleeve she regarded 
as a personal affront, and she could not rest until she had 
scored off the offender. She would not eat with the others, 
but filled a tray and sat outside, like a patron. The kitchen 
was glad of her absence, but resented the gesture. Miss 
Woodall suspected everyone of the worst. No one ever 
gained her trust; she praised nothing. 

Eve knew them all now. How different they were from 
her first estimate! The two bus boys went regularly to the 
opera; it cost them nothing because they belonged to the 
claque. They knew more about music than Eve had ever 
suspected, and they were always greedy for it, never sated. 

Then there was Amy Blake, counter girl beside Jennie. 
Amy was a college graduate who was learning cafeteria man- 
agement with a view to owning her own. She had, it seemed, 
always wanted to run a restaurant of some kind or other, and 
having worked in tea rooms and wayside inns had decided 
that the cafeteria offered the best return for the investment 
of time and money. An odd, diffident girl, Amy, hard to 
know; but when Eve told her that in common with Cade- 
ville, she had believed all rightful interests of college women 
to be high in the brow, they laughed themselves into friend- 
ship. Helga, too, was a friend, and a friend worth having. 
That serene, self-contained and forceful creature dominated 
the kitchen by the right of personality far more than Miss 
Woodall by vested authority. Helga was always kind, and 
whatever she said was sound. She was a supreme cook, pos- 
sessing the art of divining flavor, and she willingly passed on 
to her assistants all of her knowledge that they could absorb. 
Miss Woodall, it was observed, walked a bit light about 
Helga, didn’t chip at her so sharply as she did the others. 


YOU KNOW I CAN’T PAY THE RENT BY MYSELF’”’ 


Marta was another story— Marta, the pastry cook. Nerv- 
ous, temperamental, soaring one minute, groveling the next, 
Eve had seen her weep frienziedly when a batch of muffins 
scorched, and sing for joy over a superfine lot of cakes. She 
was wrinkled and worn, and though she was an excellent 
cook she worried unceasingly about possible failures. Some- 
times she was inclined to be absent-minded and silent, and it 
was whispered about the kitchen that her boy wason another 
spree. Sheadored that boy, her only child; he was definitely 
no good, but she loved him the more to make up for his 
shortcomings. Eve had won her gratitude on one of these 
bad days when she was sick with anxiety by making her own 
Cadeville gingerbread to supplement the desserts Marta 
could not finish. It made a success with the patrons and 
Marta begged the recipe and used it thereafter, calling it 
“Eve’s Gingerbread.”’ Mrs. Cleeve had been pleased about it. 


1 Y, pvetbe was a reader, with a passion for the Russians. She 
loaned Eve worn volumes of Dostoyevsky, Chekhov, 
Tolstoy, Turgenieff; and, once Eve had read them, discussed 
them with her passionately. It turned Eve’s ideas upside 
down to find in this cafeteria kitchen animated informed 
talk of books and music and general esthetics, much of 
which was over her head, when on her first day she had 
classed her coworkers as ignorant, stupid, debased. They 
told her of the free lectures and concerts and exhibitions 
open at night, the museums available on Sundays, the enter- 
tainment and instruction which the city lavishly offers to 
those who care for it. Eve rushed about madly trying to 
taste it all, sometimes with Amy, sometimes with Irma. But 
Irma had acquired a heavy suitor and was much engaged in 
the evenings. His name was Robert Anderson, and he 
worked with a firm of certified accountants and aspired to 
bea partner. His object was clearly matrimony. And as he 
was a solid young man, with a good salary and not much 
family, Mrs. Rich approved of him, while he had enough 
lighter traits to make him a possibility also in Irma’s opinion. 

It was for Eve an exciting, evolutionary winter. She had 
become quickly skilled in her work, and had lost her first 


disgust for it. There was a quickest and best way to make | 


every salad, she thought, and she worked out each one, 


thoroughly. Once a satisfactory routine was established it | 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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IFTEEN of the finest vegetables that grow, all 

blended in this one appetizing, tempting, 
substantial soup! Every hot, invigorating spoonful 
adding to your contentment and revealing to your 
taste the skill of master soup-chefs! 


Baby lima beans of the most enticing flavor. Dainty 
little peas, sweet and nourishing. Sweet corn which 
is the aristocrat of the fields. Ruddy, luscious 
tomatoes, sun-ripened on the vines. Chantenay 
carrots, white potatoes and sweet potatoes, specially 
selected to meet the Campbell's standard of quality. 
Snow-white celery. Choice turnips and cabbage. 


we ww ww w 


Okra, sweet red peppers, parsley fresh every day 
from our own farms, a touch of onion and leek to 
heighten the flavor. Fine pearl barley and alphabet 
Macaroni. Strength-giving broth of beef. All of 
these—and more—are in every plateful of Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup, for it takes thirty-two different 
ingredients to make the best vegetable soup! 


v-vwev- 


This soup, with its ideal combination of vegetables, 
cereals, beef broth and condiments, is the wholesome 
kind of food from which good health ‘and bodily vigor 
are built. Usually in the home kitchen, the water in 
Which vegetables are boiled is thrown away. Yet 

at water has absorbed mineral salts valuable in 
building bone and muscle and tissue. In the making 
of soup, these salts are retained in abundant strength 
and, of course, they are especially rich in Campbell's 


WITH THE MEAL 





OR AS 


The most delicious vegetable soup 


you ever tasted! 








A MEAL SOUP 


BELONGS 


Vegetable Soup, with its fifteen different vegetables. 
How often do you serve vegetable soup on your table? 
Do you fully realize what a useful dish it is? 


For luncheon or supper, Campbell's Vegetable 
Soup is an ideal dish—so filling that often you will 
want very little else—so welcome to the appetite—so 
easily served that you are grateful for the time and 
trouble it saves you. At dinner it provides a generous 
portion of the needed nourishment, again making your 
task that much simpler. 


ewee 


And the children! What a problem they often 
present to the mother so anxious that their food shall 
give the most benefit! Let them eat often, and freely, 
this most healthful of foods. Campbell's Vegetable 
Soup contains, in a form easily digested and readily 
assimilated, nutrient elements which active young 
bodies require. 

ewe 


Campbell's kitchens offer to your table no less than 
twenty-one different kinds of soup—each the 
masterpiece of its kind. Read the full list on the 
Campbell's label. Then make your selections and go 
to your grocer. He has, or will gladly get for you, 
any Campbell's Soups you select. 12 cents a can. 


And think of the convenience! All you have to do 
is add an equal quantity of water, bring to a boil and 
allow to simmer for a few minutes. Then the soup— 
hot, savory, delicious—is all ready for your table. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


was all easier, and gave her a sense of mastery. But she had 
gone farther than routine and after some experiment had 
suggested several new salads which Mrs. Cleeve approved, 
and tried out on the patrons. Two proved instantly popular 
and were put on the menu frequently as specials, and two 
others failed to please the public taste, and were dropped. 
Mrs. Cleeve told Eve to go on and try other combinations— 
a novelty on the menu was always welcome. Miss Woodall, 
however, discouraged these attempts, and as she had charge 
of giving out supplies Eve found herself constantly checked 
and blocked for want of ingredients. Miss Woodall was a 
strong conservative; in her own words she didn’t believe in 
letting a salad girl imagine herself a French chef! But Eve 
did not bother much about Miss Woodall. She had too many 
other things to think of. 


HERE was, to begin with, the constant adventure of liv- 
ing on her wages. Fifteen a week is sixty dollars a month, 
save for those blessed four months when there is an extra pay 
day. Rent for the room shared with Yriane was twenty-two 
fifty. Out of the remainder Eve must manage everything 
else. Even on the seventy-five-dollar months there was a 
small enough balance, and on the other four-pay-day months 
she had only a trifle over a dollar a day for all expenses be- 
yond the rent. To make it fixed, she took a dollar for each 
day of the week, put it in her purse, and set the rest aside. 
Food for supper she reduced to the plainest and least ex- 
pensive things. A fifteen-cent loaf of whole-wheat bread 
made toast four nights, and this, with a glass of milk, anda 
bit of fruit, was sufficient. Or hot cornmeal mush, with but- 
ter or milk, made a supper equally good and more filling. A 
string of dry figs bought at the nearest Italian grocery or a 
box of raisins provided sweets. An occasional bag of peanuts 
was a treat. 

It was Spartan, but it brought her food within a dollar a 
day, and she had more to spend on the things she craved— 
theaters and music chiefly. And since she had been obliged 
to pay her first share of the rent out of her saved money, 
she wanted to fill up that hole, and add a tiny bit now and 
then to her fund. 

Clothes were the hardest of all to get within her budget. 
She bought cotton crépe and made underwear that could be 
washed and dried in an hour, and needed no ironing. But 
shoes and stockings she could not make, and since she was on 
her feet so much the shoes must be of the right sort, strong 
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and well-fitting. Jennie told her of the people who sell coats 
and dresses on the installment plan, and she bought some 
much-needed garments in this way. 

Altogether, she had not done badly. She was in fine 
health, she had saved seventy-five cents to a dollar a week, 
and she had not been able to center her thoughts on herself 
too morbidly. Even at Christmas, when Bernice and Ran- 
dall were married, and dark unhappiness had shadowed and 
quieted her, she had not been so overwhelmed as she had 
dreaded. Irma and Mrs. Rich had invited her for Christmas 
dinner, and Robert Anderson had come in the evening and 
brought another young man, and the four of them had gone 
out for supper and dancing and a show, and in spite of her 
inward gloom, Eve had liked the gayety, the movement, the 
imperative saxophone and drum! She had firmly refused to 
go home for the wedding—she knew they didn’t really want 
her—but she had taken five dollars of her savings and, di- 
rected by Helga, had gone to a Swedish shop far over in the 
East Fifties and bought a handsome hand-wrought tea cloth 
and sent it as a wedding gift. It gave her a secret satisfaction 
to do it. 

Let them see that no matter how abominably they’d 
treated her, she could do the right thing. But she did not 
read Bernice’s letter of acknowledgment after the first para- 
graph; every line of it flicked her raw. There was no word 
at all from Randall Clement. 

“He’s forgotten me,” thought Eve, “or else Bernice has 
told him such lies about me, he hates me.” 


RS. ARCHER wrote at length about the wedding, and 

sent clippings from the local paper. Never had there 
been so beautiful a bride, so handsome a groom, so charm- 
ing a wedding pageant. Gene had been one of the ushers. 
Janie Vale was Bernice’s sole attendant. Bernice had thought 
best not to ask a number of maids—it would be queer unless 
Eve came home and took her proper place in the procession. 
They’d had a reception and buffet supper afterward. And 
there were so many gifts—silver, china, cut glass, linen— 
Peter Keene had sent a tea wagon. Poor old Peter. Eve 
wondered if his father had given in to letting him build that 
rest room yet. At the end of the letter Mrs. Archer said that, 
of course, Eve must realize how expensive all this had been, 
and so she was not able to send much of a Christmas gift, but 
a little box was on its way. The little box, when opened, re- 
vealed a pair of cheap gloves, two handkerchiefs, and a white 
box monogramed in silver, containing a piece of wedding 
cake! Eve flung this into the garbage can and felt better. 
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Yriane raised objection. ‘‘ Why didn’t you give it to me to 
dream on?” 

“You'd have had a nightmare,” said Eve. 

“‘T don’t understand you. But then I never have. You're 
not like any girl I ever knew.” 

*There’s no reason why I should be.” She always wanted 
to answer Yriane sharply. The association had not worked 
out well; there was no true sympathy between the girls, 
Yriane constantly exasperated Eve by her untidiness, her 
assumption of small superiorities in taste and judgment, and 
by her way of bringing in a group of the more idle Greenwich 
Villagers at any hour of the day or night she pleased, expect- 
ing to sit and smoke and talk typical Village talk for hours on 
end. All very well until midnight, Eve agreed, but after that 
she must have some sleep, since she had to get up at seven, 
Yriane slept until nine. 

“For that matter,” went on Eve, “you’re not like any girl 
I ever knew either.” 


“(\F COURSE not.” Yrianesmiled. It was poisonous re. 

marks like that which made Eve want to tell Yriane 
what she really thought of her. But she never did. She 
hadn’t been able to find any place to live that cost so little 
and was so comfortable, and besides, Yriane was a diversion, 
sometimes a highly educating one. She took Eve to art gal- 
leries, and, in spite of her modern patter, she imparted some- 
thing of the way to see a picture. If Eve did not accept 
Yriane’s worshiped “‘values” and “accents” and “significant 
patterns,” or her contempt for “‘story pictures,” she did 
begin to get some sense of line, some intelligent perception of 
color and design, and recognition of individual styles. Here- 
tofore she had looked at pictures only for their subjects. Now 
their structure and their manner gave them an entrancing 
interest. Eve got books on art from the library and though 
Yriane jeered at them, and said they were all wrong, Eve 
found that most of them had a word to say to her, and she 
felt humbly sure that they would say more when she could 
understand. 

Among Yriane’s friends she was at a constant disadvan- 
tage. They were so consciously clever, they knew so much 
and each was so sure he was right and that the others were 
wrong, they twisted her all about—at first. Then she began 
to ask questions. Thyrza Dula was a writer, an epoch: 
making writer, but kept from realizing her talents because of 
the bourgeois editors and publishers. Riska Warren—she 


(Continued on Page 216) 
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Not just an average skin— 


But a skin with that vital - 
bloom, that brightness and richness and 
radiance we call beauty... . You can have it if you 
will! 

Give your skin the special care that today thou- 
sands of beautiful women are using to build up the 


health of their skin and keep it lovely and clear 
and smooth! 


Society debutantes with their exquisitely cared- 
for complexions—college girls—women guests at 
America’s most exclusive resorts, most splendid 
hotels—are telling in their own words the wonder- 
ful improvement they have been able to make in 
their complexion, by means of Woodbury’s Facial 


You too can have the charm 
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T BRIGHTNESS 


Soap—the soap recom- 
mended by skin specialists as 
best for a sensitive skin. 

“As long as I use Woodbury’s I have no trouble 
with blemishes,” writes one girl. “I had an oily, irri- 
tated skin,” writes another, “after using Woodbury’s 
for a few months my skin became smooth and clear.” 
“Woodbury’s has cleared my skin of blackheads.”.. . 
“The only soap that does not irritate my skin. . .” 

These are characteristic comments—taken from 
among thousands. 

In the booklet that comes free with every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap you will find clear directions 
about the right way to use Woodbury’s for your 
particular type of skin. 


of «a skin you love to touch” 


RICHNESS—RADIANCE WE CALL BEAUTY... 


If you have a clear, naturally 
use the famous Woodbury trea 
this booklet. 

If you are troubled with blackheads, blemishes, oily skin, or 
any other skin defect—use the special treatment recommended 
for that trouble. 

A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap lasts a month or six 
weeks. Get a cake today—begin using it tonight. See how easy 
it is, with this pecs ny soap, to gain the charm of “a skin you 


” 
! 


od complexion—you should 
ent for normal skins given in 


love to touch 
Your Woodbury Treatment for ten days 
Now —the large-size trial set! 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 1809 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new large-size trial cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, the 
treatment booklet, “4 Skin You Love to Touch,” and instructions for the 
new complete Woodbury “Facial.” 


In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1809 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ont. 
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All LADIEgs’ 
HOME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 





ing Cups and 
Spoons 








The Practical Flomemaker 


Successfully 
Measuretnents ‘ Made in Our 
Using Stand- eA Department of (ookery and Household Economies Ownrtionrs 
ard Measur- Demonstra- 


(onducted by Mitticent Yackey 


All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
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ing Kitchen 

















ecAn Interview With 


Sophie Kerr 


Rares l’S not every famous 
} ‘ Ba writer who has a sec- 
a pe) Od talent up her 

Neel ma Sleeve. The gift of 
eeeseees) words is usually con- 

sidered quite enough for one mere 

mortal. But to Sophie Kerr, 
author of seven novels and innu- 
merable short stories, another ac- 
complishment has been granted. 

If the pen that wrote Painted 

Meadows, Nancy Davin—Her 

Own Story, One Thing is Cer- 

tain, and a host of other fascinat- 

ing tales, should ever run dry, 
there’s another wide and fertile 

field open to its owner. As a 

culinary expert, a connoisseur of 

food, a planner of menus to tempt 
the palate of the fastidious—and 












ANN Hark 


“For that reason I seldom 
serve them, but use crackers or 
very thin toast instead, spread 
with such things as anchovy paste 
or caviar, paté de fois gras, and 
sometimes bacon minced fine and 
mixed with hard-cooked egg that 
has been put through a ricer. 
The anchovy paste or caviar 
should be mixed with cream or 
melted butter and flavored with 
lemon and a little onion juice and 
Cayenne. Of course, I mix some 
of the paste without onion for 
those guests who object to the 
flavor. The caviar canapés I re- 
serve usually for small teas where 
there is less bustle and confusion, 
as the tiny eggs are apt to scatter 
and fall on the floor. I havea great 








even, I suspect, as an excellent 
cook—Sophie Kerr could get a 
job anywhere. Her gastronomic 
knowledge seems limitless. An hour in her company, with 
food as the subject of discussion, is enough to prove the point. 

It was in the living room of her New York home, looking 
out over a walled Italian garden at the rear—a peaceful 
green oasis in the heart of a thundering city—that Sophie 
Kerr permitted a stranger to glimpse the depths of her culi- 
nary lore. The garden, famous for the artistry of its restful 
shadowed charm, has been the scene of many a delightful 
tea party, and the conversation naturally turned first to the 
dainties served at that hour of the day. 


cAn Author Pays Tribute to a (ook 


o HEN I talk about food,’ Sophie Kerr began, “‘I feel 
that I owe more of my knowledge to my cook than to 

anybody in the world. Julia has been with me 

for twenty years, and I firmly believe there’s no 


PHOTO. BY IRA L. HILL'S STUDIO, N. Y. 


As teatime approaches, Sophie Kerr finds “Useless” a close and devoted companion. 


ground English walnut or pecan meats add half a cupful of 
flour. Mix well; add to the eggs and sugar. Drop by small 
teaspoonfuls, about two inches apart, on a greased cake tin 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

The marguerites are made in the usual way, with the white 
of an egg, beaten stiff, mixed with cut-up marshmallows and 
nut meats and flavored with vanilla, dropped cn saltines and 
baked in a moderate oven, as is any egg mixture. 

““When it comes to sandwiches,” the writer went on, “I 
feel like the woman who sat behind me at the Army and 
Navy game last year. She had brought a little luncheon 
with her, and as she ate I heard her say plaintively to her 
companion: ‘I never know what to do with the bread in a 
sandwich.’ I sympathized with her, for I have the same feel- 
ing that I’m consuming an unconscionable amount of bread 
when I eat a sandwich. 


respect for my rugs, you see! 
“All these things,’’ she added, 
“are made in small fancy shapes 
that can easily be popped into the mouth. Personally I 
like them small enough for a single mouthful. Cheese straws, 
too, are very nice, but layer cakes are rather messy, so I 
don’t serve them at teas. And of course there’s no real ob- 
jection to sandwiches except my own feeling in the matter.” 


From the Eastern Shore to the Continent 


““TAHE fish pastes, paté de fois gras, and so forth, may be 
served on bread if desired—with rye, whole wheat, 
Graham and plain white bread to offer a pleasing variety. 
Raisin-bread sandwiches, too, are very good; but with 
butter or Neufchatel cheese, not highly seasoned pastes.” 
To anyone who has read Sophie Kerr’s delightful story, 
The Pig’s Ears, based on the rivalry of two young house- 
wives, each determined to surpass the other in 
the mouth-watering deliciousness of her dinners, 





dish on earth she can’t copy and probably im- 
prove upon. She is marvelous. All I have to do 
when I come home from a dinner or luncheon is 
to describe the thing that caught my fancy and 
tell her how I think it was made, and she will 
reproduce it so that I won’t be able to tell it 
from the original. If she makes any change at 
all, it is an improvement. Julia understands 
flavor as very few cooks do. 

“One of Julia’s most delicious specialties is 
cinnamon toast for tea. She toasts the bread in 
narrow strips, rolls the strips first in melted but- 
ter and then in cinnamon mixed with powdered 
sugar, and sets them in a slow oven until the 
coating has melted, making a delicious, caramel- 
like covering to the bread. They are, of course, 
served hot.”’ 

These cinnamon-toast strips furnish the single 
sweet that Sophie Kerr likes for tea. Some- 
times, however, she varies the menu by sub- 
stituting orange cookies, or nut macaroons, or 
marguerites. The cookies, very thin, with orange 
peel grated in the batter, are made after a stand- 
ard recipe, plus Julia’s inimitable touch, while 
the macaroon recipe is as follows: Whites of 








the question of how one person could have such 
an exhaustive knowledge of the picturesque and 
thrilling dishes of the South and of the Continent 
at the same time presents somewhat of a mys- 
tery. But when one knows that the author was 
born and raised on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land—land of beaten biscuit, fried oysters and 
chicken—and has traveled through Europe with 
her epicurean palate ever on the alert for new 
delicacies, the mystery is solved. Sophie {ert 
may be a famous writer, but she was a lover and 
appreciator of good food first. 

And when it comes to a comparison of the 
palate-tickling possibilities offered by the various 
countries, the author, true to her early traditions, 
admits herself an undiluted, one hundred per 
cent pure American. 

“I believe that America has by far the most 
varied and interesting cuisine in the world,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘And what’s more, I consider that 
Americans are extremely appreciative of good 
food. We have a far greater range of food prod- 
ucts here than in other countries, and as the 
truckers and canners and other food producers 
extend their activities it is steadily increasing, 








three eggs, beaten stiff. Into this beat half a 
pound of powdered sugar. To half a pound of 


AMEMYA 


Where Sophie Kerr serves tea—her cool green garden in the center of New York. 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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SABELLE, Duchesse de Guise—the illustrious name 
breathes romance! And provokes a chain of fasci- 
nating thoughts of France under the Kings! 


For all that France is a Republic, the Duchesse has 
with been surrounded throughout her life by the glamour of 
ps.” royalty. Philippe VII, Bourbon Pretender exiled to 


ay be i 
heat, & 
riety. 





story, England, was her father; Philippe VIII, her brother. 
sting ; The present much-loved head of the aune of France— 
oie: : known to Republicans as Pretender to the throne—is 
such I her husband, 

le and ' No less popular than her royal husband is the Duch- 
tinent ease de Guise—no less ambitious! Possessing irresistible 
mys be uty and magnetic charm, the Duchesse knows well 
Bes i the power of beauty. It increases every woman’s in- 
‘ — ¢ ils And absolutely essential to beauty is a good 
e with complexion! The Duchesse wisely uses Pond’s Two 
> nae Creams, to guard and protect her lovely skin. 
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The Wife of the 


retenderw the throne of 









Loa Ducuesss, Princesse Royale, is 
truly called the most regal beauty in 
France! Her shining chestnut hair, am- 
ber eyes, and perfect features are made 
vivid and radiant by the loveliness of 
her skin, smooth as magnolia petals 
“Every Frenchwoman,” she declares, “instinctively 
delights in the art and wisdom of cultivating beauty, in 
performing all those little rites which keep her loveliest. 
“T am delighted to find Pond’s Two Creams. Delicate 
and delicious, they keep the skin fresh and vigorous.” 
Exquisite as the famous Two Creams are the two new 
Pond’s preparations—Pond’s Skin Freshener, delicately 
fragrant, to clear and brighten the skin . . . Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues, softer than fine old linen, to remove 


These Two Creams, chosen by women of distinction, used 
with Pond’s new Skin Freshener and Cleansing Tissues 
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iA France 


excess cream. With the Two Creams, they afford a 
delightful new Pond’s way of caring for the skin! 
FIRST, always at night and often during the day cleanse to 
the very depths of your pores, with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
SECOND, remove the cream with Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues. 
Ve blvety- of texture, ample in size, they absorb oil and moisture 
instantly. { 
THIRD, pat Pond’s Skin Freshener briskly over your face and 
neck for several minutes. Firmed, toned, invigorated, your 
cheeks are all aglow. The Freshener lifts your skin like magic 
—and your spirits, too! 
AND AS A FINAL ToucH before going out—Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. It adds a pearly luster to your skin, holds your pow- 
der evenly and gives unfailing protection. 

Send this very day for all four Pond’s preparations—a week’s 
exquisite care for your skin! 


A N. ew O MYfer: Trial sizes of Pond’s new Skin Fresh- 


ener and Cleansing Tissues, and 
Pond’s Two Creams, enough for a week. You will surely want to 
try this magic for your skin! Send this coupon and 10c. 


Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. E 
107 Hudson Street, New York City 
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Doday, Armstrongs Linoleum 
has the new, satin-smooth finish of 


ACCOLAC 


BRAND-NEW idea! 

It marks a welcome - 
stride forward—a boon 
to busy housewives—a 
real joy and satisfaction 
to those who seek lasting 
beauty in floors. 

Months of laboratory 
work . .. experiments. .. 
trials . . . then practical 
tests—months of patient, careful effort, 
and NOW — 


i 


Armstrong announces a new, easy-to- 
clean, and beautiful lacquer finish for 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 


This new finish is called Accolac. It is 
applied at the factory by a process that 
fills the pores of the linoleum, forming 
a hard, tenacious surface. 

This surface has the smoothness of 
polished marble. Yet it is not brittle, 
not slippery, not glaringly shiny. Instead 
it gives to Armstrong Floors a finish 
such as few floors have ever boasted— 
the beautiful, soft-luster effect of a rich, 
rubbed-down surface. 

You'll see this striking beauty when 
you see the new Accolac-finished 
Armstrong Floors. But there’s a second 
virtue—important to you—that reveals 
itself only after Armstrong Floors are 
in your home. It is a hitherto un- 
dreamed-of cleaning ease. 

The new Accolac finish will seldom 
need scrubbing. For all dirt is practically 





Dirt comes right off. Even 
rubbers and muddy shoes 
won’t permanently mar the 
newAccolac surface. Adamp 
mop... Presto... and Clean! 
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surface dirt, quickly re- 
moved. Even spilled, 
greasy liquids wipe right 
up from the satin- 
smooth surface. In fact, 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 
with the new Accolac 
finish sheds dustas easily 
as your finely lacquered 
furniture. 
Floor waxing and polishing, too, 
are now quick, easy tasks, for this 
very good reason: The Accolac 
surface of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
is smooth, non-porous. Wax 75 not 
rubbed down into it. Rather, the 
wax youapply spreads out evenly on 
the surface for a quick, uniform pol- 
ishing. No waste. No lost energy. 
More beauty, and less care to keep 
that beauty—these are floor virtues 
worth paying extra for. Yet no matter 
what grade of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
you buy today—Plain, Inlaid, Em- 
bossed, Jaspé, Arabesq, or Accolac- 
finished Printed Linoleum—you will 
find it, as always, reasonably priced. But 
now you get even more for your money! 
And you can easily make sure that 





An Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor, permanently cemented over builders’ 


deadening felt. It is Marble Inlaid No. 79, with a double border of tan : 
and black. This floor has the new Accolac finish. 


you do. Stop at any good department, 
furniture, or linoleum store next time 
you are shopping. Examine this special 
finish of Accolac on the new Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. Rub your hands over its 
smooth surface. Note its soft sheen. 
Ask the price of the design you like best. 
Never before has the American house- 


Armstrong's Linoleum 
FLOORS 


for every room in the house 
PLAIN ~ JASPE ~ INLAID + ARABESQ + EMBOSSED ~ PRINTED 


wife been offered so much in built-in, 
easily-cared-for floor beauty—even in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

Hazel Dell Brown’s new book now 
ready. 32 pages of the latest hints on 
decorating your home. Illustrations of 
the work of well-known decorators. 
Model interiors shown in full color. A 
special offer of the author’s free service 
in planning color schemes for your own 
home. Just write for “The Attractive 
Home—How to Plan Its Decoration,” 
sending 10 cents in stamps. a, 
(Canada, 20 cents.) Address  ciacte 4 
Armstrong Cork Company,  bsu'’ 
Linoleum Division, 905 Mary 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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0w We Started Our 
eMotor Inn 


By MABEL CrosBy MANZER 


HEN the Man of the House and I decided 
£q @| to open our Motor Inn, we had a very 
y Ax| definite idea of the type of meal which we 
f| were going to offer as our specialty. Our 
’eBe| plan was to specialize on complete meals 
and not light lunches, because on the par- 
8; ticular road where we were locating there 
were lunching places in abundance. 
must be ready to serve at all hours, con- 
stituted the problem. Observation and common sense led us 
to believe that the broiled-meat meal would be the most sat- 
isfactory. Such a meal could be easily cooked to order and 
served to a point of perfection of which we could be proud. 
We are certain, now, that it is the perfect meal to offer when 
catering to the unknown quantity as the Motor Inn must 
necessarily do. 

Next came the actual menu plan. The motorist is invari- 
ably very hungry and does not want to wait long before he 
begins to eat. But it takes a good twenty minutes under 
most favorable conditions to broil a chicken! Hence our plan 
includes two courses before the main course—both of which 
are ready to serve, the one in the refrigerator, icy cold, and 
the other on the wood stove, steaming hot. I personally 
take all orders and this just as soon after the arrival of guests 
as possible so as to avoid any delay. You will have guessed 
by this time that we broil all our chickens without any previ- 
ous treatment except cleaning, washing and singeing—that 
is why they are so good, they retain all their delicious flavor. 
The alternate choice of steak on the dinner menu is, of course, 
very easily broiled to order in less time than it takes to con- 
sume the first two courses of the meal. 

The vegetables, for the most part, are also cooked to order 
for each group. This is especially true of fresh asparagus 
which comes from our own garden all through the month of 
June, to be followed by fresh green peas from the same source. 
These appear on the table beautifully green and deliciously 
tender because they are cooked quickly in rapidly boiling 
water without a cover and served immediately. Even other 
vegetables which require longer cooking than the time allows, 
are cooked in comparatively small quantities and new lots 
started frequently. Sosome are always ready without being 
overcooked. Corn on the cob is popped into the steamer 
as the order is given. No wonder our corn brought forth 
such exclamations of praise, for it was picked, husked and 
cooked almost within the hour! The French fried potatoes 
are not only the logical potato accompaniment to a broiled 
meat but can always be served to perfection. They, too, are 
cooked to order at a low temperature until they float, then 
dipped quickly into hot fat for the final 
browning and crisping and drained free 
of all grease before being served. 











Appetite Appeal 


HE luncheon menu was planned not 

so much for those who are less hungry 
as for those who prefer a somewhat less 
expensive meal. At any rate, it has 
served its purpose from both points of 
view. The Creamed Chicken Plate con- 
sists of a de luxe creamed chicken with 
chopped green and red peppers added, 
a vegetable and a tomato-salad garnish. 
The creamed chicken itself is garnished 
With toast points dotted with currant or 
crabapple jelly. The whole is as good 
to eat as it is pretty and colorful. The 
Shrimp Plate substitutes shrimps for the 
chicken. This is included for variety and 
also as a Friday choice. We use only 
freshly cooked fowl for the creamed 
chicken and also for the chicken salad, 
but, as we are not near a reliable source 
of fish supplies, we have made no at- 
tempt to serve fresh fish. Both the 
Shrimps and the crab meat which we 
Serve are canned, the brands being the 
best obtainable. In fact this is true of 
all the goods which we use, feeling that 
this practice is real economy in the end. 

As it is said that the accessories often 
make the meal, great care is taken with 
these. Relishes are thoroughly chilled, 
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lettuce and celery washed clean, 
salads served as cold as possible, 
a choice of salad dressings offered 
and everything along these lines 
as perfect as we can make them. 
Hot baking-powder biscuits have 
been one of our most popular 
specialities — worth, some of our 
patrons have said, the price of the 
whole meal. This is only because 
they are served hot from the oven 
for every party. 

Our homemade desserts are an- 
other specialty. Our usual offering 








TYPICAL DINNER MENU—PRICE, $2.00 


Fruit Cup 
Tomato Broth or Chicken Broth 
Croutons Relishes 
Broiled Half Chicken or 
Broiled Steak With Mushrooms’ 
French Fried Potatoes Corn on the Cob 
Hot Biscuits Buttered Carrots and Peas 
Tomato Cucumber Salad—Choice of Dressings 
Dessert 
Coffee Tea Milk 


TYPICAL LUNCHEON OR SUPPER—PRICE, $1.25 


Fruit Cup 
Tomato or Chicken Broth and Croutons 
Creamed Chicken Plate or 
Creamed Shrimp Plate or Chicken or Crab Meat Salad 
Hot Biscuits Butter 
Dessert 
Coffee Tea Milk 





SATURDAY NIGHT SUPPER—SPECIAL PRICE, $1.00 


Ham Baked in Grape Juice 
Boston Baked Beans or Hashed Browned Potatoes 
Relishes Brown Bread 
Dessert 
Coffee Tea Milk 


FRIDAY LUNCHEON—SPECIAL PRICE, 75 CENTS 
Split Pea Soup With Crackers 


Codfish Cakes 
Coleslaw or Homemade Piccalilli Hot Corn Bread 
Dessert 
Coffee Tea Milk 














A minimum of time and labor depends upon convenient arrangement of equipment. 


45 





This battery of stoves makes quick service possible. 


includes two chilled gelatin desserts, two kinds of pie, and one 
or two more substantial puddings as Baked Rice Custard, 
Queen of Puddings, Pineapple Tapioca Cream, Baked Choco- 
late Pudding, which may be served warm or cold. It has 
proved a good plan to popularize a few desserts rather than 
to vary them too often. Many come back just to get our Sour 
Cream Pie With Raisins! 

Our Saturday night supper has proved a popular varia- 
tion. From the kitchen point of view it is easy to serve. A 


~ generous slice of ham is served on each dinner plate—this, 


garnished with parsley, a radish rose or a stuffed olive. The 
beans and potatoes are served in vegetable dishes, family 
style. 


Psychology of Serving 


HAT brings us to aconsideration of our method of serving. 

Since our little dining rooms already created a homy at- 
mosphere we have adopted the family style of service in so far 
as it is practicable. The chickens and steaks, garnished ap- 
propriately, are arranged on warm individual dinner plates. 
On this same plate we serve one vegetable for the color effect, 
never potatoes. The French fried potatoes and the second 
vegetable are served in vegetable dishes, the size depending 
on the number in the party. This method of service has 
many advantages: It gives the impression of plenty, the 
psychology of which should not be overlooked; the vege- 
tables keep hotter ‘‘en masse’’; less table space is required 
for the serving; it gives the hungriest member of the party a 
chance for a larger helping; and it eliminates waste for, even 
though returned vegetables can seldom be reserved, they 
can be saved and worked into some sort 
of a made dish for family consumption. 
Biscuits are served family style and the 
plates replenished ad infinitum. Salads 
are served individually and usually with 
the main course. 

Though the prices which we charge for 
our meals are higher than those which 
prevail in our immediate neighborhood, 
we believe that we give true worth for 
the money spent. That our patrons come 
back again and again seems to bear out 
this assertion. All our efforts during 
the first season were not primarily to 
make money but to gain a reputation 
for good service and unexcelled food. To 
obtain this goal we spared nothing. We 
added to our personnel just as soon as 
the requirement came. This meant that 
if the service on one busy Sunday was a 
bit under par, a remedy was found be- 
fore another week came round. This 
added to our expense but also to our 
reputation. The benefits of which we 
feel will show up another season. 

This is our summer personnel. Two 
waitresses all the time and three on Sun- 
days and holidays, with an extra added 
during the height of the season. These 
are high-school and college girls. In the 
kitchen, the Man of the House assumes 
a general supervision during meal hours 
and takes care of all the broiling and 
French frying. The cook, last summer a 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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MILE-STONES 


In the Love Affairs that Last a Lifetime 








girl Complexion.” The 


Staying young with your husband—the priceless 


reward that comes from keeping “That School- 


simple rule to follow 

















At Eighteen —'‘'That Schoolgirl 
Complexion’’ 








WEETHEARTS in the first fresh 
radiance of Youth . . . lovers sharing 

the experience of the years . . . comrades 
together in life’s mellow afterglow ... 





Staying young with her husband! A 


At Thirty — Keeping 
“That Schoolgirl 


Complexion’? 







At Fifty—Still “That 
Schoolgirl Complexion’’ 











Avoid this mistake 





priceless faculty . . . yet no secret, to the 

millions who are doing it. To these 
fortunate ones Mile-stones in life come only as 
happy reminders of congenial miles together. 


The art of keeping young — of staying beautiful — 
today is simply the secret of keeping natural beauty. 


Women with lovely complexions know that 
common-sense cafe surpasses any synthetic beauty 
treatment known. They know that beauty that en- 
dures the years comes from following Nature’s 
rules, not man’s, in beauty preservation. 

Keeping the skin cleansed, the pores open, with 
a pure beauty soap—a soap made for one purpose 
only, and that to guard the skin—is the important 
thing to know. That is Nature’s beauty secret. 


More and more every day, women turn to 
this safe way to beauty 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging its balmy lather softly into the 
skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 


with cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a 
touch of good cold cream —that is all. Do this reg- 
ularly, and particularly in the evening. Use powder 
and rouge if you wish. But never leave them on over 
night. They clog the pores, often enlarge them. Black- 


heads and disfigurements often follow. They must be 
washed away. 
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Price 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 

ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or one represented as of olive and palm 
oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that mil- 
lions let it do for their bodies what it does for 
their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note the 
amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the sooth- 
ing beauty oils from the olive tree, the African 
palm and the coconut palm—and no other fats what- 
soever. That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural color 
that it is—for palm and olive oils, nothing else, 
give Palmolive its natural green color. The only secret 
to Palmolive is its exclusive blend—and that is one of 

the world’s priceless beauty 


Retail 10 c Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until secrets. The prem 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped Company, Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 to 11 p. m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p. m., 


K E E P 


THAT 


SCHOOLGIRL 


central time—over station WEAF and 29 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 


COMPLEXION 
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C frozen Salads for Spring Entertamime 





Signs 


its pe 
i Ths, eet ef ae Nn 





¥eery) first tasted frozen salads they 
i| have become a favorite sum- 
mertime dish with me. I fre- 
cient Bt quently use them as the main 
course for luncheon parties and recep- 
tions, or dainty home suppers, accom- 
panied by hot or cold tea, coffee or 
chocolate. They are also popular when 
I serve them in place of dessert, with 
crisp crackers and delicate cream cheese 
and, of course, a small cupful of coffee. 

Frozen salads are often very simply 
put together with materials collected 
from the refrigerator. Others are rather 
more elegant and formal and need more 
care and planning. Sometimes the dress- 
ing alone is frozen, or it may be added 
to the other ingredients and then frozen. 
There are, you see, innumerable ways 
of varying and embellishing this de- 
lightful addition to the menu. 

The freezing itself is a very simple mat- 
ter. Some recipes are adapted to the elec- 
tric refrigerator and some must be frozen 
with ice and salt. The variety and kinds 
of ingredients in each recipe determine the 
method and length of time for freezing. 
In using an electric refrigerator, freeze the 
ingredients in trays, allowing the full time 
indicated in the specific recipe and longer 
if the box is opened very frequently. 

In using ice and salt, seal the edge of the 
lid with an inch-wide piece of cheesecloth 
dipped in melted paraffin and bury the 
mold or baking powder or coffee can in 
finely chopped ice, sprinkling with an 
equal quantity of coarse ice-cream salt. 





FROZEN PINEAPPLE SALAD ON TOMATO 
RINGS first introduced me to this charming 
type of refreshment. Use one cupful of 
shredded pineapple, fresh or canned, half 
a cupful of blanched 
and shredded almonds, 
and a cupful each of 
shredded celery and 
cabbage, freshened in 
cold water. Add one 
cupful of whipped 
cream folded into one 
and a half cupfuls of 
stiff mayonnaise and 
pack in ice and salt for 
three hours or in the 
pans of an electric 
refrigerator for five. 
Meantime make a 
tomato jelly salad and 
chill in a round mold. 
When ready to serve, 
cut into half-inch slices 
and place on each one 
a piece of pineapple salad and garnish with 
lettuce leaves. For family-style service, 
shape in a ring mold and fill the center 
with cubes of pineapple salad. 


PEAR GLACE gives a party atmosphere 
because of its delightful pink color. Ruba 
cake of cream cheese to a smooth con- 
sistency and add half a cupful of whipped 
currant jelly and a tablespoonful of lemon 


juice. Season lightly with salt and paprika 
and fold in a cupful of stiffly whipped 
cream. Pack in ice and salt four hours 
and serve a rounded tablespoonful in 
halves of chilled pears. Garnish with let- 
tuce leaves and accompany with whole 
wheat nut bread and butter sandwiches. 


FROZEN MELANGE is most piquant. For 
it heat one-quarter cupful of orange juice 
with two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
and dissolve in it a tablespoonful of gela- 
tin already softened in two tablespoon- 
fuls of cold water. Stir this into a cupful 
of ginger ale and add half a cupful each of 
pineapple titbits, quartered maraschino 
cherries, and diced peaches, freshor canned, 
a tablespoonful of preserved ginger cut 
fine and two tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar. Pack in ice and salt or in the pans 
of an electric refrige-ator for four hours. 





Serve cut into oblong pieces and garnished 
on one side with fresh mint sprays and on 
the other with whipped cream dressing. 


WHIPPED CREAM DRESSING. Whip one 
cupful of cream until stiff and fold in a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, two tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and a quarter 
teaspoonful of paprika. Chill almost to 
freezing before serving. 


By CAROLINE B. KING 





FROZEN APRICOT SALAD. Heat in the 
double boiler one-quarter of a cupful each 
of apricot and orange juice, two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice and a pinch of 
salt. Beat two egg yolks with half a cup- 
ful of sugar and stir the hot juices into 
them, then cook over hot water, stirring 
until thick and smooth. Cool and fold in 
the stiffly beaten egg whites and one cup- 
ful of whipped cream, and one and a half 
cupfuls of canned apricots cut into quar- 
ters. Pack in ice and salt for four hours. 
Serve on mint leaves, garnished with a 
green mint cherry or the new seedless 
grapes now prepared for this purpose. 


FROZEN ROQUEFORT SALAD is a favorite 
with many men and is best when accom- 
panied by some of the coarse dark breads. 
Press one-quarter pound of Roquefort 
cheese through a sieve and work into it a 
teaspoonful of vinegar, 
two tablespoonfuls of 
cream cheese and a 
tablespoonful of finely 
minced chives. Season 
with paprika and fold in 
one cupful of whipped 
cream and one of finely 
shredded cabbage. 
Pack in ice and salt 
four hours or in an elec- 
tric refrigerator for six. 
Serve in family or buf- 
fet style, so guests can 
help themselves ac- 
cording to taste. 


FROZEN JAPANESE 
SALAD, once tried is its 
own recommendation. 
For it, boil half a cupful of rice until ten- 
der in one quart of boiling water, drain and 
spread out to cool and dry. Mix with half 
a cupful of mayonnaise or cooked dress- 
ing, to which has been added a quarter of 
a cupful of preserved ginger, cut fine, and 
as much of the syrup. Fold in a cupful 
of whipped cream and pack in ice and 
salt for four hours or in the refrigerator 
five. Serve with whipped cream dressing. 








The Best 
Advertisement 


in the World 


A child is brought from sickness to 
health. A mother writes from her 
heart the thankfulness she feels. 
Isn't it true that such a letter is the 
best advertisement in the world? 


Read on: 
Be ices Dorothy Alice was two 


months old, the doctor advised 
weaning. But at the end of a month 
Dorothy Alice weighed less than when 
she was first weaned. She was in an 
alarming condition. 

“T called up my own personal phy- 
sician and he advised me to try con- 
densed milk. ‘And be sure it is Borden’s 
Eagle Brand,’ he said. 


‘The first day I noticed a difference; 
baby was more quiet and easy, and her 
next weighing showed a gain. At the 
end of six months she weighed 18 lbs. 
She had eight teeth when eleven months 
old; her teeth were all through at two 
and a half years. The baby specialist at 
a clinic remarked on the good teeth 
she had. 


‘‘T surely recommend Borden's Eagle 
Brand for babies. It is always the same. 
It can be easily carried and used any- 
where, day or night. I used a Thermos 
bottle to keep water hot for the night 
feedings, also to carry on journeys. 


— sg this letter is not too long, but 
I wanted you to know what a godsend 
your milk was to me. I was rather des- 
perate, for baby was in a serious con- 
dition and required constant care day 
and night before she was given Eagle 
Brand. I might add in closing that two 
of my own mother’s children were 
brought up on condensed milk, as were 
two children of my sister.”’ 


Yours for Eagle Brand, 
Auice V. FLANDERs, 


Goffstown, N. H. 


MATE THIS COU Poa 





Tue Borpen ComMPaANy 
Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me my free copies of “Baby's Wel- 
fare’’ and ‘‘What Other Mothers Say.’’ My baby 
it months old. 


1—L. H. J.—5-28 









































































BRILLO 


cleans 





























‘CHEAPER 


Keep everything bright 
with Brillo! 


Brillo—the guaranteed aluminum 
~cleaner—is an all-around cleaner. You 
need it for your cooking utensils— 
aluminum, enamel, iron, copper; for 
_ cutlery, stoves, sinks, tubs, china, 
- glassware, woodwork, windows—and 
every user knows as many more! 
Brillo—the soft fibre lubricated pads 
and polisher—brightens as it cleans— 
and protects as it brightens. And 
Brillo is gentle to feminine hands. No 
effort; no waste; no rags; no lye. 
180,000,000 packages sold. Brillo will 
make your home easier to care for. Try 
Brillo—now. Use the handy coupon. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil free 
for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; and 
at leading department, hardware and grocery 


ci vo 


Send this 
coupon— 
get the 
proof! 





' 





Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 





Name 


Address. 
Dealer 











L.H.J. 5-28 
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The ultimate in sophisticated smartness is found in this new glass—termed an epic in modern art. Its use will 
follow out the tradition of the new spirit of today. 


The Nezwest (shina and Glass 








Iridescent hues of azure and aquamarine radiate from this Swedish crystal—the peak of 
charm for the well-appointed table. The new note is in the tapering line of the finger bowl. 


Plates in the 
new ivory tone 
with designs 
executed in the 
modernist 
trend. At the 
right and in 
the lower left- 
hand corner. 


An irresistible quaintness is 

modeled with subtle individu- 

ality in this new hand-wrought 
glass of geometric lines. 


Statuesque grace seen in the 
goblets of carved crystal, at the 
right, featuring the distinctive 
and unusually tall stems of 
green. The sherbet glasses are 
also of the same crystal. 
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Not until the last vestige of dandruff 
is gone, can you be considered a fas- 
tidious person, acceptable socially. 





Checking dandruff pleasantly 


“Glittering tresses which now shaken 
loose, showered gold”. So wrote Mere- 


dith. And Bayley added that they 
“drop upon thy cheek like gold-hued 
vai | flakes on the rosy morn”. 

That was in the days before dandruff. 
Today, the perfect head of hair is the ex- 
ception. Through ignorance, careless- 
ness, or laziness, women needlessl 
allow dandruff to get the upper hand. 


Don’t tolerate this condition, in 
yourself or members of your family. 
Ordinary dandruff (spread by promis- 
cuous use of combs, etc.) can usually 
be checked quickly and pleasantly by 


the systematic use of Listerine. No ex- 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 





You'll like it 
Listerine Tooth Paste is as refreshing as it is effective 
and but 25c the large tube. 





pensive “treatments”. No complicated 
“cures”. 

Simply douse it on the scalp, full 
strength, and massage vigorously, oc- 
casionally using a little olive oil if 
your hair is excessively dry. Keep it up 
for several days. You will be amazed 


and delighted by results. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
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Wholesome 
ood 


OR YOUNGSTER or grown-up— 

for between meals or a real lunch 
—no matter what the condition or 
occasion may be—here’s real food, 
appetizing and wholesome. A double- 
decked sandwich with a generous 
spreading of Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter in between the slices. Sub- 
stantial nourishment and food that’s 
readily digested. 


Set it before a child with a keen ap- 
petite and there won’t be a crumb 
left. Children love this Beech-Nut 
filling. And it’s right that they should. 
For there’s real nutriment in it, a 
food value that’s definite. Satisfying 
and energy-giving. And not one whit 
less good for grown people. This 
sandwich, a glass of milk, and an 
apple make a healthful meal. 


As to the quality of this famous 
Beech-Nut brand, we like to believe 
that no other is quite as good. At 
any rate, many people prefer it above 
all others. And we think you'll like 
it too. Won’t you try it? 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 
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Cold slices of tender young lamb will tempt the most jaded spring appetite. 


Why Not Bone the Leg of Lamb? 




















3. Nextremove the tail 
bone by running the tip 
of a knife down on 
either side, then under- 
neath, from the top. 








I. The outer skin of the leg can easily 
be torn from the fatty part, but to free 
it from the muscle requires short 
strokes made with a very sharp knife. 


2. Then, while resting the leg of lamb 
on the flat side, cut around the bone, 
feeling your way with the other hand 
and reaching in as far as is possible. 


5. Then hold the leg bone to help 
guide the cutting and cut around and as 
close to it as possible, using a longer- 
bladed knife when needed for reaching. 


6. As the muscle grows narrower, help 
feel your way on the outside with the 
other hand, so that you do not cut through 
the skin where it lies close to the bone. 





















4. Now you can reach 
in farther and free the 
other bone completely, be- 
fore cutting it loose from 
the leg bone at the joint. 





9. Salt and pepper well 
inside and cut the excess 
fat from the straight end, 
before pinning it up 
loosely over the leg muscle. 





* en, 





7. Then, holding the muscle firmly, 
start at the other end and cut closely 
around the bone up beyond the joint. 


8. Run the fingers around the upper 
bone to see that it is free, then slip 
it out, holding the muscles in place. 


10. Tie a doubled twine lengthwise 
around, then down and crosswise 
around, retaining the natural shape. 


11. Leave twine loose enough to allow 
for meat swelling, then fasten on the 
skewer, holding muscle ends together. 
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(D1 Daateerle guards the home with 


Nealthful Cloantiness 


Ahicr to your greatest help 1 or housecleaning 





Old Dutch Cleanser homes are healthful homes 








Old Dutch brings Healthful Cleanliness 
and is your greatest help at housecleaning time. 
Old Dutch Cleanser cleans with scientific efh- © 
ciency and represents a significant advance in 
modern home cleaning. It is perfect for porcelain 
and enamel, tile, painted woodwork, floors, steps, 
windows, utensils, etc., in fact for all cleaning 
ay) the house. There is nothing else like it. 


The flaky, flat-shaped particles 


of Old Dutch do not scratch, they 
erase visible dirt in a clean sweep, 
as illustrated in this drawing of a highly mag- 


nified particle; and by a process similar to _ 


“adsorption” take. up and carry away all the 
dangerous, invisible impurities, making every- 
thing clean, wholesome and sparkling with 
Healthful Cleanliness. Old Dutch doesn’t scratch. 


Avoid harsh, scratchy grit. 
This drawing of a highly magnified 
gritty particle shows how grit 
scratches. Scratches not only mar 


the beauty of surfaces, but are lodg- 
ing places for dirt and impurities. 


There is no scratchy grit in Old Dutch. 


The Old Dutch way is the safe, sure way to Healthful Cleanliness 





© 1928 The C. P. Co. 
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Cold slices of tender young lamb will tempt the most jaded spring appetite. 


Why Not Bone the Leg of Lamb? 








3. Nextremove the tail 
bone by running the tip 
of a knife down on 
either side, then under- 
neath, from the top. 








Z. The outer skin of the leg can easily 
be torn from the fatty part, but to free 
it from the muscle requires short 
strokes made with a very sharp knife. 


5. Then hold the leg bone to help 
guide the cutting and cut around and as 
close to it as possible, using a longer- 
bladed knife when needed for reaching. 


4. Now you can reach 
in farther and free the 
other bone completely, be- 
fore cutting it loose from 
the leg bone at the joint. 


9. Salt and pepper well 
inside and cut the excess 
fat from the straight end, 
before pinning it up 
loosely over the leg muscle. 
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7. Then, holding the muscle firmly, 
start at the other end and cut closely 
around the bone up beyond the joint. 


10. Tie a doubled twine lengthwise 
around, then down and crosswise 
around, retaining the natural shape. 


2. Then, while resting the leg of lamb 
on the flat side, cut around the bone, 
feeling your way with the other hand 
and reaching in as far as is possible. 


6. As the muscle grows narrower, help 
feel your way on the outside with the 
other hand, so that you do not cut through 
the skin where it lies close to the bone. 





8. Run the fingers around the upper 
bone to see that it is free, then slip 
it out, holding the muscles in place. 


11. Leave twine loose enough to allow 
for meat swelling, then fasten on the 
skewer, holding muscle ends together. 
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Nealthful Clhantiness 


and is your greatest help for housecleaning 
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Old Dutch Cleanser homes are healthful homes 








Old Dutch brings Healthful Cleanliness 


and is your greatest help at housecleaning time. 


Old Dutch Cleanser cleans with scientific efh- 


ciency and represents a significant advance in 
modern home cleaning. It is perfect for porcelain 
and enamel, tile, painted woodwork, floors, steps, 
windows, utensils, etc., in fact for all cleaning 
throughout the house. There is nothing else like it. 


The flaky, flat-shaped particles 
of Old Dutch do not scratch, they 


erase visible dirt in a clean sweep, 
as illustrated in this drawing of a highly mag- 


nified particle; and by a process similar to _ 
“adsorption” take. up and carry away all the 
dangerous, invisible impurities, making every- 
thing clean, wholesome and sparkling with 
Healthful Cleanliness. Old Dutch doesn’t scratch. 


Avoid harsh, scratchy grit. 
This drawing of a highly magnified 
gritty particle shows how grit 
scratches. Scratches not only mar 


the beauty of surfaces, but are lodg- 
ing places for dirt and impurities. 


There is no scratchy grit in Old Dutch. 


The Old Dutch way is the safe, sure way to Healthful Cleanliness 
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Yours 
for the asking 


TOI 


new dishes” 


Variety is easy with this 


new cook book 





True to its title, this marvelous new 
book actually tells you how to make 
101 New Dishes. Delicious, utterly dif- 
ferent recipes that are fun to make... 
piquant, taste-tempting dishes that are 
a welcome change for your family and 
for you... Soups, entrées, meat dishes, 
vegetables .. . with a tantalizing flavor 
that proclaims you a more-than-extra- 
good cook and calls for second helpings 
all around. You can make them so 
easily with magic “STEERO” bouillon 
cubes—and your copy of “101 New 
Dishes.”. . . The recipes were originated 
for you by one of the foremost food 
experts in the country. In addition, the 
book contains helpful menu suggestions 
for every day and for special occasions. 
Send for “101 New Dishes” today and 
treat your family to a new taste thrill 
... The coupon will bring you a free copy 
of the book and samples of “STEERO” 


bouilloncubestotry in yourownkitchen. 


‘“*‘A CUBE MAKES A CUP’ 


“STEERO” bouillon cubes com- 
bine the flavors of choice beef, 
vegetables and fragrant spices. 
One of the most delicious of uses 
is “STEERO” bouillon, an appetite- 
tempting hot drink made in a jiffy. 
“A cube makes a cup.” You sim- 
ply add boiling water and serve. 





Three sizes: Boxes 








of 12 cubes, 


tins of 
50 and & 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
277-E Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please sen? me your new cook book, “101 New 
Dishes,” and free samples of the cubes. 
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What are Green Vegetables? 


eae RS. LANE had sat for a full 

| | minute looking at her coffee 

f "| cup with a pucker between 
al her eyes. “Trying to tell your 

: fortune?’ smiled her husband. 
“Philip,”” she exclaimed irrelevantly, 
“do you remember the silly conundrum 
we used to ask each other across the back 
fence when we were children—when is a 
lady not a lady?” 

“When she’s a little ho(a)rse,”’ grinned 
Philip, who had been her neighbor before 
he became her husband and the father of 
the two frisky young Lanes. “But what 
of it?” 

“My question is really important— 
when is green green?” 

“Well,” replied the man of the house, 
“the Green Goddess is a play, the Green 
Hat is a book, a green boy is a bumpkin, 
a green old age is what we’re all coming 
to; I should say green was anything you 
want to make it.” 

“I’m serious, Philip. The doctor says 
Joyce and Allen must have more green 
vegetables and recommends celery, tur- 
nips, squash, beets, carrots and cauli- 
flower. Now are any of them green?” 

“Only when pink, I should say,” re- 
plied the incorrigible joker. “‘Why worry 
just because green happens to be yellow or 
white? If you don’t like pink, try pur- 
ple—there’s eggplant, an elegant shade!” 

Mrs. Lane rose from the table with an 
air of decision. ‘I have it! Tomorrow 
the new Home Demonstration agent has 
a meeting in the parlor of the Methodist 
Church, and I shall be among those pres- 
ent. I’m going to know when a vegetable 
is green and when it isn’t, for I intend that 
our children shall be properly fed.” 





Green is Green, With Exceptions 


HE next night as Philip started to eat 

his salad he was reminded of the pre- 
vious evening’s conversation and looked 
quizzically at his energetic little wife. 
“Well, dear, is this lettuce a green vege- 
table or a white one?” 

To his surprise his wife replied firmly, 
“It is white; all the really green part has 
been thrown away. I went to the home- 
makers’ meeting this morning and talked 
with Miss Milbrook afterward. She knows 
more interesting things about vegetables. 
I had no idea there was so much to learn!” 

“She is not color-blind? She really 
does know a green vegetable when she sees 
it?” chaffed Philip. 

“She certainly does. She says green 
vegetables really mean those that are 
green in color, and not simply fresh ones. 
It seems that scientists have been giving 
a great deal of attention to vegetables 
lately, to find out which ones make chil- 
dren grow best. They have done perfectly 


By Mary Swarrz Rose 


marvelous things with lettuce. You take 
a little animal and give it a diet without 
lettuce and it hardly grows at all. Then 
you feed it some lettuce too, and it grows 
like a weed. Miss Milbrook had some 
animals right there to show us the differ- 
ence.” 

““Won’t a white vegetable do the trick 
at all?’’ teased Philip. 

“Different vegetables do different things 
for you. I can’t remember it all, but there 
are a lot of vitamins and minerals in vege- 
tables, and each of them has something to 
do with making children grow and keeping 
them in good health. Some help to make 
sound strong teeth and others to make 
good red blood, and without others there 
just isn’t any growth at all. I never 
dreamed that a little bit of cabbage or 
Brussels sprouts could mean so much.” 

“Pretty thin food,” commented Philip. 

“The thinner the better!” exclaimed 
his wife. “‘The thin green leaves have a 
vitamin called vitamin A, which is very 
necessary for growth and helps also to 
make sound lungs and protect the body 
generally against some kinds of bacteria 
that cause running noses and ears and 
other troubles of that sort. One little 
spinach leaf has as much of this vitamin 
as a whole big head of our ordinary lettuce. 
It is the green part of the lettuce that 
counts for most. I’m going to use the 
loose heads that are green clear to the 
center a great deal more, and romaine as 
well, now that I know what the green sig- 
nifies.”’ 

“Blanching doesn’t seem to have been 
much of a blessing,’”’ commented Philip. 
“Think of the times you’ve called down 
the grocer for sending you green lettuce!” 

“Tt was done in ignorance and sin. . . . 
Well, I also learned that an ounce of 
spinach has as much vitamin A. as an 
ounce of butter or two egg yolks.” 

“T’ll take the eggs—you know I don’t 
like spinach.” 

“But it contains vitamin C, which eggs 
don’t have, and which keeps you from 
getting scurvy.” 

sy doesn’t run in my family.” 

““That’s because your father always had 
a garden and took pride in his vegetables. 
I think I would have better teeth if my 
mother had not had such a distaste for 
vegetables. Vitamin C is very important 
when the teeth are forming.” 

“TI believe in anything that cuts down 
the dentist bill,”’ railed Philip. 

“You don’t want your children to be 
anemic, either, do you? Listen to this 
note I jotted down: ‘Experimental evi- 
dence has led to the conclusion that green 
vegetables, egg yolk and liver are more 


useful in building hemoglobin than 

medicinal iron.’ In other words, you 

must have iron to be strong and well, 
and even if you get iron in some other 
way you need the greenness of the green 
leaf to help use the iron to the best ad- 
vantage.” 

“Then I won’t be confined to spinach 
ever after?” 

“Oh, no, you’ll have string beans or 
Brussels sprouts now and then, or possibly 
kale or green peas. I always thought peas 
expensive, but they abound in vitamins, 
even in canned form. They are rich in 
vitamins A and B—B promotes growth 
too—and may have as much vitamin C 
per pound as fresh raw lettuce.”’ 

“Ah,” said Philip, ‘“‘we now consume 
peas because they stay green and eschew 
tomatoes because they turn red!”’ 

“Miss Milbrook says that tomatoes are 
in a class by themselves. Fresh or canned, 
they are a most unusual food. They are 
like the green vegetables in being rich in 
all three vitamins, but you still need the 
truly green ones for the iron and other 
minerals they contain.” 

“Ts celery taboo?” 


Eat Them Raw When Possible 


_ ELL, the white stalks are not a sub- 

stitute for green leaves, but I was 
astonished to learn that the green tops are 
ounce for ounce as rich in vitamin A as 
green peas. And the raw vegetable habit 
is a good one, for vitamin C is destroyed 
by heat. Very few vegetables have as much 
after cooking as before, even if cooked 
only long enough to make them tender. A 
study of the feeding of children in Vienna 
showed that all the vitamin C they might 
have had from their vegetable soups was 
lost because vegetables were stewed in the 
kettle for hours instead of being added the 
very last half hour before serving. 

“Mother never let me eat raw carrots 
or turnips—she thought it wasn’t safe; 
but I shall make a colorful new salad of 
finely chopped carrots, beets and turnips, 
garnished with rings of green peppers, and 
I am sure you'll like it. I’m also going to 
make sandwiches for the children with 
raw chopped vegetables for a filling. Car- 
rots with just a little of the green top and 
moistened with a little orange juice make 
splendid ones.” 

“Then even if lettuce and celery are 
blanched there is some good in them be- 
cause we eat them raw?” 

“Oh, yes, but they will not altogether 
take the place of truly green vegetables.” 

““You’ve always told me that carrots 
were so good for the children, but they 
aren’t green. Why don’t you banish 
them?” 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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HEN you use Fels-Naptha, think of the 

extra help there is down under the suds! 
For this good golden soap, which contains plenty 
of naptha, releases, at the touch of water, a tubful 
of cleansing energy—energy that swirls and hur- 
ries through every fold of your wash, freeing your 
clothes from dirt like a host of invisible hands! 


You get the extra help of these two cleaners 
working together. Golden soap combined, by 
the exclusive Fels-Naptha process, with plenty of 
naptha. You can tell there is plenty of naptha. 
You can smell it in every bar. And naptha, as 
you know, is a recognized leader of harmless 
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As if there were 
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dirt-looseners—the cleaner used in “dry cleaning.” 

Put Fels-Naptha to work the next time you 
wash clothes. Its naptha dissolves even the stub- 
born grease spots—and its soapy suds wash the 
loosened dirt away. Try it. Then you will discover 
how thoroughly Fels-Naptha washes without the 


ELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


nds. 


ive you extra help! 


trouble of hard rubbing. Then you will realize 
why nothing takes the place of Fels-Naptha. 


Fels-Naptha does the whole wash — light things 
as well as heavy. It works in machine or tub; in 
cool, lukewarm or hot water, or when you boil 
your clothes. And its extra he!p steps out of the 
laundry to aid you in all household cleaning, from 
brightening up paint to doing the dishes! You'll 
want to have this extra help on hand—so ask 


our grocer for Fels-Naptha. 
y er P © 1928, Fels &% Co. 


FELS & CO., 
Philadelphia 











Food experts say: 
*‘This is an admirably 


balanced ration.” 


RAPE-NUTS—that crisp, 
golden food made from 
wheat and malted barley 

—has been famous for years as a 
“health food.” Dietitians have 
approved it. Doctors have recom- 
mended it. And millions of people 
have chosen it. Today, upon count- 
less breakfast tables it appears— 
Grape-Nuts, served with milk or 
cream—‘“an admirably balanced 
ration, very easy to digest.” 

And yet... do people eat it first 
and foremost for “the healthful 
nourishment it supplies”? Do you? 

.. We doubt it! For whenever we 
“conduct an investigation” —when- 
ever we ask folks why they eat 
Grape-Nuts—the answer most 
often given (overwhelmingly!) is 
this: “Because we like it!” 

And that’s human nature, of 
course. So there’s double cause for 
rejoicing, when a truly healthful 


food is truly delicious. Think about 


that the next time you taste those 
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tom r th Crea in 
ouble cause 


i 
crisp, enticing kernels, with their | 


nut-like, malt-sugar-tinged flavor! 
Think that this food you so enjoy 
eating gives your body so many 
vital elements. Proteins for muscle 
and body-building. Iron for the 
blood. Phosphorus for teeth and 
bones. Dextrins, maltose and other 
carbohydrates for heat and energy. 
And the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of appetite. 


Two other virtues, also, have 


helped to raise Grape-Nuts to its 


SES 


SAUDE 2S «Sti ON A ee RR ac BE 
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present position among modern 


foods. Its remarkable digestibility 
and its characteristic crispness— 
both due to the special long, slow 
baking process by which the food 
is prepared. 

The crispness of Grape-Nuts 
makes dentists join with doctors 
in praising it. For almost alone 
among modern foods this food 
encourages thorough chewing. It 
tempts you to give to teeth and gums 


the natural exercise and stimula- 
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A million breakfasters 


say: —“We eat it because 


it tastes so good!” 


tion they require for health and 
beauty. “If people will add to their 
daily diet,” say the dentists, “some 
foods that must be chewed, then we 
may hope to prevent many mouth 
illsthat the soft and refined foods of 
civilization have brought upon us!” 

For its crispness—for its nour- 
ishing qualities—and (most of all!) 
for its delicious flavor—put Grape- 
Nuts regularly on your breakfast 
table. Your grocer sells it, of 
course. And you will be interested 
in the following offer: 


FREE! Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and your choice a four valuable 


booklets. 





© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


G.—L.H.J.— 5-28 : 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. : 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of : 
Grape-Nuts and the booklet I have checked on : 
the following list : : 
OCivilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them 
OLong Life to Your Children’s Teeth 
OGrape-Nuts Recipe Booklet : 
OThis Breakfast Question. . . The Man’s Side of : 
It .. . The Woman’s Side of It : 




















City se State 


In Canada, address a Postum Co., ied. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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college student in home economics, whom 
I was fortunately able to replace at the 
end of the season by an older woman of 
the neighborhood, makes the soups, takes 
care of the preparation of the creamed 
chicken and all its accompanying: acces- 
sories, the preparation and cooking of the 
vegetables, the preparation and cooking 
of the family meals and the serving of all 
meals. A high-school girl to assist her also 
serves the refrigerator desserts at meal- 
time and helps with the dishes in between 
times. In other words she is a general 
kitchen assistant. One dishwasher with 
an extra helper for the busiest days, and 
help from anyone who is not otherwise 
occupied, takes care of that part of the 
necessary work. A girl in the salad room 
gets ready all the salad and relish acces- 
sories, makes the dressings, and soon. At 
mealtimes she makes all the salads, serves 
all the relishes and also the pies. These 
latter are kept in the pantry and conse- 
quently come in her working sphere. A 
boy of seventeen to run errands and help 
the Man of the House with the outside 
and garden work completes the staff ex- 
cept for myself. 


Management 


Y OWN duties are too varied to enu- 

merate all of them. In the morning I 
make the desserts, give out the plans for 
the day, take care of supplies and market- 
ing, and soon. During the meal hours I 
make the biscuits and meet and seat all 
guests. Each member of the force is allowed 
one day off in seven, so my duties become 
ofa floating nature, filling in where needed. 
This gives me a chance to supervise every- 
thing very closely, both in dining room 
and kitchen. The work of keeping the 
front of the house clean is divided among 
the waitresses, who also take care of mak- 
ing the fruit cup and various other prepa- 
rations in readiness for the meal serving. 
They help, too, when necessary with the 
laundering of the table linen. This we do 
ourselves with the help of a washing ma- 
chine and a portable ironer. During the 
busiest season this work requires the serv- 
ices of a ‘“‘by-the-day”’ woman who also 
helps with the dishes on the dishwasher’s 
day off. 

You will note that our personnel is 
largely inexperienced but we believe that 
our success is going to lie in that very plan. 
Everyone is interested and willing to help 
wherever needed. Though each has her 
designated tasks, that doesn’t mean that 
she is not to assist at something else if her 


Flow We Started Our Motor Inn 


(Continued from Page 45) 


services are required to finish up work and 
to make things run more smoothly. We 
are like one large family and we tolerate 
no members in it who are not ready and 
willing to adopt this plan of helpfulness. 

I have told you about our serving plan 
which made possible the catering to 5000 
guests in the first six months, but I have 
not yet given you the details of our work- 
ing equipment. We chose household-size 
equipment, for it seemed adequate for the 
type of meal which we were to serve and 
the size of the kitchen was adapted to no 
other. The floor plan and the accompany- 
ing photographic illustrations tell the story 
of this equipment. Unfortunately the 
chimney was on the dining-room side of 
the kitchen, just opposite to an ideal loca- 
tion. This handicap we had to make the 
best of and plan our arrangement accord- 
ingly. . 

The particular model of kitchen range, 
burning either wood or coal, was selected 
because of its compactness and its ample 
warming closets for heating serving dishes. 
Cost of range, $130, with an additional 
expenditure of $18.76 for the installation 
of a hot-water coil and necessary fittings. 

The gas range, which is used for broiling 
and quick work, uses the compressed nat- 
ural gas delivered in tanks and stored in a 
cabinet just outside the kitchen door. The 
cost of the entire installation, including the 
range, priced at $165, and exclusive of 
the gas, which costs $18 per tank delivered, 
was $291. During the busy season a tank 
of gas lasted about three weeks. 


Equipment 


HE gasoline stove gives a very hot 

flame at a low cost and proves splen- 
did for deep fat frying work. This stove 
cost us only $18 secondhand, the list price 
being $30. 

For refrigeration we chose a large elec- 
tric household model with three storage 
sections and provision for making one 
hundred and eight cubes of ice. List 
price, $615. This was supplemented by a 
small ice refrigerator for use in the salad 
pantry, and a chest for meats alone, this 
latter kept in the ‘‘barn.” These were 
not new and cost us nothing. 

The installation of the kitchen sink was, 
of course, included in the general plumb- 
ing contract mentioned last month. 

The rest of the large equipment for the 
kitchen was made by the men of the family 
with an expenditure in money for materials 
only. The china closets on the west wall 
utilized two sets of glass doors which had 







































































The soiled dishes are routed from the cabinet at the right to the cupboard at the left. 


































Guests arriving—everything 
perfect except... 


It’s 


55 


hard to excuse 


Dishpan Hands 


“My dinner table, set with all 
my best china, for our dinner to 
Jim’s new friends, had never 
looked prettier. But it made my 
poor hands look dreadfully 
coarse by comparison. They 
just broadcasted ‘Dishpan!’ 


“And because I know it’s just 
such little things that others 
judge us by, I became self-con- 
scious... ill at ease... at my 
own dinner table. 

“Of course it was foolish of 
me. With Lux always in the 
house I was still using old-fash- 
ioned soap for the dishes. Until 
that night I had not: realized 
just how pitifully rough and red 
it made my hands look. 

“Now I use Lux for all my 
dishes. And for cleaning, too! 

“My hands no longer are 
reddened and coarse. I’m 
really proud now of my dinner- 


Lux keeps lovely 
the hands 
that wash dishes 


Lever Bros, Co., Cambridge, Mass, 


table hands... and so is Jim!” 


So many household soaps— 
flakes, chips and cakes—are 
made in the old-fashioned way. 
They contain harmful alkali that 
dries up the skin, aging and 
coarsening it. 


There is no injurious alkali in 
Lux. Made by a remarkable 
process—Lux actually soothes 
the skin, leaves it a little whiter 
and softer than before.* 


And instant, sparkling Lux 
suds, ready before you ever put 
your hands in, are so rich and 
cleansing that the dishes seem 
almost to wash themselves! 


Lux for dishes costs so little! 
The big package washes six 
weeks’ dishes. Lovely hands for 
so small a price! 


*Many beauty parlors use Lux suds in manicur- 
ing the nails, to whiten and soothe the fingers. 
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The most famous cake 
\ in West Virginia ! 
Z 














Mrs Lyons Pineapple Cake 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour; 3 teaspoons baking powder; % cup 
butter; 1 cup sugar; 24 cup milk; 14 teaspoon vanilla; 14 teaspoon lemon extract; 
3 egg whites, stiffly beaten. Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and sift 
three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, creaming well after 
each addition. Add flour and milk alternately, a small amount at a time. Mix 
choca after each addition. Add flavoring and fold in egg whites. Bake in a 
greased pan 8 inches square and 2 inches deep for 50 to 55 minutes, at 350° F. 
Cover the square with pineapple filling, then frost all over with soft boiled icing. 








: 
FILLING: )4 cup granulated sugar; 14 cup water; 4 slices canned pineapple, cut | 


in small cubes; 4 teaspoon lemon juice. Cook sugar and water until it forms a 
soft ball in cold water (228° F.) Add pineapple and continue cooking until it 

forms a thick syrup. Be careful that it does not turn dark. When cold, add lemon 

juice and spread on cake. 


more careful, because flour can make 
such a difference. 

“IT always use Swans Down Cake 
Flour, because it makes my cakes so 
light and tender, with a lovely fine 
grain. And alwaysthesame.That means 
a lot to me, for when you're in the busi- 
ness, you just have to be sure of success!’ 

And even when you're not in the 
business, you want to be sure of success 
with your cakes! For cake-failures are 
expensive—and a terrible waste of time. 
Swans Down assures perfect cakes. It 
is made especially for cakes and pastry, 
from selected soft winter wheat. And 
in the milling, Swans Down is sifted 
and re-sifted, until it is 27 times as fine 
as bread flour! That’s why it will make 
your cakes feathery-fine and delectably 
tender . . . Try Swans Down. 
Follow Mrs. Lyon’s recipe for 
the famous Pineapple Cake— 
and see what a delicious success 
you have! (You'll be interested 
in the coupon offer below.) 


SWANS DOWN 


CAKE FLOUR 


T’s seldom you meet a cake with a 

I history—with romance back of it. 

But here is one—the most famous 
cake in West Virginia! 

It is the ‘‘special’’ cake of Mrs. C. 
A. Lyons. It 1s the cake that goes to 
public dinners and to parties in homes 
throughout a country-side! Everyone 
knows—for miles around her—that 
Mrs. Lyons is an artist at cake-making. 

She started by making her cakes— 
and she makes all kinds of delicious 
ones!—for just a few people she knew. 
But the word soon went ‘round, and 
now the orders come pouring in! 

Mrs. Lyons told us something about 
the way she makes her cakes. *““Though 
there’s no special secret about it,’’ she 
said, smilingly. ‘‘Of course I use good 
ingredients, and follow my rec- 
ipes carefully. You simply can’t 
count on ‘luck’ in cake-making. 
And flour? . . . yes, I’m just as 
careful about that as 1am about 
my other ingredients. Really 
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IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INC., Evansville, Indiana Name....... wy Xsiniaiaiaotala tian nb siiite-« mais, NA Gan eaeann ale 


Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, 
$1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere) for which please 
send the Swans Down Cake Set—consisting of  Séreet....... gtr eee eee ee eeeseeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeees 
aluminum nanan spoons, wooden slotted 
mixing spoon, wire cake tester, aluminum measur- 
ing cup, steel spatula, heavy square cake pan City 
(tin), patent angel food ee (tin), sample package 
of Swans Down Cake Flour, and copy of recipe 
booklet, “Cake Secrets”. If not entirely satisfied 


SPP e eee HOH ETH EHH HEHEHE HEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE SE EE EES 


with setI may return it, carryi charges repaid, tn ad wala aaa Da cin ag aaa wai a paineletaaiaie (in full) 
: No orders accepted for shipment outside U. S. and Canada 


and my money will be promptly refunded. 
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been donated. Approximate cost of lum- 
ber for cabinet, $16. Hardware including 


hinges, nails and fasteners, about $2.50. ° 


The bench and set of drawers at the right 
of the sink used a stock drawer case, cost- 
ing $6, as the basis. Lumber to com- 
plete, about $1, and glass knobs, 90 cents. 
The center table has a hardwood top cost- 
ing $10.85, all planed and smoothed. The 
rest of the table uses ordinary seasoned 
lumber, the legs being merely smoothed 
2x3’s. As this lumber was included with 
other boards, its cost can only be esti- 
mated, the cost of the entire table being 
under $15. It has been every bit as satis- 
factory as one which would have cost more 
than twice as much to buy. The hard- 
wood top was given a coat of waterproof 
varnish which entered the pores and acted 
as a preserver. The rest of the table, 
cabinet and chest were all painted white, 
except the bench top which received three 
coats of white brushing lacquer. 
Suspended on the wall between the pan- 
try door and the door entering the dining 
rooms from the kitchen is one of our most 
prized homemade pieces of equipment. 
This is the rack for the table silver. It is 
381% inches long, 13 inches wide, 534 inches 
deep at the back and 334 inches deep at 
the front. The top of the back piece is 
401% inches from the floor. This tray is 
divided into nine compartments and the 
silver reposes in it, from left to right, as 
follows: Steak knives, small silver knives, 
dinner forks, dessert forks, salad forks, tea- 
spoons, soup spoons, tablespoons and 
iced-tea spoons. This is also white. 


Kitchen Tools 


HE door entering the dining rooms 

from the kitchen was made into a 
swinging door by setting it on swinging 
hinges, which cost $3.70. 

As the so-called ‘“‘pantry” and salad 
room will probably be torn down eventu- 
ally, the only improvement made there 
was the addition of a workbench across 
one end. A small kitchen cabinet already 
owned takes care of baking supplies, 
bowls, pie plates, and soon. We have just 
added to our pantry equipment a 10-quart 
mixing machine, which we secured second- 
hand but in excellent condition for $35, a 
regular $150 model. 

Two kitchen stools at $1.25 each, a lad- 
der stool at $1.50, several small linoleum 
rugs costing $1.50 complete the kitchen 


equipment except the actual cooking uten- 
sils. Of these a 25-quart steam-pressure 
cooker heads the list. Next comes a large 
steamer for corn. For the most part our 
policy for the first season has been to 
spend as little as possible for cooking 
utensils until we could be sure of sizes and 
types of utensils which could be purchased 
with an idea of permanency in mind. 
Little except soup making is done in any- 
thing but small quantities, so household- 
size utensils have proved adequate up to 
this time. 

We have found that a generous hot- 
water supply is most important. Finding 
our original plan of tank connected with 
the kitchen range inefficient we have in- 
stalled a coal-burning heater in the base- 
ment and moved the tank down there. 
This installation cost $75 but is going to be 
money well invested when the peak use of 
hot water comes next summer. 


Looking Ahead 


DO want to include just a bit as to our 

plans for future expansion. Kitchen ex- 
pansion will eventually mean the remod- 
eling of the present ‘‘barn’”—which, by 
the way, is no longer a barn but more like 
a large shed—into a kitchen so that the 
present kitchen may become a serving 
room. The basement beneath the “barn” 
has already been dug deeper and had a 
new wall built in readiness for the installa- 
tion of a new laundry, some additional 
toilet rooms, and a refrigerator room. 
Stairs will go down from the kitchen di- 
rectly into the latter. This complete 
change we hope to bring about by the 
third year. 

Future dining-room expansion calls for 
a wing built on the north, sort of on the 
plan of a glassed-in porch with lots of 
windows. As our best view is toward the 
west, this takes into account that asset. 
Before that is realized we may enlarge the 
present porch and extend it around to 
reach the proposed wing. The really prac- 
tical possibilities are so numerous that it is 
difficult to know which to adopt first. As 
I said before, however, the expansion will 
be gradual and only as the growth of the 
business warrants, for we believe that real 
business must be built on firm ground. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Mrs. Manzer is the Mabel 
Jewett Crosby who formerly conducted our Better 
Housekeeping Department. 


What are Green Vegetables? 


(Continued from Page 52) 


“Carrots, like tomatoes, are an excep- 
tion to the rule. They are one of the few 
underground vegetables that have vita- 
min A, and really deserve to be classed 
with the truly green ones.” 

“H’m. I take it then, that a vegetable 
is green when it’s green and sometimes 
when it’s yellow or red but never when it’s 
white?” 

““Yes, if you mean carrots and tomatoes. 
I didn’t hear of any white vegetable as 
good as a green one, though raw white 
cabbage is valuable for vitamin C and so 
are potatoes, even when cooked.” 

So saying, Mrs. Lane closed her note- 
book with a fond little pat. This is what 
she had written down from the lesson of 
the morning: “ Distinguish very carefully 
between the terms green, raw and fresh 
as applied to vegetables. Green color is 
significant, because the green parts of 
plants contain vitamin A, a substance very 
important for growth, whether found in 
leaves, as lettuce, dandelions, beet tops, 
Brussels sprouts or spinach; in flower 
buds, as broccoli; in seeds, as green peas; 
or in seed pods, as string beans or sweet 
peppers. Green parts of plants are also 
valuable for making good red blood, partly 
because of the iron which they contain, 
but probably because of other substances 
which enable the body to use the iron. 
Certain other vegetables, such as tomatoes 


and carrots, have the same vitamins as 
the green ones. 

“Raw vegetables are valuable regard- 
less of color, because they generally con- 
tain vitamin C, also necessary for health 
and growth. The amount of this vitamin 
is decreased by cooking; the shorter the 
cooking time, the less the loss. Tomatoes 
are an exception to the rule, being just 
about as efficient canned as fresh, raw or 
cooked. Canned green peas are also rich 
in vitamin C, being weight for weight 
about half as rich as tomatoes. 

“Fresh young vegetables are likely to 
have more vitamin C than old ones or 
those which have been stored for some 
time. This is decidedly so with carrots. 
Tender vegetables will lose less vitamin 
C in cooking than woody ones, because 
they will not need to be cooked so long. 

“On the whole, the best vegetables to 
choose are the young and tender ones, and 
as frequently as possible, the green ones. 
Raw vegetables are desirable but must be 
very finely chopped and given in very 
small amounts to young children. Later 
on they should be used more freely, 
preferably once a day.” 





EDITOR’S NOTE —Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, 
the author of this article, is professor of nutrition in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
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“It was the 


happiest moment of my life!’ 


Kansas City, Mo. 


‘““A BATHING BEAUTY CONTEST was held in our 
city, the winner to receive the title, ‘Miss Kansas 
City.’ 

“T was run down and underweight. My diges- 
tion was bad and I was very nervous— probably 
due to poor elimination. 


“My physician advised fresh Yeast. I ate it— 
3 cakes a day, dissolved in water. In two weeks 
my elimination and digestion were better, my 
nerves had quieted and my weight had righted 
itself. My complexion cleared up too. I felt fine. 


“Well, I won over 200 girls, receiving the 


" 
% 
— ¥ 


a 


“T learned to ride as I learned to walk,” says Miss Rita La Roy. Who 
will doubt it in the face of the testimony above? Miss La Roy writes: 


“THE ‘GREAT OPEN SPACES’ were my first school. At an early age I was taken by 
my father to live on a large ranch. Before I was ten years old I was riding the plains with 
a .22 automatic strapped to my saddle. Breaking in ponies was a regular thing for me. One 


year I rode in the annual stampede. 


“Then—my father died. The ranch grew unbearably lonely. I came to the city to live. 
“But in spite of my hardy childhood life I gradually became run down, suffering with 
constipation and frequent colds. Every winter I seemed to get worse. I was beginning to 


become distressed. 


“Then, three years ago, I began eating Fleischmann’s Yeast, dissolved in milk. Next 
winter I didn’t have a single bad cold. My constipation was helped, too. I am now one of 


Rita La Roy, Hollywood, Calif. 


the healthiest people about.” 


unanimous vote of the judges for beauty of face 
and form. It was the happiest moment of my life. 


“T then went to Atlantic City, to ‘represent 
Kansas City in the National Bathing Beauty 
Contest. I arrived with the required weight, a 
complexion the judges termed ‘peaches and 
cream’ and an unlimited amount of pep—which 
I surely needed to stand the strain of a solid 


week of judging. 


“Thanks again to Fleischmann’s Yeast, I fin- 
ished third in the Atlantic City finals. You will 
always find Yeast in my diet.” 


MARGUERITE JORDAN. 








Wins title, “Miss Kansas City,” in beauty 
competition ... Read her story at left 


S FRESH as any garden vegetable, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is a pure health 
food. Where cathartics bring but temporary 
relief, Fleischmann’s Yeast strikes at the 
very root of common ills. Cleanses the in- 
testines. Keeps them active. Frees you 
from the constipation that daily saps your 
vigor and health. ; 


As elimination becomes more regular, 
more complete, new stores of energy are 
released.. Indigestion gives way. Skin 
troubles vanish. Your whole outlook on 
life brightens. 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
at a time from your grocer and keep in any cool dry 
place. Write for latest booklet on Yeast in the diet 
—free. Health Research Dept. G-98, The Fleisch- 
mann Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 





“T was placed in a very embarrassing position,” 
writes WiLLtAM BLAKENEY. His /etter follows: 


“IN MY WORK with one of the largest photographic studios 
in the world I meet hundreds of people every day. Naturally it 
was particularly embarrassing to me when my face broke out in 
unsightly blemishes. 

“Various soaps and ointments didn’t help. The eruptions 
became more severe—and so painful I couldn’t sleep. They 
left ugly scars, too. What was I to do? 

“The advice of a former classmate was ‘Fleischmann’s Yeast.’ 
I tried it, and in a month the improvement was wonderful. My 
skin cleared up. I felt great. Yeast surely was a life-saver to me 
—I can’t praise it enough!” 

WituiaM Briakeney, Newtonville, Mass. 








Easy, natural—this new way to health, 
to greater zest in living 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals. Eat it just plain, or dissolved in water (hot 
or cold) or any other way you like. For stubborn 
constipation physicians recommend drinking one 
cake in a glass of hot water—not scalding—be- 
fore each meal and before going to bed. And train 
yourself to form a regular daily habit. As you are 
benefited by eating Yeast you can gradually dis- 
continue dangerous, habit-forming cathartics. 
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ea} ONSUMERS everywhere 
* a Sy are now enjoying the in- 
A Spd creased production of eggs 
hy, REY ‘that comes with spring. 
ates) Within a short time the 
pastures in our great dairy states will 
enable the cows to give more milk 
than is needed for daily use. Most 
of us forget that we eat more eggs, 
butter and cheese in the winter than 
can possibly be produced in those 
months. But the business community 
is now seeing to it that the products 
of spring will be at our command next 
fall and winter. 

Eggs are at their best and cheapest 
in the spring. And so we find that 
about 80 per cent of the eggs stored 
are placed in cold-storage warehouses 
during April, May and June. April eggs are generally con- 
sidered the best, and deterioration in storage ‘is relatively 
slow. As a result, the quality of eggs held for a period of 
six or seven months is apt to be actually better than that 
of average “‘fresh’”’ eggs received on the market during the 
hot summer months. Dealers have learned by experience 
that it}does not pay to store any but the very best eggs. 
There is no magic in cold storage. You cannot get a better 
egg out of storage than you put in. 

While it is the popular notion that the age of an egg is 
the most important factor influencing its quality, detailed 
studies have shown that a number of other circumstances 
are of greater consequence. An egg only a few days old that 
lies in a warm barn or in a farmer’s kitchen after being gath- 
ered in an August rain is much inferior to a five-month-old 
well-kept cold-storage egg. In other words, environment is 
of far greater importance than mere age. 

One of the reasons for popular prejudice against cold- 
storage eggs is that many consumers remember their experi- 
ences of yesteryear, when refrigeration methods were not so 
well developed as now and when dealers were not so careful 
about putting away only eggs of the highest quality. 

The modern cold storage plant is a costly fireproof struc- 
ture which requires expensive insulation and duplicate or 
triplicate sets of machinery in case of accident. This ma- 
chinery is designed to keep the storage room supplied with 
cold dry air, and at a much lower temperature than is 
possible by ice. Eggs are kept in a temperature of from 
29° to 30° F. Mechanical refrigeration also makes it possi- 
ble to regulate the humidity. It causes proper circulation of 
air and eliminates most of the undesirable odors by the use 
of an electrically created type of oxygen known as ozone. 






HE control of humidity and the use of ozone have done 
much to eliminate the so-called cold-storage taste in eggs, 
which was due to the absorption of the flavor of the slightly 
damp flats and fillers and cases in which eggs were packed. 
The possibility of an egg’s acquiring the cold-storage 
taste has been further minimized by the recent extensive use 
on a commercial scale of a method known as processing or 
shell sealing. It consists of dipping or spraying the eggs with 
a liquid, so that the pores of the shell are closed against 
evaporation and foreign flavors. The eggs are placed 
in cold storage after the egg bath. 

Another reason for the prejudice against cold- 
storage eggs is the fraud practiced by dis- 
honest retail dealers who sell all low-grade 
eggs as coming from cold storage. New 
York State no longer requires cold 
storage eggs to be sold as such, but 
specifies that all eggs be sold by 
grade. In this way the emphasis 
is placed upon the condition of 
the egg itself. 

If eggs were not placed in stor- 
age during the spring, consumers 
would have few eggs to eat in 
winter—and those at prohibitive 
prices. 

The same is true of butter and cheese. 
May and June are the flush months in the 
production of milk. Most of the surplus 
milk is converted into butter or cheese. Eighty 
per cent of the butter stored is placed away during 
May, June, July and August. In June butter is of the 


highest quality. Many dealers feel that the June butter of a 
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Dry ice is much colder than ordinary ice and evaporates without leaving even a damp spot. 


Storing Springtime 


Sor Winter 


By ARTHUR E.. ALBRECHT 


creamery is often superior in December after proper cold 
storaging to the fresh December product from the same 
creamery. On the average, butter is held in cold storage for 
about four months and a half and practically all of it is out 
of storage by the end of ten months. 

The best butter is placed in cold storage within ten 
days after it is manufactured, and kept at a temperature 
of 2° F. or less. Approximately 150,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter a year finds its way into storage in the United States. 

The making of cheese also is carried on 
most extensively during the months of sur- 
plus milk production. Cheese is thus stored 
largely during May, June, July and August. 
Approximately 95,000,000 pounds a year 
are placed in storage in the United States. 

The month of May sees the beginning of 
the season’s storing of fish, which continues 
during the summer and fall for use in the 
winter and early spring months. Among 
those stored in large quantities are herring, 
whiting, halibut, cisco, salmon, mackerel, 
sturgeon and sablefish. It is estimated that 
nearly 100,000,000 pounds of fish are stored 
each year in the United States. 

A complete list of the goods placed in 
cold storage would be a very long one in- 
deed. It would run through the alphabet 
from apples to yeast. It is estimated that 
there are about 1400 cold-storage ware- 
houses in the United States, with a capacity 
of about 600,000,000 cubic feet. Chicago 


Icing refrigerator cars of strawberries. 








Showing cold storage of poultry. 
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leads in the total amount of space 
available; New York City is second 
and Kansas City third. 

We must, however, not limit our 
conception of cold storage to the ware- 
houses, for the refrigerator car and the 
refrigerator ship have made possible 
the transportation of produce from all 
over the country and from foreign 
countries. The refrigerator car not 
only acts as a protection against heat 
in summer but against the severe cold 
in winter. They are iced before the 
start of their journey, and on long 
distances are re-iced at designated 
points en route to market. Much of 
the highly perishable fruits and veg- 
etables is moved on regular sched- 
ules and at the highest rate of speed. 

An important highly perishable product is milk, which is 
generally carried either in a baggage type of car, with ice 
packed around the cans, or in cars with refrigerator com- 
partments. Recently, however, there has been put in use a 
highly insulated glass-lined tank car which is virtually a 
huge vacuum bottle. This car holds the initial temperature 
of the milk or cream pumped into it. 

A truck similarly constructed is also an innovation in the 
shipment of milk. 


NOTHER recent development in refrigeration is a sub- 
stitute for ice. It is known as dry ice and is made by 
subjecting carbon-dioxide gas to a low temperature under 
pressure. The result is a block which has a temperature of 
from 110° to 114° below zero on the Fahrenheit scale. As it 
gradually changes its form it gives off a dry gas, which pushes 
the warm air away. Being heavier than air, it forms a protect- 
ing blanket around 
the produce. The 
very low tempera- 
ture of carbon di- 
oxide enables a re- 
frigerator car to be 
transported with- 
out re-icing. As the 
gas is absolutely 
dry and does not 
leave a residue of 
water, like ordi- 
nary ice, it can be 
used for parcel-post 
shipments and in 
light-weight paper 
cartons. It is said 
to have many other 
uses where ordi- 
nary ice or mechan- 
ical refrigeration is 
not applicable. 
The absence of 
refrigeration at any 
stage in the chain 
of distribution from 
the producer to the 
consumer is a weak 
link which impairs 
the whole process. 
One of the weak 
links in the present 
process is the transportation of per- 
ishable produce without refrigera- 
tion through congested city streets, 
with consequent delays. A begin- 
ning has been made recently in the 
use of trucks that are refrigerated. 
Another weak link in the market- 
ing chain is the careless retailer 
who keeps eggs exposed in his win- 
dow to the rays of the sun or who 
keeps his eggs in a warm storeroom. 
Housewives should keep their butter 
and eggs in a cool place. When butter, 
eggs and milk are kept in the kitchen ice 
box they should be covered. The average ice box, 
containing many different kinds of food products, emits 





all kinds of odors, which soon disflavor butter, milk and eggs. 
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MINUTE TAPIOCA OMELET: 34 cup milk, scalded, \ 14 teaspoon 
salt, 4 egg yolks, well beaten, 2 tablespoons Minute Tapioca, | lgteaspoon ine 
pepper, 1 tablespoon butter, 4 egg whites, stiffly beaten. Stir 

milk and cook in a double-boiler for ten min 


| into the scalde 





until clear. 


tapioca 
utes or 





Remove tapioca from fire, stir in egg yolks and butter and fold 
whites. Pour into a hot buttered omelet pan, cook over a low flame 
until the bottom is brown, about seventeen minutes. Place in a slow oven 
or under the broiler five minutes to dry the top. Fold carefully and serve. 











Send the coupon for the $\20,000 Cook Book and learn 
how Minute Tapioca helps to \ prevent failures in cooking 


Ver probably you, like most women, have thought 
of Minute Tapioca only as the incomparable dessert 
that it is. 

Because it makes such a wide variety of healthful, 
easily digested puddings and other desserts, because it is so 
economical, so easy to prepare and because it lends itself 
to so many delightful combinations, it may never have 
-occurred to you that there are other 
extremely valuable ways in which it can 
serve you. 

But in the home economics labora- 
tories, Minute Tapioca has recently 
Mm! NOMS taken on a new and important culinary 
TAPIOCA significance. Experts now regard it, not 

ferme) only as a marvelous dessert, but as a 

es precision ingredient. 
| —_—_—iBy this phrase they mean an ingre- 
ne dient which imparts to many dishes 
<= that ideal texture, flavor or appearance 
otherwise difficult to attain, and that 
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MINUTE TAPIOCA 


Minute Tapioca, used in cer 
against culinary failures. 

The omelet pictured above 
the use of Minute Tapioca used as 
If you will follow the recipe given 
sure of making a light, fluffy om 
light and fluffy while serving. Its del 
tender fluffy texture will add to your 
successful cook. And you save eggs, for 
Tapioca omelet serves more people 
than a plain omelet made with the 
same number of eggs. 

Used as a precision ingredient, gee re, 
Minute Tapioca can make leftovers 
serve a whole family. It gives new 
zest to soups, meat loaf and stewed 
tomatoes. It puts a master touch to 
a soufflé that makes it melt in your 
mouth. 


What woman has not longed for a 


tainrecipes, helpsto guard 









is a good example of 
a precision ingredient. 
above, you can be 
elet that will stay 
icate flavor and 
reputation as a 
the Minute 
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sure-fire method of making a luscious berry pie 
that will not spill over and has a firm, crisp under- 
crust? By using Minute Tapioca as a precision 
ingredient you can be sure of getting the desired 
result every time. 


A $20,000 Cook Book FREE! 


No culinary library is complete without this wonderful 
new cook book. It cost more than $20,000 to produce. 
Its 85 tested, prize-winning recipes were selected from 121,961 
recipes submitted by women all over the world. It not 
only tells you how to use Minute Tapioca as a precision 
ingredient, but it also gives you directions for making 37 
delicious desserts. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
15 Taylor St., Orange, Massachusetts 

Please send me FREE sample of Minute Tapioca 

and a copy of Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 
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How this new dirt-loosening 


When the postman makes his Monday morning rounds he sees 
clothes-baskets being carried out at all hours. Perhaps, in his mas- 
culine way, he wonders why some washings are flapping briskly on 
the line before ten o’clock—while others straggle out wearily around 
noon. 

Well, there are many ways of washing—hard ways—long ways— 
quicker and easier ways! 

But, no matter which way you like best, you must do two things: 
You must first Joosen the dirt—You must then remove the dirt. 


Ist Help 


Soaking 
ends washtub 


drudgery 











*‘Now, after 20 min- 
utes in Chipso suds, 
my clothes don't 
need hard rubbing 
or steamy boiling. I 
just squeeze the loos- 
ened dirt out.”’ 











Now, naturally, if the dirt is loosened completely, less work and 
time are required to remove it. That is clear enough. 

So the reason some women have to work so hard and long is that 
they haven't loosened the dirt right. 


Here is the modern 
workless way to loosen dirt 


Loosening dirt is no work at all if you go about it this way: 

First, you run hot water on Chipso flakes to get suds instantly! 
No tedious chipping and melting soap! Then, cool your suds to luke- 
warm, put your clothes in them—and leave them! In 20 minutes the 





ight work of 


dirt will be all loosened! But over-night soaking, if you prefer, is 
just as safe. 

Now, isn't this surprisingly easy—much better than rubbing or 
boiling the dirt loose? After Chipso suds have loosened the dirt, you 
can go about removing the dirt any way you choose—whether you 
use washtub, boiler or washing machine. You need nothing else— 
Chipso is a complete soap. 


But—millions of women 
simply squeeze the dirt out! 


After such a Chipso-soaking, come back to your washtubs and 
merely squeeze the suds through the clothes to remove the dirt. You'll 
find only bad spots need light hand-rubbing. Then rinse and wring. 
Tub-washing couldn’t be easier than this, do you think? 

Even if you choose to be loyal to the boiling or rubbing methods, 
a Chipso-soaking can make your washday much easier. The Chipso- 
loosened dirt tumbles out with a far shorter boiling—which saves 
fuel! And naturally with a good share of the dirt already in the 


water, just a few minutes’ rubbing gets the rest out—which saves. 


your strength! 


2nd Help 
Soak first— 


to save power ! 








‘‘Now I soak the 
dirt loose in the ma- 
chine with Chipso 
suds before I turn on 
the motor. Then I 











The most amazing success in 
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method makes _ - 


washday / 


Your washing machine can cost less 






































—soak first! 

| Instead of asking the washing machine motor to loosen the dirt, ig i 
| soak the dirt loose in the machine with Chipso suds for a few minutes. “Chipso’s quick ' 
Then start the machine, and see how much quicker your clothes get . = ; 
clean. The meter man will read you a lower bill! Both your machine dishes. They do the ae { 
and your clothes will last longer. Chipso is a marvelous soap for hard work Kg! m 
° ° rinsin an ng. f 
the washing-machine! gee ‘ eine tat P i 
, hour each day—and 3rd Help The new Chipso f 

Dishwashing, too! smoother hands!’’ SV iil 

; way is uicker! 

Chipso soaks away the hard third io 











A new Chipso method of dishwashing has literally shunted 
the hardest part into oblivion. It becomes one-third quicker, 
so you can have a new half hour of ‘‘time-for-other-things”’ 
every day! It’s a pleasant method, too. For when you 
don’t have to rub greasy dishes any more, it saves your 
hands from getting red and dishpanny!  \ \ 
First, you run hot water over Chipso flakes for instant suds. Wash 
your glass and silver as usual. But while you rinse and dry them, 
leave the china in the Chipso suds. It will be practically clean when re 
you are ready to rinse and dry. While finishing the china, soak the \, 
grease Off the utensils in the same suds. Y~ 
There, isn’t that much easier? , 
Luckily, Chipso is a thrifty and generous soap. Its advantages 
cost very little. A 25-cent box will take care of 4 to 6 washdays— 
while a Chipso dish-washing costs only a fraction of a penny! 
Free—Saving Golden Hours. ‘‘How to take out 15 common stains 
. save Clothes by soaking . . lighten washday labor.’’ Problems 
like these, together with newest laundry methods, are discussed in 
a free booklet—Saving Golden Hours. Send a post card to Winifred S. 


Carter, Dept. CJ-5, Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. | i QUICK SUDS 3 
| - at the touch 
of hot water 








Chipso—hot water—instant suds 





Soaks clothes clean 
Dishes in % less time 
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ROM steel blue to olive green 
| —from straw yellow to 
| mahogany! Before they are 
roasted, they look as different 
as they taste: the hundreds of kinds 
and grades of coffee beans brought to 
this country for our breakfast cup. 

Countless different coffee flavors! Yet 
of them all, no single one has ever pleased 
the critical men and women of America. 








Built up step by step 


The first real nation-wide fame has 
come to no one coffee grown—but to a 
skillful mingling of many flavors. To a 
special shade of mellow goodness created 
years ago in the South. 


Good to 









is / “4 
“ iy the last drop” 
HL , 
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coffees just this way 


The special shade of richness he created 
has won this blend such fame as never before came to a coffee 


A flavor no one had ever tasted—that 
was what Joel Cheek dreamed of down 
in old Tennessee. Months of work— 
blending coffee with coffee patiently 
and skillfully, testing and rejecting, 
combining and recombining. 

In the full-bodied smoothness of the 
rare blend of coffees which he finally 
perfected lay all the devoted genius of 
the man himself. He was a Southerner 


‘of the old South, born with a talent 


for flavor. He alone has succeeded 
in combining coffees just this way. 

Years ago Joel Cheek’s blend was 
approved by the great families of 
old Dixie. Today it has won such 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


fame as never before came to a coffee. 

Known to the South alone a few 
years ago, Maxwell House Coffee is 
now the first ever to be served by crit- 
ical men and women throughout the 
entire United States. That special 


touch of mellow richness has swiftly ° 


made it by far the most popular coffee 
in a long list of our greatest cities. 

An adventure awaits you and your 
family in the rich, mellow liquor of this 
blend. The shade of difference in Max- 
well House Coffee will bring you a new 
idea of how good a cup of coffee can 
actually be. Grocers have Maxwell 
House Coffee in sealed, blue tins. 
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) le alone -- has succeeded in combining 


Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nash. 
ville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


» » » » 


Radio listeners—tune in! Noted artists 
in brilliant programs of popular and classical 
music every Thursday— Maxwell House Coffee 
Hour— Eastern Time, 9 p. m., Central Time, 8 
p.m.: WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, 
KYW, WTMJ, WOC, WHO, WOW, WRHM, 
KSD, WDAF, KVOO, WBAP, KPRC, WSB, WSM, 
WMC, WHAS, WLW, WBAL, WRVA, WBT, WJAX. 
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For years this blend was served to the 
/’ beaux and belles of old Dixie at the 
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Strawberry Neringues 


3 Egg Whites 
1 Cupful of Sugar Vanilla 
1 Tablespoonful of 1 Quart of Straw- 
Vinegar _ _ _ berries 
1 Cupful of Whipping Cream 


HIP the egg whites stiff and dry, then 

gradually add the sugar. Stir in the 
vinegar and vanilla, and spread the mix- 
ture in a shallow buttered pan, and bake 
in a slow oven at 300° F. for twenty min- 
utes. Meanwhile hull, wash and sweeten 
the berries to taste, saving a few perfect 
ones. When the meringue is done, remove 
from the pan and allow to cool. Cut into 
squares, serve with the crushed berries, a 
dab of sweetened whipped cream, and gar- 
nish with whole berries. 

Miss O. S. B., Burlington, Ia. 


114 Teaspoonfuls of 


Dessert Delicate 
14% Tablespoonfuls of 6 Peaches Peeled and 
. Granulated Gelatin Chopped or 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Cupfuls of Crushed 
Id Water Berries 
1% Cupfuls of Boiling ¥ Pint of Whipping 
Water Cream 
Juice of 2 Lemons 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
¥% Cupful of Granu- Powdered Sugar 
lated Sugar ¥4 Teaspoonful of 
Coloring Vanilla 


Thin Layer of Sponge Cake 


OAK the gelatin in the cold water and 

dissolve it thoroughly in the boiling 
water, adding half a cupful of sugar, the 
lemon juice and just enough coloring to ob- 
tain a tint nicely blending with the color of 
the fruit used. Pour it into a rectangular 
pan ina layer halfan inch thick. This gela- 
tin and the sponge cake may be made early 
in the morning or even the day ahead. In 
preparation for the serving, cut the sponge 
cake into squares or fancy shapes, whip 
the cream, sweeten it with the powdered 
sugar and flavor it with vanilla. Add 
sugar to taste to the chopped or crushed 
fruit and cut the gelatin into half-inch 
squares. 

Pour some of the fruit over each piece of 
cake. Then add cubes of gelatin and gar- 
nish with a tablespoonful of the whipped 
cream and a single gelatin cube. 

Mrs. A. B. B., Amherst, Mass. 


‘Rice Berry Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Berries 2 Cupfuls of Boiled Rice 
34 Cupful of ome 2 BES 
Y{ Teaspoonful of Vanilla 


RUSH the berries only slightly, mixing 

them with one-quarter cupful of the 
sugar. Beat the egg yolks and two more 
tablespoonfuls of sugar into the rice. Then 
place the fruit in the bottom ofa buttered 
baking dish and cover it with the rice mix- 
ture. Gradually add the remaining sugar 
and vanilla to the well-beaten egg whites. 
Heap over the dish and cook in a slow 
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When good cooks and berries meet, the result?—a jolly treat. 


We Test Our Readers Recipes 


oven—300° F.—until a delicate brown. 
This is delicious dessert hot or cold, and 
offers an excellent use for leftover rice with 
any berry in season. 


Mrs. J. C., Sandwich, Ont. 
Tasty Blueberry Pudding 


1 Quart of Fresh 
Blueberries 

1 Cupful of Water or 

1 Quart of Canned 
Blueberries 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 
1 Tablespoonful of Lemon 


Juice 
1 Tablespoonful of Butter 


Het the blueberries to the boiling 
point with the water or canned juice. 
Stir in the cornstarch mixed with two 
tablespoonfuls of water or juice; whenthick 
add lemon juice and butter, and pour into 
a buttered baking dish. 

Cover the mixture with tablespoonfuls 
of sweetened rich biscuit dough and bake 
in a hot oven—450° F.—twenty minutes. 

Mrs. A. B. B., Amherst, Mass. 


Jellied Strawberry Whip 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Granulated Gelatin Lemon Juice 
¥% Cupful of Cold 1 Cupful of Sugar 
Water 1 Quart of Strawberries 
1 Cupful of Boiling 2 Egg Whites 
Water ¥ Pint of Whipping 
44 Cupful of Orange Cream 
uice 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 


ELLIED STRAWBERRY WHIP com- 

bines all the flavor of the strawberry 
with a delicacy of texture and a fresh pink 
color which belong to a refreshing spring- 
time meal. The gelatin is softened in the 
cold water and the boiling water poured 
over it. Stir until it is dissolved and add 
the sugar, the orange and lemon juice. 
Rub three cupfuls of the berries through a 
coarse strainer and mix them with the 
flavored gelatin, then stand them in the 
refrigerator to chill. When the mixture 
has thickened slightly, beat it with a 
rotary egg beater until it is light and 
foamy, and fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. 

Continue the beating and when the 
texture begins to stiffen, pour it into a 
mold and allow to chill. When ready to 
serve, dip in warm water for an instant 
and then, holding a suitable serving dish 
over it, invert them together, lifting off the 
mold. Garnish the jelly with whipped 
cream and the remaining berries. 

Mrs. G. S., Rapid City, Mich. 


An Acknowledgment 


R. AGNES FAY MORGAN and Dr. 

P. Mabel Nelson, of the University of 
California, are the research workers re- 
ferred to in our January article, New 
Economies in Roasting Meats. They are 
the originators of the idea of using skewers 
to reduce time required in roasting meats. 
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Most FAMOUS SYRUP 


FLAVOR wznttee WORLD 


The Melting Marre Tane that 
means everything to Pancakes! 














satisfied with your pan- 

cakes and waffles—make this one 
simple change and note the amazing 
difference. 


[ you aren’t altogether 


Do not try a new recipe. Simply change 
the kind of syrup you are now using. 
For, cooking experts will tell you that 
flavor, in both pancakes and waffles, 
comes mostly from syrup. 


That is why women everywhere are 
ending the haphazard ordering of just 
“syrup” and ordering Log Cabin—syrup 
with the melting Map.e Tana of the 
great North Woods—to change plain 
pancakes into wonderful pancakes. 


Won’t you try it? The difference it 
makes is remarkable. No other syrup 
that has ever come into your home 
is quite like it. For the flavor of Log 











Cabin is the Most Famous 
Syrup Flavor in the World! 


The Supreme Maple Sugars 


To gain that flavor, we blend the two 
supreme maple sugars of the world: 
Canadian and New England. Then 
temper their richness with pure granu- 
lated sugar. 


We do this under a special, secret 
process. A process we’ve guarded for 
over 40 years. The result is a full, rich, 
Maple Tang that’s unlike any other 
syrup. 

Get a can of Log Cabin Syrup today. 
Note the great difference tomorrow 
in your pancakes. It is packed ONLY 
in tins that are miniature log cabins. 
3 sizes. Costs only a few cents more 
than ordinary syrups. The Log Cabin 
Products Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


LOG CABIN 


Syrup. 
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we LITTLE JOURNEYS IN BABYLAND 


How much does Baby gain? 


Is his weight normal? Is his height right 
for his age? Does his food agree with him? 
These and many other leading questions are 
asked and answered at the Community Health 







Centre. It is one of the modern methods now 
employed to increase ‘the number of healthy, 
happy babies. Write for pamphlet, ‘‘Checking 
Up on Baby’s Development’’. It’s free! 


Developing 
Better Babies 


Nowadays, the services of the Baby 
Specialist are sought by mothers every- 
where, in one way or another. It may 
be at his office or at the Community 
Health Centre, but all are anxious for 
a periodic check-up on Baby’s develop- 
ment to insure him a robust, healthy, 
happy childhood. 


These careful mothers learn to look 
after Baby’s daily comfort with Mennen 
Borated Talcum. They take no chances. 
They know that Mennen—the mod- 
ern dusting powder, especially prepared 
for babies—is used and recommended 
by physicians and nurses everywhere. 
For Mennen is a_ pure, 
mildly medicated powder 
of wondrously soft texture 












The famous Mennen 
Shaker Package—25¢ 


The Mennen blue & 
white Puff Box of 
Borated Talcum—$1 





made of -the finest talcum, air-floated. 


Mennen Borated Talcum absorbs 
moisture. It is antiseptic and anti- 
frictional. Mothers depend upon it to 
protect their babies from rawness and 
chafing in deep folds of the skin; to 
prevent irritation from diapers against 
the skin; to give that cooling, com- 
forting, soothing feel that makes a 
baby contented and happy. 


Why not do as they do—insist on 
Mennen—the pure, safe baby powder! 





If Baby’s doctor suggests an ointment, use 
Mennen Baby Ointment, soothing and safe 
for dry skin, diaper rash and scaly scalp. 
Waterproof and healing. 











The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
The Mennen Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


MENnshn 


Borated Talcum 
Midi aby Powder 
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No, Not Fifty ents 
(Continued from Page 5) 
“Don’t be silly, Gran.”” Celia was not Celia considered Grandma. “I’m 


alarmed, and besides she did not feel par- 
ticularly sympathetic. The old house 
seemed more than usually depressing this 
morning. Its gray walls were close and 
stuffy, hemming her in. 

Grandma made small clucking noises 
with her tongue. “I think,” she remarked 
thoughtfully, “that I shall make a new 
will. Your Aunt Clara ——” 

Celia interrupted. ‘“‘Why don’t I phone 
Mr. Simpson for you? I’m sure he could 
come out this afternoon.” 

Grandma sniffed indignantly. “When 
I wish to see my lawyer, I shall inform 
you.” 

Celia shrugged and said nothing. 
Grandma mumbled softly to herself for 
some time and then said, ““That young 
man who fixed the car—he’s an idiot. I 
knew he was an idiot.” 

In spite of herself Celia retorted. “It 
seemed to me he was very nice.” 

“Nice!”” Grandma laughed with the 
wisdom of old age. ‘Nice! Why, he is de- 
ficient—couldn’t even be intelligently in- 
sulting. Two-toed puddle duck, indeed!”’ 

Celia knew there was no arguing with 
Grandma in that mood. “Perhaps i 

“Of course,’’ Grandma anticipated her. 
“T’m always right.” 





ELIA escaped to the garden, where it 

was warm and still and where the bees 
hummed busily among the lilac bushes. 
The great stone house was behind her, 
jutting skyward with ponderous arrogance, 
but she would not look. The garden was 
different, somehow; peaceful and yet ex- 
pectant. If, with your eye, you followed 
its slope down to the wall you could just 
see a small patch of road through the gate. 
A road, Celia reasoned, was a place where 
the whole world might go by—if it chose. 
She was thinking, rather whimsically, how 
very little it chose, and was regarding the 
gate with a tiny smile of reproach, when 
all at once a man appeared behind the iron 
palings. With a little rush of panic she 
knew that it was Mark Jennings, and she 
also knew that he had seen her, for he was 
waving his hat slowly back and forth over 
his head to attract attention. 

For a moment Celia hesitated, glancing 
back almost guiltily at the tall house which 
was Grandma’s. Then she waved her hand 
in response and ran down the path to the 
gate in the garden wall. Mark Jennings 
grinned at her appreciatively as she let 
him in. ‘Thank you,” he said, “‘ for com- 
ing into the garden. I hoped you might.” 

Celia smiled back at him, conscious of 
a little warming thrill of danger and ex- 
citement. Here was a young man, a very 
presentable young man, in Grandma’s 
garden! ‘I’m glad,” she replied, “that I 
did. I wanted to thank you for what you 
did for us last night.” 

He dismissed her gratitude with a little 
wave of the hand. 

“‘T didn’t come for that,” he explained 
slowly. “I came to apologize. It was 
awful—what I said.” 

Celia regarded him with frank eyes and 
then smiled again, reminiscently. “‘It was 
awful, but it was also rather funny. 
Grandma was simply speechless.” 


Tw wandered for a pleasant hour in 
the garden until Celia, glancing up, 
saw Grandma’s house glaring down upon 
her. ‘‘I must go,” she said hastily. 

Mark frowned. “And when,” he de- 
manded, his eyes somberly considering her 
dark beauty, “‘shall I see you again? I 
can feel another apology coming on—al- 
most immediately.” 

Celia flushed. ‘I don’t know.” 

“I wish,” he continued swiftly, “‘that I 
could walk up to your grandmother’s 
front door tomorrow afternoon and beat 
heavily upon the knocker. I’d do that, 
only’’—he hesitated—‘“‘only I’m afraid 
it might not be such a good idea.” 


afraid,’’ she admitted with a little smile, 
“that it might not.” 

Mark’s frown became deeper. “Well, 
then, what can we do?” He looked her 
squarely in the eyes. “‘We must do some- 
thing, Celia Forrester, because’’—he drew 
a little breath—‘‘ because, one way or an- 
other, I am going to see you again.” 

She was silent while the bees hummed 
busily among the lilac bushes. Then the 
warm color crept up into her cheeks. 
“‘Well,”’ she said slowly and almost with 
fear, “‘nearly every day at this time, it is 
very nice—here in the garden.” 


T WAS nice, there in the garden; nicer 

than Celia could have believed. Each 
day after he had gone she found herself 
stealing an extra fifteen minutes in which 
to stroll through its paths and just remem- 
ber. There were so many things to re- 
member; small things, perhaps, but small 
things can be pleasant when one has been 
lonely. 

Even Grandma, it appeared, became 
more tractable, and the old house lost 
much of its gloom. One morning as she 
opened the mail Celia unexpectedly found 
herself singing. She stopped at once but 
the damage had been done, for Grandma 
was regarding her with bright, critical 
eyes. ‘It would seem,’’ remarked the old 
lady crisply, ‘“‘that you find life pleasant 
this morning.” 

Celia smiled. ‘‘I do—very.”’ 

Grandma sniffed. “‘It would seem that 
you have found life pleasant for some time 
now.” 

Celia expressed her fears to Mark as 
soon as she saw him. “I think, Mark,” 
she said gravely as she swung open the 
garden gate, ‘“‘that Grandma suspects.” 

His head came back with a little jerk as 
it always did when he was startled. ‘‘Sus- 
pects! Well, let her. Suspecting will 
never do us any harm.” 

Celia let her hand stay in his but her 
face was grave. “It would be terrible,” 
she went on, “if she ever found out. I 
don’t like to think about it.” 

His hand tightened over hers. “Tell 
me, Celia, is Mrs. Forrester really such a 
terrifying person? She seems to frighten 
you so.” 


HE shook her head. ‘‘No, Mark, that’s 
just the trouble. She isn’t terrifying 
at all. She’s just—pathetic.” 

He smiled. ‘‘Then her bark is worse 
than her bite?”’ 

“Her bite?’”’ Celia made a little ex- 
pressive gesture with her hand. “She 
hasn’t any bite. She’s old, and defense- 
less, and horribly afraid of being deserted, 
and so.—— perhaps we’d better not see 
each other any more.” 

Mark dropped her hand and stepped 
back sharply. ‘Tell me, Celia,’”’ he said 
huskily at last, “‘do you like it—meeting 
me here in the garden?” 

She met his gaze bravely. ‘‘ You know,” 
she said simply, “that I do. It is 
just ——” 

For a long moment they stood there 
facing each other and then Mark laughed, 
strangely. ‘“‘Do you think I am going to 
let you go for any reason in the world?” 
He laughed again and, taking a quick step 
toward her, caught both of her hands. 
“Why, Celia’’—his voice was deep and 
very gentle—‘“‘ why, Celia, dearest, |——”’ 

He did not finish the sentence, for all at 
once there was a rustle in the lilac bushes 
behind him, and then a voice. “I most 
surely trust,” said the voice with queru- 
lous politeness, “‘that I do not intrude!”’ 

Celia went utterly pale and Mark 
dropped her hands and turned slowly 
about. It was Grandma, of course— 
Grandma leaning upon her stick and re- 
garding them with a peculiar, twisted little 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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The things a woman likes in a motor car 
are those things that govern her choice 
of any personal possession lived with 
day after day. 


Just as in her home, a woman values— 
in a motor car—tasteful surroundings. 
She appreciates color combinations in 
keeping. She likes stylish, graceful lines. 


She appreciates comfort such as is 
summed up in controls that are easy to 
reach, steering wheel and foot pedals 
that are just right and saddle spring seat 
cushions which make driving or riding, 
no matter for what distance, restful 
and easy. 


She likes a car that responds readily to 
the throttle so that she has nothing to 
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worry her in traffic or on the highroad 
as far as smooth and rapid progress is 
concerned. She likes the safety of hy- 
draulic four-wheel brakes. She likes a 
car that is compact and handy and 
therefore easy to park. 


She likes a car which was designed with 
a woman’s needs in view, one that is 
specifically her type of automobile and 
one that she finds it a pleasure to drive. 


She likes a trouble-free car, one that 
she can drive day in and day out with 
justified confidence in its dependability. 


Every woman’s innate thrift makes her 
like a car that is moderately priced, mod- 
erate in its cost of upkeep and long-lived. 


In short, she likes a Chrysler. 
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‘The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 

















At Battle Creek Sanitarium, in main and diet kitchens, all cooking is done in aluminum utensils 


In Renowned Sanitariums 


Whose judgment could you more confidently follow in 

#» the selection of kitchen equipment than that of insti- 

tutions like Battle Creek Sanitarium, where medical 

and dietetic experts ceaselessly study the health-building 
properties of right food, rightly prepared? 


At Battle Creek they cook everything in aluminum. They 
use aluminum because it cooks everything well, because it 
holds and transmits heat, because it is durable and economical, 
because it is unaffected by food acids, and because it is easy 
to keep hygienically clean. . 

What invaluable qualities these are; how essential in the 
home! Surely it is no wonder that so many thoughtful women 
have adopted utensils of this admirable ‘‘modern metal’’ as 
the foundation equipment of their efficient kitchens. 


The best cooks use aluminum. 





MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET 





ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 





Please send booklet, ““The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,” to address written below: 
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smile. Mark stammered ‘‘Why, Mrs. 
Forrester ——”’ 
“Thank you.” Grandma interrupted 


him, and nodded her head as though in re- 
lief. ‘‘I am glad that I do not intrude.” 
She made a vague little gesture with her 
hand. ‘I have a particular distaste for 
intruders.” 

The implication was obvious and the 
color mounted in Mark’s cheeks. “‘I think, 
Mrs. Forrester,” he began painfully, “‘that 
I ought to explain my presence—here 
in your garden.”’ 

“T am sure that its beauty lured you, 
or perhaps”’”—the old lady’s smile was al- 
most gentle—‘“‘ perhaps you have come for 
your sixty-three cents!”’ 

Celia gasped, and the musclesin Mark’s 
jaw stood out under the skin. ‘‘Mrs. For- 
rester,”’ he said with heat, ‘‘ you choose to 
be insulting!” 

“I was not aware,” replied Grandma 
softly, ‘“‘that a two-toed puddle duck 
could possibly be insulting.’’ She sighed. 
“But as we were saying, you came to my 
garden because ——”’ 

Celia stopped her, wanly. 
Gran, because I asked him.” 


, 


“‘He came, 


ARK turned to herswiftly. ‘‘ You will 

please,”’ he ordered, ‘‘ keep out of this, 
Celia.”” Then he turned to Grandma. ‘If 
you must know, Mrs. Forrester, I came 
because I wanted to see your grand- 
daughter.” 

“Ah!” Grandma was quite calm. 
““Things are becoming clearer. And why, 
may I ask, should you care 
to see my granddaughter? 
Perhaps you were capti- 
vated by her rare beauty 
the other night—in the 
dark! Could it be, Mr. 
Jennings, that you know 
who I am?” 

He gulped. 
do?” 

“T am coming to that.” 
She regarded him closely. 
“‘Could it be, Mr. Jennings, 
that you are aware that I 
have a certain amount of— 
of worldly goods?” 

Mark sputtered. He sputtered at some 
length. ‘Are you insinuating ——’” 

Grandma held up a small hand. “I 
never insinuate. I am conducting an in- 
vestigation. To go on, could it be possible 
that you might be aware that perhaps my 
granddaughter might inherit some of 
my Saas 

Mark cried aloud and took a half step 
toward his tormentor. ‘Mrs. Forrester,” 
he gulped furiously, ‘‘it might interest you 
to know that I would not give fifty cents— 
no, not fifty cents—for you, your money, 
or”—his fingers snapped sharply—‘‘or 
your granddaughter!” 

He turned and was gone, with long 
swinging strides, down the garden path. 

The next afternoon there was a sudden 
and determined knocking at the front 
door. Celia, who was sitting alone in the 
shadows of the library, let it goon for some 
time—a hollow clamoring that filled the 
house with its reverberations. Then she 
got slowly to her feet and went out through 
the great hall. It was Mark who was 
standing on the stone steps before her— 
Mark with his hat in his hand and his face 
drawn and grim. ‘Celia!’ he said miser- 
ably when he saw her. ‘‘Celia!”’ 


“What if I 


ER eyes widened as she looked at him 

and her hand tightened on the thick 

oak of the door, but otherwise she gave no 

sign. “‘Oh, it’s you. What do you want?” 

“T want”—he came a quick step to- 

ward her—‘“‘I want to explain—to apolo- 
gize. Will you let me, Celia?” 

She looked past him out over the hills, 
and then, slowly, she shook her head. “If 
you don’t mind, I’d rather you did not.”’ 

He seemed stunned. ‘‘Celia, won’t you 
give meachance? Aren’t my apologies 
worth anything to you?” 

For a moment she was quite still, and 
then once more she shook her head. 





“No,” she replied, with a little drawn 
smile, ‘“‘I’m afraid, Mark, they aren’t. 
Not even’’—her chin came up percept- 
ibly —‘‘not even fifty cents!’’ Then gently 
she closed the door and left him standing 
there on the steps with his hat in his hand. 


HE days after that were very long and 

very hard. Grandma did not make 
them any easier. “If I have any real de- 
testation,” said the old lady tartly, “‘it is 
for someone who mopes. You will be kind 
enough to stop moping. I know what 
causes it. You are in love with that—that 
unmitigated idiot!” 

Celia’s contradiction was almost rude. 
“T am not in love with anyone, Gran, and 
I wish you’d stop talking about it.” 

“‘And what is worse, he is in love with 
you. One of these days, in all probability, 
you'll be running away and leaving me.” 

Celia’s patience was gone. ‘‘Gran,’’ she 
said sharply, ‘‘you are being perfectly 
ridiculous. I am not, as you suppose, in 
love with Mark Jennings, nor is he in 
love with me. As for running away’— 
the bright color stained her cheeks—‘“‘I 
very much doubt if I shall run away with 
anyone who has publicly admitted that 
he values me at considerably less than fifty 
cents!” 

“Pride!”” Grandma chuckled wisely. 
“Pride and words. They mean nothing.” 
She picked up her sewing. ‘‘One of these 
days,” she reiterated doggedly, ‘‘ you'll be 
running away.” 

Grandma’s actions, as the weeks 
dragged on, became more and more pecul- 
iar. She talked to herself almost con- 
stantly, and often when 
Celia looked up from her 
book she found the old lady 
staring at her with fixed in- 
tentness. More than that, 
her references to Celia’s 
running away became con- 
tinuous. 

Under ordinary circum- 
stances Celia would have 
been alarmed, but she felt 
numbed, somehow, and in- 
capable of any normal emo- 
tion. She performed her 
tasks mechanically, and she 
barely listened to Grand- 
ma’s flow of words. ‘‘I wonder,”’ she found 
herself speculating, ‘‘if it can go on like 
this—always.” 

One afternoon Grandma said “ Will 
you be kind enough to accompany me to 
the tower room? There is something in it 
that I wish to have.” 


ELIA was surprised. The tower room, 

asits name implied, was a small and 
dusky chamber at the top ofan entirely use- 
less tower which reared upward from one 
corner of Grandma’s house. It sheltered 
the superfluous accumulations of half a 
century and was rarely visited. ‘‘Why, 
Gran,”’ she replied doubtfully, ‘‘do you 
think you’d better? It’s three long flights, 
you know.” 

Grandma was resentful. ‘“‘In view of 
the fact that I built this house,’”’ she sug- 
gested tartly, “it is hardly necessary for 
you to catalogue its various staircases. I 
am, moreover, a capable judge of my 
physical limitations.” 

The light in the tower room was very 
bad. It filtered in through a narrow and 
dusty window at one end, and it had no 
electrical supplement. Grandma stood on 
the threshold and peered into the shadows. 
“You will please open that trunk under 
the window.” 

Celia threaded her way distastefully 
through the heaps of old boxes and dis- 
carded clothing until she came to the 
trunk. It was an ancient horsehair affair, 
covered with cobwebs and fastened by two 
leather straps. At length the lid groaned 
and came open. ‘‘Why, Gran!” She 
turned slowly about. “It’s empty!” 

There was no answer and the door at 
the other end of the room was closed. For 
an instant Celia stared in surprise, and 
then walked swiftly back through the 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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POST TOASTIES 
THE WAKE-UP FOOD 




















er breakfast, a heaping bowl of crisp Post Toasties, the 
wake-up food! Right out of the package, like morning 
sunshine on the table—Post Toasties gives zest and energy for 
the day ahead. Flavory and oven-crisp, quick and easy to 
digest, and therefore guick to release its stored-up energy to 
the body. Post Toasties is the wake-up food, 
rich in energy-building food elements. 
Children love the flavor and crunchy crisp- 
ness of these golden flakes of corn. Give 
them all they want, with healthful milk or 
cream—growing bodies need the energy that 
Post Toasties gives. It’s the wake-up food! 
Men and women, too, find their tasks 
easier after a breakfast of Post Toasties. 
No tax to digestion, and the quick energy 






























































, Right out of the package— ; 
a golden shower of quick, new energy! 


that Post Toasties gives is a real help in the morning’s 
work, : 

During the hot weather order Post Toasties for lunch. 
Have it with your favorite fresh fruits. See how delicious 
and how satisfying it is!—full of energy, better for you 
than the needless heavy lunch that 
burdens digestion and slows you up. 

Be sure to get the genuine Post 
Toasties, in the red and yellow 
package. It’s the wake-up food! 


Postum Company, Incorporated, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of 
Post Health Products: Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Instant Postum, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Postum Cereal 
and Grape-Nuts. 








© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
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THE SPRING 
SALAD SEASON 
ARRIVES 
! 


When nearly every pantry 





shelf in town blossoms 


With this dai re 
is dainty salad of tomatoes and water cut with a wéw ean of 


cress—a French Dressing made with mint. Wesson Oil, you may be 
sure the Spring Salad 
season has arrived. 

Fresh Spring yous 
tables—just out of the 
garden! That means sal- 
ads—and Wesson Oil. 

For there is no other 
salad oil that has quite so 
completely won the hearts 
ofAmericanwomen.Prob- 
ably because it is so choice 
a salad oil and because 
it’s so really wholesome. 

Here is a pure, rich oil, 
golden in color, exqui- 
sitely delicate in flavor— 
anddeliciously good toeat. 

Indeed, it’s so good 

that you'll find women 
everywhere who like to 





use it plain, just as it is. 
A salad of string beans, celery, green pepper and Who keep a cruet of it on 
lettuce suggests a piquant Indian French Dressing. the table, along perhaps 
with a cruet of some fine 
vinegar. 

And then, of course, 
for French Dressing, 
Wesson Oil goes without 
saying. For Wesson Oil 
makes quite the mostcap- 
tivating and piquante 
French Dressing that 
ever graced a crisp sal- 
ad. It’s good—always— 
and it’s good for you. 
Send for our book of rec- 
ipes. Address The Wesson 
Oil People, 210 Baronne 


Street, New Orleans, La. | 








——— 


A French Dressing made with Chili Sauce gives spice to this 
always popular salad of fresh cucumbers, carrois and lettuce. 








For fresh pineapple, cherries and lettuce— 
a Nut French Dressing seems a happy choice. 


































Asparagus tips and crisp lettuce—a delightful 
Chiffondale French Dressing goes with it delightfully. 












Grapefruit, orange and romaine—and a French Dressing ever 


so slightly sweetened with Bar le Duc is quite delicious. 
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shadows. “Gran!” she cried, tugging 
sharply at the massive old door knob. 
“Gran!” 

The hollow echo of her own voice was 
the only answer, and the door was quite 
obviously locked. She was motionless for 
a moment with amazement, and then beat 
furiously with her small fists on the heavy 
panel. “Gran!” she cried indignantly. 
‘‘Grandma, where are you? Let me out!” 

Celia cried out again, but it was useless, 
for she could hear Grandma’s heels click- 
ing less sharply with each step as she went 
away down the stairs. With her back to 
the door Celia peered into the murk of 
the tower room. ‘I am not afraid,’ she 
told herself defiantly, her eyes wide. 
“There is nothing to be afraid of. Gran 
is playing a joke, and in a moment she'll 
be back to let me out.” 

An hour passed, however, and still there 
was no sound on the staircase outside. 
Grandma, apparently, had no intention of 
coming back. Celia would have called for 
help but she knew it would do no good, 
for Grandma kept only one servant, a deaf 
old woman who never prowled beyond the 
confines of the kitchen, and who would not 
answer even if she heard. ‘‘It’s a joke,” 
Celia told herself over and over as she 
watched the daylight wane through the 
single, dust-caked window at the other 
end of the room. “It must be a joke, 
unless’’—she tried to dismiss the idea 
but it returned persistently—‘‘unless 
Gran has suddenly gone insane.” The 
girl shuddered. ‘‘She’s been acting 
strangely ” There was a sharp rustle 
in the darkness before her, and Celia’s 
hand leaped to her throat. Then she 
laughed. A mouse must have moved in 
the rubbish. 





HE light outside faded swiftly and soon 

it was quite dark, terribly dark. Celia 
felt that she could stand still no longer, 
and with slow, careful steps she groped her 
way to the other end of the room. The 
little window screamed protestingly as she 
pulled at it and then suddenly gave way, 
admitting a puff of warm night air. 

She could just see, when she stood on 
tiptoe and leaned out, the waving tops of 
tall trees. Their whisper in the breeze was 
the only answer to her uplifted voice. 
“There’s no one down there,” she ad- 
mitted wanly, “no one. If only 
Mark ——” 

It was the thought of Mark that gave 
her the idea and she acted upon it in- 
stantly. “This is utter foolishness,”’ she 
reproved herself with a little smile, but 
still her hands trembled as she searched 
through the pockets of her dress for the 
stub of a pencil. “It’s a perfectly ridicu- 
lous idea, but at least it will give me some- 
thing to do.” 

She found the pencil and she also found 
a piece of dirty wrapping paper on the 
floor. ‘‘Mark,” she scrawled in large, un- 
even letters, “‘Grandma 
has locked me in the 
tower room. Help me, 
piease, if you can.’’ 
She thought for a mo- 
ment and then signed 
it “‘Celia.” 

The message, 
wrapped about a loose 
bit of mortar, dropped 
swiftly from sight into 
the outer darkness. With a little smile on 
her lips Celia was watching the place 
where it had disappeared, when all at once 
there was a scurrying behind her. Once 
more it was only a mouse. Her lips quiv- 
ered. ‘Celia Forrester,” she said trem- 
ulously, ‘‘you are nothing but a miserable 
little coward!” 


Er WAS very late when Celia heard a 
creaking on the stairs. She had no accu- 
rate means of measuring time, but she knew 
She had been huddled for long dark hours 
beneath the open window. She pulled her- 
self painfully to her hands and knees and 
listened. Was it her imagination? No, 





there was another sound, louder than the 











first—and then another. Someone in a 
hoarse whisper called “‘Celia!”’ 

Somehow she staggered to her feet and 
somehow she stumbled the length of the 
room. ‘Mark!’ she sobbed wildly. 
“Mark!” 

Unbelievably, all at once she was in his 
arms and was crying salt tears on the 
rough serge of his coat. ‘“‘Mark,’’ she 
choked incredulously, ‘‘ you got my note— 
you got my note!” 

“Of course, darling.’ 


> 


He was holding 


her close. “Of course I got your note. 
Don’t cry so, dear. I’ve come to take you 
away.” 

“Yes!’”’ She tore herself from his arms. 


“Take me away.” She was breathless. 
“Take me away—now. I’m terribly fright- 
ened.” 


AND in hand and very stealthily they 

descended the tower stairs. It seemed 
to Celia that the stairs would go on forever, 
and she counted each step as she left it 
behind. One of the three flights was gone, 
and then—two. They crept on down in 
the inky blackness. ‘‘Four,’’ Celia num- 
bered each tiny descent, ‘‘five—six!” 

Her foot had just touched the seventh 
step from the top when the staircase was 
suddenly flooded with blinding light and a 
voice said pleasantly, “‘Don’t move, or I'll 
shoot! I shoot beautifully !”’ 

Celia staggered back against Mark with 
a little cry and instinctively shielded her 
eyes from the glare of the electric lights; 
but at last she removed the protecting 
hand and looked fearfully down to the 
foot of the stairs. 

Grandma, wrapped in a brilliant orange 
dressing gown and with her hair in curl 
papers, was seated comfortably in a large 
armchair just below them, and in one 
hand she held a little pistol that gleamed 
wickedly in the light. 

Grandma rustled her dressing gown 
importantly. ‘‘Young man,” she said 
briskly, with an air of getting down to 
business, “‘you will open the ceremonies 
by handing me exactly fifty cents!” 

Mark gasped. 

“Not forty-nine cents,” continued 
Grandma with a nod of the head, “‘nor yet 
fifty-one; but exactly half of one dollar.” 

Celia could feel the muscles of Mark’s 
arm tighten under her grasp and she was 
frightened. ‘‘Give it to her,” she com- 
manded sharply. “Quickly!” 

Grandma smiled. ‘‘My granddaugh- 
ter has moments of rare good judgment.” 


ARK fumbled in his pocket and at last 

produced asilver coin, which he tossed 
down the stairs. It landed in Grandma’s 
lap. ‘‘Thank you,” said the old lady 
briefly. ‘“‘We shall now pass on to more 
important things. You will inform me, 
please’”’—she fixed Mark with a specula- 
tive eye—‘“‘exactly what you are doing in 


my house.” 
It was Celia who answered. ‘‘It wasn’t 
‘his fault, Gran,” she said swiftly. ‘‘He 
came because he got 


my note.” 

Grandma seemed 
surprised — genuinely 
surprised. ‘‘ Your note! 
What note?” 

Celia explained. 
‘“*When I was up 
there ——” She made 
a vague gesture in the 
direction of the tower 
room. “I was frightened, and I sent him 
a note. I wrapped it around a piece of 
stone and threw it out the window.” 

“Ah!” Grandma considered that for a 
time and then began to laugh. “It would 
appear that Mr. Jennings, in response to 
this—this miraculous note, has turned 
housebreaker in order to rescue a damsel 
in distress. And that object having been 
attained, may I inquire into your future 
plans?” 

“Mrs. Forrester,” said Mark heavily, 
“T am going to take Celia away—forever.” 

Grandma considered that. “‘In this am- 
bitious term, ‘forever,’” she inquired 
softly, “‘is matrimony included?” 

Mark flushed. ‘“‘ Naturally.” 
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Lo 
Polish 


WHITER 


With No Extra Care f 


This is the way to brush 
them, made easy by the 
correct brush 


“ be | “ 


MobDERN dental specifications 
have brought greater effective- 
ness to daily brushing of teeth. 

A brush has been designed 
that really gives the whiter 
cleanness you desire. It is 20% 
to 50% smaller than old-type 
brushessold today. Special pol- 
ishing bristles are used—3 to 
5 times more costly than in 
other brushes. 

It really polishes teeth by 
cleansing them more thoroughly. Millions 
have found this so. And daily they use this 
modern Dr. West’s Toothbrush. Nearly all 
dentists use it, too. 


Reaches neglected spots 


Inability to reach danger-spots makes most 
brushing ineffective. This unconscious neglect 
is stopped by use of a Dr. WEsT’s. 

Correct brushing (described at right) is ac- 
tually made easier than incorrect. And very 
soon the results are apparent—each time you 
smile or speak. 

All druggists have Dr. West’s brushes in 
sizes for each member of your family. Each 
brush is sterilized and sealed for your protec- 
tion, and each is guaranteed. They cost no more 
than older-type brushes offered today. But 
you can even feel the difference! Try it. 


Teeth 


CORRECT WAY 

TO BRUSH: 
Use your Dr. West's each 
morning and evening. 
Brush always away from 
gums, toward cutting edge 
of teeth. Use any pleasant 
dentifrice; cleaning and 
polishing is done by bristle 
tips. After 90 days’ use 
get a new Dr. West's. 
Sturdy,this brushdoesn’t 
show wear which impairs 
the remarkable polish- 
ing quality. Dentists do 
this each 60 days. 














. Wide-spaced tufts enter and sweep clean 
all crevices. 


. Every part of inner curve thoroughly cleaned. 


. Always erect, special bristles polish teeth 
whiter. 






WHY RESULTS ARE UNUSUAL: 
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Cool, crisp leaves of lettuce, or romaine, or endive 

. dressed in mild and mellow vinegar and pure 
oil. How the tender green leaves sparkle and 
glisten— freshened and flavored with a French 
Dressing made with Heinz Imported Olive Oil and 
Heinz aged- ; in- the -wood Vinegar. 
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Good apples 
make 
good vinegar 


To get the true vinegar flavor, vinegar must be aged. 


We take only the juice of whole, sound apples—and age it in wood from one 
to two years. 


It’s the only way youcan get that mellowness, that aroma—that flavor—that 
you find in Heinz. 

Only a real imported olive oil has the true olive flavor . . 
Olive Oil és really imported. 

In Sunny old Spain near Seville is the Heinz olive oil establishment. There, 


from the choicest of the purple fruit that ripens on the olive trees we press Heinz 
Olive Oil. 


For the reputation of Heinz must be maintained. No distance is too great; 
no method is too troublesome; no time is too long for Heinz in the search for 
flavor. Heinz Salad Booklet sent free on request. 


HEINZ 


Vinegars 


in wood 
HEINZ COMPANY 


. You see, Heinz 
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“It hardly seems credible.”” Grandma 
shook her head sadly. ‘I heard, only a 
few weeks ago, that you had parted—for- 
ever!” 

Mark frowned. “We’ve forgotten all 
that.” 

“TI see.” Grandma was thoughtful. 
“And now you are absolutely determined 
to be married?” 

“Yes.”’ Mark was curt. 

“Well,” Grandma sighed gently, ‘‘that 
seems to be the story.” 

Mark drew a little breath. “‘And now, 
Mrs. Forrester, may we go?” 

Grandma was magnificent in defeat. 
“Mr. Jennings,” she said with dignity, 
“‘you have won. Youth, I have been told, 
always wins.”’ 

Mark turned to the girl beside him. 
“Come, Celia,” he said gently. ‘‘We’d 
better be going.” 

Celia did not answer. She was staring 
down at Grandma, whose frail body seemed 
to have shrunk perceptibly into the depths 
of her chair. For a long time Celia stared, 
and then, slowly, she shook her head. 
““No, Mark,” she said evenly, “‘I can’t. 
I can’t go.” 

It was Mark’s turn to stare. “‘Do you 
mean,” he demanded huskily, “that you 
are going to—to stay here?” 

Her voice seemed to come from a great 
distance. ‘‘I must. I must stay with— 
with Gran.” 

Mark went quite pale. “‘Is this final?”’ 

There were tears in her eyes when she 
nodded. ‘‘ Yes.” 


E DREW a long breath and then 
turned slowly to Grandma. “Mrs. 
Forrester, it seemed that youth does not 
always win.” He made her a little bow. 
“And now may I go?” 
“No!” There were two bright spots of 
color in Grandma’s cheeks as she drew 


‘herself erect and flourished the revolver. 


“‘T have several things to say. In the first 
place, Mr. Jennings, I wish to say that 
you do not speak the truth.” 

He smiled grimly. “In simpler terms 
you are calling me a liar?” 

The old lady shrugged. ‘“‘I dislike the 
word. At the same time you force me to 
say that you do not speak the truth be- 
cause sometime ago you said that you 
would not give fifty cents for me, my 
money, or my granddaughter.” She held 
up the silver coin he had thrown her. 


“Unless I am mistaken you have pre- 
sented me with this in payment for my 
granddaughter and therefore do not speak 
the truth.” 

Mark laughed harshly. ‘“‘Very well, if 
it pleases you to put it that way. Is that 
all?” 

“No! I also wish to say, Mr. Jennings, 
that you are an idiot. I said in the begin- 
ning that you were an idiot, I have al- 
ways thought that you were an idiot, and 
now I know that you are one.” 

“Perhaps” —Mark was _ belligerent— 
“you will explain.” 


LADLY.” Grandma settled back in 

her chair. ‘‘You are an idiot, Mr. 
Jennings, because you believe that Celia 
wrote the note which brought you here 
tonight. It was signed with her name, I 
grant you, and it was so complete even as 
to include plans of this house; but Celia 
did not write it.” The old lady’s eyes 
snapped. “I wrote it!” 

Celia gasped. “Why, Gran—I ——” 

Grandma shook her head sadly. ‘No, 
Celia, my dear, it is a well-known fact that 
notes which are thrown from upper win- 
dows do not reach their destinations. They 
serve only to litter an otherwise cleanly 
lawn. I am forced to inform you that my 
note, not yours, has occasioned this de- 
lightful festival.” 

Mark was incredulous. ‘‘And why,” he 
demanded, “should you write such a 
note?” 

The old lady chuckled. ‘‘I have studied 
human nature,” she announced, “and I 
know that when two stubborn lovers have 
quarreled, only an emergency will bring 
them together.”” She waved her hand. 
“TI, my dear Mr. Jennings, provided the 
emergency!” 

Celia cried out. ‘‘Why, Gran!” 

Grandma smiled gently. ‘And now, 
Mr. Jennings,” she concluded, “‘ you may 
go. I only suggest that when you return 
in the morning to discuss plans for the 
wedding, you use the front door rather 
than the cellar window. It is much more 
conventional; certainly more dignified.” 

Mark passed a dazed hand over his 
forehead. ‘‘Mrs. Forrester,” he said 
weakly, ‘‘perhaps you are right.” 

“Of course.” Grandma nodded and 
placed the pistol and the fifty-cent piece 
in the pocket of her dressing gown. ‘‘I’m 
always right!” 


Ln ter Own Image 
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““We’ve a guest coming tonight,” she 
repeated rather sharply, ‘‘and he’s also 
going to make a short visit.” 


“Who is he?” yawningly demanded. 


Phil. ‘I may not put my official stamp 
on him.” 

“Grace Darcy’s boy,” said Alida un- 
happily. ‘‘ You remember I met her that 
year at Geneva. She’s from London. 
We—vwe talked quite a bit together that 
year.” 

“The artless prattle of childhood,”’ com- 
mented Phyllis absently. “I suppose I’ll 
have to be Aunty Phyllis to him, give him 
his bath and take him to the Zoo.” 

“Llewellyn Darcy must be twenty-four 
or five,” said Alida tartly. “I said ‘boy,’ 
because you were children when we talked 
about you.” 

“Llewellyn Darcy!” Phyllis rubbed her 
hair with a firm brown hand and rolled her 
eyes in mock horror at her father. 

“Dear me! I'll have to brush up on my 
tiddledywinks,”’ sighed Mr. Northrup, 
winking at his daughter. 

Mrs. Northrup’s heart fell when she 
saw him. He was undeniably handsome. 

He was as big as Phil, but blond of 
hair, fair of skin and blue of eye. He had 
a most engaging manner. Oh, just the 
kind who would be hopping over the hedge 
to see Gladys Paige! 

“T think it’s decidedly nervy coming 
like this,” he said, smiling winningly at 


Alida, “‘but mother had her heart set on 
seeing you through me. I’m here to make 
a report, a very detailed one.”’ His eyes 
sought the tall dark girl. 

““The boy does not know what to think,” 
Alida told herself unhappily, and quickly 
talked about being tired and going to your 


room. 

Phyllis had chosen a wine-red velvet 
dress for dinner. Alida disliked red. A 
brazen, gypsy color it was. Apparently 
she had spent not one more moment on 
her toilette than had been her custom, and 
not one apparent degree of charm did she 
strive to exert on the guest. To her he 
might have been but one more member of 
the family. 

“We weren’t expecting anyone of quite 
your proportions at first,’’ she said during 
dinner. 

“No?” queried young Darcy politely. 

“You see, mother described you as Mrs. 
Darcy’s boy,” continued Phyllis, casually 
munching an olive, “‘and we were making 
arrangements for a train of cars or a 
rocking horse.” 

“And Phil J.,”’ chimed in Phil, while 
Alida mentally extended one of her tiny 
feet to tap upon his shin the connubial 
Be Silent code, “said she’d have to be 
Aunty Phyllis to you, give you your bath 
and take you to the Zoo.” 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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PRICELESS ..... 
‘This Confidence of American Mothers 
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NO deeper expression of faith and confidence is conceivable than 
that which is constantly accorded the A & P stores by America’s 
mothers. 


Daily to A & P they send their little ones, supremely confident 
that the genial manager of the store will treat them as he would 
his own—wait upon them promptly—give the “little shoppers” 
that which they ask for—and then securely wrap their packages 
and send them homeward with foods of established goodness. 


Few stores, if any, mean so much to the mothers of America as 
the friendly, abundantly stocked A & P stores in their community. 
And no one can visit any A & P store and fail to sense the reasons 
for this abiding confidence—Good foods—Good values—Good 
service. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 







At the A & P you are 
sure to find the popular, 
nationally advertised 
brands of groceries. 
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de healthy 
and happy now 


Free from the dangers 
of underweight 


VER Y WHERE American mothers 
tell of results like these—from a 
delicious food-drink children love. 


They know that Horlick’s Malted 
Milk builds up in underweight con- 
ditions, adds sturdy pounds, én a per- 
fectly natural way. 

There are no secrets. The exclusive 
Horlick method of manufacture com- 
bines all the precious nourishment of 
fresh, full-cream cow's milk with 
malted barley and wheat. 

The milk is from inspected herds. 
It is carefully pasteurized. By the 
Horlick process, the vitamins which 
promote growth are retained. 


The choice grains are malted in 
Horlick’s own malt house. The essen- 
tial minerals and other valuable ele- 
ments of the whole grain are retained. 
The high-energy, easily digested malt 
sugars—dextrin and maltose—give it 
a delicious, malty sweetness. 

So, in giving your child ‘‘Hor- 
lick’s,’’ you know that you are pro- 
viding the purest of foods. 





Horlick's, the Original Malted Milk, 
is sold in both natural and chocolate 
flavors, in powder or tablet form 
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**Gained 10 per cent in12 weeks ...”’ 





***Horlick’s’ made him 
big and husky’’ 
3918 Fulton Street 


San Francisco, California 


My seven year old boy had been told how 

‘*Horlick’s’’made him “big and husk ”’ and he 
generously divided his glass one day with baby 
Edward, 15 months old, “so he would sooner 
be big enough to play with him.” 

Now they both have Horlick’s Malted Milk 
every day, and the only trouble with Bobby’s 
= is that he is growing as fast as baby 


! 
rother! Mrs. H. E. Barwick 





‘‘Now—2'2 pounds more 
than average’’ 


710 14th Street S. 
Fargo, N. D. 


Like most mothers, I wanted to keep my 
young son normal in weight and free from weighs about two and a half pounds more 
sickness. I had long known the reputa- than the average and he has a rugged ap- 
tion of Horlick’s Malted Milk for doing Peat ance that our neighbors have re- 
just this, so it was natural for me to try it. marked about time and again. 

Bobby gained so steadily that he now Mrs. Morris Voedisch 





A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. Induces sound 
sleep if taken before. retiring. An ideal food beverage for 
invalids, convalescents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 
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HORLICK’ 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


2427 23rd Avenue 
Oakland, California 


Three-year-old Barbara caught colds easily. When she lost 
weight we thought it was the continuous cold dragging her 
down. But her grandmother said, “‘Give the child foods to in- 
crease her weight and she can resist colds.’’ And since grand- 
mother used Horlick’s Malted Milk herself, Barbara thought 
it great. Not a cold has she had this winter, and she weighs 
42 lbs. now, a gain of over to per cent in twelve weeks. 


Mrs. M. K. Valentine 


“Horlick’s’’ is the original Malted 
Milk. It is made in the country under 
ideal sanitary and hygienic con- 
ditions. 

Its use by physicians for more than 
a third of a century is an endorsement 
of its superior quality and unvarying 
reliability. 

If you have children who are under- 
weight, try giving them ‘‘Horlick’s’’ 
regularly—at meal times or as an 
after-school lunch. 

If your children are of normal 
weight, give them ‘‘Horlick’s’’ to 
fortify them against the energy de- 
mands of work and play, and to build 
up resistance against illness. 

Buy a package today and put your 
children on the road to sturdier 
health. Avoid substitutes. Insist 
upon *‘Horlick’s’’—the original and 
genuine. 


Prepared in a minute at home. 
Sold everywhere in hermeti- 
cally sealed glass jars 


“) FREE SAMPLE 


Horuick’s Matrep Mix Corp 
Dept. A-8, Racine, Wis. 

In Canada, address 

2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal 


This coupon is good for on: 
sample of either Horlick’s 
Malted Milk (natural) or Hor- 
lick’s Chocolate Malted Milk. 
The Speedy Mixer for quickly 
mixing a delicious Malted 
Milk in a glass will also be mailed to you if 
you enclose 4 cents in stamps to cover postage. 





Check sample wanted () Natural 2) Chocolate 
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(Continued from Page 70) 


“T have always wanted to have some- 
one take me to the Zoo,” said Llewellyn 
Darcy evenly, but his blue eyes shot a 
quizzical glance at the girl in the wine-red 
dress. 

Mrs. Northrup asked about the rough- 
ness of the voyage. Throughout the 
dinner and the rest of the evening she fren- 
ziedly planned ways and means of keeping 
Gladys in quarantine. Ifthe girl appeared 
before young Darcy’s eyes he would surely 
be lost. She would also explain, so that he 
might relay to his mother, the surprising 
physical changes that had taken place in 
Phyllis since she was fifteen. And she 
would talk glowingly of Phyllis’ work, the 
dreadful social service. 

Her plans went awry in the morning, 
when a slim figure in blue appeared on the 
lawn beyond the privet hedge. She wore 
sheer blue stockings and tiny black pumps 
with twinkling buckles, and at intervals of 
but a few moments she shook a mop of silk- 
fine gold hair from her eyes. Apparently 
she did not see the Northrup sun porch. 

“Here are several 
humorous weeklies 
that Mr. Northrup 
likes,’’ said Alida, 
pushing the magazines 
on the table near the 
elbow of the guest. A 
half hour later she was 
summoned to the 
kitchen and when she 
returned found Llew- 
ellyn with hat in hand. 
Gladys was no longer 
on the lawn. 


“TF YOU don’t mind, 
Mrs. Northrup, I 
think I’ll takea walk.” 
At noon he reported. 
“T did a good bit of sight-seeing this 
morning. I happened to meet your little 
neighbor next door, Miss Paige. She was 
also out for a walk and kindly showed me 
the points of interest.” 

“Very nice, I’m sure,’”’ murmured Mrs. 
Northrup. Happened! The little cat had 
seen right into the porch that morning and 
had left the house purposely to lure him. 
A new man was fascinating game. Yet, 
angry as she was, she had to admire the 
girl’s tactics. She understood them so 
well. How many times had she herself 
dropped handkerchiefs and pretended to 
feel faint. If only Phyllis could learn the 
code, learn to be shy, reserved and arch. 

She was given additional reasons for 
worrying during the coming days. In the 
morning Gladys, wearing a different cos- 
tume from that of the day previous, would 
come on the pretext of borrowing or prof- 
fering books, recipes or plant food. Per- 
fectly obvious excuses that made Alida 
grit her teeth, but the child did look so 
charming! 

And Phyllis did everything she could to 
encourage the intrigue, inviting Gladys 
over for bridge in the evening and in- 
cluding her in the tennis matches, the golf 
foresomes, the swimming parties in the 
afternoon. Gladys always came, a picture 
from a fashion page; yet Phyllis, instead 
of pluming herself and priming her attack, 
sat idly by, and continued to be shock- 
ingly frank. At the end of four days she 
was calling him Ellen, while he was retali- 
ating with Aunty Phyllis. 


Be HEN, oh, when, are you going to 

take me to the Zoo, Aunty Phyllis?” 
he demanded one afternoon when Phyllis 
came home. 

“The same day I give you a bath,” re- 
turned the girl coolly. - 

Little Mrs. Northrup, who usually did 
not understand jokes, actually had to 
blush. 

These incidents were characteristic of 
the behavior of the guest and her daugh- 
terduring the following week. Mrs. North- 
rup had thought that young Darcy’s visit 
would of course be brief, but it appeared 
that the man whom he must see in New 
York was out of the city and would be 


= 





out for at least ten days longer. There was 
nothing to do but urge the boy to stay. 
He consented very willingly. 

It pained Mrs. Northrup to see how dis- 
courteously he conducted himself toward 
Phyllis, although the girl had brought it 
all upon herself. How he did like to beat 
her at bridge, golf, tennis, swimming, go- 
ing at her with a savagery that brought 
tears of pity to Alida’s eyes! 

“‘Ah-ha, my proud beauty,” he would 
gloat, if he executed a difficult finesse. 
“That gets in your back hair, doesn’t it!” 


UT when he played with Gladys, did he 

mention back hair? No, indeed. He 
talked very little, was shy, constrained, 
the typical lover. He was polite, atten- 
tive, covering up her errors with a graceful 
explanation that shifted the blame to his 
own shoulders. 

And in bathing: Mrs. Northrup loved 
to see Gladys in her little ruffled satin suit 
of Alice blue. Llewellyn must have en- 
joyed seeing her, also, for he stayed near 
the shore with her, held his hand under 
her chin while she splashed out the breast 
stroke or placed his 
arms under her back 
while she tried to float. 
Of course he left her 
occasionally to join 
Phyllis on the raft 
where they dived and 
did all sorts of reck- 
less feats. 

One evening as the 
three young people sat 
on the divan—Llew- 
ellyn in the center with 
Gladys’ tiny hand on 
his knee and a box of 
“positively yummy” 
fudge she had just 
brought over, while 
Phyllis calmly read a 
magazine—Mrs. Northrup knew that the 
affair had reached a late development. 
Young Darcy was red with self-conscious- 
ness, and all because of that small white 
hand on his knee. Alida smiled mater- 
nally at the girl before becoming indig- 
nant. She understood so well! How many 
times had she, some twenty years ago, 
placed her own hands on young men’s 
knees, just to see them wiggle. 

At last the man for whom Llewellyn had 
been waiting returned and telegraphed 
that Mr. Darcy might come immediately. 
Mrs. Northrup was relieved. No engage- 
ment, at any rate. Maybe he would go 
without any definite understanding, and 
if he suggested making a return visit before 
he went back to England, she would an- 
nounce that they were all going north, 
east, south or west, the exact geographic 
angle to be decided later. 


HE night before he was to leave, Gladys 

did not come over—the first night she 
had missed for the entire two weeks. Llew- 
ellyn announced he was going upstairs to 
pack and Phyllis said she thought she’d 
go to bed early. Mrs. Northrup went to 
her room about half-past ten for a knit- 
ting pattern she had left on her dresser, 
and was arrested by the sound of voices in 
the garden not far from her window. It 
was disgraceful to listen, but of course she 
must learn if town hoodlums were around. 
The voice she presently heard was not that 
of a member of either pact but of the boy 
who had gone upstairs an hour ago. It 
was tender, earnest, urgent with youth. 
“Do you think you could marry me, 
sweetheart, before I go back? I can’t go 
back without you,” it said. 

Mrs. Northrup quickly went downstairs, 
where she sat trembling. The effrontery 
of proposing to a neighbor’s daughter on 
her lawn! Why, this was frightful. A 
marriage—and she had been dreading an 
engagement! How unbearable it would be 
when Gladys and her mother came over 
and gushed interminably. And how al- 
most humanly impossible it would be to 
face the letters from Grace Darcy, ques- 
tioning letters concerning the future fate 


(Continued on Page 75) 








5 6 1 Science 


Teachers in High Schools 


say: 
&E 


| use Royal Baking 


Powder in my laboratory” 


N the high school domestic 
science laboratory, where the 
demonstration must be perfect 
and where the students must be 
taught the very surest methods 
of work, 567 teachers say: ‘J 
use Royal Baking Powder.”’ 


A very eloquent tribute to the 

purity and effectiveness of Royal 
Baking Powder. A tribute we’ve 
tried to deserve. 
For more than 50 years, ever 
since the beginning, no effort 
has been spared to make and 
keep Royal the finest baking 
powder in the world. 


It is made always with the 
very best cream of tartar, which 
is a natural fruit product from 
ripe grapes, imported for Royal 
from Europe. 









The Cream of Tar- 
tar Baking Powder. 
Contains no alum, 
leaves no bitter taste 
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PINWHEEL COOKIES 


Cream }4 cup butter, add gradu- 
ally 44 cup sugar, add 1 beaten 
egg yolk and beat the mixture 
well. Add 3 tablespoons milk; 
add 14 cups flour which have 
been sifted with 114 teaspoons 
Royal Baking Powder and \% 
teaspoon salt. Add 14 teaspoon 
vanilla extract. Divide dough 
into halves. To one-half of this 
mixture add 1 square (1 oz.) 


Doctors, hospital dietitians, food 
specialists agree that cream of 
tartar baking powder is the 
best and most healthful. So in 
spite of the scarcity of cream of 
tartar, no cheaper substitute is 
ever used in Royal. 


Whenever you taste a particu- 
larly light, luscious cake, or an 
especially flaky biscuit, you feel 
sure it was made with Royal. 


Royal contains no alum—it 
leaves no bitter taste. And it 
leavens perfectly every time. Yet 
2 cents worth is enough for a 
large layer cake. 


4 4 4 


You'll find some interesting ideas 
for new dishes in the famous 
Royal Cook Book,—a complete 
cook book that gives nearly 350 
recipes for all kinds of delicious 
foods. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon. 










MARBLE CAKE 


Make a standard butter cake, putting two-thirds 
of mixture in greased tube pan. 
third add 114 squares melted, unsweetened choco- 
late or 5 tablespoons cocoa mixed with a little 
cold water. Drop chocolate batter into batter in 
pan, mixing just a trifle to make streaky effect. 





FREE: 
Complete Cook Book... nearly 350 recipes 





chocolate, melted. 

Roll the white dough into a 
thin rectangular sheet, then roll 
the chocolate mixture into a 
sheet the same size. Place choco- 
late dough over the white and 
age press together. Roll up as 
or jelly roll into a tight roll 
about 2 inches in diameter. Set 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. E, 101 East 42nd St., New York City. 


Please send me your famous cook book—free. 
Nearly 350 recipes. 





in ice-box for several hours to be- Name 
come firm. Cut into thin slices 

with a sharp knife and lay, cut Address. 
side down, on a buttered cooky 

sheet. Bake in a moderate oven ‘ 

at 375° F. for about 8 to 10 City 





State 








minutes. Makes 4 dozen cookies. 
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CG Four Ve NA Fr Qu a litte Ay most tomicioe of women may drive hour after hour 
without fatigue. 


Buick is luxuriously comfortable. Form-fitting tailored seats, 


P ] a Cc e B Uu ick fz T. S / Buick cantilever springs and Lovejoy hydraulic shock 


absorbers make every ride delightful beyond description. 


* . e And Buick is unfailingly reliable. Day after day, month 
| hh e | i 1 Th 1 ih e aV O ¥ after month and year after year, it continues to perform in 
the same smooth, dependable way, with the minimum of 


care and attention. 
Buick enjoys the warm preference of America’s women 


because it combines in unusual measure the four great Women judge all cars by these standards—and their 


qualities which women particularly desire in a motor car. verdict ” clearly expressed in the fact that more women 
drive Buicks than any other fine car. 


Buick is beautiful—surpassingly beautiful—as every woman 


knows who studies its graceful lines, fine color harmonies 
and tasteful upholsteries and appointments. 

Buick is the easiest car in the world to drive. Gears, clutch, 
brakes and steering wheel respond so readily that the 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT:+s, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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(Continued from Page 73) 


of herson. Mrs. Darcy would come to the 
wedding—it would be a wonderful affair, 
leave it to the Paiges!—would see Phyllis 
and understand the hypocrisy at Geneva. 

Feverishly her fingers flew as she purled 
where she should have knitted and knitted 
where she should have purled. When that 
young man came in she would speak to 
him, first getting rid of Phil, and tell him 
that he owed it to her as his hostess not to 
become entangled in any matrimonial al- 
liance. In desperation she tried to think 
of a blot she might cast on the Paige 
escutcheon, but to her knowledge there 
was no insanity, no epilepsy, not even a 
tendency to fallen arches. 

While she was planning her speech, 
Llewellyn came in. He wasn’t alone, how- 
ever. Phyllis was with him! They en- 
tered the room quietly, but an electric 
current shot out from them that made 
Alida look up with a start and Phil North- 
rup lay aside his paper. 

‘“We’ve got some news for you,” said 
Phyllis, her voice vibrant. 

“Great heavens! He’s told her all 
about it and she’s as happy as if she were 
Gladys!’’ thought Mrs. Northrup. 

“T’ve asked Phil J. if she’ll do me the 
honor of marrying me,” announced the 
boy, his eyes leaving the girl for a moment 
and resting respectfully on the parents. 
‘And I’d like to ask your consent.” 


“TOW, that was pretty,’ laughed Phyl- 

lis. ‘Said like the well-known gen- 
tleman and scholar. As a matter of fact, 
we’ve settled on the date and everything. 
Three weeks from next Saturday. Church, 
but no fuss.” 

“TI don’t see what we can do about it,”’ 
big Phil Northrup glared fondly at the 
couple. ‘‘ You settle the whole business to 
suit yourselves and then come in here and 
make a pretense of asking permission. 
How about it, "Lida?’”’ He turned his 
head, then jumped to his feet, for little 
Mrs. Northrup sat slumped in her chair, 
her knitting fallen to the floor. 

**Get some water, Lew,” ordered Phyllis, 
and kneeling at her mother’s side, chafed 
the cold white hands. ‘“‘Poor mother,”’ 
she whispered to her father. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve she understands what it’s all about.” 

“T don’t,” said Mrs. Northrup faintly. 
“T don’t.” 

Her first reaction from the shock was 
one of elation, of triumph in the victory 
of feminine Northrup over feminine Paige, 
but it did not live the cycle of aday. Her 
second and lasting emotion was that of 
unhappiness and bewilderment. This was 
not to be the wedding she had dreamed 
for her daughter years ago. There were to 
be no dainty luncheons or teas calling for 
pink crépe paper favors and hand-painted 
place cards with original verses on them. 
There were to be no gay coterie of brides- 
maids and array of young men. And 
there was to be no hope chest full of sheer, 
silky lingerie and heavily embroidered 
linen to show admiring friends. 


OST incomprehensible of all, young 

Darcy was to take his bride on a 
hunting trip to Africa for a honeymoon— 
and the bride was delighted. 

“TIsn’t it glorious!”’ she exclaimed. 
““Lew’s uncle has given him three months 
off and a friend of Lew’s, Colonel Henry, is 
starting on a trip to Africa. We’re going 
to join them. He’d already asked Lew, 
but of course he hadn’t counted on me. 
I'll send you a lion, dad,”’ she added, sit- 
ting on the arm of Phil’s chair—‘‘a stuffed 
one for your den.” 

“Stuffed with what?” asked Mr. North- 
rup mildly. ‘Salted nuts and mixed 
candies, or your husband?” 

“Probably me,” grinned Llewellyn. 
They laughed, while Alida shuddered. 
Africa. Horrid black cannibals and wild 
beasts! 

_“Tll let Phil J. pot the lions,” con- 
tinued Llewellyn. ‘I’m after a leopard or 
a tiger skin.” 

“To wrap the baby bunting in,” chanted 
Phyllis idly, then stopped suddenly and 


looked at the tall blond youth with such 
frank adoration that Mrs. Northrup felt 
embarrassed. 

With a trip to Africa in prospect there 
were naturally no gay shopping excursions 
to the city, fingering of samples, choosing 
of chiffon hose, silver pumps, dancing 
frocks, afternoon frocks, morning dresses, 
and the like. Instead, Phyllis, Llewellyn, 
and often Phil, went to select heavy leather 
boots, waterproof jackets, knickers, knap- 
sacks and the rest of the perplexing para- 
phernalia. Phyllis did buy a wedding 
gown—Alida did so long to make it!—but 
it was distressingly plain, as severe as a 
Roman toga. 


““T)\ON’T you suppose,”’ remarked Alida 
hesitantly, “‘I could put a cluster of 
white rosebuds at the hip line?” 

“No rosebuds,”’ declared Phyllis firmly. 
“I’m too big. They’d look cute on any- 
body small—Gladys Paige, for instance. 
But they’d look like the deuce on me.” 

“Gladys Paige, for instance.’’ Ah, if 
Gladys were only her daughter, she would 
now be making favors for luncheons and 
teas, sewing on frilly frocks and talking 
with her—especially talking with her, 
their heads bent close together. She had 
seen Gladys shortly after the announce- 
ment of the wedding and found that the 
bond that had always tied her to the fairy 
beyond the privet hedge was still strong. 
The Paiges had been in the throes of 
preparations for departure to their sum- 
mer home in Maine when she had called. 

“We're going a bit earlier than usual, I 
know,” Mrs. Paige, an older version of 
Gladys, said, ‘‘but Mr. Paige is simply on 
the verge of a breakdown. Then, too, 
Gladys has such a busy summer ahead of 
her. She’s been invited to spend three 
weeks with a friend in Baltimore, a week 
or ten days at Lake Winnepesaukee, and 
for as long as she can possibly stay with 
her Aunt Rosamond on the Cape. We'll 
be so sorry, though, to miss Phyllis’ wed- 
ding.” 

Mrs. Paige was lying, and knew that 
Mrs. Northrup was aware of it, but both 
ladies smiled at each other in perfect con- 
fidence. 


“T WANT to come over to see her 
things when Llewellyn—Mr. Darcy— 
isn’t around,” said Gladys, pushing her hair 
from her cheeks with a delicately arched 
hand. She had wanted young Darcy! 

“You'll see nothing but guns and khaki 
pants,” stated Mrs. Northrup abruptly. 
It wasn’t at all what she meant to say, so 
she laughed quickly. ‘‘When anyone is 
going on a hunting trip, you know, she 
can’t take many party dresses.” 

“Speaking of party dresses,” purred 
Mrs. Paige, “‘I want to show you a few of 
the little things Gladys has ready.” 

All Mrs. Northrup said as frock after 
frock of soft voile, crisp organdie, silky 
crépe, gay gingham and cool linen was dis- 
played, was “Very pretty”; but her 
heart was heavy—heavy when she saw the 
tiny white shoes, the saucy white hats, 
the piles of gossamer-thin stockings. She 
could not understand why Llewellyn Darcy 
had not fallen in love with this girl. He 
should have. She was dainty, doll-like, 
vivacious, feminine. The type men liked. 

And then: 

“You don’t know what a relief it is to 
realize that Paige pest won’t be over this 
morning,” observed Llewellyn as he and 
Phyllis sat on the porch talking with their 
customary lack of reserve. “I haven’t 
seen her since the afternoon I told her | 
was going to ask you to marry me.” 

“‘She hasn’t taken to her bed over losing 
you,” replied Phyllis coolly. ‘‘She’s going 
to Maine with trunk loads of bows and ar- 
rows. She won’t be at the wedding.” 

“Allah is good!” the audacious young 
man breathed fervently. ‘After a few 
days I felt like that ancient member of the 
marines who had a fish hung around his 
neck all day and all night.” 

“The albatross was a bird, lunkhead.” 

“Well, it was dead anyway, and it was 
dead weight,”’ argued Llewellyn. ‘‘That’s 
what she was. I got so tired of seeing her. 








*  » the loveliest 
thing you’ve 
ever worn..”’ 


‘When the handsomest man in 
the office asked me to go to the 
Annual Picnic with him, I was 
so thrilled I bought a new dress, 
then foolishly wore it the day 
before the picnic and spilled 
strawberries down the front! 
But I washed it in Lux, and it 
came out like new. 

“At the picnic, ‘he’ said it 
was the loveliest thing I had 
ever worn, and that I was the 
best-dressed girl in the office! 
As I do not spend as much on 
clothes as many of the girls, I 
must give credit to Lux for 
keeping even my everyday 
things fresh, unfaded, and new- 
looking.’”’— Marie Long, 1629 
Everett Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


Women buyers in 112 great 
department stores insist on Lux 
for their own things 























































































““How do you keep 


them so new?”’ 


“‘I wash all table linens, bed- 
spreads and blankets with Lux, 
as I do stockings and under- 
things. 

‘““Recently, when a fiiend 
dropped in as I was putting my 
blankets away after their spring 
washing, she asked if my pink 
ones were the ones I got five 
years ago. 

“My blankets are only two 
years old,’ she said, ‘and they 
are hard and shrunken. How 
do you keep yours so soft and 
fluffy ?’ 

““When I told her I washed 
mine with Lux, she said, ‘That 
explains it—I thought any soap 
would do for such big heavy 
things as blankets.’ Now she, 
too, has beautiful blankets, 
thanks to Lux.” 

—Victoria Wallace, 2920 
Avenue E., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Two of the 491,000 letters received 
during the past y 
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LUX KEEPS NICE THINGS NEW TWICE AS LONG 
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This New 


LUCILE * ieee 


| HOLEPROOF 





HERE, in Lucile’s salon on the Rue 
de la Penthievre, both Parisienne and 
world traveler come to find the ulti- 
mate in fashion; for Lucile is arbiter of 


the mode. Lucile, herself, creates new | 


hosiery colors for Holeproof in Paris. 





SURPASSING any former Holeproof 
fashion achievement, this new stocking 


—48 gauge, picot edge French-clocked 


—is truly exquisite. You’ve never seen 
anything so alluringly transparent! And 
Holeproof has translated Lucile’s colors 
with artful accuracy. 





eh 


THE AMERICAN STOCKING 
vogue is sweeping Paris! Lucile’s patrons 
now demand the new, French-designed, 
American made hose! Here, in a selected 
corner of Lucile’s atelier, smart French 
women choose the latest Holeproof 


stockings. 
* * * 


Of all fine stockings Holeproof alone 
can offer you Lucile’s Paris colors re- 
created in stockings known the world 
over for their exquisite sheerness and 
chic. Priced from $1.00 to $2.95. A 
lovely Lucile special number at $1.95. 


Holeproof Hosiery 
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I taught her to swim, and if I told you the 
number of times I almost put my foot on 
her head and held her under until there 
weren’t any more bubbles—I knocked 
tennis balls to her and let her hop for ’em 
and squeal. I read to her, talked to her 
and let her wipe the powder all off her nose 
on my coat when we danced. She did, 
Mrs. Northrup,”’ the boy turned smilingly 
to her. “Not only that, but I was forever 
finding hairson my coat. I hate to have 
hairs on my clothes—remind me of cats, 
and I loathe the beasts. Really, Gladys 
isn’t to blame though. She’s a throwback 
to the past generation, when the women 
did nothing but sit by the fire and spin 
and treat every man as a possible future 
husband. An attractive piece of bric-a- 
brac for a house, I admit, but—well, I’d 
like something more than that.”” His blue 
eyes rested proudly, hungrily, on the dark- 
haired girl. 

“It’s really odd though,” he directed 
his attention to Alida again. ‘From what 
mother said I rather thought Phil J. would 
be like Gladys. But then, mother always 
gets things mixed up.”’ 

And Mrs. Darcy admitted that such 
was the case. She sent cablegrams fol- 
lowed by letters, in the former stating it 
would be impossible for her to attend the 
wedding both on account of the expedi- 
tiousness of the occasion and a trouble- 
some gall attack; in the latter, enlarging 
on her affliction, giving eulogies on her 
son, her daughter-in-law-to-be and the 
state of matrimony. She wrote Alida: 


It is exactly as I should have wished it, my 
dear. I know the children will be wonder- 
fully happy together. Llewellyn has sent 
pages to me of nothing but Phyllis. He says 
she is the most beautiful creature ever made. 
I can well believe it, although I must confess 
I had formed an entirely erroneous picture of 
her. I had thought of her as small and blond 
like you. But then, Andrew always said I 
had a deplorably poor memory. 


HE wages of sin or the consequences 

of misrepresentation of facts were thus 
neatly disposed of, but Alida was woefully 
depressed. This cool, unapproachable per- 
son who prepared for her marriage as if it 
were a business trip was not her daughter. 
Had never been. And she herself was but 
a spectator. The night before the cere- 
mony she lay awake, tears burning the 
way down the wrinkles on her cheeks. 
She could see the outlines of the Paige 
house in the moonlight. Ifshe had Gladys 
for a daughter tonight! 

But, strangely, Phyllis was born again; 
born the next morning at the very mo- 
ment when, her arm slipped in that of her 
husband, she walked down the aisle of the 
little stone church. It might have been 
the sunlight that flooded the altar, chan- 
cel and pews alike with radiance. It might 
have been the organ, its pure golden voice 
pouring out the sweetness and exuberance 
of the recessional. It might have been a 
hundred and one things merely sensuous; 
yet it was the sight of the girl herself, 
tall, erect, cheeks flushed, eyes shining, a 
brown, lithe young Diana, who had cast 
aside for the moment her attire of the hunt 
for the conventional white of the virgin 
that made the bosom of Mrs. Northrup 
dilate with pride. 


HY, she was beautiful, this child of 
hers! Rosebuds on her dress? She 
didn’t needthem. Tucks, ruffles, bows and 
flounces? Stripped clean of them she was 
like one free from fussy and ‘irritating in- 
hibitions. She had no fear, she looked life 
in the face and even dared talk back to it. 
If this was the new youth one heard so 
much about, it was indeed glorious! 
““She’s so alive,” thought Mrs. North- 
rup. ‘I never was alive like that. Maybe 
that’s why I’m growing old so soon.”” She 
looked at her hands gripping the seat in 
front of her. ‘I’m wrinkled and my blood 
is thin. Hers won’t be. She'll always be 
young. She won’t shrivel and dry up. 
Gladys Paige will. Littleness? What does 
aman want of a little woman? He wants 
someone who can stride.with him, play 
with him, brook dangers with him. Gladys 
Paige is nothing but a piece of bric-a-brac.” 


At the reception—for Phyllis had con- 
sented to invite a few friends—Mrs. 
Northrup, in her silver-beaded gown, tin- 
kled like a little bell. ‘‘ Yes, she does look 
pretty. . . . Yes, tothe very heart of 
Africa.’”’ Proudly she looked at Phyllis 
calmly accepting congratulations, but 
made no attempt to speak to her. It was 
too late now to bridge twenty years. When 
the girl ran upstairs, laughingly tossing her 
bouquet over the banisters, she watched 
smilingly, then went tinkling among the 
guests again. It was Julia Northrup who 
sought her out. Julia Northrup, who had 
once called her niece ‘a homely little 
devil,”’ had arrived from California for the 
event. ‘‘Phyllis wants you,” she said ab- 
ruptly to her sister-in-law. ‘‘She’s shooed 
everybody else out of the room.” 


HYLLIS wanted her! Nervously Mrs. 

Northrup went upstairs, her skirt held 
between her fingers. Phyllis wanted her. 
Timidly she opened the door of the girl’s 
room and entered. Phyllis was standing 
before the mirror, her hands raised to re- 
move the chaplet of orange blossoms. 
Alida had thought it would look most un- 
attractive on bobbed hair, but it had been 
charming, like a wreath on the shapely 
head of a boy. The girl turned, extended 
her arms; and little Mrs. Northrup went 
into them. Incongruous, of course. The 
mother should extend her arms for the 
daughter. 

They spoke not one word of endear- 
ment. It wasn’t necessary. Possibly 
Phyllis Darcy, walking down the aisle of 
the church so joyous and unafraid, had 
caught a glimpse of a Dresden lady, a 
tired, bewildered-looking lady, and it had 
occurred to her that she knew this person 
not at all. They merely pressed each other 
as if to taste the glory of the moment 
through physical contact. 

““Mother,”’ said Phyllis after they had 
dropped their arms and stood apart—big 
moments never last very long—‘“‘will you 
do something for me?” 

“Of course, darling.” 
lously happy. 

Phyliis turned again to the mirror and 
in a businesslike manner proceeded to un- 
hook her gown. ‘“‘Maybe you remember 
what Lew said the other day about getting 
a tiger skin and I said ‘to wrap the baby 
bunting in.’ Well, I want something 
more. I’m rotten with the needle—always 
was—and I’d sort of like to have a lot of 
cunning things ready, frilly, pink and blue, 
with rosebuds and doo-dahs on them.”’ 


Alida was tremu- 


RS. NORTHRUP’S heart beat rap- 
idly, for she had suddenly seen her- 
self in the wistfulness in Phyllis’ eyes, in 
the appealing curve of her lips. She had 
created this child, this ugly duckling child, 
in her own image. To all appearance she 
was a Northrup, big, dark and blunt. And 
she had other Northrup traits. She liked 
dogs, hikes and jokes. But hidden far 
down was a spark of her mother, a spark 
which demanded prettiness and daintiness. 
“‘Confound it,”” muttered Phyllis, scowl- 
ing. “Can you reach this hook, mother? 
And you might as well let the crowd in 
now. They’ll be breaking down the door 
in a second.” 

Yes, it was over, the moment, but Alida 
was smiling as she went to her room. With 
her silver perfume dropper she lightly 
touched the lobe of each ear and the 
white hollow in her throat where a pulse 
throbbed. She powdered her face, patted 
her hair and then regarded the picture of 
an especially silly angel about to make a 
successful landing on a cloud. Her eyes 
went automatically out of the window to 
the Paige house. In but a few more 
months she would doubtless be saying: 

“Oh, Mrs. Paige and Gladys! You 
must come over and see Phyllis’ things. 
Not exactly for her, but—well, you’ll un- 
derstand when you see them. Only last 
night I finished the dearest little jacket! 
It’s pink silk with storks and bluebirds 
embroidered on it and has bootees to 
match!” 

She hummed a tune, little Mrs. North- 
rup, as she went tinkling down the stairs. 
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INE old linen pieces, heir- 
looms, priceless because they could 
never be replaced. They were 
stained and yellowed but this 
Washington lady restored their 
original pure whiteness by wash- 
ing them with Borax. 


‘I’m delighted to have found out 
how to use 20 Mule Team Borax 
and will never forget how it made 
what looked like a hopeless task an 
easy one,’’ she writes. ‘‘Please send 
your booklet. I’ve found a real 
friend in your Borax.”’ 


You, too, should be on friendly 
terms with Borax. In laundry work 
it gives a double service. First it 
softens the water, allowing the 
soap to act freely and to produce 
more suds. Then, too, Borax 
loosens dirt and stains and makes 
white clothes really white. 


Borax is truly helpful in laundry 
and all kinds of cleaning work. It 
is a mild antiseptic, a deodorant, 
a real cleanser and purifier. Re- 
member to buy Borax whenever 
you buy soap. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘Better 
Ways to- Wash and Clean.”’ Pacific 
Coast Borax Company, 100 William 
Street, New York City, Dept. 154. 
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CATTY REMARK—but this time 
A it’strue. And actually sheis five 
years younger than her husband! 

And the pity of it is that, in this 
enlightened age, so often a woman 
has only herself to blame if she fails 
to stay young with her husband— 
and with her women friends. 

Today science has applied itself 
to those delicate problems of femi- 
nine hygiene upon which so much 
of a woman’s good health and 
youthfulness and charm depend. 








“She looks old enough to be his mother” 


Today there need be no miscon- 
ception of the true facts. The mak- 
ers of “Lysol” Disinfectant offer 
you a booklet called ‘‘The Scien- 
tific Side of Health and Youth” 
which gives the correct information 
and simple rules which every woman 
should have for constant reference. 
It is sound professional advice, 
written for women by a woman 
physician. It is free. Simply send 
the coupon below. The booklet 
will reach you in a plain envelope. 














In the meantime, don’t take 
needless chances. Buy a bottle of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant today at your 
drugstore. Complete directions 
come with every bottle. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold at 
retail on/y in the drown bottle 
packed in the ye//ow carton. 


7 dl 7 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of Lehn & 
Fink Products Company. Sole distributors Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. In Canada, Lysol 
(Canada) Limited. Distributed by Lehn & Fink 
(Canada) Limited. 
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REG.U.S, PAT. OFF, 





Disinfectant 














Please send me, free, your booklet 

















@©Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1928 


LEHN & FINK, Incorporated, So/e Distributors 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


**The Scientific Side of Health and Youth’’ 
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Cfarst Mid for Harried Ftostesses 


(Continued from Page 28) 


cards as we give them here. A glance will 
indicate the possibilities of delight, dis- 
comfiture, pride, mortification and general 
hilarity on the part of all the guests. 

The characteristics are those that may 
be found in some degree in everyone, and 
it is astonishing how cleverly the cards of 
fate will point out to a circle of friends the 
preéminent glory or weakness of one of 
their number with perfect accuracy. And 
who knows but that in some cases where 
the qualities indicated by the cards do not 
seem obvious the judgment of the cards is 
right, and the opinion of the guests is not 
the correct one after all? 

The fifty-two characteristics revealed 
by the cards are as follows: Who is —— 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
IS REAL! 


And her Preparations are 


personally planned for you 


5 be name Elizabeth Arden is a symbol of loveliness to more than ten 
million women. But Elizabéth Arden is so much more than aname. 
She is a real woman, an exciting personality, whose enthusiasm for Beau- 
ty has placed the priceless gift of charm within reach of every woman. 


Miss Arden understands the exquisite care of the skin, and knows that 
faces do not just stay in shape, but must be held in shape by good, strong 
muscles and firm, healthy tissues. This means regular care and exercise— 
to strengthen the muscles and quicken the circulation so that the blood 
comes dancing to the cheeks to invigorate the tissues and clear the skin. 


Elizabeth Arden’s Treatments and Preparations keep muscles vig- 
orous, tissues toned up and your skin smooth and tight so that your face 
simply doesn’t get a chance to droop. By means of the clever new Manip- 
ulative Exercises you can care for yourself at home by the Elizabeth 
Arden method. Ask about them! Every one of Miss Arden’s Prepara- 
tions and Treatments is personally planned for a definite purpose. 


Elizabeth Arden recommends these Preparations 
for the regular care of your skin at home 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 
Melts into the pores, rids them of dust and impurities, 
leaves skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
Tones, firms and whitens the skin. Use with and 
after Cleansing Cream. 85c, $2, $3.75, $9. 


VENETIAN VELVA CREAM 

A delicate cream for sensitive skins. Recommended 
for a full face, as it smooths and softens the skin 
without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
For flaccid cheeks and neck. Lifts and strengthens the 
tissues, tightens the skin. $2.25, $4. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM 
Greaseless astringent cream, contracts open pores, 
corrects their inactivity. $1, $2.50. 


VENETIAN FLOWER POWDER 

Fine, pure, delicately perfumed. White, Cream, 
Naturelle, Rose, Special Rachel, Spanish 
Rachel. $7.75. 


Write for Elizabeth Arden's book, ‘‘tTHE QUEST OF THE BEAUTIFUL,” which will tell you how to 
follow her scientific method in the care of your skin at home. And a second book, ‘‘youR MASTER- 
PIECE—YOURSELF,”’ wll tell you about Elizabeth Arden'’s Home Courses for beauty and health. 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, the Far East, South America, West Indies, The Philippines, Porto Rico and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond St. 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury Street 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA : 133 South 18th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 

© Elizabeth Arden, 1928 





1. Most generous. 28. Most adaptable. 

2. Greatest hand- 29. Stingiest. 

holder. 30. Greatest lover. 

3. Silliest. 31. Most sentimental. 

4. Wittiest. 32. Most romantic. y 

5. Strongest willed 33. Liveliest. 

6. Biggest flirt. 34. Loveliest. 

7. Handsomest. 35. Most susceptible 

8. Sincerest. to flattery. 

9. Wisest. 36. Greatest flatterer. 
10. Least reliable. 37. Most dissipated. 
11. Best sport. 38. Most cautious. 

12. Most sensible. 39. Bravest. 

13. Most avaricious. 40. Best dressed. 

14. Most gullible. 41. Most companion- 

15. Most stylish. able. 

16. Most irritable. 42. Greatest nuisance. 

17. Wildest. 43. Neatest. 

18. Most sarcastic. 44. Most unreasonable. 

19. Merriest. 45. Most naive. 

20. Gloomiest. 46. Best mannered. 

21. Most cynical. 47. Most hypercritical. 

22. Most truthful. 48. Hardest to please. 

23. Most timid. 49. Most extravagant. 

24. Most religious. 50. Most self-righteous. 

25. Weakest. 51. Most conscientious. 

26. Most tempera- 52. With best sense of 
mental. humor. 


27. Best natured. 


If the hostess is brave enough to risk 
life, liberty and friendship, the game can 
be made ever more thrilling by changing 
some of the characteristics to negatives, 
so that number 52, for instance, instead 
of reading as it does, would read ‘with 
least sense of humor.” 


Now, You Send It 


ET us suppose there is a party with a 
piano, a ukulele or a full moon handy 
and so congenial in fellowship that a little 
singing breaks out. This sort of thing is 
frowned on by the intelligentzia with the 
possible exception of those times when the 
intelligentzia feel like doing a little singing 
themselves. The songs are modern, mixed 
with selections from those immemorial 
songs of yesteryear with their infinite 
variety of harmonies and dissonances. 
Now is the magic moment to casually 
introduce the game of Do-re-mi. 

Do-re-mi is very informal. The guests 
are grouped more or less in a semicircle. 
The hostess sings the first line of a song 
that was popular during the lifetime of 
those present. The singer next to the right 
must sing the second line or phrase of the 
song. If he cannot sing it because he knows 
neither the words nor the music, the score 
against him is a double penalty. If he 
knows the tune but not the words, or vice 
versa, he loses only a single penalty. Ifhe 
misses both, the player next on his right 
has a chance at it; but if he gets neither 
words nor tune correctly, the player next in 
turn continues the song by trying to sing 
the third phrase. When the song is ended 
the next in turn begins another, and so on 
until five songs have been sung. 

The penalties are best performed by hav- 
ing the players equipped with an equal 
number of chips or matches. When one 
misses he puts a match for each penalty 
into the bowl on the table; two matches 
for the double penalty. The person who 
holds the greatest number of matches in his 
hand after five songs have been sung wins 
the game, because he has had to pay the 
fewest penalties for his mistakes. 

If only one word is wrong in a phrase a 
player sings, the whole phrase is considered 
wrong. Needless to say, we know there 
are some people who do not sing at all, but 


sooner or later most of us try the old fa- 
vorites like My Old Kentucky Home, 
Suwanee River, Sweet Adeline, and a hun- 
dred others. 

Another game is District Attorney, 
which is also a test of quickness and wit. 
The guests are divided into two sides and 
formed into two rows facing each other. 
Pacing up and down between them is the 
district attorney. He may ask anyone any 
question, providing it is reasonable to ex- 
pect ananswer. But the player addressed 
by the district attorney is not the one who 
answers the question; the person sitting 
directly opposite the person addressed is 
the one who answers the question. 

The object is for the district attorney to 
make the person addressed answer his 
question, or to catch the person who should 
answer it off guard and keeping silent when 
he should answer. This game can be 
played for sides or for individual scores. 
If it is played for sides the same person 
continues as district attorney and the game 
is played for a time limit, say for twenty 
minutes. The side which is caught off 
guard the least number of times wins. 

In playing the game for individual scores 
every time a player misses, he or she suc- 
ceeds the district attorney, who takes the 
player’s place in the row. Each time a 
player is caught a mark is placed against 
his or her name. 


cAny Detectives Present? 


HERE is a game for testing the pow- 

ers of observation in your friends which 
goes by the name of Seesaw. The guests 
may all be in general conversation in the 
living room. In another rooma small table 
is placed, with twenty ordinary objects on 
it. One by one the guests are brought into 
the room and given one minute to look at 
all the objects on the table. 

The guest is then blindfolded and one of 
the objects is taken from the table and put 
in his hand. He must name accurately 
three characteristics of the object from his 
sense of touch and his memory: 1, name 
the object; 2, give its color; 3, name the 
principal material it is made of. 

Should this prove too easy for the guests, 
two more requirements may be added: 4, 
give its length in inches to within one inch; 
5, name the various uses to which it can be 
put. A record is kept of the name of the 
player, the object selected and the answers. 
The most complete list of answers wins 
the prize. 

The Literary Treasure Hunt is a unique 
and active game for a small party and has 
the merit of using only one room in a small 
house or apartment. The hostess prepares, 
in advance, seven clews—more if the party 
is more than eight. Each clew is written 
on a separate piece of paper, and there are 
as many copies of each clew as there are 
guests. The clews are quotations from 
well-known authors, and the books from 
which the clews are taken must be in the 
room where the game is being played. 

To begin, the hostess gives out one clew 
to each guest, avoiding giving more than 
two guests copies of the same clew at the 
same time. The guests try to locate the 
author, volume and page where the clew 
can be found. When this is solved, the 
guest goes to the hostess and whispers the 
location of the clew quotation—in this 
case, let us suppose, that of clew number 
4; ‘‘There’s many a black, black eye, they 
say, but none so bright as mine.” 

The hostess has a private dope sheet on 
which are the clews and the book and page 
where they can be found. Clew number 4 
is a line from Tennyson’s The May Queen 
in Vol 1, page 191. The hostess has also a 
list of the names of all the playing guests. 
If the player has found the correct location 
for her clew number 4 she is so credited, 
and clew number 5is given her. The player 
who locates and solves correctly all the 
clews wins the game, 
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Eating of curds and whey; | 
After she’s through e 
She will Double Mint chew— / 
It keeps indigestion away! © 
MOTHER. GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 
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Miss Marilyn Miller 


Poses for Us in a Bridal Gown of Ivory Ta 
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Nickolas Muray 
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Bridesmaids Dresses 
Designed in (hiffon, Featuring Shoulder Gapes 
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Study your beauty... make the most of it .. 


By 
» 
Re 
pd 
itl aor Madame Jeannette de Cordet 
ae ee, ofte™ g ad Which of all the lovely types are you? has found true accent for every one! Among the five 
b n $ a < 
¥8 2 OM ett 3 pro” for p me shades of Pompeian Beauty Powder you will find your 
ski" a or green calls ot) Before you've dared to protest, I’m not really * skin-tone—matched like thread to silk!* Among the 
Ey b ght ciate 1 Blo type, I’m just an ie<petmece (as if everyone weren't five tones of Pompeian Bloom—the very tint of your 
rin (Her : orié one type or another!) 6 OF before you ve had a cheeks when they’re faintly flushed! 
q ness ., powee” chance to be emphatic about it and say, “I’m a ’ : 
Ian blonde” or “I’m a brunette”. . . let me ask you this: And, should you need it, here’s further help! For I 


Do you know how you can be sure? 


Eyes? Hair? They’ll never decide it for you, for 
only in your skin-tone can the real answer be found. 


And you! Are you looking carefully into yours? 
Then tell me . . . Is your skin-tone faintly amber? 
Rose mist, shot with gold? Ivory? Cream? Olive? 
Petal-pink? Whichever it is, I have a secret for you— 


Emphasize your type—delicately accentuate your own 
natural coloring—and you'll see . . . you've grown 
lovelier . . . more striking . . . more romantically dif- 
ferent in the quality of your beauty! 


To gain this flattering effect is not difficult at all! 


have devised a little booklet in which all the leading 
types are described and pictured in full color, so that 
you will be certain-sure to find yourself among them. 
Under each, instructions as to Powder, Bloom. Read 
them carefully. Then, with the little Beauty Sampler 
containing five vials of Pompeian Beauty Powder in 
the five true skin-tone shades, make the surest test in 
all the world—try the powder on your skin! 


Now you can purchase your Powder and Bloom 
with an assurance you have never known before! 


Now you’ve found your type’s true accent! Now 
your beauty will flower to its fullest 
radiance—more_ distinctively, more 
charmingly you! 


May, 1928 


THE 
CLEOPATRA BRUNETTE 


Dark of brows and hair— 
yes, even of skin! Hers is 
indeed a .striking sort of 
beauty! (She wisely chooses 
Rachel Pompeian Beauty 
Powder and the Dark tone of 
Pompeian Bloom.) 






. q , 


Send for Beauty Sampler 
Discover your type 


My fascinating Beauty Sampler 
contains five little vials of the 
five perfect shades of Pom- 
peian Beauty Powder with my 
new twenty-page booklet show- 
ing twenty-four types of lovely 
women, in natural colors. You 
will find your type among 
them. If there’s any question 
about the care of your skir, 
write me. I am always avail- 
able and anxious to help. 


Seomuitle. ole Corolet- 


For though American types of beauty are as varied 


*For blended tones, so rarely neces- 
as the lands from which our forebears came, Pompeian 


sary, see booklet instructions. 


Powder and Bloom each 6oc. 


POMPETAN BEAUTY POWDER 


and BLOORM4 








' Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Company 


© | I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) for Beauty 
, Sampler and booklet, ‘‘ Your Type of Beauty.” 
4 | Name 


; | Address 


; a: City. 





Dept. 800-E, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York ¢ 
In Canada: 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal, Que. 
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F FIRST importance on the day of 
days is the wedding veil. With 
an unbecoming headdress, even the 

most ravishing of wedding gownswill count 

for naught, and it behooves the bride to 
think deeply before choosing. Here, then, 
are six bewitching arrangements from 

Paris. For No. 1, Lanvin uses silver braid 


= 





4. Lanvin 

















in a charmingly simple design; in No. 2, 
Lewis places the emphasis on a close- 
fitting bandeau embroidered in tiny white 
beads; in No. 3, Worth drapes the veil 
over a cap of exquisite lace, with a bandeau 
of fine pearls. The Russian influence 
makes itself interestingly felt in No. 
4, from Lanvin, of stiff white tulle 


6. Worth 


The Wedding Veil as Parts Designs It 


embroidered with tiny pearls and set on 
over the veil in halo style; while in No.5 
Lewis achieves a demurely unique effect 
with a coiflike drapery that covers the 
chin and a short nose veil with rhinestone 
bandeau and eartabs. In No. 6, Worth 
uses rare old lace to complement the veil 
and the pointed coronet of pearls. 
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aary ... even in 

hair, is more than skin 

deep. It comes from 

below the scalp surface. 

Poor scalp circulation 

and dandruff are its 

greatest foes. But ifyou 

; stop dandruff and stim- 

ulate vibrant circulation through your 

scalp you need not fear thin, lifeless 
hair nor baldness. 


Glover’s penetrates down into the 
scalp. It clears the clogged hair cells. 
It stimulates tiny dormant glands to 
action. Circulation is revived. Dan- 


druff is not just temporarily dissolved, 
but ended. 


cA Medical Treatment 


Great scalp specialists, eminent hair- 
dressers and barbers all recommend 
Glover’s Combination Scalp Treat- 
ment. They know it contains noth- 
ing to dry or tighten the scalp. 
They have seen it work wonders 
for men and women alike. Yet 
the treatment is very simple— 
ideal to use at home. 


This treatment consists of 
Glover’s Imperial Mange 
Medicine and Glover’s Medi- 
cated Soap—(all good drug- 
gists carry both products). 
Use them according to the sim- 
ple directions. The medicine 
revitalizes your whole scalp— 
below the surface. The soap 
brings medicinal cleanliness 
to your scalp and, with re- 
peated treatments, hair 
ent thick, healthy and 
eautiful. That has been 
proved in thousands and 
thousands of cases. 


The clean tar odor is essential 
where positive results are 
desired. This odor, however, 
disappears immediately after 
shampooing with Glover’s 
Medicated Soap. 


ree! A very 

interest- 

. ing booklet, ‘How 

to have beautiful 

hair and healthy scalp,”’ 

will be mailed if you ad- 
dress: H. Clay Glover Co. 
Inc., Dept. J, 119 Fift 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


COMBINATION 


MANGE MEDICINE MEDICATED SOAP 


SCALP 
95c at Drug and Dept. Stores 
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Leniey 


The Evening Sithouette 1s Soft and Fluid 


s|ORE and more fluid are the lines of present- 
=. 8) day fashion, with soft vaporous movement 


1 4} From the Paris openings comes word that the 
! 8) dipped-at-back hem line, back draperies and soft 
Ys a of every kind are stressed by all houses, with many 
prints and dots and many strass-embroidered types in evi- 
dence. Black, navy, white and an off-white color which 
Patou labels “‘eggshell’’ are important for evening, while 
quite a few soft yellows and delicate greens are also seen. 
The four dresses above illustrate the various fashion tend- 
encies. At extreme left, ‘“Orphée,’”’ from Jane Régny, is in 
graduated tones of mauve chiffon, ranging from a very pale 
to a quite deep shade. The radiating lines of the inlaid bands 
that form the bodice give a slenderizing effect, while the 
circular cut of the skirt lends the graceful flowing softness 
demanded by the mode. The same idea of motion is repeated 
in the back, where a long loose panel, composed of the dégradé 





eAs Seen at the Paris Openings 


bands of chiffon, swings from each shoulder. A gold band 
forms the belt, fastening in front with an ornament of crystal 
flowers. 

In evening as well as daytime clothes the popularity of 
dots is apparent. Poiret chooses for one of his most charming 
models—on seated figure—black tulle embroidered in small 
dots of pink chenille, arranged in horizontal rows. The skirt, 
which is rather long and slopes toward the back, is extremely 
full, and the bodice follows the still popular bolero fashion. 
A small bouquet of pink chenille flowers marks the point of 
the décolletage in front, with three long ends of pink and 
black ribbon falling to the hem. The dress is worn over a 
slip of black satin. 

Intricate workmanship, achieving quite an up-in-front 
movement, marks Nicole Groult’s stunning frock, ‘“‘ Heure 


Espagnole,’”’ second from right. Heavy black satin is 
used for the entire dress, but the length and breadth of 
the material are manipulated in such a way as to give 
an effect of contrast and diversity. The easy molding of the 
upper part of the body, accentuating the natural waistline, 
and the gradual flare toward the hem are typical of this 
house. The whole movement of the radiating bands is from 
front to back, with a lifted line at the front of the waistline, a 
sloping line at the back, and the inevitable uneven hem line. 
At extreme right, Lenief’s delightful model, ‘‘Estompé,” 
like the Régny frock at extreme left, follows the dégradé idea 
that is emphasized so frequently throughout the Paris collec- 
tions. White shading to gray is the color scheme, and georgette 
is the material. The intertwined motif running from shoulder 
to hem is embroidered in silvery-toned pearls, and the scal- 
loped edge of the sloping skirt is also outlined with pearls. 
A contrasting note is added in the ornament at front of 
waistline, which combines rhinestones with pear's. 
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Save time, energy and money 
—don’t market every day 


The General Electric Refrigerator is 
unusually roomy and it keeps 


enema © S 





all food healthfully fresh 




















Irs such a relief not to have to go to market 
every day. Two or three times a week will 
do the job—with energy and time and 
money saved—if you have a General Electric 
Refrigerator. 


For even the smallest model is so designed 
that it can hold a generous store of foods— 
several days’ supply for the average family. 
And, its temperature is just right to keep 
meats wholesome, milk sweet, salads crispy. 


The General Electric Refrigerator actually 
makes a minimum of floor space yield a max- 


imum of food space. That’s because the chill- 
ing chamber is incredibly compact. 


All the models are up on legs. This makes it 
so easy to keep the floor underneath clean. 


You will notice, too, that the General Elec- 
tric has no belts or fans or drain pipes. That 
it has no machinery under the cabinet, inside 
—or in the basement. You will be glad that 
it needs absolutely no oiling. And your bills 
for electricity will tell you the pleasant story 


that this perfect refrigeration is economical. 








In fact, now that the fifteen years of experi- 
ment in the General Electric laboratories has 
produced this simple, quiet, efficient refriger- 
ator, there’s really no reason for being with- 
out the advantages it can give you. Already 
more than fifty thousand General Electric 
Refrigerators are bringing new comforts to 
American homes. 

There are many models—at a wide range of 
prices. Get full information about them by 
writing us for booklet J-5, which is illus- 
trated and completely descriptive. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT 


* OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HANNA BUILDING - 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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We are often asked, “‘Are these stories 
of Aunt Jemima and her recipe really true?” 
They are based on documents found in the files 
of the earliest owners of the recipe. To what ex- 
tent they are a mixture of truth, fiction and 
tradition, we do not know. The Aunt Jemima 
Mills Branch, Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 






Why her old-time recipe 
calls for these four flours 





Wheat flour: A special, Rice flour: Just enough 
hard wheat flour which to insure that unusual 
helps produce that unusu- smoothness you notice in 
al tenderness in her cakes her cakes 





Rye flour: Not too much, 

not too little for that old- 

time “tang,” faint, yet 
delightful 


Corn flour: Adds a touch 

of sweet, corn taste—helps 

give that famous lightness 
to her cakes 


& 
#, 
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No one of her 


Four DIFFERENT FrouRs can be left out— 


They cannot be bought in the ordinary grocery 

store today—these four flours Aunt Jemima used. 

But they come with all her other ingredients, 

ready-mixed according to her famous recipe, in 
the red Aunt Jemima package 





Each one must be measured 
and mixed according to her 
famous recipe 


OW she did it was a mystery. Up and down 
the river to the other plantations, spread 
the story of her wonderful pancakes. But 
no other cook could equal their flavor. 


That she added special flours was known or 
guessed. But what were these flours? And how 
much of each did she use? 


For years Aunt Jemima refused to reveal her 
recipe to a soul. Only her master and his guests 
could enjoy the taste of those golden-brown, 
fragrant pancakes. 





Today Aunt Jemima’s recipe is still a secret. But 
the names of her flours are widely known. 


Each flour she used 
adds something to her cakes 
There are four flours in all—wheat, corn, rye, rice 
Each one she used for a special reason. Mixed 
according to her recipe, each one adds something 
to the cakes that have made her famous. 

The flours themselves cannot be bought in the 
ordinary grocery store today. Each of the four is 
prepared in our own mills. 

All her ingredients—these four flours with 
sugar, milk, baking powder and salt—her own 

Light, tender muffins and crisp waffles are easily 


made with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. The 
simple recipes are on the back of the package 












THE AUNT JEMIMA MILLS BRANCH 


recipe—come to you ready-mixed in Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour. 

Women everywhere who take pride in their 
cooking have turned to Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour, because it offers a recipe that cannot be & 
found in cook books. The only way to have those — 
light, wholesome pancakes with her own old- & 
time flavor. 4 


So easy today 


In less than a minute today, the batter is ready for 
her tempting cakes. Simply add a cup of milk (or 
water) to every cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour— 
and stir. 

Watch for the new interest in the faces at table, 
when you first serve Aunt Jemima’s cakes with 
their matchless plantation flavor. Plan now to 
try her four flours—her whole ocuge ready-mixed — 
in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. To get aofree trial 
size package just mail the coupon. Or else get a 
full-size package from your grocer. 


FRE F. —a4 chance to 


test her 
recipe +7 ready-mixed 


Trial size Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 

free with new recipe booklet giving 

many delightful suggestions for 

pancakes, muffins and waffles. Mail 
coupon today. 





Dept. A-21, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send free trial package of Aunt Jemima Pan- J&St add milk 
cake Flour with recipe folder. ( or wat er) 
er and stir 
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Champcommunal 








Lelong 


Gathers, Flounces and Drapery for Afternoon 


With Tuck Plaits a Smart Neate in (oats 


— OR several seasons past, the dress- 
) (Reaees| makers of Paris have endeavored 
Smakey| to alter fashions—not with drastic 
| sudden changes, but by carefully considered ex- 
E=EM8) aggerations and modifications which for a time 
were in the nature of experiments. These experiments have 
at last been perfected, and as a result, 1928 will go down in 
history as the turning point of twentieth-century fashions. 
The silhouette is new, despite the fact that the outer line 
continues to be fluid. For the inner line is molded grace- 
fully to the body, with flares, draperies, tiers and ruffles 
added instead of cut in one with the gown. Quite often the 
upper part of the frock is more definitely of molded line, yet 
with a certain quality of soft blousing, as seen in the dresses 
above, The skirt may have soft side drapery, as in Jane 
Régny’s smartly simple frock at extreme left; or gathered 


ede Ys 


fullness, as in the one next to it; or slightly circular flounces, 
as in the third offering. Or it may have plaits, imposed 
godets, or full or flat tiers. 

The waistline is variable, depending largely upon the indi- 
vidual dressmaker for its position; but the general tendency 
is toward normal. Skirts are decidedly longer, concealing 
the knees in their shortest versions and sometimes de- 
scending as far as the ankles in evening interpretations. 

The popularity of prints, and especially of polka dots, 
ranging from the huge to the tiny, is demonstrated by two 
of the dresses shown here. The first, from Champcommunal, 
is in medium blue, with small white dots, in Bianchini’s 
“crépe mirette,” a fagonnéd material. Staircased bands of 


blue and white form the trimming. In the 
second, “‘Fraisette,’’ Yteb uses crépe de chine, 
featuring white dots on a pinkish-beige back- 
ground. The staircase motif is again seen in the application 
of the circular flounces, while the surplice line of the bodice 
adds a slenderizing effect. 

Brick-red georgette, a color enjoying much popularity, 
makes the Jane Régny frock at extreme left, with its unus- 
ually irregular neck line. The long loose folds extending from 
shoulder to hem are of dégradé gray georgette, and the side 
buckle is of brown wood. 

At extreme right, Lelong offers “Carina,” an exceedingly 
smart afternoon coat of Nile-green kasha, worn over a match- 
ing crépe-de-chine frock. The bandings in the body of the 
coat are very unusual, while the fine tuck plaits embellishing 
the collar and deep pointed cuffs are new and interesting. 
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J ust as he has his own talcum pow- 

der and his own soap, quite separate 

from the family’s, your baby needs a 

special jar or tube of “Vaseline” Pe- 

troleum Jelly for his private use. 

Keep it in the nursery. 

To prevent Chafing— Each time you change 
baby’s diaper, and after every washing, 
smear on a little “Vaseline” Petroleum 
Jelly. Friction from his diaper cannot then 


cause irritation, and he will not become 
chapped, or chafed either. 


To cure Snuffles—Rub a tiny bit of 
“Vaseline” Jelly over the bridge of the 
nose and up on the forehead. This treat- 
ment will ease the irritation that causes 
snuffles. 


To treat the Scalp— Apply some “Vaseline” 
Jelly on the scalp with absorbent cotton, 
directly after the daily bath. This will 
remedy “yellow scalp”—and make for a 
healthy condition. 


An attractive booklet, called “100 
Hints on Health, Beauty and Home 
Uses”, will be sent you free on re- 
quest. Address Dept. B-5, The Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Company, 17 
State Street, New York. 


All drugstores carry “Vaseline” Jelly. 
Look for the name “Vaseline” on the 
label—your assurance that you are 
getting the genuine product of the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cons’d. 






“Vaseline” Borated Jelly is es- 
pecially useful for styes, gran- 
ulated and inflamed eyelids. 
Absolutely harmless to the 
eye. Soothing, cleansing and 
healing. Keep a tube in the 
house. On sale everywhere. 
Get the genuine. 


© Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 1928 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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HE smartest luggage today is available 
in complete ensembles. The shoe and 
hat boxes, left and right, match the 
wardrobe suitcase shown directly below, 
which is sketched with its zipper-fastening 
traveling cover and the apparatus by which 
it is conveniently attached to the running 
board of a car. The wardrobe all-garment 
case.and all-drawer case, whose detachable 
fronts are conveniences, are particularly 
adaptable to European travel. 

The complete luggage ensemble, covered 
with the chic and stunning striped cloth, in- 
cludes two suitcases, a duffel bag, golf bag, 
hat box, shoe trunk and a wardrobe trunk. 
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Notes From O’Rossen’s New (sollection 


high, fitted waistline defined by a 

seam, emphasizes mannish tailoring 
with a long, slashed vent in back. A beige 
and brown English woolen mixture is used 
for the topcoat, with collar and cuffs of 
suédelike beige velvet. Top, right—the 
high, fitted waistline is again seen in a 
two-piece suit, “‘Rochambeau.”” A white 
linen jacket is combined with a skirt of 
black broadcloth, a black satin stripe at 
either side. The greater length of the 


"Tins left—‘‘Cholu,”’ with its rather 


skirt, the rounded jacket fronts and man- 
nish white linen gilet with piqué marked 
buttons such as the smart Englishman 
wears with his dress suit, are new. 

Lower, right — “Mixture,” an ensemble, 
combines a coat of beige and brown mix- 
ture jersey, unlined, and a pale brown 
crépe de chine frock with jersey yoke. 
Buttons and buckles are of the brown 
Tuyau wood used for pipes. 

Left center —‘‘Obligado,” a _ sports 
blouse of beige jersey striped in two 


shades of blue, defines the new low, semi- 
horseshoe neck line, with navy blue cloth 
revers. Buttons and belt are also navy 
blue, while the belt buckle is gold metal. 
Lower left—a new fob for the breast 
pocket of the tailored suit is composed of 
a series of graduated thin gold discs. 
Lower center—O’Rossen features the 
exceedingly smart polka dot in red on a 
beige jersey ground for a sports blouse. 
The generous blousing, emphasized by 
vertical tucks at the bottom, is important. 





“'T scarcely dared 


look. . the hot oil 
had hit his face!”’ 


“TI thought my little son was getting a 
cold. I melted some volatile oil to the 
boiling point, so that he could inhale 
the fumes. He was restless. When I 
tried to quiet him, he upset the spoon 
and the hot oil covered the little cheek ! 
The child’s agony was heart-rending. 
. .. I rushed for Unguentine, used it 
liberally. . . . The sobs ceased. I kept 
up the treatment. Today there is not 
even a pink streak to show where 
the terrible burn was.’’ 


* * % 


Physicians say, take care of even 
the smallest burn at once. Ease the 
pain, avoid dangerous infection; pre- 
vent dreadful scars: be ready with 
Unguentine. 


In 8 out of 10 hospitals, Unguentine 
is helping burns of all sorts to heal 
quickly, normally. Spread it on the 
burn liberally. In severe cases bandage 
lightly. For cuts, scratches and bruises, 
too. At your druggist’s, 50c. The Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
Canada—193 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 


Unguentine 


The surgical dressing 
physicians use 











The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. J-41, Norwich, N. Y. 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, 


“What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M.D. 


—A trusted name 
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MAKE ANKLES SLIM 


Sli’ 
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The Placid 








The Fashion 


The Julian & Kokenge Co. 


LENDER curving beauty, fashioned into every 

Foot Saver Model, speaks to the keenest feminine 
eyes of ultimate and exclusive smartness - - - But, beneath 
de luxe materials, cehie design, lies the famous Foot Saver 
patented in-built construction—the secret of an exquisite 
effect of trim, slender ankles. For, by it, the curving lines 
of every Foot Saver Model are contrived to accentuate 
the in-curving line of the ankle—to carry the eye, with 
suave continuity, from the sole of the foot, in a gentle 
are, to the out=curving line of the calf. By it, all strain and 
tension of muscles are relaxed. Perfect natural adjustment 
and free elastic movement are permitted --+ Feet fitted 
with Foot Saver Shoes are modishly and easefully shod, 


tapering daintily toa truly desirable slenderness of the ankle. 


Send for Free Style Booklet and Name of Your Nearest Dealer 


424 E..Fourth St, Cincinnati, O. 





FOOT INSURANCE 








FOR THE FUTURE 











Men’s Foot Saver Shoes made by Controls the Arey Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co. 


Whitman ays Massachusetts 








Peach Velvet. 
Worth 
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White Flowered Satin. 


Drecoll 


Peach Georgette. 
Drecoll 
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‘Keeping Chath with CAmerican Women 


T= modern laundries which stand as sponsors for this 
series of informative advertisements belong to a great 
group of progressive institutions. Not only is this group 
endeavoring to tell you the illuminating facts about mod- 
ern laundry service, but each modern laundry is earnestly 
striving to keep its methods on a level with the high 
standards and ideals reflected in these advertisements. 
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She - fresh snowy whiteness of 
aundry-washed clothes 


Wi you turn back the snowy, spotless 
sheets that have come fromyour laundry, 
you know they not only look clean and feel 
clean, but are scientifically clean # Yet modern 
laundry service is simple * It isa story of unlim- 
ited quantities of filtered rainsoft water, plenty 
of pure soap, and scientific knowledge of how 
to use amazingly gentle equipment # Your 
clothes are washed without rubbing, and are 
rinsed in many baths, until every particle of 
loosened dirt is definitely removed from the 
fabric # There is a pronounced difference 
between professional and domestic launder- 
ing ... a difference that strongly emphasizes 
the fact that laundry-washed clothes must be 
cleaner, sweeter, and longer-wearing # Visit a 
modern laundry and see for yourself why mil- 
lions of home managers depend upon such 
laundries for relief from irksome washday toil 


CIhe LAUNDRY 
does it b ast 


Asove— The heavy, rich suds which 
penetrate every fabric pore, gently 
softening and removing dirt, in a 
washer with glass-smooth inside sur- ~ 
faces. Lerr— How the hand of science 
helps protect your clothing . . . every 
laundry formula is worked out with 
prescription-like exactness. 

Sy 

© 1928 L.N.A. 





family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 


{ Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every few of the many individualized services available at laun- } 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 
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The Essex Super-Six 
Four-Door Sedan 





*04r wera 


The Hudson Super-Six 
Custom Victoria 


The Qualities Men Admire 
Made Beautiful for Women 


Men have pre-empted asaltogether superiority have been brilliantly 


masculine the great qualities by 
which the Super-Sixes always led 
the values of the day; irrespective 
of the fact that dealers have always 
reported most Hudson and Essex 
purchases were made or influenced 
by women. 


Their long, constantly improved 
leadership of chassis values, riding 
qualities, performance and opera- 
tion smoothness is this year 
rounded out with the most beauti- 





employed to create and lead a 
new mode of beauty, comfort and 
luxurious appointment. 


Here is quality you can see in 
every detail of the finest cars 
Hudson and Essex ever built. 
Here is quality you can feel in the 
upholstery, inthe wheel you handle 
and every fixture you touch. 


Back of these cars stands one of 
the oldest and strongest auto- 
mobile manufacturers, whose 19 





ful, colorful and varied line of body designs we have ever _ years of constant growth reflects its alert leadership; and 
presented—and to the greatest applause in our history. a dealer organization whose pride it is to make Hudson- 
The resources which achieved and led in mechanical Essex service as outstanding as the cars themselves. f 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~% Detroit, Michigan 


HU IDNON-ESNMEX ~ 


BOTH ARE SUPER - SIXES 


CY SPELL TEMG RET (ENE NT Se ich te 
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i Details Tell a Fashion Story 


VERY little detail has a meaning for velvet evening wrap; No. 3, scarf coat col- 
EK lar, with ends laced through flat white fur; 

No. 4, the boutonniére at the high neck 
line; No. 5, a trailing black tulle evening 


scarf, caught with a rhinestone buckle. 


the woman of smartness. Here are 
some of the newest Parisian touches: 
No. 1, the asymmetric yoke in white, on 
black; No. 2, heavily jeweled cuffs on a 
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No. 6, stiff white 
linen collar and 
cuffs, with almost 
invisible patches; 
No. 7, ‘‘Baya- 
dére,”’ a smart 
new glove model 
of beige suede em- 
broidered in black 
and gold; No. 8, 
collar and cuffs of 
solid pearls, grad- 
uated, for a black 
silk frock. 
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ANCY WILDING, Ruth 
Channon, Fred Hewitt and 

Dexter Clyde had been to 

a matinée. They were ending the 
afternoon withteaand dancing—atthe 
newest and smartest place in town. 


With waves and smiles of greet- 
ing, Lucille Claflin and Jerry Newell 
passed down the aisle on their way 
to a table. 


“Did you catch that thrilling per- 
fume?’’ Nancy whispered to Ruth, 
rather excitedly. 


“Isn’t it absolutely gorgeous?”’ 
Ruth answered, with equal eagerness. 


‘‘And echo answers, there’s sure a 
kick in it,” Dexter put in, overhear- 
ing. “I could follow either a girl 
or a fragrance like that to the ends 
of the earth,” he added with a pro- 
voking grin. 

“TI wonder what it is,” Nancy 
speculated, ignoring 


Nancy Insists on Knowing 


A week later Nancy and Lucille 
were at a country club dance — 
and again Nancy was fascinated by 
Lucille’s perfume. 


> “Lucille,” she entreated, “I 
simply must know what that hyp- 
notizing perfume is. I’m terribly in 
love with it.” 

“Orange Blossom Fragrancia,”’ 
Lucille enlightened. “Evelyn Alvarez 
was wearing it at Bar Harbor last 
summer. I’ve been enslaved 
ever since.”’ 


So That Others Also 
May Delight In It 


Orange Blossom Fragrancia is 
the true enthralling scent of spring- 
time orange flowers—the witching 
scent which weaves its spell on all 
who breathe of it. 

Until recently this infatuating 
perfume was known 





the interruption. 


“Probably some- 
thing made especially 
for her by one of those 
terrifically expensive 
shops she patronizes,”’ 
Ruth suggested. 





“Well, wherever she 


R. S. V. P.—It’s Free 


“To Complete Her Love- 
liness’’ is a brief book of 
guidance in the correct 


use of fragrance. A book 
to read and keep. If you 
wish a copy, please write 
to Dept.105, Raquel, Inc., 
475 Fifth Ave., New York. 





only to a fashionable 
few—and in all the 
world there was only 
one place where those 
few could obtain it. 


So that others also 
may each delight in its 
entrancement and with 








gets it,”’ Nancy sighed, 


“I suppose it’s one of the special 
luxuries which only a millionaire’s 


daughter can afford.” 





Perfume $2.75, $4.50, $7.50, 
$15, $30, and $100. 
Purse size $1.50. 


—And These Also 


it each enhance her 
charms, it is now being supplied 
to stores—both in perfume 
and companion toiletries. 


Orange Blossom 


“Fragrancia. 


Ra Quel 


Face Powder (in all shades) 
$1. Powder or Rouge Com- 
pacts $1 each. Talc $1. 


L’Endeley 


Dashing, daring, adorable. A 


magnetic, mystifying odeur that 
stirs the imagination and stays 
in memory. 


Olor de la Noche 
(Fragrance of the Night) 


A strangely striking perfume in- 
spired by a strange wild flower 
which sends forth its hypnotic 
tropic scent only in the night— 
never in the day. 


these aids to charm 
are not yet at your 
favorite counter, 
any of them you de- 
sire will be mailed 
prepaid on receipt 
of price. 














Raquel Inc. » 475 


Fifth Avenue ~ 


New York 
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Are you, too, one of those who 
have tried treatment after treat 
ment for the skin, yet without 
any visible results? 


Just beneath 
your skin 


is the complexion you 
envy today in others 


i petilig ay marred or imperfect 
your skin may be, you may not 
be more than one short week away from 
a really radiant complexion. 


Startling as this statement may seem, 
it is nevertheless true; and with thou- 
sands of women today the facts are being 
passed along from one to another. It 
comes down to a simple truth about the 
skin which physicians will tell you is 
at the root of every skin blemish and 
fault. 


Tiny glands con- 
tinually function- 
ing, poresthrowing 
off poisons, capil- 
laries rushing fresh 
blood in and carry- 
ing off infection— 
here is a delicate 
balance of forces 
like the balance 
wheel of a fine 
watch. With © 
healthy vigor and 
activity, comes a 
clear, clean com- 
plexion. Too much 
or too little stimu- 
lation, and there 
starts that long 
succession of blem- 
ishes and faults 
that women are 
constantly seeking 
to avoid. <“ 


This method of daily care 


To cleanse the pores of dust and germs, to re- 
store gently the pulsing of the capillaries in 
the lower layers of the skin, to carry off infec- 
tion, and then to stop new infection before it 
starts —thousands have learned the daily use 


of Resinol Soap. 


Start today to use Resinol on your own skin. 
Within a week you will begin to notice it has 
taken on a finer, smoother texture—a ruddier 
glow. You will notice a clearing of the ugly 
little blemishes. 


Also as a gee! toilet soap—for baby’s 
tender skin, for shampooing, for the bath! 
Note its clear, tonic odor. 


Resinol is absolutely harmless. It will not 
irritate even the delicate texture of an infant’s 
skin. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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Sas 


5735 


becoming adaptations of the mode, 
completes her trousseau with acces- 
sories chosen with the greatest care and 
begins her new life with a priceless assur- 
ance that she is well dressed. 
At the left above is sketched a dis- 


“Tree modern bride selects the most 


a Suggestions 


5734 





Smart 


beige is equally so, and blond satin is young 
and chic. Among the colors, green leads in 
smartness this season and is closely fol- 
lowed by blue. Sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44. 

No. 5734 would be effective in wool or 
silk, and if made in the same color as the 
frock at the left could be worn with it as 
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A summer evening gown interprets the 
uneven hem line with shirred floating 
panels, which are attached across the front 
of the skirt and hang about four inches 
below the hem. The girdle, which ties in a 
bow at the front, is fitted closely in a deep 
band about the hips, in reflection of a very 





( Dept. 6-D, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. tinctly smart frock for afternoon wear. anensembles The raglan sleeves and scarf important development of the evening 
PP ec ky dom “as ees, 6 vid siey ale For materials there are heavy silk crépe collar are youthful and becoming. Itcomes mode. The deep capelike collar is lace- 
Y nary use. ° “~ . and satin. Black isalwayssmart, of course; in sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44. edged. In sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 42. 
3 
Ran 5 hx StL cic; 6 4 aisiavnlaauad-dle es «ae aa : ’ : : : 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage propels from the Home Pattern Company, 
SAE Ye eT Re ae Un OP 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 50 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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fers innumerable possibilities. With 

figured silks so very important this 
season, a print with a dark ground could 
be used for the straight collarless jacket 
and box-plaited skirt, and a dark silk 
matching the ground of the print for the 
sleeveless blouse. Or dark silk in solid 
color for coat and skirt could be accom- 
panied by a blouse of silk featuring the 


"Ties suit sketched at the left of- 






Fora 
C frousseau 


exceedingly chic polka dots. Either of 
these combinations makes a suit which is 
practical for street and town wear all sum- 
mer. For actual sports wear, Jersey, linen 
or heavy silk crépe would be smart. Marine 
blue, white and red, yellow, white and black, 
light and dark green are color combinations 
noted in Paris. Sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44. 
The importance of the cape is estab- 
lished. No. 5777 may be made with or 

















without the scarf collar, in a variety of ma- 
terials—tweed mixtures for sports, steamer 
and travel wear, dark blue or brown wool 
for street. Sizes 16, 36, 40, 44. 

A frock for country, sports and morning 
wear features the chic handkerchief scarf. 
There are inverted plaits at either side of 
the skirt. The design is perforated to 
allow the use of contrasting material. Sizes 
14 to 16, 36 to 44. 











= 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 50 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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Mother 


protect your baby 


from loose pins and buttons 

















The Vanta Baby, Copyright 1926, Earnshaw Knitting Co, 


For sake of safety, comfort, convenience, 
health, dress him for the first two years, 
in the way recommended by 20,000 doctors 
and nurses, and millions of mothers—in 


an 
Baby Garments 


No Pins No Buttons 


Safety - because there are no pins to come 
unfastened or buttons to turn edgewise and 
torment little bodies. Your baby can never 
put a pin or button in his mouth. 


Ta Sisieeisisie eieeiesieete 








Comfort - because they 
tie just right with dainty 
bows of twistless tape— 
neither too tight nor too 
loose. Adjustable as baby 
grows. 





J 
i ewieeee eisai 


Convenience - because 
they dress baby without 
turning and twisting that 
make him so tired and 
cross. 











Health - because doctors 
recommend their perfect 
protection of little bodies 
in all kinds of weather. 


Quality- only the best— 
for your baby. Guaranteed 
non-shrinkable. Stores will 
make adjustment if any 
Vanta garment is not sat- 
isfactory. 


Thirty-one different gar- 
ments, all of the finest qual- 
ity, for babies from birth 
to six years old, all 
bearing the Vanta 
trademark, are 
illustrated in our 
new catalog, sent 
on request. 


Ask for Vanta 
Baby garments at 
your store. If you 
cannot get them 
write to EARNSHAW 
SALES Co,, Imc., 
Dept. 104, Newton, 
Mass. 

















Vanta Pattern, also “‘Baby’s 
Outfit,” a book of 64 pageson 





ry “™® Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 
% 3 Dept. 104, Newton, Mass. 
@ “% Send free pattern and full instruc- 
wet i tions for making the new Vanta 


Y. ‘ 4) square-fold, pinless diaper. Also 


Baby's Outfit book and illustrated 
catalog all in plain envelope. 


Address. 


City... 
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irst- 
‘ remove 
old color 


ye of ’ 


Tint the 


garment 
any colot 
your 
heart 


desires 


ITH supreme confidence you can now match your 

hose with your dresses, or remove dark, faded or out- 
of-date colors from every article of your wardrobe. 
Just use White RIT (harmless as boiling water) and at a 
trifling cost any garment or household fabric can be made 
white ready for redyeing or retinting any color you wish. 
White RIT is wonderful too, for removing spots and stains 
from table linens and white pieces. And by using White RIT 
once a month they'll never become yellowed or drab looking. 
White RIT offers a new way to re-use many things you 
have cherished and loved. For redyeing or tinting use RIT— 
24 beautiful shades to choose from. 
Get a supply of White RIT today at any drug or depart- 
ment store. It’s only 15c 
per package. 


nor PRODUCTS CORP. 
1401 W. Jackson Boulevard + Chicago, Ill. 











FAST DYES OR TINTS 


“DYE” SAY RIT 
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Scaioni 





Lady Mend, better known to Americans as Miss Elsie de Wolfe, wears a gown 
of grége wool, trimmed with applications of brown, from Louiseboulanger. 
Lady Mendl, who is the wife of Sir Charles Mend, of the British Embassy, 
was photographed for us in her charming home in the Rue Leroux in Paris. 


ACN 8 SEMBLE I’ LOS Bl ite Bas 


Scaioni 





Mrs. Beaumont Nesbitt is photographed in the classic tailored suit of black wool 
which is the choice of the smartest Parisian for morning wear. Flower and blouse 
are of white satin. Mrs. Nesbitt, the former Hon. Ruby Hardinge, sister of 
Viscount Hardinge and niece of Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, a former British 
ambassador to France, was married March 1, 1928, to Major Beaumont Nesbitt. 
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7A Car for Her, too! 


The time has now come when “a car for her, too” is a neces- 
sity. And no car is so ideally fitted for her personal use as the 
Bigger and Better Chevrolet. The weight of a hand on the 
steering wheel ...a gentle pressure on the accelerator... and 
it glides in and out of traffic with an easy certainty that in- 
spires confidence in the most timid driver. Its improved valve- 
in-head motor is smooth, powerful and instantly responsive to 
the throttle. Its easy-acting, non-locking 4-wheel brakes are 
always dependable . . . always velvety in operation. And the 
ball-bearing steering mechanism provides delightful handling 
ease under every condition of highway and traffic. Small won- 
der that women everywhere have hailed this distinctive new 
automobile as their personal choice for their personal car! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; 
The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Sport Cabriolet, $665; The Imperial 
Landau, $715. All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
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eA OW ... baby kicks aren’t muffled 
up in yards of trailing clothes! Now 
. chubby 


arms join in the ecstacy of motion... 


. .. pink-toed feet go flying . . 


Healthy, happy little bodies revel in the joy 
of romping, crowing baby fun! 

Yet all this wondrous, modern freedom 
may exact a penalty . . . for more than 
ever, plump surfaces are rubbed together. 
More than ever, baby must have a heal- 


ing powder to protect that tender skin. 

Johnson’s Baby Powder keeps that precious 
. comfortable... safel... 
Johnson’s Baby Powder is produced from 
pure Italian talc—the finest in all the world. 
Scientifically treated in the Johnson & Johnson 
laboratories until each tiny, fluffy particle be- 
comes as light as thistledown—then borated, 
purified and scented with the mildest of 


skin cool... 


flower fragrance, here is powder like no other 


(otsons Baby Powder S 








“You modern mothers have set your babies s free! 


to soothe ... and cool... and heal all 


rubbing flesh! 

Ask your doctor, who guides you in all 
matters of baby care, to tell you of Johnson’s 
especial mildness and purity. 
iw e Sd e 


FREE: Two booklets to give you practical, 
authoritative help before and after baby comes. 
Send for your copies today. _ 





Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 5-28 


Please send me a FREE copy of O Hygiene in 
Maternity 1) The General Care of Babies. 


Name 





Address. 
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7. J est when most simply made, 

#| and a bride will be as chic as 

she is charming in a costume 
#8} such as that at upper center. 

The gown of satin, smartest this season in 
a warm old ivory shade, hasa narrow girdle 
cane with a buckle of pearls. Below it 
fall two gathered flounces, sloping toward 
the back as the present silhouette decre; s. 
Sizes 14 to 16,36 to 42. (The dress ma’ 
also be made without sleeves.) With it is 








Three 


(costumes 
fora 
Wedding Day 


worn a tulle veil, arranged as most be- 
comes the bride’s particular type. 

For the bride who is married infor- 
mally, No. 5740 is charming and very 
smart. The scalloped bertha and skirt 
emphasize the important longer-in-back 
line. Chiffon, organdie or marquisette, 
over a satin slip, would be delightful, in 
light yellow, soft green, pink or blue. With 
the dress is sketched Agnés’ capeline 
in the new straw, parasisal, trimmed with 
satin. Shoes of satin or antelope, dyed to 








































$773 


match, and flesh-colored stockings accom- 
pany such a costume. Sizes 14 to 20. 
For the bride who is to be married in 
her going-away costume, a dress like that 
at lower right suggests itself. Bodice 
and skirt join at a low waistline, and a 
plaited flounce crosses the skirt in front. 
Heavy crépe back satin or silk crépe, in 
beige, navy gray or grége, is suggested. 
Sizes 16, 36 to 44. The hat by Talbot is 
a new turban of herringbone straw orna- 
mented with a straw wing. SUZANNE 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Pr aNER Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street. New York City. Coats, 50 cents; Dresses, 50 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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HEM 


SELVAGE - -- 
CENTERFOLD 


the points of wear 
Firm after hardest 
washing test . 





|= en irinotecan’ wsine obes armd| 
Stitching of Hem Unbroken. This 
microphotograph shows the per- 
fect condition of the Dwight 
Anchor hem after the washing test 





ROVED strongest when washed 


and ironed time after time in 


an ordinary steam laundry. Unbroken 
at hem, selvage, centerfold, the places 
which always go first in sheets... 
This is the splendid record that 
Dwight Anchors made! 


Treated the same way, seven other 
popular brands of sheets broke down, 
tore, washed to pieces in the test. 
Staunch throughout, Dwight Anchors 
outclassed them all. 


Women are buying more and more 
the 108-inch length Dwight Anchors 
because the extra material gives extra 
service by lessening strain. And many 
prefer the kind with same size hem, 
top and bottom. 


Dwight Anchor sheets are sold 
with a guarantee of quality. The 
dealer is required to replace them if 
they are not perfect. 

Your department store has Dwight 
Anchor sheets. If not, write us for 
nearest source of supply. Dwight 
Mfg. Co., care Minot, Hooper and 
Co., Selling Agents, 11 Thomas Street, 
New York City. 


Dwight 


& Anchor 


SHEETS : PILLOW CASES 
SHEETING: TUBING 


Manufactured since 1840 
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but what of lomorrow ¢ 


ODAY is the best time to 
think of tomorrow. Those 
healthy, happy feet, for example. 
Will they be as joyous twenty 
years hence, as they are now, 
today? Something to think about! 


Do you know about the harm 
that can be caused in later years, 
by poorly designed or incorrect- 
ly fitted shoes worn in child- 
hood? Do you know that almost 
three-fourths of all grownup 
folks suffer from foot troubles that 
could easily have been prevented 
by proper shoe selection in youth? 
Again, something to think about! 


Simplex Flexies, the dainty. health 
shoes for healthy feet, keep 
young feet young. They provide 
comfort and style for today, and 
protection against pain for to- 
morrow! Insist on being supplied 
with Simplex Flexies for your 
children. This name is printed 
on the bottom of each shoe. 


SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. B-58, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Creators of daintier 
footwear for young 
feet from 1 to 21. 


A new Flexies feature is 
that these little health 
shoes may be had with 


sole that keeps feet 
snug and dry. 


> Flexies are made 

» in both high 
as and low styles, 
in a great vari- 
ety of leathers. 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
—one for you and 


one for the kiddies. 











Gentlemen: Send me name of nearest 
Flexies dealer—also your booklets “The 
Care of Baby’s Feet,”’ explaining the six 
fundamental features to look for in chil- 

en’s shoes, and “The Tale of Brownie 


Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 
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a special moisture-proof 





eytraws Lead 





Reminiscent of the Arabian 
Nights, as the name implies, 
is “‘Mille et Un Nuits,” at 
center top of page, created by 
Georgette in the new straw, 
matumaya, which is like a 
very finely woven bakou. Blue- 
green is the tone chosen, with 
matching georgette edging and 
a drooping feather, worked to 
look like flowers, in three 
blending shades of blue. 


Above—Fane Blanchot offers 
a charming afternoon hat of 
black Bengal straw, with 
canary-yellow georgette facing, 
and organdie flowers in yel- 
low, white and black. Black 
grosgrain encircles the crown 
and black taffeta binds brim. 





































At left—Camille Roger 
again features the ban- 
deau, this time in a 
smaller hat called 
“Mademoiselle Elliott.” 
The hat and bow at front 
are of soft pink felt, 
while a matching feltlike 
«straw makes the bandeau 
and brim facing. 


At right—Fane Blan- 
chot uses finely plaited 
white crépe de chine to 
face the brim and trim 
the crown of a hat of 
black Bengal straw, with 
grosgrain band. 





With Felts in 


the ‘Running 





At left—“‘Don Fosé,’ Camille Roger’s 
dashing version of the bandeau hat, 
points to a revival of natural leghorn 
as a smart summer straw. Bandeau and 
band trimming—the latter with fringed 
ends—are of black cellophane, a shiny 
woven fabric resembling straw ribbon 
in a basket weave. 


Above—Molyneux follows the tailored 
mode in a distinctive hat of natural 
ballibuntl, with double brim and gros- 
grain ribbon trimming. The ribbon, 
plaited to form a trimming on the crown, 
matches the straw exactly, except for a 
narrow red stripe at the edge. 


Exceedingly trim and smart is Georgette’s 
street hat at left, “‘Trotteur,” in black 
matumaya. A gleaming silver buckle, 
placed near the top of the crown, fur- 
nishes @ note of contrast, and the hat’s 
edges are piped with black ciré satin. 
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Since Childhood Days 


Miss Gittere has used this one dental cream, 


and look at her lovely teeth today 


No wonder she’s popular! 
Wherever she goes, her charm- 
ing personality wins a host of 
admiring friends. 

Much of Miss Dorothy 
Gittere’s charm is due toa 
really remarkable smile. A 
smile that shows two even rows 
of sparkling, lustrous teeth. 

Miss Gittere tells us she has 
used but one dental cream during the past 
18 years. Daily cleaning with Colgate’s and 
a trip to the dentist every six months... 
that’s her secret. 

In this country, and in foreign countries 
the world over, you will find thousands of 
men and women like Miss Gittere who be- 
gan using Colgate’s ten, fifteen, even twenty 
years ago, whose teeth to-day are exception- 
ally sound and beautiful. 


Many tell the same story 


Many of these people are grateful enough 
to write to.us. Some send their photographs 
also. Each day the postman brings a few 
more letters to add to an already bulging 
file. 

Many of these letters are from users who 
have brushed with Colgate’s for at least a 
decade. 

We could fill the pages of this magazine 
with quotations from them—sincere, un- 
sulicited reports from people proud of 
the soundnors and attractiveness of their 
teeth, 

There is nothing mysterious about these 
enviable results. 

The men and women fortunate enough to 
secure them did nothing that you cannot 


Ne ee ae aN 


Clean 


Years ago we set out to make the best 
dentifrice possible. We interviewed lead- 
ing dental authorities. They told us that 
the one thing a dentifrice should do is to 
clean teeth. We then produced Ribbon 
Dental Cream—designing it to do that 
one thing superlatively well. It is not 
medicated, because all experiments in the 
meantime have sustained the original 
Principle that cleansing is the only thing 
a dentifrice can properly do. 





Miss Dorothy Gittere 
In 8th Grade Days 


easily and quickly do yourself. 

They visited their dentists 
for periodic inspections. And 
they used Colgate’s. 

Choose your dentifrice on 
the basis of results. Follow 
the lead of those who have 
already kept their teeth sound 
for years. 

Simply adopt for your own 
use the dentifrice most popular among 
people with well-preserved teeth. 


Made specifically to clean teeth 


You see, Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
stands apart from most dentifrices. It is 
expressly and scientifically made to get teeth 
clean. With Colgate’s, cleaning is not a side 
issue, or an added feature... it is the main 
thing. 

Naturally, no dentifrice that you have ever 
used will clean your teeth more thoroughly. 
And, mark you, this supremely efficient 
cleansing is the basis of beautiful and long- 
lived teeth. 

On the one hand you have Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream, the chief feature of 
which is thorough cleansing. On the other 
you have the fact that countless people who 
have used Colgate’s for years now have 
exceptionally fine teeth. 

In such a vital matter as the care of your 
teeth, could there be any safer guide than 
the actual experiences of people like 
yourself ? 


Dentists everywhere 
recommend it 


Also, wouldn’t it be an immense ssatis- 
faction to know that the dentifrice you 
were using was the one which dentists 
recommend most frequently? 

So, for lovely teeth ... for teeth that make 
your smile the social and business asset 
that it should be . . . ask your druggist 
to-day for Colgate’s. Or, if you prefer, let 
us send you a sample to try. 


Name. 


—— 
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‘he Secret of her Popularity 
a glorious | flashing smile 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 206-E, 595 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Please send me a Free sample of Ribbon Dental Cream. 















































Just jot your name and address on the 
coupon at the left and we will gladly 
mail you a trial tube of Colgate’s 





Address 


to test in your own home. 
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Miss Atice Brap.ey, Principal, Miss 
Farmer’s School of Cookery, and Cooking 


Editor, Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Miss SarAH FieExpD Spuint, Editor, Depart- 
ment of Foods and Household Management, 
McCall's Magazine. 
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Kamous cooking experts 
recommend making 


all your jams and jellies with Certo 


c 


. ERTO, it seems to me, is one of 





those modern aids 


McCall’s Magazine. 


“To be able to make jams and 


to house- 
keeping which no woman should will- 
ingly do without,” says Miss Sarah 
Field Splint, Editor, Department of 
Foods and Household Management, 


Companion, says of Certo: “I strongly 
advise all housewives to make all their 
jams and jellies with Certo because:— 
It’s easier—Takes only one minute’s 
boiling. Tastes better—No flavor 
boiled away. Better color—Not dark- 
ened by long boiling. No worry—Never 
fails to set. It’s economical—Fifty per 
cent more from given ainount of fruit 


jellies by boiling the fruit from 44 a 
minute to 2 minutes instead of the 
usual 20 to 25 minutes means a saving 
of the busy housewife’s time and at- 
tention, to say nothing of*fuel. One of 
the advantages of jelly-making by the 
Certo method is that it is sure to turn 
out right. Even if you have never be- 
fore in your life made a glass of jelly 
you cannot fail. With your first at- 
tempt you become an expert. You 
need no previous experience. Simply 
follow instructions! ... 


“Now there is no fruit or fruit juice 
that cannot be made into jam or jelly 
with Certo, and they will be of a rich 
flavor and fine color when made by the 
Certo short boil method. .. . 


“Satisfy the natural craving of 
children for sweets by giving them 
wholesome jams and jellies made with 
Certo.” 


Miss Auice Brab.ey, Principal of 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, and 
Cooking Editor of Woman’s Home 


e Nearly 100 recipes for jams, 
Free: jellies and marmalades, and 


and no waste from failures.” 


The secret of a perfect jam or jelly texture 


is to have a correct proportion of fruit or 
fruit juice, sugar, and that natural jellifying 
substance which Nature herself makes and 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. The 


common deficiency of this jellifying sub- 


stance has been responsible for most of the 
jam and jelly making failures in the past. 


Some fruits are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very few fruits 
have enough of it to jellify all the juice they 
contain, and all fruits lose it as they ripen. 

We have extracted this natural jellifying 
substance from fruit, refined, concentrated, 
and bottled it for your convenient use. This 
is Certo. With Certo any kind of fruit— 
even those you have never before been able 
to use for jelly—will now jell perfectly 
every time. With only one minute’s boiling! 

So that you may know exactly how much 
jellifying substance various fruits require, 
we have worked out in our testing kitchens 
accurate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
let containing these recipes is under the 
label of each bottle of Certo. 

Get Certo from your grocer today. 








booklet beautifully illustrated in color 
showing new and interesting ways to serve 
them. Just mail the coupon. If you want trial 
half-bottleof Certo send10c(stampsor coin). 








Certo Corporation, 140 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 











Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades. 


CO Check here and send toc if you want trial half-bottle of Certo. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
50 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Lingerie patterns, 35 cents. 
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Quick biscuits~with “news” in every one 
But taste your shortening first 


With all the hurry-up home entertaining we do 
nowadays — Sunday night suppers, informal 
bridges and teas—I find women more eager than 
ever for quick biscuits with a new idea, out-of- 
the-average. 

All these biscuits I am giving you here are 
“interesting.” All are simple variations of a 
master recipe—all quick and easy to prepare. 

But, of course, you 
must remember if these 
are to taste so good that 
they will spread your 
fame as a cook, all the 
ingredients you use must 
taste good, too. 

For example, I would 
not think of making bis- 

cuits with a shortening 
! am unwilling to ¢aste any more than I would 
think of making a cake with milk I am unwill- 
ing to taste. And really you have no idea what 
a vast difference there can be in the taste, and 
smell, of cooking fats. 

To find out, place a little Crisco on the tip of 
2 spoon. On the tip of another, a bit of any other 
shortening. Taste first Crisco, then the other fat. 

Doesn’t Crisco taste fresh and pure, and, 
somehow, sweet? Imagine what an improvement 
Crisco’s sweetness will make in the taste of your 
biscuits—and all your cooking. 

My own biscuits, made with Crisco, are al- 
ways fluffer, more tender and snowy white. My 
Crisco pie crust is flakier; my cakes, lighter and 
delicately flavored; my 
fried foods, appetizing 
and well-cooked, without 
a trace of a greasy taste. 
With such results as 
these, do you wonder 
that 2,500,000 house- 
keepers gladly pay a few 
pennies more for Crisco? 
WINIFRED S. CARTER 








STANDARD BISCUIT RECIPE 


2 cups bread flour 4 tablespoons Crisco YY teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons baking powder 34 cup milk or water 


Sift dry ingredients together 3 times. Work Crisco in with fork. 
Add liquid gradually. Form dough into shape, roll 4 inch thick, 
cut. For scone-shaped biscuits, cut squares, then diagonally in 
half. Brush top of biscuits with melted Crisco or milk. These 
biscuits (and all variations) should be baked in hot oven (450° F.) 
15 to 20 minutes. Makes about 12 biscuits. 


To use buttermilk or sour milk, beat in 44 teaspoon soda for 
each cup of milk. (If milk is very thick, use a little more milk.) 
Use same amount of baking powder and follow method for either 
“drop” or “‘rolled”’ biscuits. 


(For “‘Drop” [emergency] Biscuits: Increase liquid to 34 cup. 
Drop batter by spoonfuls on Criscoed baking pan. Brush top of 
biscuits with melted Crisco or milk. 
Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 10 to 
15 minutes.) 


California 
Canton Tea Biscuit 


Spread rolled dough made from 
Standard Recipe with following 
mixture. Soften to spreading 
consistency 1% cup cream cheese, 
using syrup from preserved ginger; 
add 2 tablespoons finely chopped 
preserved ginger. Roll up like 
jelly roll; cut in slices 1 inch thick; place 2 inches apart on well- 
Criscoed baking pan, cut side down. By Miss N.G., Hollywood 





Oregon Orange Cheese Biscuits 


Use Standard Biscuit Recipe above, but before adding milk, stir 
in with a fork 14 cup grated American cheese. Dip a domino of 
sugar in orange juice and place on center of each biscuit before 
baking. By Mrs. W. H.S., Portland 


California Pin Wheels (top Xft) 


Spread the rolled dough made from Standard Recipe above with 
melted Crisco; then sprinkle with 2 tablespoons sugar and % 
teaspoon cinnamon mixed together. With fingers press in, quite 
thickly, seeded raisins. Roll like jelly roll and cut in slices and 
place 2 inches apart on baking pan, cut side down. Sprinkle top 
of each bun with brown sugar. By Mrs. O. M. W., Glendale 


Tennessee Bran Biscuits 


Served with jam they are appetizing and healthful for children. 
Follow Standard Biscuit Recipe, but use 114 cups white flour and 
¥% cup bran flakes. By Mrs. C. A. P., Victoria 


Washington Scotch Scones (/ft) 


Quite easy to make from Standard Recipe above. Sift 2 table- 
spoons sugar with dry ingredients. Use %4 cup milk mixed with 
two well-beaten eggs. Cut in squares, then in triangles. 

By Mrs. M. D., Anacortes 





California 
Orange Blossoms 


Use Standard Recipe, sifting 1 
tablespoon sugar with dry ingredi- 
ents. Sprinkle each biscuit with 
same mixture of cinnamon and 
sugar used on Pin Wheels, and 
bake with a domino of sugar 
dipped in orange juice on top 
of each. 

By Mrs. M. A. M., Fontana 


New Jersey Currant Biscuits 


Use Standard Biscuit Recipe, sifting 34 cup sugar with the dry 
ingredients. Use 14 cup milk mixed with a well-beaten egg. Stir in 
2% cup currants before adding the milk and egg. 

By Miss L. §. §., Camden 


All measurements level. Recipes tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Crisco is the registered trade-mark of a 
shortening manufactured by The Procter & Gamble Co. 









Crisco’s sweet 
flavor will 
delight you 


©1928, P&G Co. 


Free: ‘£12 Dozen 
Time-saving Recipes” 


A new and unusual cook book. 144 tested recipes, all simple, easy 
and guick to prepare. Yet each makes a perfectly delicious dish. 
Dozens of suggestions, to save you endless time and trouble. To 
receive the book, simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 


Winifred S. Carter (Dept. D-5), P. O. Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me free cook book “‘12 Dozen Time-saving Recipes.” 


Name 
Address. 
City State 
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Beaten and beaten 
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Be A el Ai tos se ch AN 


Breakfast eggs, fragrant spices, and salad oil 
with the golden look of melted amber, are 
blended by a treasured old recipe to make 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise. 

Beating, eternal beating, produces that 
harmony of taste, that happy blend of flavor 
which comes when egg and spice and oil unite 
to form perfect, velvety mayonnaise. 


Hellmann's 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
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Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise is so 
meltingly good that many women serve it just 
as it comes from the jar. If you crave variety 
take Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise 
and to its golden self add other good things: 
crisp pickles, minced olives, cool yellow cream. 

At all grocers. The popular 1% pint size— 
25c. Other sizes 334 oz., pint and quart jars. 


Blue Ribbon 


MAYONNAISE 
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A book of 45 salads and 


lovely new ways to dress them 









_ RICHARD HELLMANN,, Inc. 
_ Long Island City, N. Y. 

Please send me the new Hellmann Blue Ribbon 
Salad-Idea Booklet. 
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eyeen at the Paris Ritz, 


>; 


A glittering rhinestone 
feather gleams smartly 


F 3 on a hat of black silk felt. / q 











Two dull silver buckles 
at the side of a dashing 
wine-red hat in felt. 


Favored by many chic 
women is the béretlike 
type, draped at side. 


A capeline of black 
horsehair, with black 
velvet and white satin 
crown—from Talbot. 





A bright plaid scarf of 
silk to complement a 
tailored hat and suit. 





Black suéde and pat- 
ent leather, with small 
side buckles of steel— 
offered by Marouf. 


Typical of the Schi- 
aparelli sports 
clothes that have 
taken Paris by 
storm is a black and 
white hand-woven 
pull-over in asym- 
metric design, 


Talbot uses mul- 
ticolor Persian 
embroidery on an 
unusual bag of 
black suéde. 


Matching satin bands 
on a beige woolen 
blouse—a smart trim- 
ming note often seen, 


a 


¥ 


ne a 
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Beige jersey with brown but- 
tons and amusing deep cuffs of 
Puritanic inspiration. 








At left—A two-piece rain suit 
of gray asperic, rubber- 
backed—from Schiaparelli. 





At right—Gray flannel sports 
suit, with gray and blue jer- 
sey jumper—from Rasmus. 
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PIECES 


Casserole; pie 
plate; utilitydish; 
bread pan; 6 cus- 
tard cups —only 
$5.15. 


sy 15 buys enough PYREX 
dishes for all your 
every-day baking 


(y= $5.15! And you can do affect taste; crackle or craze. Need 
all your every-day baking 10 scouring. Last for years. 

in Pyrex ovenware. Bake hun- And a Pyrex outfit for this better 
dreds of recipes in these 10 Pyrex baking, hotter, 
dishes that are so cleverly pat- quicker serving—is 
terned you can use them for only $5.15! Take 
dozens of different foods. this list to your 


hardware or depart- 
They Bake So Much Better , 


ment store today. 


All foods bake better in Pyrex s == 

dishes than in metal. It’s the way This 1s the P. -* —— Bottles 
gy i tores. 

Pyrex ware stores up heat in it- $5.15 List Raven Mek o ills 


Mouth. 8 ounces 








self—then distributes it evenly to Covered casserole, either 


the food within, baking every 
part—crust, sides, center—equally 
well, clear through. 

Only half the dishwashing, too. 
For of course your Pyrex baking 
dishes are also serving dishes. They 
retain heat, keep second helpings 
piping hot. They never discolor food; 


No. 623 round, No. 653 
square, No. 633 oval, or 


o. 643 shallow in the medium size. ...... $1.75 
Utility dish, No. 231—medium size......... 1.00 
Six custard cups, No. 410—3-0z. size....... .60 
Pie plate, No. 209—medium size........... -90 
pot ee No. 212—medium size........... .90 

This Economical Baking equipment..... $5.15 


(All prices slightly higher in West and Canada) 
Every piece of Pyrex Ovenware is 
guaranteed for 2 years against break- 
age from oven heat. 








Send 4c for this Sample Pyrex Custard Cup 


This coupon not good after August, 1928 

















; GLASS WORKS, D 

pining, NewYork ‘ 

Slosed find 40 in stamps to cover partial 

bf mailing ove sample custard cgp of gen 
Pyrex ovenware, sh 4 


Send Today 


For this coupon, 
with 4c in stamps, 
we will send one 
sample custard cup 
of genuine Pyrex 













ovenware—only j in stamps 
one cup toa family. for this sample Pyrex 
en ta Custard Cap 


Please print name. 
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()N account of their special meas- 
urements Wilbur Coon Shoes 
fit with a glorious comfort from the 
very first. On the outside they 
sparkle with style. Inside, your foot 
rests snug in happy ease. Perhaps 
you need AA heel, A instep, B ball, 
or some other special measurements. 
In Wilbur Coon Shoes you can get 
them. 


No slipping heels, no gaping sides, 


none of those wrinkles at the arch 


Those special measurements keep 
your whole shoe fitting like a glove 
—with firm smoothness—every- 
where. A built-in arch support re- 
lieves arch troubles, holds the foot 
in shapely, natural grace. You have 
no idea how dainty your foot will 
look in a Wilbur Coon Shoe. 


More than 200 separate fittings 
From 1 to 12—From AAAA to EEEEE 


Every pair has the special meas- 
urements, built in at the factory. 
Every pair gives that welcome com- 
fort, beneath its charming style. In 
all leathers and fabrics, for any oc- 
casion. Most models only $8 to $11. 
Try on just one pair at your Wilbur 
Coon dealer’s. You'll enjoy both 
style and comfort in a shoe that 
really fits. 





You dont have fo 


steal a little comfort 
in 


NS C4 


MONICA 


The woman who never 
could be fitted in pumps 
can wear these gracefully. 
In black eauk td. pat- 
- leather, burnt oak tan 





A heel-clingin, 
one-strap that slenderizes 
the most difficult foot. In 
black glazed kid, patent 
leather, burnt oak tan kid. 


dainty 


NAN 





A three strap sandal with 
a non riding strap for <a 
tremely narrow heels. I 

patent leather, ey 
glazed kid, sorrel tan kid. 


COLLEEN 





A three eyelet tie. Sup- 
ports the arch and instep; 
clings to heel. In black 
lazed kid, patent leather, 
Burnt oak tan kid, white 





- 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














5749 


r iN YONE would strike a pose 
\ g| before a background of white 





Way rec en hat aa frock were as 
gay and bright as summer itself. Made 
without sleeves for long, hot days on the 
beach, or with sleeves for the last days of 
school, the dress above has very chic go- 
dets in the skirt. Hat and dress are cool 
and practical made of colored linen bound 
with white. For the blond child, yellow 
is particularly smart, light blue always 
becoming; for darker hair rose, tangerine 
or brown; for red hair lavender or green. 
No. 5749 comes in sizes 4 to 14. 
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TRADE MARK 


TYLISH STOU Abe \ \r 
VOursizes) pies) \ 





Vance Frrer ) 


TRADE MARK 





Name. 


Free Booklet tells shoe secrets that you 
should know. Write for your copy. 





Address 
= 
47 Canal St. WisGon@ Rochester, N. Y. 











A touch of the nautical lends one swag- 
ger authority in directing seashore activi- 
ties. A sailorish tie completes the small 
boy’s suit below, sizes 1, 2, 4 and 6. 
Trousers and kimono sleeve blouse are 
sewed together, and may be in two shades 
of brown, green or blue linen, or in blue 
and white, with a black satin tie. 

Very small play frocks, such as that at 
lower left, sizes 1, 2, 4 and 6, are smartest 
when very simple. No. 5746 may be made 
all in one color—light blue, lavender or 
green—or collar and sleeve bands may 
be contrasting or a darker shade of the 
same color, matched by a band on the 
bottom of the skirt. 
































© 1927 W. B.C. Co. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
50 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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Gold Seal Inlaid 
No. 7152/5 














cost. 


May, 1928 . 





RULY an exhibit . 


First, is a warm-toned gray back- 
ground, wide-spotted with rich brick- 
red tiles—for a library or living room 
where color-warmth is needed. 


Then, a delightful all-over pattern in 
pastel shades of green and blue on a 
two-toned background, individualized 
by an occasional darker flowered tile— 
delightful for bedroom or nursery. 


Next, an ‘‘unstudied” green design, 
made up of unmatched, harmonizing 
tiles,— apparently laid at random— 
which will simply delight you in sun- 
parlor, dining room, or entrance hall. 


Go. 
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ld Seal Inlaid 
No. 1/4208 

















. an exhibit of amazing interest! For here are 
‘works of art”’ in modern flooring, plus soil-proof advantages never be- 
fore found in inlaid linoleum. What a marvelous combination of the beau- 
tiful and practical is exhibited by the new patterns in Gotp Seat INLaws. 


As surely as a fine painting adds charm and distinction to a room so will 
these modern designs bring beauty and character—and at a fraction of the 
Let us look at the selections shown here. 


Then, a picturesque creation reproduc- 
ing a floor in the Alhambra. A back- 
ground of warm-hued tiles dotted here 
and there with conventionalized flow- 
ered insets in brighter colors. 


Below, are three strikingly handsome 
examples of Karnean Marbled Inlaid. 
Marble itself is no lovelier in its mellow 
richness of coloring grace of 
veining . . . subtle shadings of tone. 


When you see these patterns you will 
foresee how magically they will trans- 
form certain rooms. 


We can show here but seven of the scores of new patterns and color- 
combinations, but each new number is distinctive ... exclusive. All are 
genuine inlaid linoleum with colors inlaid through to the burlap back. 
All possess the remarkable soil-proof features described at the right. 


Don’t these smart, alluring floorings beckon to you with their decorative 
possibilities? Their cost is very reasonable. 


**Monte Carlo’: Karnean Marbled Pattern No. 6062 


REE! The valuable illustrated book on home decorating. 
suggestions and color schemes to help you plan up-to-date interiors based on the 
; latest ideas in the use of color. Address Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





It contains practical 
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“Sea Foam”: Karnean Marbled 


No. 56/173 


No. 3/4207 








of LL Gop Seat Intaips will be made by 
the Sealex Process—a sensational manu- 
facturing improvement perfected by our technical 
staff—the effect of which is to penetrate and seal 
the tiny dirt-absorbing pores of the goods. A super- 
finish is thus produced into which dirt cannot be 
ground. Even hot fats, fruit juices, alcohol, ink or 
full strength ammonia can be easily removed with- 
out leaving a spot or stain. 


The result? Gorp Sear In-taims—made by the 
Sealex Process—can be cleaned almost as easily 
as glazed tile. Scrubbing is not necessary. The 
Sealex Process greatly increases the durability of 
this comfortable, quiet, attractive flooring, be- 
sides giving the colors a rich, velvety lustre. 


The Sealex Process will be used in the manu- 
facture of Gotp Seat INLains, Jaspé, Romanesgq, 
Plain and Battleship Linoleums. The Gold Seal 
emblem of quality identifies the genuine. 

Conco.teum-Narren Inc., Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 


Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Atlanta, Minneapolis, 
Dallas, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Rio de Janeiro. 


i 









Ac left: Gold Seal Inlaid 
Above: Gold Seal Inlaid 


“Rajah”: Karnean Marbled 
Pattern No. 3042 
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Montag’s 


FAPIER SEVILLE 


This new writing paper makes 
old-fashioned stationery look 
positively dowdy. The envelopes 
have the smart, new, pointed flap 
and are innerlined with tissue, 
decorated in a richly colorful 
modernist Spanish design. 


The paper itself is unique in 
texture, with an engaging irreg- 
ular striping that is most smart. 


White, Grey, Blonde or Laven- 

der—ribbon-tied in gayly deco- 

rated, self-covered boxes of 24 

sheets and 24 envelopes. Price— 

. $1.00 at fine stores everywhere. 
* * Ld 


For those who cannot obtain Montag 
Writing Papers locally, we have pre- 
pared a special introductory assortment. 
The Mood Package for $1.00—eight 
sheets and envelopes each of Three ex- 
quisite Montag papers for the Three Moods 
of letter writing—formal, informal and 
business. A full quire, beautifully boxed, 
price $1.00 postpaid. (Canada, $1.10.) 


MONTAG BROTHERS, Inc., Dept. B. 
ATLANTA, GA., Los Angeles, New York 


FASHIONABLE MA. 


Etiquette Demands the Personal Letter 








Men are Like That 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Emma toyed with her salad. The new- 
business department had been run for a 
long time in a slipshod fashion. It would 
be fun to establish a system that would 
function like the one in the trust depart- 
ment. She would not offer! Long enough 
she had been cutting the path to suc- 
cess—for others. 

Herbert Harris passed his hand across 
the sleek surface of his head and then 
fumbled the silver beside his plate. This 
youth, whose gift for dealing with people 
of all kinds had won for him his recent 
promotion, was obviously embarrassed. 
Emma was sorry for him, foolishly sorry. 
After all, the boy was a good sort. 

“Oh, say, Emma,” he began at last, 
“can’t you come over and sort of straighten 
things out for me? Organize the depart- 
ment? I—I can’t get anywhere the way 
things are.”’ 

“You see, Herbert,” Emma parried, 
““T’m very busy just now.”’ 

“Yes, I know, but you do your work so 
easily. Oh, please, Emma!”’ 

“Allright. Meet me an hour earlier to- 
morrow morning.”’ 


EVERAL hours later Emma talked 

things over with her mother. “I’m 
just discouraged, mother,’’ she choked. 
“Do you suppose I’ll ever accomplish any- 
thing?”’ 

‘““You’ve done well, honey,’”’ Mrs. Mor- 
rison consoled. “So young and making a 
hundred and fifty a month.” 

“Oh, bother the salary! I want a 
chance. Ten years from now I'll still be 
an untitled clerk. Men can see just two 
types of women—their wives and the 
stenographers who work just long enough 
to get some pretty clothes and a husband.” 
At nine o’clock the next morning, however, 
she was having an excellent time among 
Herbert’s disordered files. John Wain- 
wright had probably been watching her 
some time when she became aware of his 
presence just beyond the boundary of the 
new-business department. There was, of 
course, no reason for her to be self-con- 
scious, but she was. 

“T’m just helping Mr. Harris,’’ she ex- 
plained evenly, but she patted her hair in 
that nervous little way she detested. ‘“‘He 
claims that getting things systematized 
isn’t his line.” 

“Decidedly it seems to be yours,”’ John 
Wainwright added. 

“You should have said unfortunately,” 
Emma corrected. 

“And why?” 

“‘Because men think what I am doing 
indispensable but of less importance than 
the work they like,’’ she replied with a lit- 
tle edge to her voice. 

“Their error,’’ was the laconic comment. 


HE day began monotonously—and 


ended with Emma crossing again with’ 


Herbert to the new-business department 
and working entirely heedless of the pass- 
ing minutes. The street lights were send- 
ing their reflections through the windows 
when she closed the cabinet satisfied that 
she had reduced a section of Herbert’s 
chaos to order. In its depopulated state 
the bank—despite the flowers here and 
there that tried to mock the solitude— 
looked to Emma like a vast, ornate prison. 
For a moment she thought that only she 
and Herbert remained. Then she heard 
the click of keys across the marble aisle 
and saw that John Wainwright was closing 
his desk. A sigh from a teller’s cage two 
windows away revealed a youth who 
mopped his brow in anguish. 

“What’s the matter, Bob?’”? Emma 
asked. ‘‘Settled out again?” 

“Oh,” came the desparing groan. “‘Gets 
worse every time I go over it. Ten dollars 
out. Please see if you can’t find it, Emma.” 

As Emma began her tedious checking 
of the teller’s day, she saw that John 
Wainwright sat in his revolving chair with 


the afternoon paper open before him. In 
thirty minutes she found the mistake and 
turned accusingly to her beneficiary. 

“Tf you don’t tell the president how 
many times I’ve done this for you,’’ she 
said with an irritation that sent the smile 
from the young man’s face, “‘I’ll never 
help you again.” 

“‘Oh, Emma,”’ the teller quavered, ‘‘do 
you want me to be fired ?”’ 


UT Emma did not reply. She was hat- 
ing herself for the resentment she felt 
and for letting John Wainwright hear her. 
But when Wainwright joined her at the 
door there was nothing in his manner to 
indicate that he had taken note of the 
unpleasant remark. 

“‘T’ve worked late, too,”’ he said. “Let 
me drive you home. Where do you live?”’ 

The next morning she experienced a 
mild return of her old cheerfulness. Some- 
thing would turn up—something must; 
and in the meantime she was young and 
healthy and pretty enough and doing 
work that interested her Since there was 
nothing more to explain to John Wain- 
wright, her old routine was undisturbed. 
Emma was again intent upon doing only 
that which was expected of her. 

The morning held John Wainwright in 
conference in the outer office. Whenever 
Emma lifted her eyes, she could see him 
looking earnestly into the face of the per- 
son to whom he talked. His brown hair 
waved back from a smooth, high forehead; 
his lean, well-chiseled face was more that 
of scholar than banker. Impelled by a 
motive she did not analyze, Emma looked 
at herself in the mirror of her hand bag. 
Serious, wide-set eyes, a nose with a bridge 
too Grecian for the mode American, a 
chin that balanced the nose, a forehead 
there was no way to conceal. The lips 
were not very firm, and they had a provok- 
ing way of betraying her by a quiver. But 
her straight hair was like sun upon ebony. 


HEWN suddenly from the outer office 
words bored into Emma’s conscious- 
ness. John Wainwright was considering a 
request for an increased loan on Alta Vista 


_real estate—a rather remote suburban sec- 


tion which Emma knew to have under- 
gone a reaction following a period of 
inflated values. 

‘**At the time I requested the loan,” a 
man was arguing, “I needed only about a 
quarter the house’s appraised value. You 
lend up to fifty per cent, don’t you?”’ 

John Wainwright nodded. ‘In other 
words, you want us to increase the loan 
on another first mortgage substituted for 
the old?” 

“Yes,’’ the man replied, ‘‘and I’m in 
need of the money right away.”’ 

“Miss Morrison,” John Wainwright 
directed, ‘‘will you bring me the data re- 
lating to the Craig loan in Alta Vista?’’ 

Emma found the papers, handed them 
to John Wainwright and returned to her 
desk. She knew it was all as the man had 
indicated. The appraisal of the property 
showed a valuation of $20,000. Only 
$5000 was lent, but she knew that else- 
where in the files was the record of changed 
conditions which would certainly make a 
new appraisal as low as $10,000 and the 
present loan on the property the maxi- 
mum the bank was permitted to make. 

“Drive out with me and look over the 
place,” Craig urged, and John Wainwright 
accompanied him immediately. 

Emma sat going over the situation in 
her mind. The trip to Alta Vista would 
not reveal what she knew to be true—that 
two proposed factories were ruining the 
section for residences. John Wainwright 
had been in the city so short a time that 
he could not know what Emma had learned 
through the years. The executive commit- 
tee of the bank had long ago formed the 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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Regular Package 10¢ 
Family Size 25¢ 
Except in Far West 


and Canada 


A Nut-like Flavor 


found in no other oats 


Fireless Cooked 
~at the Mill~ 
for 12 Hours 


3-Minute Oat Fraxssis different from 
any oat product that you have ever 
tasted, in quality, appearance and 
flavor. This is because it is made under 
our new and exclusive process, during 
which it is Fireless Cooked—at the 
Mill—for 12 Hours. Once you have 
tried 3-Minute Oat FLakgs, you will 
never again be satisfied with ordinary 
oats, therefore look for the Big Red 3 
on the package which readily distin- 
guishes the genuine from all imitations. 


A new, delicious flavor 
found in no other oats 


Fireless Cooked —at the Mill—for 12 Mours in 
big, tight cookers that retain and thoroughly 
blend all of the proteins, minerals, volatile oils 
and vitamins, these plump, selected oat grains 
develop a new, nut-like deliciousness heretofore 
unknown in any oat product. 


Children like it and 
it is good for them 


Children who must be coaxed to eat other 
cereals are fond of 3-Minute Oat Faxes be- 
cause of its light, fluffy, appetizing appearance 
in the dish and its different, delicious flavor. As 
all of the food value of the whole grain is re- 
tained, it is an unequaled builder for their little 
bodies. 

Just try 3-Minute Oat Frakesonce—and you'll 
always use it. If your grocer can’t supply you, 
send us his address and 3¢ to cover mailing 
charges and we'll send you that interesting 
booklet, “ The Story of 3-Minute Oat FLAKES,” 
and a sample package to try. 





THREE Minute CEREALS COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Turee Minute Cerearts Company, 
717 Sixteenth Street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Please send mea sample package of the genuine 3-MINUTE 
Oat Frakesand your booklet. Enclosed find 3¢ for postage. 
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THE PLATE WITH THE UNLIMITED TIME GUARANTEE 
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as much silver 


hi AAO SUCRE SOOT TT SE 








OU CaN NAVE 


twice 








T is a lot, isn’t it? — twice as much silver. 
But you can have it. Indeed you can! 
Why a 34-piece set costs only ..... 
... but let us tell you about it first— 

It’s the famous Wm. Rogers & Son Silver 
(and, of course, you know what that means!). 
But did you know that every piece is not only 
heavily plated with pure silver, but the pieces 
you use most are reinforced with extra silver- 
plate where the hardest wear comes? 

And each piece bears an unlimited time 
guarantee. Unlimited, mind you! If, at any 
time (in fifteen, twenty, thirty years, or as 
long as you have it), you are dissatisfied with 
the service the silver gives, it will be replaced. 

Now, from what you know 
of fine plated ware, what 
would you think such a 34- 
piece set should cost? You'll 
probably guess twice its price 
—most women do. Yet the 
set, as pictured here, costs 
only $20.25. 

For the difference between 
$20.25 and what you would ex- 
pect to pay for such a set you 








can have salad forks, butter spreaders, 
bouillon spoons, iced-tea spoons and serving 
pieces—pieces so necessary to have... and 
that you can have by choosing Wm. Rogers 
& Son Silver! 

And the patterns—are they beautiful? The 
pictures answer that. And whether you select 
Triumph (shown above) or Mayfair, you'll 
sense the appreciation your guests show for 
your good taste every time you entertain. 
There may be a little envy, too, over a table 
that has such ample silver service—for you 
will have twice as much, you know. 





See both these stunning patterns at your 
jeweler’s. You'll find them in sets of from 20 
to 86 pieces (as well as open stock). And 
you'll be delighted at the ease with which 
you can own all the silver you’ve wanted. 
But remember 


—don’t say “Rogers” 
—say “Wm. Rogers & Son.” 


Won't you write for our booklet “How to select twice 
as much silver?” It shows every possible assortment 
that can be bought with from $9.75 to $79.00. (Prices 
slightly higher in Canada.) Address Wm. Rogers 
Mfg. Co., Dept. L. 5, Meriden, Conn. 
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Illustration painted from authoritative governmental photographs 


THE RISE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


On ty a few months ago the Mississippi River 
overflowed its banks. And, seeking refuge from 
its swollen, yellow waters, millions of men, wo 
men and children were thrown together, home- 
less, helpless, often starving—subsisting for a 
period under the most primitive conditions. 


Fifty years ago, disease would have flared up 
inevitably. Contagious diseases, spreading 
through the camps of refugees, would soon have 
threatened the entire country. Then the Missis- 
sippi disaster, dreadful as it already was, would 
have assumed terrifying proportions under the 
grim shadow of pestilence. 


But instead, from every part of the country, 
by automobile and train and airplane, vaccine and 
antitoxins in tiny, precious vials came to the 
flooded regions. Organized bands worked day 
and night, inoculating, vaccinating, applying 
all the available knowledge of preventive medi- 
cine to avert the peril of contagion. And their 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


labor was successful. At no time was there 
danger of disease ever spreading beyond the 
stricken area! 

The rise of preventive medicine has been swift 
indeed. Two generations have not gone by since 
Pasteur proved to the world that it was within 
the power of man to conquer contagious disease. 
And already typhoid, yellow fever, cholera, 
diphtheria, smallpox, scarlet fever—many of our 
worst enemies—have been mastered. 


More important still, we are no longer satisfied 
merely to fight diseases. Weare learning to guard 
against their ever appearing among us by making 
ourselves immune to their attacks. 


In this work of prevention, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons have always been recognized as important 
factors. The work of the Squibb Laboratories in 
furnishing dependable serums and antitoxins dur- 
ing such emergencies as the Mississippi disaster 
was in line with a tradition built by almost 


seventy-five years of active co-operation with the 
medical profession in its struggle against disease. 

During these years physicians have come to 
rely more and more upon the purity and relia- 
bility of Squibb Products. They have found that 
everything under the Squibb label is always of 
unquestionable trustworthiness. For the purest 
materials go into Squibb Products. Science. 
skill and care are used in their manufacture. 

Thus Squibb vaccines and antitoxins have 
given the medical profession dependable meauis 
for prevention of infectious diseases. 

Similarly, the familiar Squibb Household Prod- 
ucts, such as Bicarbonate of Soda, Epsom Sait, 
Milk of Magnesia, Castor Oil, Cod-Liver Oil, 
etc., have given thousands of homes reliable 
means with which to meet the minor emergen’ 
cies that often arise in every-day life. 

The “Priceless Ingredient” of every product is 


the honor and integrity of its maker. © 1928 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 


1858 
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(Continued from Page 108) 


habit of accepting the recommendation of 
the trust officer. Wainwright’s predecessor 
had made no mistakes, and only Emma 
knew of several she had been able to avert. 
Little good her vigilance had done her. It 
was absurd to continue—certainly if her 
opinion were not asked. Let Wainwright 
take the consequences that would be justly 
his. She tried to finish her work but failed. 
There was within her no spirit for any- 
thing at all. Perhaps the way to be happy 
was to lay aside ambition and turn to 
other things. There was Herbert Harris 
who liked her, while to him she had always 
been indifferent. 

Emma walked across the bank to Her- 
bert’s alcove. She had intended to ask 
him to take her somewhere to dance that 
night. Instead, she stood waiting while 
Herbert read a letter so engrossing that 
he did not even see Emma’s approach. 
Finally he looked up and smiled in an 
embarrassed way that changed him from 
self-confident young salesman to just boy. 

“‘Sit down, Emma,” he invited. “I’ve— 
I’ve got something to tell you.” 

““No more work for me, I hope,’”” Emma 
smiled. 

“Not on your life—not now at least,” 
Herbert replied without committing him- 
self to a future policy. ‘You see I’ve 
been waitin’ to make more money. Got 
a girl, you know. Back home. Now we 
can get married. Want to see her picture ?”’ 


ROM a bill case Herbert extracted a 

photograph and handed it toEmma. He 
was the very incarnation of Jack Horner 
on one memorable Christmas morning. 
The girl that looked out from her sepia 
background had a face baby-round and 
dimpled. The hair curled above a fore- 
head that stood for beauty rather than 
for brains, and ‘the shallow eyes were 
placed quite close together. “‘Send her my 
love, Herbert,’”” Emma said. 

The boy wrung Emma’s hand grate- 
fully. ‘‘You’re the best pal a fellow ever 
had. Betty’ll love you,”’ he prophesied. 

A few minutes later Emma returned to 
her work. Tomorrow perhaps she would 
smile upon the young teller whom she had 
helped out of many difficulties, but now 
she was in no mood to extricate her mind 
from the slough into which it had de- 
scended. She pressed the cool tips of her 
fingers to her eyes and held them there 
for a long moment, envisioning her future, 
steeling herself for the struggle. 

Astepintheouter office; voices—Craig’s 
and Wainwright’s. Wainwright was agree- 
ing to recommend the loan. An hour of 
silence on Emma’s part, and it would be 
all over. For once it should be simple to 
attend to only that which was strictly her 
business. 


ie A MOMENT John Wainwright was 
alone at his desk. Emma could see the 
scholarly stoop of his shoulders as he-bent 
over the papers before him. His first im- 
portant step in the bank would be an error. 
He did not deserve that beginning. Sud- 
denly Emma ceased futile arguing with 
herself. Automatically she took some 
papers from the drawer and carried them 
to the outer office. 

_ “Don’t recommend that loan,” Emma 
jerked out the words nervously. “Look at 
this material and you’ll see why.” 

She handed him all she had gathered to- 
gether concerning Alta Vista. Five min- 
utes later she heard a long whistle. 

“Miss Morrison,” John Wainwright 
said with conviction, “‘you ought to be 
trust officer of this bank.” 

“T haven’t an LL.B.,”” Emma smiled. 

Then the smile was lost in the old 
misgivings. Likeall the others, John Wain- 
wright would probably exploit her judg- 
ment. There was no use combating it. 
Men are like that. And she would go on 
being exploited. That was her way. 
Women also are sometimes like that. But 
Emma was not unhappy. A new exalta- 
tion lifted her spirit and sent it soaring. 

It was toward noon the next day that 
John Wainwright sought her for the first 





cease anes 


time since the epochal interview. Looking 
up from a monthly statement she was 
tabulating, Emma saw that he stood by 
her desk. “‘The president wants to see 
you,” he said. 

John Wainwright’s eyes were darker 
and more deep-set than they had seemed 
before. His eyebrows came together more 
closely, and new lines had carved them- 
selves into his face. It was a simple thing 
he said—‘“‘The president wants to see 
you”—and yet John Wainwright was 
deeply moved. 

Emma left him standing there and 
crossed to the soft-carpeted sanctum 
of the bank’s chief executive. The portly 
old gentleman adjusted his pince-nez, con- 
sulted his watch, lifted and deposited again 
the paper weight that lay upon his pile of 
open letters—all very deliberately —before 
he asked Emma to be seated. 


“FTO BE quite frank,” he began at last, 

“I’ve had my eyes opened by some- 
one who—er—sees from the perspective of 
one new to the scene. Never thought of 
your wanting to be pushed along. Now 
the boys—you know how they are. If we 
don’t change them once in a while, they 
leave, but raises generally satisfy the girls. 
They’re all thinking more about getting 
married than getting famous.” 

“But some do want to get ahead—want 
terribly,”” Emma argued. 

The president cleared his throat and 
continued. ‘‘Yesterday Wainwright told 
the executive committee how you saved 
him from a bad mistake, mentioned that 
you straightened things out for the boys 
whenever they got in tight places, added 
that you were unhappy about your pros- 
pects here.”’ 

“He told you that?” Emma gasped, 
but the president seemed not to hear. 

“So I nosed about. Several of the tellers 
added to the story. The upshot of it is, if 
you want the chance the men get, it’s up 
to us to give it to you.” 

“Oh, I do want it!” 

‘Well, here’s the idea. Your genius 
seems to be for organizing. There’re sev- 
eral departments that need going over 
now. Start in as a kind of efficiency ex- 
pert, and in a month we'll talk things 
over. Of course there’ll be a bit more 
salary.” 


S SHE passed from the president’s 
office between the pillars that made 
the aisles of the bank, she saw that doors 
had been closed to customers and that 
employes were leaving for luncheon. John 
Wainwright still sat at his desk while all 
about him the bank was deserted. He 
rose to open the little swinging gate, and 
Emma passed into the inclosure that be- 
longed to the trust department. 

“‘T want to thank you,” she said, hold- 
ing tight to the desk light. “In a few 
days you have seen what in five years no 
other man has guessed.”’ 

“You should have told them that you 
were not content to be stranded in the 
trust department. Men have to be told 
things like that.” 

It seemed to Emma that John Wain- 
wright’s eyes looked from depths remote 
yet very near, and she wondered why they 
filled her with a longing as sharp as pain. 

“I did not tell you,’’ she said. 

“T knew.” 

Looking into John Wainwright’s eyes, 
steadily now, Emma understood what 
his stumbling, inadequate, man-made 
words could never convey. 

“‘T had known only two types of women 
till I met you,” he continued. “I thought 
there must be another. One type here— 
our wives the other—you the third!” 

“And I,’”’ Emma faltered, ‘I had only 
known men without discernment.” 

For a moment John Wainwright’s face 
was darkly shadowed by the things he 
could notsay. Thenasmile broke through, 
and Emma was at ease again. 

“Life is full of little ironies,” he said. 

“* And compensations,’’ Emma added. 


“Yes,”” John Wainwright answered so- . 


berly as he went out to meet his wife for 
luncheon. 


Pope 
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r Shampooing 


“ead Healthy Hair 


Try this quick and simple method which thousands of mothers 
now use. See the difference it will make in the appearance of 


YOUR CHILD'S hair. 


NY CHILD can have hair that is 

beautiful, healthy and luxuriant. 

It is NO LONGER a matter of luck. 

Experience proves that the beauty of a 
child’s hair depends ALMOST EN- 
TIRELY upon the way you shampoo it. 

Proper shampooing is what makes the 
hair soft and silky. It brings out all the real 
life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy 
and bright. 

When a child’s hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because the 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
fine, young hair and tender scalps cannot 
stand the harsh effect of free alkali which 
is common in ordinary soaps. The free 
alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly 
injure. 

It does not dry the scalp or make the hair 
brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


F you want to see how really beautiful 

you can make your child’s hair look, just 
follow this simple method. 

First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. Then apply a little Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thor- 
a, all over the scalp, and all through 

e hair. 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified is 
all that is required. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather which cleanses thor- 
oughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust and dirt. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in the 

hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. Even while wet 
it will feel loose, fluffy and light to the 
touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 

If you want your child to always be re- 
membered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright 
and fresh-looking and make it fairly sparkle 
with new life, gloss and lustre. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter, anywhere in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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The perfect shape your nails can have 


‘This new treatment- 
ques the almond nai 
and snowy tips 

that make ingers slender 


"Tue ETERNAL CHARM of lovely hands! 


Slender, graceful, with nails beauti- 
fully almond shaped, snowy tipped and 
set in lovely crescent half moons. 


So little care is needed to give you 
this loveliness! And how quickly it 
slips away under brief neglect. 


Neglected cuticle will spoil the most 
perfect hands. It grows up on the 
nails, disfigures their natural oval shape 
and completely hides the 
half moons. And often— 
because frequent washing 
dries out the natural oils— 
the cuticle becomes rough, 
with ugly painful hang- 
nails. 

Two easy steps will 
keep the cuticle always 
smooth and shapely, whi- 
ten the tips and reveal the 
half moons: 


First-—Twist a bit of (Ajso— 
cotton around an orange 
stick and wet with Cutex 
Cuticle Remover. Work 
around the nail base with 
it. Every shred of dead 
cuticle will just wipe away, 
leaving lovely smooth 





Cutex is a marvelous 
cleanser for: 
Cleaning nail and 
Singer tips 
Removing nicotine 
and vegetable stains 
Srom the hands 


ovals. Next work under each nail tip. 
This cleanses them thoroughly and 
bleaches them snowy white. 
Second—Polish the nails. 
Third—Smooth the new Cutex 
Cuticle Cream or Oil into the cuticle. 
This keeps it beautifully smooth and 
shapely. (A final quick buffing 
heightens the brilliance of the nails.) 


Now your fingers look gracefully 
slender, with the patrician 
charm of oval nails—per- 
fect half moons. 


This method should be fol- 
lowed once a week, and the 
final use of the Cuticle Oil or 
Cream repeated daily or night- 
ly throughout the week, to 
keep the cuticle soft and 
rounded. The tips keep beauti- 
fully bleached with a touch 
every morning of the orange 
stick and cotton dipped in 
Cutex. 


You will be enchanted with 
one week’s results. Cutex 
preparations are 35c singly at 
toilet goods counters. Com- 
plete sets from 25c up—or see 
the amazing new offer below. 


Northam Warren 
New York, London, Paris 


Send coupon and 14¢ for six new manicures 
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Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cream, 
Powder Polish, new Liquid 
Polish, Polish Remover, emery 


I enclose 14c for samples of | NortHam Warren, Dept. J-5, 
114 West 17th St., New York 





board, orange stick and cotton. 
(In Canada, address Dept. 
J-5, 1101 St. Alexander St., 





Montreal.) 
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What Price Peace? 


(Continued from Page 13) 


An American woman married a mining 
man and went into a neighboring country 
where they established themselves on a 
large farm. It cost them little, but they 
improved it, and Nature codperated with 
them to make its value, some twenty 
years later, about one hundred thousand 
dollars. Presently the government wanted 
a water-right across that property. The 
man had died, but the woman occupied 
the place, and she refused. The govern- 
ment, which had but recently come into 
power, offered to buy the land at about 
twice its value. Again she refused. Her 
price was one million. 

The neighboring natives becoming rest- 
less and offensive, she now appealed loudly 
to the government of the foreign country 
for military protection. It was refused 
and she was warned that she remained on 
the farm at her own risk. She appealed 
passionately, insistently, to the United 
States. Not life protection. Money value 
was all that was at stake. 

It was at this point that I was brought 
in. Through interested friends of hers I 
read her letters pleading for help, and was 
stirred by the thought of this gallant old 
woman fighting alone. In 1912 I would 
have acted at once, would have made my- 
self a mouthpiece for “satisfaction.” 

But we have lived through a great deal 
since 1912, and it seemed to me wiser to 
investigate. After communication with 
some friends in Washington I discovered 
that the old woman’s attitude was depriv- 
ing her entire neighborhood of water rights 
and that she was persistently dramatizing 
what was mere selfishness and unreason- 
ableness. There was nothing about which 
to stir up an agitation; she had made the 
choice, her friends and her country could 
only stand by while her accepted destiny 
had its way with her. 

One wonders how often a dispassionate 
investigation of war scares would result in 
the unearthing of some situation as simple 
and as obvious as this. 


Not Yet Saints—Even Nations 


R none of us are saints—not persons, 

not nations. Weall make serious blun- 

ders and it is only right that we pay for 

them, rather than waving the flag, loading 

the guns and shrieking our innocence in 
the face of the facts. 

We put the wrong men in power some- 
times, or men prove unworthy of the enor- 
mous responsibility of high office, and the 
resultant crimes are committed, in the 
world’s eyes, by “America.” 

Yet America is not an imperializing na- 
tion, and so the hands of her women are 
the more free to act. Our own possibilities 
are not exhausted yet; emigration toward 
us, rather than from us, is still the rule. 

If what we did in the Philippines was 
somewhat imperialistic in its nature, at 
least we did it in a hesitant, half-hearted 
sortof way. Uncle Sam, pleased with him- 
self after the conclusion of the Spanish 
trouble, may be imagined standing sheep- 
ishly, boot-deep in Pacific waters, looking 
irresolutely at the troubled island, listen- 
ing to the world voices that said: “Take 
it, help it. You need it and it needs you. 
That’s the usual procedure in war—you’re 
entitled to it!” 

In the end, our lean, long, coat-tailed 
and silk-hatted relative took it, and once 
having it, he proceeded to treat it like a 
favorite child. There seems to be no ques- 
tion of this; most of our critics concede 
that the sanitation, the education, the sym- 
pathetic comprehension that was poured 
into the Philippines had little in common 
with the proceedings of most great nations 
under similar circumstances. Our finest 
men, our newest methods, our unlimited 
resources were put at their service and, 


. according to Katherine Mayo’s The Isles 


of Fear, America’s withdrawal from the 
islands would reéstablish the age-old 


misery of millions of taos—the slaves of a 
system that makes it possible for their 
own overlords to keep them in ignorance 
and want forever. 

But a part of the active pacifism of 
American women in the next year or two 
must be to find out just what the truth of 
this situation and of others really is. 
There are reputable authorities, there are 
records, statistics, facts at their source. 
We must be very careful before we judge. 
Because when we do judge, now, we mean 
to act. The nations shall not be allowed 
to break faith, to act like squabbling, lying, 
blindly furious children any longer. 

To take a concrete example. A few 
months ago, in November, 1927, to be 
exact, a great statesman in Europe stated 
flatly that his country had no intention of 
living up to her 1918 promises—promises 
solemnly made before a world court. These 
promises were to be redeemed in 1930; he 
says that they will not be. 


Ask a Few Questions 


F igatlamat great statesman in another 
country, one of the first country’s 
friends and allies, comments upon this sur- 
prisedly. He ought to know what lies be- 
hind this statement if anyone in the world 
does, but he says he is at a loss to under- 
stand it. He says that it is “‘menacing.”’ 

Both these countries were our allies in 
the Great War. And there are the plain 
facts, available to anyone who reads the 
Sunday specials ofa great daily paper. A 
says that he does not intend to keep his 
promises; B says mildly that he is sur- 
prised. , 

Do we have to be statesmen to under- 
stand that something is wrong, something 
is queer, here? We do not. 

Is there any good reason why we should 
not extend an invitation to the nearest 
consul, or underconsul, of the country of 
A and ask him to come to one of our club 
meetings and tell us why, in the public 
prints, one of his representative men is 
quoted as saying that their mutual coun- 
try will not keep her promises? 

That would seem to be a perfectly sane 
and reasonable thing to do—the chances 
are that he would come at once, and with 
great concern and respect. If he did not 
he would hurt his cause with us, and no 
diplomat is anxious to do that. 

That would bea first step. If his expla- 
nation of his country’s breach of faith 
seemed to us unsatisfactory we could in- 
vestigate a little more; write the ambas- 
sador at Washington, for example, and 
ask him if we were right in supposing our- 
selves in full possession of the facts of the 
case. 

The mere fact of our interest, of our per- 
sistent airing and analyzing of the situation 
would cause a panic at the embassies. 
American women threatening to refuse to 
travel on Ruritanian ships, refusing to buy 
Ruritanian toys, warning their merchants 
that Ruritania was in disgrace. We should 
have agitated American-Ruritanians ca- 
bling madly homeward and alarmed Ruri- 
tania cabling back, and in no time at all 
the threatened cloud would blow by. Such 
clouds do darken the international skies 
occasionally—occasionally, we would be 
told reassuringly, but it was nothing—a 
mere misunderstanding, a misquotation. 
Certainly Ruritania meant to live up to 
her promises! 

But suppose that Ruritania proved res- 
tive and hinted that what she did with her 
promises was her own affair? And suppose 
that through our own government a sol- 
emn notice was served upon her that after 
a given date, should she continue to resist, 
American women would have no further 
interest in her merchandise? 

This would mean that through the great 
arteries of our club and church and social 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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..-@ last, lingering look when a truly lovely 
woman goes sweeping past! 























I turned to look 


after her on the street 
ss « it may have been YOU! 


Ww? 
ant BO] 
| KON 
ie so, I apologize! As a usual thing alc chance, wear Red Cross Shoes? Then 


I’m really a mannerly sort of person 
—notatall given tostaring, lassure you... 


But, after all, life is short and not so 
overstocked with beauty but that a mere 
man may be forgiven for indulging in a 
last, lingering look when a truly lovely 
woman goes sweeping past! 

Do you suppose it could have been you? 

I wonder if you have sort of a dark blue 
dress—a filmy sort of thing that ripples as 
you move? 

And I wonder if you have a walk that 
makes one think of a summer breeze play- 
ing over a wheat-field . . . buoyant, unre- 
strained, superbly poised? 

One last wonder—if you don’t mind my 
being a bit personal—do you, by any 


it must have been you! 
yee who know about such things 
tell me that a graceful carriage, a 
flowing, beautiful walk always begins with 
the feet. And, to my masculine mind, I 
must say that sounds reasonable. 


They point out that only shoes that fit 
perfectly in action and repose, only shoes that 
are perfectly easy at all times, allow a woman 
to be naturally graceful when she walks. 





FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION AND REPOSE 


Product of THtE UNiTED STaTEs SHOE COMPANY, 





They tell me, too, that The Red Cross 
Shoe is that kind of a shoe . . . more so 
than most. And that women buy this shoe 
at first for its ultra good looks and then ever 
after for its ultra good behavior as well! 


So now, whenever I see a charming 
woman modishly shod, and with a walk 
like a young goddess . . . it just naturally 
brings to mind Red Cross Shoes! Surely, 
you must wear them? 

* * * * * 






ED CROSS SHOES are remarkable 
eee you know, for each pair is 
shaped over the famous, exclu- 
4 we sive ““Limit’’ lasts, that insure 
ie correct fit, always. Because 
these lasts were derived from an exhaustive study of 
feminine feet, every measurement, or “ Limit,’’ was 
established with scientific accuracy. Tread, vamp, 
instep, heel—at every point, The Red Cross Shoe 
fits, glove-snug, but without pinching. 
Then, too, there’s the exclusive Arch-Tone Su 
port, that gives just the right uplift to the active arch. 
And you have only to see Red Cross Shoes— 
whether for street, sport, or formal wear—to know 
at once that they are designed by Frenchmen, for 
who else could put such chic into shoe leather? 
The best shoe shop in your town is showing the 
lovely new models of this famous shoe—models 
for you and for daughter, too. 
FREE BOOK! Send for interesting little book, 
* “Walk in Beauty,’ that tells you bow to 
acquire that grace of carriage so much admired. 
Address Dept. J-5. 


Cincinnati 
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Slip 


... as easily as you slip off a rumpled gown 


How often do you hear women say 
“Td give anything if I didn’t tire 
so easily.” Or, “I never seem to get 
quite enough sleep.” They make a 
problem out of it—this question of 
energy and sleep. When, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the real problem is not 
“energy and sleep” but “food and 
digestion.”” The less energy your 
stomach needs for its digestive 
work, the more energy the rest of 
your body is going 
to have for other 


These are the marvelous digestive 
qualities of Thompson’s that produce 
the alert minds and energetic bodies 
that users of Thompson’s enjoy. 
And, of course, when you go to bed 
with a rested stomach you get up the 
next morning with a rested body. 


Drink Thompson’s Whenever You 
Feel the Need for Food 

At breakfast, for example, give 

your toast the com- 





things. And when 
you try to rest your 
body in sleep while 
your stomach is 
wide awake and 
working overtime, 
why of course “‘you 
never seem to get 
enough sleep.” 


Thompson’s 
Wholly Digestible 


Thompson’s “ Dov- 
BLE MALTED’’ 
Malted Milk is 
probably the most 
easily digested, bal- 
anced food known. 
A complete meal in 








Gone! — That “Always 
Tired” Feeling 


—in its place, glorious all-day energ 
and_nights of refreshing sleep . 


panionship of a cup 
of hot “‘DouBLE 
Maurtep.’’ The 
starches in the toast 
will be digested 
quickly by Thomp- 
son’s. And through- 
out the morning 
you'll “feel” theben- 
efitof newlyreleased 
energy. Drink 
Thompson’s, too, 
with your regular 
meat or protein 
meals. You'll find 
the combination a 
happy one. And 
you'll find, too, that 
the malt sugars will 
correct any tend- 








itself, it is digested 
almost instantly. More than that, 
when taken with other foods it 
sends a whole army of malt en- 
zymes to the rescue of your body 
enzymes—and together they make 
quick work of digestion. In starchy 
foods alone, Thompson’s digests 
fully 4 to 5 times its own weight. 


ency your appetite 
may have towards overeating. 


Actually “DOUBLE MALTED” 


Thompson’s is made by a scientific process. 
Unlike ordinary malted milk, it is actually 
double malted. It is a building food, too. 
Rich in calcium and phosphorus—those 
indispensable providers of firm teeth, strong 
bones and supple muscles. 


Make It at Home . . . 30 Servings to Every Pound 


You can get Thompson’s at your druggist or grocer. Chocolate Flavor or Plain. Different 
uls make a glassful—thirty servings to every pound. 


sizes. The cost is trifling—two spoon 





Gentlemen:— 





Name. 


Thompson’s Malted Milk Co. 
Dept. 53-5, Waukesha, Wis. 


O Send me a full pound of Thompson’s Sweet Chocolate Flavored 
“DOUBLE MALTED” Malted 
Pan FREE. I enclose 60c. (For plain malted milk I enclose 


O Send me a trial sample and an aluminum shaker. I enclose 25c. 


Milk and a 25c value aluminum 
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Fatigue 
From Your Shoulders 
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system the word would go forth, and that 
down to the tiniest crossroads store in the 
entire Union, Maine, Arizona, Florida, 
North Dakota, California—the ban would 
stretch its influence. Shoppers every- 
where, the women who learned to make 
sacrifices in sugar and meat in 1917, would 
pass the word along: “Nothing from 
Ruritania!” 

Are we brave enough, united enough, to 
do that—we women who have desperately 
and heartbrokenly determined that some- 
thing must be done to teach the world the 
futility and the stupidity of war? If we 
are, the victory is ours. 

Wrong or right, legitimately or illegally, 
done under lawful rulers or under tempo- 
rary usurpers, the situation of the imperi- 
alists has gotten into a good deal of a 
muddle. English, German and French 
and, to a lesser extent, American interests 
have been grafted deep into Orient soil, 
and our yellow and brown neighbors are 
beginning to feel that five in a bed is a 
good deal of a crowd. Wherever machines 
and money were needed the rich machine- 
made nations of the world have rushed in, 
imposing sanitation and Christianity—or 
shall we say commercialized Christianity — 
upon sleepy, superstitious, simple people 
who are enthusiastic over neither ma- 
chines nor money, and none too eager to 
be Christianized. 

When they rise in protest, as they inev- 
itably will, it is going to help them and us, 
too, to have some few of us aware of what 
it is all about. 


The reproach that after making a his- 
toric fight for political recognition she has 
shown small interest in it, has been often 
made to the American woman. In a way 
it is, or rather was, true. 

Women, when they got the vote, were 
but languidly interested in it. They did 
not, as a class, appreciate its value; it 
pleased them to be placed upon an equal 
footing with their men as citizens, and to 
have their interest solicited for Robinson 
or Jones as President. They did not know 
Robinson from Jones, nor what all the talk 
of “parties” was about, but if they chanced 
upon a husband’s suggestion to vote for 
Jones, and Jones got in, they felt gratified 
and said ‘“‘Goody! I voted for him.” 


There'll be a Peace Plank 


A= that, as they picked up a drift- 
ing bit of information here and a good 
deal of misinformation there, they began 
to get a glimmer of light upon the troubled 
sea of politics and determined to keep 
afloat thereupon at least until some sort 
of daylight broke. Women came as dele- 
gates to the big political conventions eight 
years ago, their earnest, puzzled, troubled 
faces, during that hot July week, in curious 
contrast to, the faces of the men. 

The women were in the dark, but they 
knew it. And women hate and fear the 
dark. They were trying to get out. The 
men were in the dark, too, but they did 
not know it and went right on compla- 
cently making speeches, shouting, serpen- 
tining. Candidates were duly nominated, 
and as one party shouted sixteen minutes 
for theirs the other party had of course to 
shout seventeen minutes when their man 
was named. But neither candidate was 
a man of whom the women had heard 
anything; they were bewildered and sur- 
prised at the way things went. 

Some year, and may it be this one, that 
bewilderment and surprise is going to bear 
some fruit. Some year the women are 
going to demand a peace candidate—a 
man who is not waiting for events to shape 
his war policy but who is going to shape 
events to fit the policy he already holds. 
When the women have a platform—and it 
goes without saying that they are going to 
have a platform—one of the planks in it is 
going to be Peace. 

Peace while one Asiatic fanatic jumps 
on the flag and another shoots down an 
American woman ‘“‘in cold blood.” Blood, 
under the circumstances, is always cold. 


Peace, while the newspapers shriek re- 
venge, and now talk gravely of our inviolate 
national honor. Peace, during the mad- 
dening delays, the diplomacy and the 
rumors—with alarming reports of mobi- 
lizations and moratoriums on all sides. 
Peace, until we discover the truth. After 
which, peace is a simple matter. 

Men have been trying in vain for fifteen 
years to get women voters to align them- 
selves with one party or the other. They 
have ranted themselves hoarse from plat- 
forms, and the women sitting respectfully 
below have looked right through them and 
have said in their secret souls, ‘I may 
vote for Brown because Robinson is con- 
fessedly a crook. But all you say doesn’t 
make me admire Brown any better or feel 
that he is anything but a poor makeshift 
for a hero. I may not know much about 
politics, but I know something about men, 
and both these candidates are weak. Both 
are compromise candidates—neither one 
has had the courage to come out and say 
where he stands. But never mind; we are 
still infants, politically apes and we 
must be patient until we grow up!” 


Babbling, Merely Babbling 


STRONG, practical peace program 

would not only enlist the women of the 
United States, I can tell the politicians, but 
many a woman would bring her men along 
with her. We don’t ask the peace of cow- 
ardice and ignorance, but we do demand 
the peace of courage and understanding. 
If Jones and Robinson both believe that 
America is not big enough to make her own 
world-peace program and maintain it, 
then it is high time that we put into office 
someone who does believe in America. 

Personally, I believe in her—believe her 
to be just as high purposed and as coura- 
geous as she was in her dramatic begin- 
nings. And so believe millions of other 
American women. We believe that she 
needs her women today as she never has 
in her history before, and that the position 
she takes before the world toward wars 
and the preparations and possibilities of 
wars will influence every other nation be- 
neath the sun. 

With a sanely constructed peace move- 
ment here allying itself to other peace 
movements everywhere, and with the 
American woman behind her men, not 
this time merely with stupid bandages, 
oranges and cigarettes, but with the de- 
vastating weapon of the boycott in her 
hands, the armament that is draining their 
last strength from the lately warring na- 
tions must gradually dwindle and grow 
less, and with the laying down of arms fear 
will grow less, too, and hate will’ grow less. 

Peace is the natural thing. In establish- 
ing it we do not impose a supernormal con- 
dition upon the world, we merely dig 
down beneath the horrible series of acci- 
dents and misunderstandings called war 
and uncover the truth. All the arguments 
that justice, decency, intelligence, civiliza- 
tion can muster are against war; war is the 
fruit of passion, greed, stupidity, unfair- 
ness. 

There is no cause for war. No human 
being dares defend it. A few simperingly 
sentimental old ladies still protest that it 
brings out the manly and heroic qualities 
of a generation, and certain old military 
war horses still snort that it keeps that 
glorious flag, sir, where it belongs, sir, 
above all the banners of the world. But 
this is the babbling of fools. The old 
ladies feel faint when they see blood, and 
the old man is drinking a mint julep 
without any particular concern for what 
that does to the flag, as he speaks. 

No man who was in France or Flanders 
in 1914-1918 has any illusions as to the 
qualities war awakens in human breasts 
or connects those months and years of 
freezing, wondering, starving, suffering, 
homesickness with anything so remote as 
a flag. 

Certain war details touched you more 
than others, and certain ones did me. It 
is strange that some one or other poignant 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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~for that fresh touch 
of flavor that 
springtime menus 
raterare! 





















Serve fruit ~ but serve it 
under the brand that guar- 
antees quality in advance 


Wise menu planning suggests that you 
serve fruit often—that you make it a part 
of everyday meals. 


But that is not enough! Good household 
economy also demands that you get full 
value for your money—real quality and 
flavor in every food you serve. 

That’s one important reason why so 
many women are today insisting on Dex 
Monte Canned Fruits—why Det MonteE 
is the largest selling, most popular brand of 
canned fruits in the world! 


In each variety, Det Montz offers a per- 
fection of fruit and richness of syrup de- 
veloped by more than sixty years of canning 
experience. Back of this label is a far-reach- 
ing, responsible organization—pedigreed 
orchards in the finest fruit growing sections 
of the world—the most modern equipment 
—and all those other essentials that alone 
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Hel Monte 


BRAND 


QUALITY 


Peach 


oalad 


To prepare the 
salad illustrated 
above, place a 
DEL MONTE 
Peach Half on 
a bed of lettuce. 
Fill center of 
the peach with 
chopped nuts 
and raisins. 
Garnish witb 
cottage cheese 
balls and serve 
with mayon- 
naise. 


y 
Nel Monte 


ae 


PE A C H 3 S a ae 


<a. GETS Saag sage pamaempenargesempmeteese oS 
. 


can guarantee uniform quality, year in and 
year out. 


In buying your own canned fruits, why 
not depend upon the assurance Det MonrTeE 
always offers? It covers a complete line of 
canned fruits, vegetables and prepared foods! 
No more trouble to ask for Det Monte 
—and it means so much in extra menu satis- 
faction. 


| Just be sure you say FEY, MONTE 


IT PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU WANT THE BEST 












THREE 
MINUTES~ NO 
MORE! 


Wouldn’t you like 
these simple peach 
desserts? 

















































All day long, busy at work! Children 
and friends—duties at home— recreation 
and social interests! Is it any wonder you 
sometimes want a quick dessert? 

Yet for all that, a dessert must be good as 
well as easy. That’s why peaches are such 
a leading favorite in millions of American 
homes. 

They not only make a delicious treat by 
themselves—in no time at all—but quickly 
fit into many other dishes with hardly a 
moment’s extra work. 

Recently we asked eleven leading domes- 
tic science authorities for the easiest peach 
dessert or salad they could name. ‘Three 
minutes for preparation,” we said, ‘*no 
more.”’ One suggests Det Monte Peach 
Halves on rounds of sponge cake, with 
raspberry jam thinned to a sauce. Another 
recommends Det Monte Peach Halves 
rolled in cocoanut and filled with sherbet 
or ice cream. Another, Det Monre Sliced 
Peaches diced and served in whipped cream 
with pieces of marshmallows. Another, Dex 
Monte Sliced Peaches and the hot peach 
syrup, served on left-over rice. 

So it goes! Even for more elaborate dishes, 
Det Monte Peaches hardly need a special 
recipe—and never any extra fuss or bother. 
Add them to almost any favorite dessert or 
salad—and you make it a little fresher, a 
little different, a great deal more likely to 
please. 

And these simple foods are not only de- 
licious—they bring to your menus that fine 
fruit-balance so essential in every diet at 
this season of the year. 

For greater convenience, Det Monre 
Peaches are packed both Halved and Sliced. 
Both are the same luscious fruit—both ready 
for instant service. The many other Dex 
Monte Foods are just as tempting, just as 
easy to serve—such delicious fruit varieties 
as Apricots, Pineapple, Pears and Plums— 
such healthful vegetables as Spinach, As- 
paragus, Peas, Corn and Tomatoes—such 
tempting meat substitutes as Salmon and 
Sardines! Many others, too— all high in 
quality but economical in cost. 
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SEND FOR FREE RECIPES 

We have just prepared a newrecipe book, ‘* Peaches 
—11 Food Experts Tell Us How to Serve Them’’; 
also an assortment of folders containing special reci- 
pes for the service of Det Monte Fruits and Vege- 
tables. Let us send them to you free, together with 
‘The Det Monte Fruit Book.’’ Address Depart- 
ment 126, California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, California. 
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'~ How you 
can help him 
WIN! 


The very food you serve at the table can aid him in 


avoiding a condition that holds men back. 


WIFE, in a sense, is custodian of her hus- 

band’s health. The very food she serves at 
the table can be an important ally in his daily 
battle for success. 

To many men the lunch table is merely a 
place to discuss business. Food is a secondary 
consideration. They order automatically and 
they eat what is put before them. It is at home 
that the proper precautions must be taken to 
guard against the menace of constipation. 

While physicians trace a high percentage of 
all illness to this unnatural condition, they 
admit freely that in many cases it could be pre- 
vented by proper diet balance. 

Too little bulk in modern food is one of the 
outstanding causes of constipation. The place 
to correct this trouble is at its source, the table. 

Millions of people avoid constipation because 
they eat a bowl of Post’s Bran Flakes every 
morning for breakfast. This delicious cereal 
provides bulk which is so necessary to proper 
functioning, and it is so 
good to eat that it delights 
the palate every day. 





You owe your family’s 
health this two weeks’ test 





Constipation must not be 
neglected!* Do not expect 
to correct it with a single 
serving of bulk food. To be 





effective, bran must be 
eaten regularly, every 
day. That is why it is so 











Business is a fascinating 
mistress. In his pursuit of 
success a man is likely to for- 
get even his health. It is part 
of a wife's job to help him 


preserve proper balance in the 


ii aes 











SEND THIS COUPON FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE 
Postum Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me your free booklet and a sample package of 
Post’s Bran Flakes, so I can see how good it tastes. 


Dept. B-258 











NAME 
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important that you /zke 
the bran you eat. Start 
a two weeks’ test by 


food he eats. 














mailing the coupon be- 
low for a free sample 
which will show you how delicious Post’s 
Bran Flakes is, or by ordering a regular pack- 
age from the grocer. 


Tomorrow morning for breakfast eat Post's 
Bran Flakes with milk or cream. You will find 
it one of the most appetizing cereals you have 
ever tasted. You will be delighted with the 
crispness and delicious flavor. 


Keep up the program faithfully for two weeks. 
You can vary it if you like by combining Post's 
Bran Flakes with fruits or berries. It also makes 
marvelous muffins and bran bread. 


After two weeks’ test we predict you will 
notice a difference in the way. you feel and you 
will find that Post’s Bran Flakes has acted as 
a natural and effective regulator. 

But don’t stop at the end of two weeks. Fol- 
low the example of millions of healthy people 
who keep on the ‘‘Road to Wellville’’ by eating 
Post’s Bran Flakes every morning. 





* Ordinary cases of constipation, brought about by 
too little bulk in the diet, should yield to Post's Bran 
Flakes. If your case is abnormal, consult a competent 
physician at once and follow his advice. 





“posts BRAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


of prevention 
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little picture among all the thousands of 
the war years will remain in one’s heart 
deeper and more terribly than any others. 
For one woman I know the unbearable 
thought, naturally, centers in the hour 
when her son fell. He was nineteen, her 
only child, and died in action in those last 
hours of the war when we all knew that 
there was to be an Armistice, but before 
there had been an actual cessation of 
hostilities. He was sent out on Saturday 
morning with a squad on a casual foray, 
and fell. He lived for some hours, but not 
until Monday, when the war was over. 
She thinks of that now, older and alone. 

There are three special little instances of 
war that find me out, over and over again, 
in the silent nights. 

Personally I hate to think of what hap- 
pened in 1861 in my husband’s family. 
There was much feeling of patriotism 
among three young brothers when the 
North called for soldiers, and twenty and 
nineteen enlisted, and little sixteen did 
too. Sixteen years old and wearing the 
blue! 

He went to the war and served and 
was presently home on his first furlough. 
He had been in hell, starved and home- 
sick to get back to his mother—to home- 
made pie and old friends and orchards 
and peace. To his own quiet bed and 
summer sunlight on an attic wall when 
he waked up in a whole house scented 
with baking gingerbread. 

He had three days of it and then he had 
to go back to his company. Poor child, of 
course he did not want to go. One of his 
brothers had been killed, the other was 
missing, he was sick and young and alone 
and afraid. 

But they had to say good-by to him, 
buck him up, send him off. His father had 
indeed to be severe with him, pull the 
child from his mother’s arms, push him 
into the old surrey. He died some months 
later in Andersonville prison, and his 
name and those of his brothers em- 
bellish a shaft in the village of Mendon, 
Massachusetts, to this day. I hate to 
think about him. 

The second war twinge for me comes 
whenever I remember an article by Corra 
Harris; I have forgotten the title, but the 
little picture stands clear. It was the 
description of a big hotel dining room in 
wartime, and close to the war zone, into 
which some very small refugee children, 
children of good families, had strayed or 
been shoved or at all events were standing 
neglected. That part of the world was 
running rivers of neglected frightened 
children in those days, and these were 
merely a few leaves on the current. 


lood for Pay — or the Armies 


HE children were bewildered, tired, 

cold and hungry, they smelled and saw 
food and came gladly, slowly toward the 
tables, stretching out their hands. But of 
course they had no money, “‘And,”’ says 
Mrs. Harris, “‘they had not learned to 
beg!” The waiters quietly and firmly 
intercepted them. No ‘food without 
money, children, even for such innocent 
little creatures as you. 

They were puzzled, they were weak and 
ravenous. They couldn’t believe that they 
were to be turned aside by indifferent 
“rown-ups from this warm, delightful 
place scented with food. The resources of 
Red Cross, relief workers, charities were 
already exhausted; more children, more 
starving women with babies in their arms 


ere pouring in by every train. The food ~ 


must be kept for those who could pay, or 
lor the armies. 

What happened to these particular 
children was not described. But there 
were many others clasped in each other’s 
arms, starved and at rest at last, in the 
Streets of that town, and in other towns, 
in those days. 

And for a third story; it always wrings 
my heart to remember one week’s account 
i a certain diary—the record of a war 
nurse in France. She was only one of 


Se 


thousands of nurses and this was only 
one of her two hundred weeks of war. 
But something about it helped to make 
this article, and all the pain and prayer 
behind it, a reality today. 

She begins the week at her window, 
early in the pleasant September sunshine 
of a certain Sunday, watching the olive- 
drab ranks march away. “They are the 
dearest-looking boys—such rosy, straight 
fellows. I wish their mothers could see 
them and hear the band and see the flag 
waving over them!”’ 

This on Sunday. On Wednesday and 
Thursday and Friday supply trains are 
coming into her sector, bandages, cots, 
stretchers, nurses and doctors. And all 
the time the guns are booming, booming 
toward the east, and the air is heavy with 
autumn haze and battle smoke. 

Sunday evening the boys begin to come 
back. “‘ Weare getting our first wounded,” 
says the diary. ‘Our beds are full now, 
and they say there are hundreds more. 
We have wired for help—no help avail- 
able—we shall have to do the best we can. 
The boys are wonderful. One boy blind 
and both hands gone; he doesn’t know it. 
I am praying he will die.” 


You Nustn’t Think in War 


HEN a break in the diary and then, 

a week later: ‘‘They brought them in 
Sunday night and all Monday until I 
thought we should all go mad. Faces, 
arms, legs, stomachs torn open—and all 
so brave, all so patient. I couldn’t help 
thinking . . . but we mustn’t think in war. 
We couldn’t even take the thick, soaked 
rags off them—nothing to put on. It’s all 
a part of it, nobody to blame, nobody 
could foresee anything like this! I suppose 
there’s a God, I suppose something’s going 
to come out of it. 

“Onething. Tuesday night when things 
were at their worst a surgeon went through 
here on his way to X. We have our own 
two men, but not enough, and a fresh crop 
of the poor fellows were on the side porch 
in the late afternoon—it was dusk, and 
Mrs. Blank told me to take him there and 
to see what he could do in the two hours 
before his train went on. 

“There were twenty-seven boys there, 
just in—awful cases—all their eyes turned 
toward us, not with hope really, but with 
something so gentle, so kind—one can’t 
write about it. Perhaps it was what 
people so often try to describe when they 
speak of an animal that knows it is 
doomed, and yet that looks to the hunter 
for mercy. Doctor B. looked about and 
said briskly, ‘What are the worst cases 
here? I have only limited anesthetics, and 
less than two hours!’ 

“And there was silence. It seemed to 
me that my heart would burst when the 
seconds went by and the boys stirred in 
their soaked, bloody uniforms; one saw 
their eyes—eyes on all sides—and the 
twilight found red everywhere—red, red, 
red—and nobody spoke!” 


What good do we do by torturing our- 
selves, remembering? Some good, surely, 
if it is our inspiration, our urge, toward 
action that shall make scenes like that as 
strange to the coming generations as 
tortures, slavery, religious persecution. are 
to us today. 

All this will not be wasted if it bears 
fruit in peace. Emily Dickinson, the 
greatest of American poets, gives us a 
beautiful phrase: ‘‘Some losses are so 
great we measure them by gain.” 

May the losses of all our wars be counted 
among these, may the agonies the mothers 
of sons have borne since the beginnings of 
history be the seed of a new law. And for 
God’s sake—I say it in all reverence—for 
God’s sake let us women of America act, 
not tomorrow, not next year, not when 
our own comfort is again menaced, but 
today—now— instantly, while there is yet 
time. 

THE END 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second of two 
articles by Mrs. Norris. 
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This one distinctive face powder 


meets the changed conditions of your 


active modern life 


Ir 1s the Armand belief that face 
powder, like fashions, should con- 
form to the life of your times. The 
most important improvement in face 
powder in fifty years is embodied in 
Armand Cold Cream Powder, pro- 
ducing a marvelous texture which 
fulfils the need of today. It stays on 
during hours of activity without re- 
newing. Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der gives you a rose petal complexion. 


Armand Cold Cream Powder is 
obtainable at all good stores at 
home and abroad. The price is $1. 
Armand, Des Moines. In Canada, 
Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Mail the coupon for this up-to-date 
trial package of the Armand Ten- 
Minute Beauty Treatment. 


The package contains: 

1 copy Armand’s New ‘“‘Ten Minutes a 
Day” beauty treatment. 

1 trial package Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der—for a rose petal complexion. 

1 trial package Armand Foundation Creme 
—a marvelous discovery for powder 
base and skin tone. 

1 trial package Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream—that liquefies the 
moment it touches the skin. 

1 trial package Armand Lip and Cheek 
Rouge—a new creation! 


Amano 


Cold Cream Lowder 


—-— 
a 
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ARMAND, 100 Des Moines St., Des Moines, lowa 


I enclose 10c, for which please send me ‘‘The 
Ten-Minute Beauty Treatment,” including the 
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In Canada, Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario 
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Famous artists design 
towels which delight 


women everywhere! 





“YOUR WONDERFUL quality towels! 
They are so good-looking and I like 
them better than any I have ever 
used!” writes one woman. And from 
hundreds of American cities—from Spain, South 
America, far-off Australia — come other letters 
praising this newest Martex success. 


First to make bath towels of greater durability 
—towels that do wear longer—Martex was also 
first to bring into the bathroom new beauty in de- 
sign through the work of well-known artists. 


Now Martex towels are more in demand than 
ever. Today in the finest bathrooms one seldom 
sees the old-fashioned all-white towel. For use 
with the colored tiles and the new pastel-tinted 
bathroom equipment, there are the Martex artist- 
designed towels—just as durable, as long wearing 
as any all-white towel ever made. 


Every Martex towel, white or colored, has the 
famous Martex underweave — closer, firmer than 
that in ordinary towels. And every color is guar- 
anteed fast. Yet, Martex towels cost no more than 
quite undistinguished towels. 


You will find Martex towels, wash cloths and 
bath mats at specialty shops and department stores, 
in the favorite bathroom colors and in all white. 


May, 1928 


New Beauty /or your BATHROOMS 





“SALEM,” a@ ship design by 
Edw. A. Wilson. At one end 
a compass-rose directing the 
course of two rollicking 
brigs. At the other end the 
sun, moon and stars. 


2 “peRuGIA,” by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, reminds one 
of the rare Perugian towels 
which delight every home- 
maker in her travels through 
sunny Italy! 


3 “CORAL SEAS,” by W. E. 
Heitland. Inspired by South- 
ern seas. It brings a touch 
of tropic warmth and color 
to Northern bathrooms. 


4, “AMERICANA,” by George 
Illian, a design of eagles 
with wings outspread,is par- 
ticularly appropriate in a 
home where Early American 
furnishings are used. 


5 “THE DUCKLINGS,” by Robert L. Leonard. A family of 
ducks swimming and drifting on a sunny pond. Sophisti- 
cated simplicity characterizes this charming design. 


“LITTLE MERMAIDS,” by Sarah S. Stilwell Weber. Fasci- 
nating little “mer-girls” with windblown hair, playing 
on far-off fairy sands—a delightfully whimsical design. 


SEND NOW for free booklet telling about the 
new Martex towels designed by famous artists. 
Address W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co., 180 
Jasper & Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MART EA 


TURKISH TOWELS . WASH CLOTHS ‘ BATH 
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BATH MATS 
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blind judgment of the hero to open either 
the door which would allow the man-eating 
beast to devour him or the door behind 
which his would-be bride waited to lead 
him to happiness, and the New York 
public was the princess who smiled enig- 
matically as the man she loved made his 
choice of doors—where the story ends. 

Was it to be the lady or the tiger? And 
what was the significance of the princess’ 
smile? Was her love such that she was 
pleased the hero had chosen well or did the 
smile express a fiendish joy that her rival 
had lost too? 

Where Stockton’s hero had been given a 
fifty-fifty break, the odds were all against 
Father Knickerbocker. In exact figures it 
was a sixty-two-to-three chance that the 
wicked king would again triumph and that 
the princess’. unfathomable smile meant 
that the Tammany tiger was again to en- 
joy a succulent meal from the carcass of 
ill-fated Father Knickerbocker. In other 
words, if Stockton left his readers in a 
quandary there wasn’t much for the voters 
to puzzle over in this modern enactment of 
his fanciful piece of fiction. Obviously the 
lady was strictly up against it. 

Now comes a paradox: Whereas this 
was the first time there had been any de- 
viation from the time-honored custom of 
conferring the title of city father upon 
men only, and whereas Tammany politi- 
cians were as unwilling as others of the 
male species to concede that this is any- 
thing but a man’s world, I soon found that 


‘there were certain valuable prerequisites 


to the situation of being the solitary 
woman in thetiger’sden. Forby thissame 
token of differentiating between the two 
spheres—masculine and feminine—men 
observe the conventional principle of chiv- 
alry toward the weaker sex. Being a 
woman gave me the advantage of courte- 
ous treatment. 

I discovered with considerable surprise 
that the softer intonations of a single fe- 
male voice possesses the power to rise 
above the bedlam created by a numeri- 
cally superior chorus of male voices. When 
I spoke it was to a group of men listening 
to the woman alderman and not merely toa 
member of that infin- 
itesimal Republican 
minority. I could say 
things it would be 
difficult for a man in 
my position to say. 
It was old stuff for 
the men Republicans 
to protest and 
threaten, and the 
time had long since 
passed when it was 
deemed improper to apply the steam roller 
with all its flattening effects. But it was 
something new to have a woman sitting 
in the aldermanic chamber—just one 
woman—and heckling its members in con- 
nection with expenditures which were ob- 
viously designed for the benefit of the 
organization and not in the interest of 
the city. Thousands of years of man’s 
traditional chivalry toward women stood 
behind me to insure the necessary respect. 


Yes, Alderman 


OME light is thrown on the board’s at- 
titude in this respect by the fact that a 
few of its members thought I should have 
the special title of alderwoman. I was not, 
in their estimation, a conventional alder- 
man, but something apart and distinct. 

“Thank you, but I’m not an alder- 
woman—I’m an alderman,” I assured 
them. 

“How can a woman be a man?” 

“One way, I suppose, is to be elected an 
alderman. If I were an alderwoman I 
should be holding an office which is non- 
existent. Consult your city charter.” 

“The charter ought to be revised to pro- 


| vide titles for women officeholders.” 


The Lady or the Tiger 


(Continued from Page 8) 





“There again we disagree. There should 
be no ‘man’ or ‘woman’ in politics.” 

Since those early days of my member- 
ship in the board my Democratic col- 
leagues have done me the honor of 
forgetting I am a woman and treating me 
as a regular fellow instead of a fragile hot- 
house specimen. 

Yet man’s chivalry toward women is in- 
stinctive and cannot be obliterated en- 
tirely. As a general principle, without 
respect to my own isolated case, we still 
have a long'way to go before there will be 
a complete eclipse of his unwillingness to 
accept women into the sphere he has al- 
ways occupied by himself. In politics this 
disinclination has resulted, I believe, from 
a natural feeling of distrust, manifested 
by the old-timers more than by the 
younger men. Politics has always had its 
element of secrecy, and the trouble seems 
to have been the veteran’s fear that a 
woman couldn’t keep still about what was 
taking place. You see, the female predi- 
lection for tattling is as well known as her 
intuitive sense—both of which, it seems to 
me, exist mainly in theory. 


cA Basic NGstake 


FOR men’s hesitancy to accept women as 
political equals I place much of the 
blame upon women themselves, especially 
those of what might be termed the profes- 
sional type, who followed up the victory of 
the suffrage amendment by demanding 
that members of their own sex be appointed 
to this office and that. To differentiate in 
that manner, as I have said before, is the 
basic mistake. 

In the masculine mind, too, arises the 
inevitable question whether the training 
of a woman is such that she can master the 
intricate details of taxation and city fi- 
nance. In fact, this doubt is not restricted 
to him but exists among women voters as 
well. One looks at the magnitude of New 
York City’s budget, nearly $550,000,000 
for the current year, and one wonders 
what the average woman, whose knowl- 
edge of financing is confined to household 
dollars and pennies, can possibly know 
about the proper ad- 
ministration of such 
a colossal sum. 

I concede that on 
paper the task meas- 
ures up far beyond 
the capacity of all ex- 
cept a relatively few 
women. But if this 
is true concerning 
women it is not one 
iota less true con- 
cerning men. Does the average man have 
a better speaking acquaintance with $550,- 
000,000 than does the average woman? 
Most certainly he does not; and when it 
comes to figures of this size it is of little 
benefit to him that his previous contact 
with money may have been in hundreds 
or possibly thousands instead of the house- 
hold dollars. The gulf between private 
and public problems of finance is as great 
in his case as in hers. 

The opportunity is at hand as it never 
has been before for women to find their 
place in the political sun. But first they 
must cease thinking in terms of women 
holding office for the simple reason that 
they are women, or that equity requires a 
stronger representation of their kind in the 
various party jobs, both appointive and 
elective. The lesson I have learned in my 
years of close contact with this business of 
politics is that everybody, men as well as 
women, must understand the elements of 
the game before he or she is qualified to 
have a voice in the councils of government. 
Without this preparation, tedious though 
it may be, you simply cannot step into po- 
litical office in a manner which will bring 
credit upon yourself or upon those who 
honored you with their confidence. 

















Doctors Warn You: 


Harsh toilet papers 
are dangerous" 


“DY the use of too coarse a tissue 
much harm may be done!” 
These are the words of the renowned 
specialist, Dr. J. F. Montague. And 
580 doctors, recently questioned, 
agreed. 

In his very interesting recent book, 
Troubles We Don’t Talk About (Lip- 
pincott), Dr. Montague, of the Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College Clinic, 
says: “We can, at least, adopt for 
bathroom use a tissue such as Scot- 
Tissue, which is soft and free from 
alkali bleaching material. By its 
gentle use we can accomplish cleans- 
ing without damage to the skin, 
and in this manner maintain local 
hygiene.” 


No need to take chances 
Scott tissues are specially: made to 
meet doctors’ requirements, 

ScotTissue and Waldorf are amaz- 
ingly soft and fine in texture—cloth- 
like. Ordinary toilet paper may be 
actually abrasive. 





eMan ry so-called toilet tissues today 
are only ordinary tissue paper in 
rolls. Notice how much more bland 
and fine-textured the specially made 
Scott tissues are. 


WALDORF-—Soft and absorb- 
ent, yet inexpensive. A fine 
tissue any family can afford 


2 for 15c 


SCOTTISSUE — Pure white, 
delightfully soft. Preferred by 
many fastidious housewives 


2 for 25c 


THESE, PRICES FOR 
UNITED STATES ONLY 


Copyright 1928 by Scott Paper Co. 





Does your bathroom tissue have the 
special qualities doctors exact? 


Scott tissues are so absorbent that 
they sink in water almost instantly. 
Ordinary toilet paper, hard-finished, 
will float for minutes. 

And always, to the chemist’s test, 
Scott tissues are neutral in reaction, 
chemically safe. Their formulas do 
not permit of any kind of impurities, 
They are strong and tear readily, 
surely, at the perforations. 


There is no need today to take 
chances with paper for bathroom use. 
Never ask for toilet paper. Ask for 
ScotTissue or Waldorf. 


Free Booklet 


We will be glad to send you our book- 
let, “What Doctors say about Bath- 
room Paper.” Address Dept. B-s, 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
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Are you prettier 
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when your hair doesnt show ? 


Are you just a little thankful 
you can keep your hat on at a 
tea? A little sorry to take it off 
at the theatre—because of your 
hair? 

Or does your hair make you 
prettier? Is it so shining, so 
softly alive that it flatters your 
features, your coloring? It can 
be! Here are 2 Packer Liquid 
Shampoos to make your hair 
fluffy, gleaming with life and 
lustre. In each is all the knowl- 
edge gained in 55 years’ experi- 
ence in making shampoos—55 
years of consultation with phy- 
sicians. 

1. Packer’sOliveOilShampoo, anew 
golden liquid of olive oil, cocoanut 


oil, soothing glycerine. It lathers in 
an instant, rinses in a twinkling! 


2. Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo, a 
dark-amber liquid that contains the 
soothing benefits of olive and cocoa- 
nut oils and—in addition—health- 
ful pine tar, without the tar odor. 


Now2 PACKER Shampoos 


In each bottle—safe cleansing, 
hair loveliness, hair health. 
For dry hair, these two sham- 
poos are gently cleansing, and 
for oily hair, so quick and safe, 
you can use them as often as 
you wish—every 4 or 5 days if 
need be. With Packer’s you 
can keep your hair always fluffy, 
soft, entrancing. Packer’s will 
help it to make you prettier! 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP — Practically every 
medical work on the hair recommends pine tar 
soap in the treatment of dandruff and certain 
other skin ills requiring special care. And so skin 
specialists prescribe Packer’s Tar Soap as the 
most effective nice way to give your scalp the 
benefits of pine tar. Each cake now in an indi- 
vidual metal soap box. 


Send toc for Sample and Manual! 


For 10c (stamps or coin) we will send you enough 
Packer’s Shampoo (either Olive Oil or Pine Tar— 
please indicate which) for two treatments, and a 
copy of our new Manual, “‘ The Care of the Hair.” 
This profusely illustrated 28-page book has re- 
cently been re-edited to present the most modern 
scientific thought on the care of the hair. It con- 
tains dozens of authoritative suggestions for mak- 
ing your hair healthier and lovelier. Fill in the 
coupon, clip and mail today. 


© 1928, P. M. Co. 





0 Olive Oil 


Name. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Inc., Dept. 7-E 
Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose 10c (stamps or coin). Please send me 


your Manual and sample of the type of Packer’s 
Shampoo I have checked: 


(If you wish samples of both types, send 20 cents) 


0 Pine Tar 





Address. 





City 


State 











oe To insure correct mailing PRINT name and address _ 
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Can you smile into your mirror, too, with the 

assurance that all is well with your spring 
Frock? Wonderful, isn’t it, what a few extra 
dollars for charming clothes can do to lift a 
woman’s heart and spirits! 





‘Lh anted to Earn $3000” 


HE old adage, ‘‘ A friend in need is a friend indeed,”’ is certainly 
proving true in my case. For that is just what The Girls’ Club 


has been to me—a friend indeed! 


After several years of teaching, my health failed and I had to give 


up my profession for some time. 


With returning health came the 


urge to make money ina leisurely way. Buthow? .. . 

It was a happy day for me when I learned of The Girls’ Club plan. 

The first $30.00 I earned went into pretty spring clothes that sent 
my spirits soaring. And while still a new member I have a small 
bank account which adds to my feeling of independence. 

Money, however, and the things it can buy are not all that The 
Club has brought me. The success with which I am meeting and the 
friendly contacts with interesting people have helped restore my self- 
confidence, and discover a new joy in living. Do you wonder that I 


am enthusiastic over The Girls’ Club? 


How many women and girls are 

right this minute wishing, just as 
she wished, for extra dollars to meet un- 
expected needs? ; 

What about you? 

Have you ever asked yourself: “‘What 
would happen if my regular income should 
be suddenly interrupted? 

“What would happen if some unex- 
pected money emergency should arise?” 

Or, even, ‘‘What would happen if I 
wanted to walk into the store tomorrow 
and buy a charming new frock or becom- 
ing hat?” 

Could you open your purse and find 
there the extra $3.00 or $30.00 or more to 
meet your need? 


He many Mary Martins there are. 


O YOU wonder that Club members 
everywhere are enthusiastic over a 
plan through which they earn those extra 
dollars, in spare time, in a most attractive, 
easy way—a way which is waiting for you? 
For no matter whether you are sweet 
sixteen or sixty, and no matter how you 
wish to spend your money, you'll be wel- 
come in The Girls’ Club. 

Just to give you a hint of how varied 
and satisfying the ways our delighted 
members use their earnings, read these 
messages straight from their letters: 


—to buy the loveliest dress I ever had. Mrs. 
E. M. (The mother of three little folks.) 


Mary MARTIN. 


—to pay for gay cretonnes for a charming new 
home. Mrs. J. J. M. (A young bride.) 


—to add $50.00 to my bank account. Eleanor 
M. (A clever business girl.) 

—to “make ends meet”’ during an illness. Betty 
Cc. (A stay-at-home.) 


—to save $15.00 for a longed-for set of dishes. 
Mrs. M. J. C. (An alert grandmother.) 


—to take a trip to California. The Browns. (A 
fun-loving mother and daughter.) 


—to buy “just darling” things that every school- 
girlloves. Mary Jane. (A happy schoolgirl.) 


—to help lift the burden from my good husband’s 
shoulders. Mrs. P. A. B. (A loyal young wife.) 


Do Not Delay 


F YOU do not know what our attractive 

money-making plan is, let me tell you 

all about it. Of course there are no dues or 
expenses. 

Just write me a note or card saying: 
“Dear Manager: Please tell me about 
your plan for earning money in spare 
time.” But do not delay, as a very special 
opportunity is waiting for you right now. 
Write today to: 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
434 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ON THE TABLES OF AMERICA’S FIRST FAMILIES SINCE 
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There Is But One! 


So recognized is the leadership of 
1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate in the 
field of fine silverware, that others often 
seek to suggest its quality by similar 
sounding names... But sateen is not satin. 
Those who go part way in name, seldom 
goall the way in quality and craftsmanship. 


The complete trade mark enchased on 
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every piece thus: 1847 Rocers Bros. 
insures your complete satisfaction through 
a lifetime of silver service. . . . There is 
but ove 1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate. 
In service for 80 years, it is guaranteed 
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without time-limit. 
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PIECES OF 8 WEEK..... May 2lst to May 28th 
In the Stores of leading Silverware Merchants 


If you are beginning your silver service, or intend replacing 
an old service with a new one, your first, indispensable pur- 
chase should be THE PIECES OF 8 Set in 1847 RoGErRs Bros. 
Silverplate. Eight of each in knives, forks and spoons, instead 
of the old-style, inadequate set of sixes. (Priced at $43.75; 
slightly higher in Canada.) 


prec Sey Sc MEAS AT SAN ARN EM 





The week of May 21st will be celebrated by leading silver- 
. ware merchants as the second anniversary of the PIECES OF 8 


The AMBASSADOR PATTERN - idea. In each’ merchant's store there will be a gala display 
[Cold Meat Fork . . . $2.50] : of PIECES OF 8 sets in chests, trays and gift boxes . . . an event 
Other Patterns: ARGOSY of especial interest to the prospective wedding guest. 


ANCESTRAL. ANNIVERSARY 


1847 ROGERS BROS: 


S ILVE iN PL A - e ; MAY WE SEND YOU THE FASCINATING BUDGET BOOKP 


‘ —telling of a new and delightful way to acquire-an all- 

embracing service in silverplate ... with pleasing speed and 
SILVER eae ' painless thrift ... Write for Booklet S-28 to International 
Silver Company ... Department E... Meriden, Connecticut. 





SaLesrooms: New York, Cuicaco, San Francisco. . . . Canava: INTERNATIONAL SitveR Company oF Canapa, Limitepo, Hamitton, Ontario 
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‘Do you know that you can 
make a delicious caramel pudding 
just by boiling an unopened can 
of Eagle Brand? Do you know 
that you can use this also as a 
butterscotch filling for tarts or 








CARAMEL PUDDING 


Place unopened can of Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk in a kettle of boiling water 
and simmer for two and a half hours, being 
careful to keep can covered with water. Re- 
move from water and chill thoroughly. At 
serving time remove top of can, cutting along 
the side so that the contents may be removed 
whole; serve individually in slices, garnished 
with nut meats and whipped cream. (Several 
cans may be caramelized at one time and kept 
in the ice box ready for use as a dessert or 
filling.) 


“Do you know just 
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what Eagle Brand is? 
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‘Do you know that by using 
Eagle Brand you can make, in five 
minutes, a perfect, thick, smooth 
mayonnaise that will not curdle 
or separate? 


CONDENSED MILK MAYONNAISE 
Beat 1 egg yolk with a Dover egg beater and 
add 24 cup Eagle Brand Sweetened Con- 
densed Milk, 14 teaspoon dry mustard, 4 
teaspoon salt, 44 cup vinegar, 14 cup salad 
oil, and a few grains cayenne, beating each in 
thoroughly before adding another. 


Not plain “canned milk”, as some women think—but a 
smooth, thick blend of pure, fresh, full-cream country milk 
and finest sugar. It’s more than twice as rich as ordinary 
milk because most of the water has been removed. And 
because of its creamy richness and smoothness, Eagle Brand 
gives you a delicious foundation for any dish that requires 
both milk and sugar. For all sorts of custards and puddings. 
For frostings and fillings. For candies and ice cream. For 
salad dressings and sauces. For cakes and rolls and muffins. 


We should like to send you a complete recipe booklet. Just 


mail the coupon. 





SAY 


“Do you know that a super- 
delicious ice-box cake can be made 
with Eagle Brand — requiring 
fewer ingredients and less time 
to make than an ordinary ice-box 
cake? 





ICE-BOX CAKE 


Melt 2 squares unsweetened chocolate in a 
double boiler and add 1 can Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk. Stir over hot 
water for about five minutes until it thickens. 
Beat yolk of 1 egg, and dilute with a little of 
the hot liquid. Add to chocolate mixture and 
cook two minutes. Remove from fire and let 
cool for few minutes. Fold in carefully 1 stiff 
ly beaten egg white. Line bottom and sides 
of a mold with split lady fingers, placing 
round side out. Fill center with pudding mix- 
ture and cover with lady fingers. Set on ice for 
eight or more hours. Turn out on serving 
plate and serve 
with cream or 
custard sauce. 
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do you know 






. « » that Eagle Brand creams- 
and-sugars your coffee, deliciously, 
at one-half the cost of cream 
and sugar? Try it for a week— 
only a teaspoonful or two to a 
cup is necessary—and see if you 
do not prefer this rich, mellow 
flavor! Remember, too, that Eagle 
Brand keeps without ice for days 
after the can is opened! 
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C.—-L.H.Jd.7"5-28 2 
Tue Borpen Company, 
Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet, “New Magic in the Kitchen—150 
Ft70r#) delicious dishes made with Sweetened Condensed Milk.” 


THE wono EN COMmPANE 
new youu, v.6 a. 
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These bright sassy blooms are es- 
pecially adapted to set off the more pronounced 
type of Spanish adobe dwelling so popular in 
the Southwest and to brighten up any summer 
garden. Select for them a sunny situation, with 
the soil fairly rich. 





In starting carnation cuttings select shoots 
from the base of the plant and only from the 
youngest and most vigorous of them. Make 
the cuttings about four inches long, with one 
inch of clean stem. The cuts should be made 
with a sharp knife at a joint. If the material 
is taken out of the joint of the leaf, the heel will not require 
trimming. Cuttings can be left in water for a few hours be- 
fore setting them an inch deep in clean river sand, although 
some gardeners succeed in setting cuttings direct in light 
garden soil. 


Dutch bulbs planted in the fall can be taken up now if the 
plots are needed for other plant material. Place the bulbs in 
a box of wet sand, and let them dry out with the sand; then 
store in a cool dry place. 


& 











If planted last month, the new lawn ought to be well 
started at this time. As soon as the grass is two or three 
inches high the lawn should be rolled and a few days later 
cut back, but not too close. And one should be prodigal with 
water, for the new lawn must be kept moist at all times. 
Weeds must be removed as they appear, and bare spots re- 
seeded. 


Plantings of gladiolus should be made now for fall bloom. 
Other bulbs and tubers which can still go in are dahlias—also 
set plants from seed and cuttings—tuberoses, cannas, ama- 
ryllis, freesias, iris and begonias. —Ross H. GAST. 


Northwest 


O NOT wait for trouble to appear, but begin systematic 

spraying of roses. This is more a preventive than a cura- 
tive. There are combined 
fungicide and insecticide 
sprays on the market under 
trade names that are just as 
effective and much less messy 
than mixing your own. Usu- 
ally, they are better mixed. 


‘ 
Make a good planting of 





Lawns and Gardens 


ln Merrie May 


All annuals should be planted out from seed boxes by the 
fifteenth. Set them in irregular patches rather than in rows. 
When setting stocks it is well to lime the soil lightly a week or 
so before. A dusting of soot around the stems is advanta- 
geous. Wood ashes applied similarly help the asters. 


Chrysanthemum plants rooted from cuttings set in March 
are now ready for planting out. Good time to start cuttings 
for winter house plants. Perennial and biennial seeds may 
be sown at any time convenient. St. Brigid anemone self- 
seeds for winter bloom in the open. Partial shade for summer 
seed beds. — ANDERSON MCCULLY. 


Middle West 


S SOON as tulips have finished blooming cut the dead 

stalks to prevent infection with botrytis. This fungus 

will attack the dead tissue, then spread into the bulb and 
cause a serious rot. 


Black spot is a common cause of the yellowing of rose 
leaves and of defoliation. Dust the plants with sulphur, but 
be sure to use the dusting sulphur. Make four or five appli- 
cations during the season. 


Phlox should be dusted with either sulphur or copper-lime 
dust, beginning early in the season. With the copper-lime it 
is particularly important that the dusting be done while the 
dew is on the leaves. 


Red spiders can be controlled by a strong stream of water 
against the lower surface of the leaves. 


Peony plants that are dwarfed and have erect stiff leaves 
are probably affected with Lemoine’s disease. It is best to 
pull up such plants and destroy them. The leaves may be 
affected by two or three dif- 
ferent leaf spots and the 
buds may be blighted. These 
are the troubles that are best 
controlled by sanitation in 
the fall. 


Iris stalks rot off as the re- 
sult of the attack of a fungus. 








gladiolus by the first week in 
May if it has not been done 
before. Possible to interplant early and late varieties, or to 
make several plantings fifteen days apart, to obtain succes- 
sion of bloom. 


The spring-flowering shrubs as a class need pruning when 
they finish blooming —lilacs, forsythia, deutzias, weigela and 
mockoranges, but not those that bear brilliant fruits or ber- 
ries in the fall. Thin with discretion to allow light and air, 
also room for new shoots. Remove faded bloom. 


Remove the faded flowers from the rhododendrons and 
azaleas before the seed pods form, so that energy may be 
turned to the formation of strong growths for next season’s 
flower buds. Also prune any shoots damaged by spring frosts. 


Get ground ready for summer-bedding 
plants as rapidly as it can be cleared. Will 
need fresh leaf mold or rotted manure as 
Spring bloomers are cut down or removed. 
Use hoe freely at all times through season, 
both to keep weeds down and to form the 
fine mulch that prevents baking and holds 
the moisture in. Keep weeds out of lawn. 
A case knife is a good weapon for this, or 
weed sprays or poisons may be used. 


This fungus produces numer- 
ous small brown hard bodies, 
called sclerotia, on the surface of the diseased leaves. Work 
a light coating of gypsum into the soil around such diseased 


plants. —C. T. GREGORY. 
Northeast 


HETHER or not they eat roots and bulbs, moles dam- 

age plants by burrowing. Traps are only partially 
effective. Poisons may kill birds, poultry and pets. Red 
pepper is said to work wonders. Poke a hole in each run, 
drop in a teaspoonful and close the opening. 


PEPPER 






man. 
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“pinches” where planting is to be done. Ver- 
micular gastritis fatalizes! 


Paper cones, berry boxes or flower pots will 
protect plants against frost. Raise their edges 
in the morning for ventilation and to prevent 
the sun from cooking the plants. Remove when 
the air is warm. Shingles or other material 
placed on the sunny side will protect newly set 
plants till established. 


Mildew often prevents climbing roses from 

blooming. While new growth is developing, 

dusting with sulphur biweekly, or oftener in wet and muggy 
spells, will prevent trouble. But start early. After flowering, 
prune out old stems and spread out the balance to secure 
maximum light and air. Keep the plants growing vigorously. 


Wait to plant coleus, canna, dahlia, geranium, and other 
tender plants in the garden until after the usual time of late 
spring frosts. Even then have them well hardened before 
planting, by keeping them exposed out-of-doors when the 
weather is mild but covered when it is cold. 


Heavy cypress is best for wooden window boxes. It stands 
moisture well. Use boards an inch and a half thick. Bolt to- 
gether or use numerous nails. Provide ample drainage. 
Deep wide boxes retain moisture better than shallow narrow 
ones. Plants grow best in friable soil rich in plant food. 

—M. G. KAINs. 
Southeast 


ERTAIN annuals, if planted now to grow while the 
summer-blooming annuals and perennials are “doing 
their stuff,’’ will burst into blossom when these are gone. At 
the back of the border plant cosmos, both early and late 
flowering types, tall snapdragons, celosias and some of the 
wonderful new named varieties of annual larkspurs. Lobelias 
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and gypsophila, dainty, graceful, and beautiful for cutting; 
plumy celosias, gay-colored chrysanthemums, satin-flowered 
godetias and velvet-petaled salpiglossis will furnish plants of 
medium height. California poppies, verbenas, iceplant and 
portulaca may be used for covering bare spaces of ground or 
for edging beds or borders; the two last named thrive in the 
broiling sun and even in dry soil. Sow any of the above now 
where you want a mass of color next autumn; merely thin 
out when they are well started. 








After the first glorious burst of flowers has passed, prune 
back the bushes moderately, give a top dressing of sheep 
manure or some high-grade complete fertilizer and work it in 
thoroughly. Then mulch the surface of the bed with about 
two inches of peat moss, to hold moisture and keep the soil 
cool. This treatment will result in vigorous new growth and 
a good crop of late bloom. 


The lawn will stay green as long, and only as long, as there 
is moisture about the roots of the grass plants. A top- 
dressing compost made up of two parts of peat moss and one 
part of garden soil, with one to two quarts of nitrate of soda, 
urea or tankage added to each bushel, will help keep the lawn 
fresh and green. Screen to make fine and broadcast over the 

surface just after cutting the grass. Then 
water in thoroughly with a fine spray. The 
spongy compost, settling close about the 
roots, tends to keep the soil moist and cool. 

Violets will continue to grow for years if 
left undisturbed, but the way to get the 
finest flowers is to take up, separate and 
transplant every year just as soon as the crop 
of spring blossoms is past. Separate the roots 
and cut off all the old large leaves, leaving 
a few of the newer ones. Do not cover the 
crowns, but plant firmly. 

—F. F. ROCKWELL. 
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Film on leeth—what it 
and what 


A common-sense 
explanation based 
on dental opinion 


Why film is charged with 
most cases of dull, ‘‘off-color’’ 
teeth. Why foremost dental 
authorities urge its removal 
as the first step against serious 
tooth and gum disorders 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


(See Opposite Page) 


WHEN your dentist cleans your teeth he removes 
‘Y a film. Then two things happen. Teeth become 
naturally white and bright. Teeth are protected against 
decay and the commoner tooth and gum disorders. 


Dull, gray teeth and gum troubles are now known 
to result from this specific condition of the teeth 
known as “film coated.” 


Film unremoved develops into tartar, which only 
your dentist can clear off. Film removed twice a day 
at home gives on a smaller scale the result your den- 
tist gains by cleaning. 


Film, tests show, cannot be successfully removed 
by ordinary brushing methods. Use the special film- 
removing dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Why FILM must be removed 


Run your tongue across the teeth. If you feel a slip- 
pery, slimy coating—that is film. An ever-forming 
evil in your mouth. 


It clings tightly to teeth and defies all ordinary ways 
of brushing. It gets into crevices and stays. It absorbs 
stains from food and smoking and turns teeth dull, 
lusterless. 


-Germs by the myriad breed in film, and germs with 
tartar—a hardened film deposit—are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Film invites the acids of decay. And you will 
remember that before this special film-removing 
method the prevalence of dental troubles was alarming. 


New method acts on film 


Ordinary brushing was long ago proved ineffective. 
So, under foremost dental authorities, great chemists 
at last discovered a film-removing agent. 


It acts to curdle and loosen film so that brushing 
easily removes it. This is the outstanding forward step 
in many years of dental history. 
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There is a sparkle in your smile you may not dream of. 








; (Xv ns 
TODAY DENTISTS URGE patients to keep teeth 
white and sparkling, for gleaming teeth are the best 


assurance science knows of healthy teeth and gums. 
Miss Lucile Herbert is advised to use Pepsodent. 





This new way of cleansing teeth uncovers it. 


Firms gums—combats decay 


Then the use of Pepsodent firms and hardens gums, 
thus gives that coral tint. 


In still other ways it increases the alkalinity of 
saliva to neutralize the acids which form from starch 
in foods and form decay. 


So the fundamentals of modern preventive prac- 
tice are embodied in this latest work of science. 


You can see the change 


To have bright, gleaming teeth, to have healthy 
teeth and gums, dentists say, ‘‘Remove that film.” 
This patients are told today in 58 nations. 


Send for free tube. You'll see whiter teeth and 
firmer gums in a few days from now. 


See your dentist twice a year. Use Pepsodent daily. 
There’s nothing more that science knows to do. 
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(Above) CLAIRE WINDSOR and PAULINE STARKE start their favorite whippets 
in a feature race at Hollywood. In the movies Pepsodent is a part of daily make-up. 


Pose SY EN 2 teh A SI a NE OA OLE pel ee sat = 


righter Smiles Tomorrow 


by removing dull “‘off-color’’ film 
from teeth today 








VV HEN you see a smile you envy, think of Pepsodent. 
Thousands of the pretty smiles, seen on all sides today, 
are due to it. Yesterday teeth were film-coated; today they 
gleam and sparkle. 


Te se Bh a Nea 


(Above) THE BIGGEST ONE is 
about to be landed, Miss Mary Hoff- 
man’s smile would indicate. Another 
Pepsodent-bright smile belonging to 
a very successful business woman. 


So-called ‘off-color’? teeth have been traced by dental re- 
search, almost entirely to Film on Teeth. The importance, 
thus, of using a special, Film-Removing Dentifrice is obvi- 
ous. Ordinary brushing does not successfully combat film. 


Largely on dental advice, people everywhere are turning 
to the twice-a-day use of Pepsodent, both as an important 
prophylaxis for the teeth and gums, and as a tremendously 
important aid to beauty. The difference in your smile will 
amaze you. Write for the 10-day tube today. 
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(Above) TEA FOR TWO is enjoyed by 

Miss Dorothy Burke and Stanley Sands. : 

Here are two more winning smiles that de- Mail coupon to 
pend on Pepsodent for their sparkle. The Pepsodent Co., 

Dept. 115, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, IIll., U. S. A. 


—-—™ 
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(Left) THE CHRISTENING of the private 
yacht ‘‘Helen of Troy,” by Miss Helen Field, 
is a unique occasion. Her smile, famous so- FO SOS SR a SR STM Bees 2 FZ 
cially, retains its luster through twice daily 
use of Pepsodent. 


Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 


191 George St. . . + «+ Toronto 2, Ont., Can. 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd. . London, S. E. 1, Eng. 
(Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St. Sydney, N. S. W. 


Only one tube to a family 2836 
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Are You Acquainted 


With These 
Wild lowers? 


EVERY NATURE AND FLOWER LOVER SHOULD LEARN TO 
KNOW THESE COMMON WILD FLOWERS, WHICH GROW 
IN WOOD AND GLEN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


May, 1928 


IF YOU WILL TURN TO PAGE 129, YOU'LL FIND THE KEY 
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She found the “BAGD 


a ‘magic rug’ indeed 
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N°? wonder Marjorie Holbrooke called 
it her lucky day when she discovered 
“Bagdad ”— one of the new Gold Seal Rugs. 


A lovely jade green background to blend 
with her portieres . . . touches of rose to 
match the color of her davenport. How 
lucky! Like the fabled carpet of Bagdad, 
the new Congoleum Rug carried her away 
from the drab colored, dusty old floor- 
covering .. . transported her to a pleas- 
anter world which is. free from the drudg- 
ery of sweeping and beating. 


For Gold Seal Rugs put an end to long, 
fagging sessions with the broom and dust- 
pan. A quick rub-over with a damp mop 
makes their smooth, waterproof surface 
clean and spotless in a few ticks of the clock. 


, APA 






A widely favored shade of green is offered in the ‘‘sacpav’’ pattern—Gold Seal Rug No. 599 


You, too, will discover delightful Con- 
goleum patterns to suit your furnishings. 
Warm hued Orientals . . . floral effects, 
dainty and bright . . . tile designs quaint 
as a Brittany kitchen. Artist designers 
have created beautiful, modern effects for 
every part of the house. And prices are 
lower than ever before. 


Make sure, though, that you get 
genuine Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs. For 
their durability is more than skin deep. 
The exclusive Congoleum Multicote proc- 
ess builds wear-resistance right into the 
heavy body of the pattern. Sizes from 
small, handy mats to rugs g x 15 feet. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Kansas City Dallas Minneapolis New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited Montreal 






























**BOUQUET”’ 
‘*CHRYSANTHEMUM” Gold Seal 
Gold Seal 





Rug 324 





Rug 322 























“‘DU BARRY” 


Gold Seal 


“ANTOINETTE” “ 
Gold Seal 
Rug 328 


*““RED-TILE”’ 
Gold Seal 
Rug 320 


**GRAY-TILE”’ 
Gold Seal 
Rug 318 


Don’t be misled—You can iden- 
tify the one genuine “Congoleum” by 
the Gold Seal pasted right on the face 
of the goods. See that the rugs you buy 
carry this Gold Seal—an unmistakable 
guide to the highest quality and value in 
labor-saving floor-covering. 
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Free—Valuable Handbook 


“COLOR MAGIC IN THE HOME,” by Anne Pierce, 
has already helped thousands of women beautify their 
homes at small expense. Full of practical, sensible 
ers” that any housewife can use to advantage. It contains 
many illustrations and suggestions, as well as an ingenious 
chart of color harmony. Send for a free copy to Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Your Guests Do 


‘Someone ought to tell Enid !—Queen i 
Anne teaspoons... and Louis XV ; 
dinner forks! . . It just isn’t done!” 


sensed ite sabia ceca a nitsiaeeeee 


Today, it is the table set with one idea perfectly carried through 
... the table set exquisitely and harmoniously with one pattern of 
silver... that leaves an enviable impression. And Now, with 


complete services of Community Plate available at half the price 





of a new gown, every hostess can have silver that will make 
her dinner memorable . . . her table lovely . . . her party ‘smart’. 
At your jeweler’s... Five patterns... (lovely ones!) ... Teaspoons 
are $3.75 for six... A complete service for six... with DeLuxe 
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stainless knives, in the HOME AND HOSTESS Tray, is $31.00. 
Service, for eight, is $40.50. 


COMMUNITY 
a PLATE: 


COS ee of TUDOR PLATESOY 





© 1y28 ONFIDA COMMUNITY LTD. 





The PAUL REVERE Design 
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THE POLISH THAT PROTECTS 
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The Wear 
is on the WAX 


Not on the Floor 


HETHER your floors are old or new, 
wood, linoleum, varnished, shellacked, 
painted, or waxed—all can quickly be given 
this needed protection against scratches, 
heelmarks, children’s carelessness and dirt. 
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id And so easily! Just apply a thin coat of 
> Old English Wax. Allow a few minutes for 

drying, then polish by hand or with an Old 
» English Improved Electric Polisher (you 
» can rent this new wonderful machine from 
your dealer for $2.00 a day). 


Then you will have beautiful waxed floors 
' that stay beautiful. Never again the need 
"of a complete refinishing! The rich lustrous 
» finish is hard and wear-resisting. An occa- 
> sional waxing will keep it beautiful forever. 


, | The Economical Wax 


Old English Wax contains such a high 
percentage of hard, high-grade Carnauba 
wax (imported) that the wax goes farther, 
and the polish lasts longer. It costs no 
more than ordinary floor wax. That’s why 
it is preferred by hundreds of thousands of 
thrifty housewives — whose mothers and 
grandmothers also used it. 


A one-pound can covers 300 square feet— 
r} or about two ordinary sized rooms. You can 
also buy it in two, four and eight pound cans 
at quite a saving over the smaller sizes. 


NX 


FREE! New, beautifully illustrated book filled with 
Practical ideas for making furniture, floors, wood- 
work, linoleum richer looking. Write The A. S. Boyle 
Co., 1069 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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On sale at paint, hardware, drug, housefurnishing 
and department stores 
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Pansies and ‘VUtolas 


By Davip CHURCHILL 


| Even the voice of the huckster 
m| calling his wares has a lilt: 
@\| ““Panz, nize panz—who buy-a 

autre) da panz?”’ They are a breath 
from his sunny land. 

But beware of the huckster and his 
bright enticement. Nine times out of ten 
the pansies he offers are showing their best 
and last fine blossoms. They have been 
forced in cold frames—groomed for the 
sale but not for a season of blooming. 
More often than not they are small and 
shallow-rooted. They will not stand the 
hot suns of our summer. If the forcing 
process has been complete they may even 
refuse to bloom. But if the bed in which 
they are set out is a moist rich one they 
may recover, especially if the buds are 
pinched off till strong new growth appears. 
Given a few cool weeks, with plenty of 
water, they may be induced to blossom 
generously all summer and autumn. It is 
a kindness to cut them well back in the 
beginning, thus giving them every pos- 
sible chance. 





took place in September. Blossoming be- 
gan in the last week of the following March, 
while the hoarfrost was still in evidence 
each morning, and continued till Decem- 
ber without faltering. Some of the plants 
had as many as twenty blooms at a time. 
The gardener said he thought he’d see just 
what elbow grease would do for pansies. 

In England they slip the old pansy 
plants in either spring or fall, thus per- 
petuating favorite colors and forms. Such 
cuttings are grown to maturity and seg- 
regated to make sure of obtaining pure 
seed. A new color which’ crops out in a 
single plant may thus be reproduced in 
a single season. 


cA Pansy Gone Wild 


HE method is to set the one to two 
inch slip directly in the loamy bed and 

to cover it with a bell glass—any glass or 
jar will do. April is the best month; Sep- 
tember is good. Remove the glass when 
the slips are rooted, which will be in ten to 
twenty days. 








Sometimes it Pansies may 
is possible to yield a variety 
buy pansy of effects. They 
plants with Bloodroot oe 
generous roots a y them- 
that have win- selves, or bor- 
tered out in the dered with 


field. Even zero 
weather seems 
to add to the 
well-being of 
pansy plants, 
for they are as 





Dwarf 
dogwood 





hardy as spin- Yellow 
ach. 
The heaving \ moccasin 
flower 


of the ground 
which follows a 





forget-me-nots 
and, later on, 
lobelia; planted 
in autumn 
above bulbs, to 
fill the bed 
with blooms 
when the short- 











lived tulips or 
daffodils have 
gone and their 








thaw some- 
times leaves 
their roots dan- 
gerously ex- 
posed. 

This will not 
happen if the 
seedling pansies 
are set out in 








leaves have 
been trimmed 
down; planted 
at intervals in 
a rose bed; or 
made to serve 
as a border for 
a bed of hardy 


violet 











their winter 
quarters by the 
middle of Sep- 
tember. But that means August plant- 
ing of seed, it means fall cultivation and 
slight mulching; and pansies sold at 
hucksters’ prices do not pay for any such 
painstaking efforts. 


Insuring a Long Season 


S IF we want bigger and better pansies 
year after year we must patronize those 
who take the trouble and expense to grow 
fine big-rooted plants. 

A single pansy plant is capable of filling 
a two-quart basket; if more than four 
plants are crowded into such a basket it 
is not worth buying. 

Having bought our pansies, how shall 
we bed them down to insure a long season 
of bloom? 

Pansies are great feeders. They thrive 
on old manure, on leaf mold and on com- 
post. A bed rich enough to grow head let- 
tuce or celery is just right for pansies. It 
should be deeply worked, for though their 
roots seldom penetrate to a depth of more 
than eight inches they require a reservoir 
of moisture. 

Though pansies as a rule are part-shade 
lovers, the most magnificent bed of them 
I ever saw was exposed to the full effects 
of the summer sun. It had been worked a 
foot and a half deep with barnyard scrap- 
ings, bone meal and a sprinkling of lime; 
every evening it was watered to the satu- 
ration point. Seed had been planted in 
August; transplanting to the bed itself 


KEY TO WILDFLOWERS SHOWN ON PAGE 126 


perennials. Try 
them for bor- 
dering a path 
with one 
color—deep blue, wine red, gold, orchid— 
or a mixture of these shades. Checks of 
color about a soft-toned red brick house— 
checks of pansies, English daisies and 
forget-me-nots—are most effective. 

And what of the viola? Is it a pansy 
gone wild? Is it the Johnny-jump-up? It 
is, and more. It is the mother both of our 
pansy and of our common blue violet. 

It is only of late years that gardeners, 
professional and amateur, have begun to 
realize the possibilities and uses of the 
viola. Previously, perhaps, the more 
showy pansy overshadowed its modest 
size and coloring. Nor did many suspect 
that flowers native to high altitudes would 
prosper in the gardens of different soil and 
lower altitudes. Hybridists have lately 
done much crossing and recrossing of wild 
species, sometimes with beautiful results. 
Two fine new varieties, sturdy and pro- 
lific, are Jersey Gem and Lady Haslemere, 
although this last seems rather wan com- 
pared with Viola sylvestris, an untouched 
native of high places, rosy and fresh as 
eglantine or our own sweetbrier. Viola 
bosniaca, which blooms without ceasing 
through spring and summer, with flowers 
of a warm rose color, is a gem without 
rival in the rockery. 

It is especially lovely spreading its close 
mat at the foot of some stately blue or 
purple delphinium which has a hint of the 
same warm rose. 

Violas are true perennials, very hardy, 
and a constant and lasting delight. 


_Of course, though, the added virtue bed Snpraned page ine 




















Does Your Mirror 


say ‘Powder? 
or Beauty 


If only powder didn't SHOW! If you could use 
it to achieve JUST BEAUTY! Marvelous if 
possible. To have again the undimmed, velvety 
skin of childhood, loveliness ... to have your mir- 
ror say ‘‘beauty”’ and not “ powder.” 


ELL, THEN, PRINCESS PAT does give just beauty 

. without the slightest hint of ‘‘ powder ap- 
pearance’”’ 

nize the reasons. 


. and your intelligence will recog- 
Then you will want to try. 


As you ordinarily powder—and peer into your mirror 
—you now observe a chalky, powdery appearance. 
Try as you will, you cannot altogether banish it. 
Your mirror still says powder. And it always will— 
until you use powder without the usual ingredients 
that give the customary chalky appearance. 


These ingredients are banished in Princess Pat. Precious 
Almond replaces usual starch. Instead of harshness, there 
is softness. The very feel of Princess Pat is a caress to 
the skin. Watch as you apply this utterly different pow- 
der. Subtly, magically, it transforms the skin. It merges, 
blends, becomes as the very skin itself made perfect. 
Rub it on well, for permanence. No fear that you will 
ever get too much. 


Now, then! After you have powdered, what happens? 
Oil comes upon the skin, ,graduall yet surely. Usual 
powders become “‘patchy’’ and pace Ms oh You have to 
use more powder—with not the happiest results. 


On the contrary, the Almond in Princess Pat has an 
affinity for oils from the skin glands—usually called pores. 
As oils appear—and they do on every s in—they are 
absorbed by Almond. Thus the distressing shine is pre- 
vented—even on the nose. Powder is no longer dislodged, 
nor beauty marred. Wonderful? Yes, of course. 


And think! This same characteristic of Princess Pat, 
giving untold appearance beauty, likewise assures you 
a fine textured, healthy skin. The oil glands are not sealed 
—just relieved. They are never choked. Consequently 
they do not become distended. If already distended, 
Princess Pat Powder gives every assistance to make them 
normally invisibie again. 


But it is beauty without powder appearance that is the 
first thought of every woman. That is why women who 
know choose Princess Pat to begin with . for make-up 
beauty that always passes for supreme natural loveliness. 
Indeed your mirror never says ‘* powder.’ 


ture is equally well loved as time p 

ome superbly fine, as the skin pwn “delightfully 
soft and pliant, as blemishes vanish. 
And now, if you have read carefull ye learned the unusual 
advantages of Princess Pat, you will surely want to try it. 
Your favorite toilette goods counter can supply Princess 
Pat Almond Base Powder—in two weights. These are 
regular weight, in the oblong box, and a splendidly ad- 
herent light weight powder in round box. Both weights 
are made with the famous Almond Base. 


Princess PAT 


PRINCESS PAT LTD., CHICAGO 








SPECIAL 


The very p od isms Princess Pat Week-End Set is offered 
7 e ane time for THIS COUPON and 25c [coin]. Only 
Set ti easily a month's s pe 
of Almond Base ti and SIX other delightf 
Princess Pat preparations. Packed in a beautifully 
decorated boudoir box. Please act prompily. 











PRINCESS PAT LTD 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. No. A-325, Chicago 
Enclosed find 25¢ for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week-End Set. 


Dame Weinth «ac. ct <atoiadandseae a saaneae 
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Rust is the great destroyer of ranges. It starts with 
moisture from cooking and stops only when you stop 
it. The best time to stop rust is before it begins. 
Then your costly range will last many years longer 
and look many years younger. 


3-in-One will do it—so easily, at so little cost! 


Many careful housewives always rub 3-in-One on burners, 
grates and inside the oven, after cooking. It displaces the 
moisture, cleans and protects. Enameled and nickeled parts 
are beautifully polished with 3-in-One. 


Use also on all nickeled surfaces and black iron about the 
house—faucets, bathroom fixtures, andirons, escutcheons— 
to polish and prevent rust. 


3-in-One is different from ordinary household oils. It’s a scientific 
compound of several high quality lubricants, retaining the unique 
properties of each. Worth much more and costs only a trifle more. 
Sold by good grocery, drug, notion, hardware and general stores, 
[ everywhere: 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and three sizes of bores. | 
Look for the Big Red ‘“‘One” on the label. It’s your protection. 
—Manufactured since 1894— 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


FREE Generous sample and Illustrated Dictionary 
“of Uses. Request both on a postal card. 


FOR OILING,3-in-One is supreme. Use regular- 
ly and freely on sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, ; 
electric fans and all electric motors, go-carts, bi- | 
cycles, roller skates. Reduces wear; saves repairs. 


3-in-One 
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Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Old and Kew Annual Friends 


(Continued from Page 18) 


slightly each year. Other gardens, those of 
annuals, make a complete change. What 
that raiment shall be is in the hands of 
the plant lover and the weather. Shall 
the garden be a “‘coat of many colors,” 
or a modest and harmonious combination 
reflecting the deep study of the gardener? 

Were the writer to make this dress he 
would include a great many annuals which 
are not thoroughly reliable, because they 
are more interesting than the old stand- 
bys. Nevertheless, for the main fabric there 
must be certain tried-and-true sorts such 
as the double larkspurs and cornflowers 
for garden effect and cutting. Do not let 
these self-sow; the flowers from such 
plants are generally inferior. Both Shirley 
and opium poppies are obtainable in lovely 
colors. Perhaps no annual seen in the ex- 
tensive gardens of the seed farms about 
Erfurt, Germany, was so impressed upon 
the mind of the writer as the masses of 
lovely chamois, salmon, pink, glowing 
crimson and scar- 


modern patterns, shades and tints. These 
are the fabrics of our dress—durable and 
reliable. We may add much interest by 
planting here and there among them cer- 
tain other estimable species, valued on ac- 
count of interestingly formed flowers and 
other unusual characteristics. Here be- 
low are sorts with faults aplenty but with 
at least one virtue which redeems all the 
faults. 

The airy grace of a few plants of Browal- 
lia elata is needed among the calendulas. 
These small blue and white flowers will 
contrast with the orange of the calendulas. 


For Background and Hem 


URELY a tiny spot should be reserved 
for the brushlike orange tasselflower, or 
emilia. This plant might be sown where it 
is to bloom, as it does not transplant easily. 
Just a few plants of the feathered cocks- 
comb must be placed in the background 
because no other 





let of the poppies. 
And the best thing 
about poppies is 
that they may be 
sown whenever 
you desire to do 
so, although they 
are most welcome 
when sown in the 
fall of the year. 








flower produces 
the ostrich plumes 
of pure gold. One 
seems to know 
where the fairy 
princes obtain 
their feathers of 
gold to court the 
princesses locked 
in their castles 





Snapdragons deep in the forests 
disappoint us if Tee eeu of Romanceland. 
we like them too ae. I know that 
much or too little. ————_—— FF the basketflower 
If we admire them i closes at night, 
greatly for garden but its lavender 
display we may THE PUP:—THANK HEAVEN I GAVE thistlelike flowers 
not cut them often UP CHASING CATS DURING LENT are open all day. 


enough, where- 





This annual is re- 








upon they go to 
seed and are ex- 
hausted, they refusing to recuperate for a 
second and succession crop of bloom. The 
same condition results, of course, when we 
neglect them. It is well to purchase plants 
now and be sure that they are free from 
rust. 

Calendulas, or pot-marigolds, come to 
their own not only in summer but when all 
other flowers are frozen in the fall. Try 
Ball’s calendulas—they are more double 
and have a sheen or almost metallic luster. 

For backgrounds, when space is avail- 
able, a few cosmos, especially the early- 
flowering crested sorts, are especially de- 
sired. Donot plant too many of them; let 
the plants stand at least three feet apart. 
They will not become weeds if they are cut 
freely and dug when frosted; otherwise 
they self-sow in many climates. 

Marigolds—yes, truly Mary’s gold— 
how bright they make the garden in late 
summer, the African with their pure hues 
and the French with their rich mahogany 
blotches! 

Perhaps the ornamental tobacco does 
not produce amass of flowers, but its lovely 
fragrance is desired in the evening. 


In Spite of Their Faults 


OR cut flowers through the whole sum- 
mer scabiosas, or pincushion flowers, 
are unexcelled in colors—maroon, light 
blue and bright rose. There are four rules 
for success with them: the first three are 
to cut the blooms regularly, and the fourth 
is to keep the developing seeds removed. 
No doubt every gardener has noticed 
that zinnias have been greatly improved 
in late years. Crested petals and such colors 
as purple, clear rose, soft pink and pure gold 
were unknown until the California plant 
breeders developed them. The best fea- 
ture of zinnias is that no one fails to grow 
them well. 

We have described but a few of the 
sorts known and beloved for years—we 
might call them the annuals from an old- 
fashioned garden, many of which are in 


lated to the corn- 
flower, although 
its flowers are three times the size. No 
annual seems more unpromising than the 
salpiglossis when seen in babyhood. Few 
and small leaves, weak growth, poor 
germination of the tiny seeds, some dying 
after they start—these are the faults. 
But one day it starts to send up its flower 
stalk, its flowers open—they are glorified 
petunias, marked as a goldsmith would 
paint them. It is then that we are pleased 
that the unpromising seedlings were not 
thrown away. 

Of course, all like California poppies be- 
cause they bloom in adversity; but there 
is a more lovely poppy, the golden-cup, a 
sort of aristocratic relative with a Teutonic 
surname, called hunnemannia. Its plants 
are upright, the stems strong, the flowers a 
soft sun-kissed color with daintily mani- 


‘cured petals. Confidentially, it is not al- 


ways so successful as its relative—the 
seeds do not germinate well unless soaked 
in hot water, and it does not tolerate ad- 
versity. Don’t transplant this but sow 
where it isto grow. Edged with ageratum, 
few combinations are more admired. 

Theoretically the good gardener should 
have no place for portulaca, the flower our 
grandmothers called the Seven Sisters, be- 
cause it grows only in poor soil and dry 
places; but practically everyone has a des- 
ert spot, too hot, too dry. In this spot 
scatter a few seeds of portulaca; it will 
stay with you forever. 

Our good housekeepers know that a hem 
is necessary to keep cloth from unraveling, 
and the gardener often feels the need of 
some such binder for a bed of flowers; 
therefore he uses edging plants. Garments 
require hems of various widths; so does 
the garden. 

Three annuals have great use for a nar- 
row, neat, compact edging—sweet alys- 
sum, ageratum and lobelia. Each of these 
annuals is fourd in varieties which are tall 
or trailing, and care must be taken to se- 
lect only the dwarf varieties. 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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These 


Breads 


are delicious for 


Dessert ad 


ODAY even at the simplest meal, 

bread is no longer—just bread. 

It is selected with as much care as the 

meat, or the vegetables or the salad, for 

we have a better understanding of that 
most potent of appetizers—variety. 


We know that a change in flavor and 
in texture or even achange in shape stimu- 
lates the appetite and increases the en- 
joyment of food. 


Indeed, now that bakers everywhere 
are making so many new and delicious 
varieties of breads it is very easy to avoid 
monotony. 


In fact it is becoming customary not 
merely to vary one’s breads from day to 
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day, but to serve more than one kind at 
the same meal. 


Especially happy is the use of sweet- 
ened buns and coffee cakes for dessert. 
Your baker varies them with raisins and 
candied fruits, spices and nuts so that 
each one tastes better than the one that 
went before it. 


Try all these fascinating breads in 
succession, fresh from your baker’s oven. 
They will enable you to add pleasant 
little surprises to the simplest and to 
the most elaborate meals. Thirty thou- 
sand bakers now use Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. The Fleischmann Company. 
Offices in all principal cities. 
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Tue Burrer Horn fairly A filling of choice pineappts, candied Brarwep Corte Rinc may be served 

melts in your mouth, it is so lemon and orange peel, citron and with coffee as a dessert complete in 

nich and tender with “ rolled- plump selected raisins gives Fittep itself or it may accompany a fruit 

in” butter and browned so Corrze Rinc its flavorful richness salad or a simple custard 
deliciously 


YOUR OWN BAKER MAKES THESE 


At luncheon these days StoLten and Form Cake are often served with coffee for dessert. 
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Your baker or grocer can supply many 
delicious breads for every occasion 


OU will find a great fascination in 
the immense variety of breads dis- 
played at your baker’s or at the bakery 
counter of your grocer’s store. Because of 
your baker’s daily experience and his scien- 
tifically adjusted oven, these breads are al- 
ways baked to a turn. They are made of 
finest ingredients. 


DELICIOUS BREADS 
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Beyond New Mexico’s train 
horizons explore by motor, in 
Santa Fe-Harvey comfort, a 
little known America of prim- 
itive Mexican villages, Spanish 
Missions, Indian pueblos, pre- 
historic cliff dwellings and 
buried cities—all set in the 
matchless scenery and climate 
of the Southern Rockies. $50 
for three daysup to May 15, 1928. 


Beginning May 15, 1928 
Two-day Puyé Detour—$40 


Pecos Mission and ruined 
Cicuyé; Santa Fé Trail and Old 
Santa Fé; Tesuque, Santa Clara 
and Santo Domingo pueblos, 
and the great cliff dwellings 
at Puyé. 


Three-day Taos-Puyé 
Detour— $57.50 


All of the two-day Detour plus 
a magnificent 150-mile motor 

Cruise to fascinating Taos 
Pueblo, via the rugged gorge 
of the upper Rio Grande. 


NOTE—Rates cover every ex- 
pense, including motor transpor- 
tation, courier service, meals and 
hotel accommodations with bath. 








W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1031-A Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Please send me free picture folder about the 
“‘Indian-detour’’and“Harveycar MotorCruises.”’ 
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Sweet alyssum with its white flowers, 
produced as soon as the plants are two 
inches tall, is the commonest, and will con- 
tinue until after frost if the plants are 
clipped back every few weeks. Do not 
fear to cut off some of the bloom, where- 
upon the plants branch and produce more 
flowers. Sow the seeds now or any time. 

Ageratum, or flossflower, is truly a lovely 
soft blue annual that blooms all summer if 
one remembers his duty as guardian to 
this spendthrift blooming plant. Florists 
raise ageratum from cuttings and sow the 
seed early so that the plants are in full 
bloom for planting outside. Seeds sown 
now would not develop blossoms plenti- 
fully until early August, and we are im- 
patient; so at this late date it is wise to 
buy the plants. 

Lobelia is another blue annual with the 
daintiest of flowers. There are two very 
narrow petals at the top of the bloom which 
resemble little rabbit ears; the three petals 
below are wider. Purchase plants of these, 
as the seed should have been sown in Jan- 
uary. Lobelias are at their best in the 
cooler regions of the country. One would 
never forget the lobelias if once he saw 
them growing around Lake Superior, where 
the leaves are cheated from getting the 
rays of the sun because the flowers cover 
the plants in such profusion. 

Lesser known, but none so dainty, is the 
Swan-river-daisy, catalogued as brachy- 
come, an annual with the tiniest pink, 
blue and white daisies, the finest foliage 
and the neatest little plants. At a flower 
show one fall a friend considered this the 
most attractive little flower at the show, 
despite the fact that it vied with the glori- 
ous flowers of autumn. Seed may be sown 
any time you receive it from the seedsman. 

For the wider hem, as broad as you 
want, we may use a number of annuals, all 
of which may be kept in bounds by ruth- 
less clipping with a hedge shears. Of 


course gardeners will think of petunias 
first. Petunias are without doubt the most 
profuse flowering of all annuals, fragrant, 
reliable and everything that is good, so 
that you will buy plants of these. But if 
the Mexican marigold is not here men- 
tioned many will forget to plant it. The 
seedsmen seem to try to hide this gem; 
only persons who are not afraid of botan- 
ical names find it. The casual reader of the 
catalogue chooses the French and the 
African marigolds, two reliables, but he 
does not notice that back farther in the 
catalogue, or printed in smaller type and 
without an illustration, appears the name 
Tagetes signata pumila. This bears the 
brightest mass of little gold stars of any 
annual that is found in the catalogue. Its 
ferny foliage, compact rounded plants and 
abundant bloom should entitle it to a 
page to itself. 

Zinnias are not all big, dahlialike flow- 
ers. A most estimable variety is known as 
Lilliputian zinnias, fresh and clean in color. 
Prized for cutting, they are a valued addi- 
tion to the garden and a joy in a vase upon 
the porch or in the living room. Why are 
not more grown? Is the budget exhausted 
before one comes to the letter Z of the cat- 
alogue? Sow some now—no coddling, just 
unearned success. 

Have you grown the Helen Willmott 
verbena or have you been satisfied with 
the ordinary verbenas? Helen Willmott 
produces flowers of a color you would 
like—salmon rose, with a light eye; the 
flowers are large and produced in unusually 
large clusters. Necessarily at this late 
date one would need to buy plants of this, 
in as much as verbenas need to be started 
in March. 

If one wishes a ground cover for a bed 
he should not be frightened by the name 
Sanvitalia procumbens—a tiny zinnialike 
flower produced by the hundreds. Orange- 
gold in color, it is a pity someone has not 
named this annual Mexican summergold 
or some other euphonious name. 


eDris E verywhere and All the Time 
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iris cannot be grown. The plants are 
cheap, easily cultivated in different soils 
and climates, and give abundant flowers of 
great range of color during a long season. 
I hope this article, although dealing with 
a few kinds only, will give a glimpse of the 
possibilities of the family and make the 
reader wish to plant irises this year. 

All blooming dates given refer to the 
climate of Philadelphia, where this maga- 
zine is printed. The fact that irises may 
be had in abundance from April to July, 
with scattered blooms in several other 
months, should dispel the old mistaken 
fear that the iris is a flower of but a few 
days. In the extreme North the season is 
shorter, but in the South and in California 
irises will bloom every month in the year. 

A second misconception is that all irises 
require much moisture. The wild species 
of our Eastern States, Iris versicolor, and 
the wild yellow Iris pseudacorus, of West- 
ern Europe, are swamp plants, and many 
of their relatives prefer moisture. The 
species of the bearded iris group, however, 
come from the dry hills of Italy, Hungary 
and Asia Minor; and far from requiring 
moisture, they are injured by it. All irises 
mentioned in this article will grow in 
ordinary garden soil. 

There are over 150 species of iris scat- 
tered through America, Europe and Asia. 
I shall not even attempt to name them all. 
Many are hard to get, many others are 
difficult to grow; and let it be admitted at 
once that some are not attractive garden 
subjects. But I do want to spread before 
my readers a panorama of the three im- 
portant garden groups of iris—the bulbous 
iris, the beardless iris and the bearded iris; 
to give the cultural requirements for each; 
and to show how they may be used in 
small gardens. Wealthy people may have 
splendid orchids, roses and other beautiful 


flowers the year round. Most of us, how- 
ever, are not so fortunate; we must get 
our flowers from small gardens, and they 
must be reasonable in price and easily 
grown in many varying climates. The iris 
fills these requirements and gives a won- 
derful color range, comparable only to the 
rainbow. 

The bulbous iris group is large, but the 
bulbs, with the exception of the Spanish 
and Dutch varieties, are scarce at present. 
Like tulips, they can be planted in October 
and November and will bloom the follow- 
ing May. Many of these bulbs will die out 
in a few years, but in the milder climates 
south of Washington they increase well. 
The delightfully fragrant little species, 
reticulata and histrioides, which come into 
bloom as early as the middle of March, are 
unfortunately unobtainable at present. 

The beardless iris group is so named be- 
cause the lower petal, or fall, is smooth at 
the throat, in differentiation from the 
bearded iris, which has a beardlike growth 
along the center, as can be seen in the 
illustrations. Beardless irises are native 
all over America, Europe and Asia. They 
all like moisture, but none require artificial 
irrigation in the climate of the Eastern 
and Middle States. All are best trans- 
planted in the spring. They grow readily 
from seed, which will produce flowering 
plants in two or three years. Any soil will 
do, but one rich in humus and plant food 
is best. 

Closely related to Iris versicolor and 
pseudacorus mentioned here is the fa- 
mous Japanese iris, Iris kaempferi. For 
centuries Japanese gardeners have been 
developing the many colors, so that now 
we have whites, lavender-pinks, lavender- 
blues, violets and deep rich reddish purples. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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The Way 
You Remove 


Cold Cream 


is the important thing, say beauty 
experts . . . this new method is 
both dainty and inexpensive. 





7-Day Test Free 


KIN specialists find that careless re- 

moval of cold cream is often respon- 
sible for sallow skin, clogged pores, 
unsightly blemishes. 


Cold cream cloths, old linen and other 
unsanitary makeshifts are giving way to 
a new method—fresh, dainty and eco- 
nomical, too. 


Kleenex ’Kerchiefs are delicate tissues, 
thin as gossamer and soft as down, made 
just for the purpose of removing make-up 
thoroughly, effectively. They absorb all 
surface oils, leaving the skin radiant, 
glowing. You use them once, then dis- 
card. Laundry bills are lowered, towels 
are saved. 

Because this method is both delight- 
fully convenient and economical, stars of 
stage and screen have adopted it in amaz- 
ing numbers. You, too, will find it best. 
Buy a package of Kleenex now and see. 


FOR COLDS 


For colds, Kleenex ’Kerchiefs eliminate 

damp handkerchiefs, possible reinfection 

and irritation. You use them once, then 

discard them. Absorbent, non-irritating, 
economical. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


At all drug and toilet goods counters 


In 2 size packages (sheets go sq. in.). Introductory size 
(generous supply) 25c. Regular size (230 sheets) soc 





7-Day Supply—FREE | 


KLEENEX CoO., 
Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send sample of Kleenex 'Kerchiefs. 





Name ..... 





Address 
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is one idea 
jis to make marketing easier | 


for the housewife 


...... that’s why the 


right prices . . . whether in canned 
fruits or vegetables, coffee or tea, 
[ ndependent Grocer fe eatures pickles or relishes, or in any other 
of a long list of food products . . . she 


these finer food products 


simply phones her grocer to send 
Monarch brand. 

A delightfully easy solution to the 
marketing ordeal! And it works. 


The man who operates his own grocery 
store ... waiting on his customers in 


person and constantly studying their Ficucch builier ke svete 
needs; he’s the grocer who is going a os 
—_——* ‘ years” guarantees that. 
long way to simplify the marketing 


problems of the housewife. 


For instance, he keeps her posted on MONARCH QUALITY FOOD PRODUCTS 


crop and market conditions; gives her INCLUDE: 


seasonable food suggestions; grants her MONARCH CANNED VEGETABLES, every vege- 
table that grows... and the cream of the crop... 
MONARCH CANNED FRUITS, the “prime pick” 
of the world’s finest orchards ... MONARCH COF- 
FEE, TEA AND COCOA, if you paid a dollar a 
pound, you couldn’t buy finer quality... MONARCH 
PICKLES, sweet gherkins, dills, sweet mixed pickles, 
chows and relishes ... MONARCH CATSUP AND 
CHILI SAUCE, made from Monarch tomatoes grown 
from Monarch seed... MONARCH TABLE DEL- 
ICACIES, sardines, tuna fish, shrimp, salmon, hors 
d’oeuvres, preserves, jams ... MONARCH SOUPS, 
home cooked, from finest vegetables, dairy products, 
and condiments, by artist-chefs at the Monarch kitch- 
ens . . . MONARCH PREPARED FOODS AND 
CEREALS . . . Yankee baked beans, spaghetti, food 
of wheat and toasted wheat hearts... 





every reasonable request; supervises 
every order that goes out; and makes 
prompt home deliveries. 

But his biggest help to her comes 
in the fact that he features MONARCH 
QUALITY FOOD PRODUCTS. 

No longer need this housewife “shop 
around”. . . checking prices and mak- 
ing comparisons to make sure she is 


getting the best at the most moderate 


Reacher os bia thaanch onnrenasancted 


cost. 


To insure the finest quality at the 





and the famous Monarch Teenie Weenie Specialties. 
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—_— REID, MURDOCH & COMPANY (Established 1853) 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PITTSBURGH, WILKES- 
BARRE, TAMPA, JACKSONVILLE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES, PHOENIX, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS 


—— 


© 1928, R.,M. & Co. 
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Now! Fvery Woman Can Afford 
Perfect ‘lable Ap pointments 


Write for the remarkable booklet, by experts, 
indicating the correct pieces of silverplate 
and the plan for acquiring the ideal service. 
Planned unit purchases of small outlays. 


. 
p 














Perhaps you, too, have been forced to double up on pieces between 
courses to get through the meal. You, too, may have borrowed from 
mother or the neighbors. You may have been forced to use inappropriate 
pieces—placing soup spoons where bouillon spoons were called for. 








Authorities in social usage give two simple rules for correct table etiquette. 
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“Choose one pattern and be faithful to it”. . . for harmony in your table i 
service. And again, “Be prepared with an appropriate piece for every ® 
silverplate need” . . . be adequately equipped. See first pages of booklet. rt 
N 
Fascinating patterns . . . most used pieces inlaid with solid silver . . . yet q 
: cost you no more than other high grade plate. Century, a formal, classical ‘ 
a design. Jamestown, colonial simplicity. Romance, renaissance Tichness. 1 i= 
Century }{Jamestown | Pageant, fine, chased tracery. Mail the coupon at the right. Rauaes ( ae 
7) Tames. (Romance J (Fuze) 





Write today for “Stepping Stones” — the easy, inexpensive way 
to acquire a complete silverware service—use coupon below. 


INLAID SERVICES 
For Six, $34.25 For Eight, $44.50 For Twelve, $57.50 


Made and guaranteed by the Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, International Silver Company, Successor, Bridge- 
port, Conn. In Canada by the Standard Silver Com pen, International Silver Company of Canada, Limited, Suc- 
cessor, neil Canada. 


HOLMES ® EDWARDS }\ = 


sk aoe ] NLAI D Rhee, 
MARK 


© 100.1928 





HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
International Silver Co., Successor 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Miss Ann Adams, Dept. F 
Send me your Booklet—‘“‘Stepping 
Stones to A Perfect Table Service.” 







INLAID 









Name... 








with Solid Silver 
back of bowls and handles 
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(Continued from Page 132) 


The flowers are the largest of the iris 
family, sometimes measuring a foot across, 
held on three to four foot stems, making 
wonderful blazes of color in late June and 
early July. When buying these plants 
buy by color rather than by name, for the 
varieties have been badly mixed in many 
nurseries. 

The plants of the Siberian iris group are 
even more easily grown. They vary in 
height from two to five feet. The best of 
the named varieties are Emperor, rich 
purple; Perry Blue, light blue; Lactea, 
milky white; and Snow Queen, pure white. 

Gardeners wanting more unusual species 
may try spuria and ochroleuca, of the 
Spuria group. Their requirements are 
much the same, but they are not rampant 
growers. 

Most unique of all is Iris fulva, a terra- 
cotta red entirely different from any other 
iris and of a color very rarely seen in the 
hardy garden. It is a member of the 
Hexagona group native to our Southern 
states but perfectly hardy except in the 
most northerly sections. The members 
of this group are especially valuable in 
Florida, where many northern irises do 
not flourish. 

The beautiful and well-known Dorothea 
K. Williamson, illustrated on page 19, is 
a hybrid of Iris fulva with Iris foliosa, and 
blooms about June 10th. There are many 
more beardless irises, but the ones I have 
mentioned are the most important for the 
average garden, and are enough to give an 
inkling of the great variety of size, meee, 
form and color of the group. 

The_ three important species: of the 
crested iris group may, for convenience, be 
considered with the beardless iris. All of 
them are subjects for the partly shaded 
rock garden rather than for the general 
herbaceous garden. The first, cristata, 
native to North Carolina but hardy in 
Canada, is only a few inches high. The 
larger tectorum, often grown on thatched 
roofs in Japan, is hardy except in the ex- 
treme north. The third species, gracilipes, 
has even smaller flowers than cristata but 


is taller. ; 
Bearded Iris 


HE bearded iris is native to Italy, 

Hungary, Asia Minor and adjacent 
countries. Cultivated for centuries, it has 
spread much more rapidly than the other 
groups. There is scarcely a garden either 
in the Old or the New World where the 
common blue Iris germanica is not seen. 
From it comes the name German iris, by 
which this group is generally known, but 
the plant is native to Asia Minor, not 
Germany. 

A long season of bloom may be had by 
using various types of bearded iris. The 
dwarf bearded group blooms in April. The 
intermediate hybrids and the German 
group come in early and mid-May, and 
the height of the iris season comes about 
the last week in May, when the tall 
bearded group is in bloom. These latter 
are hybrids of the species pallida, varie- 
gata, trojana, cypriana, and so on. 

The plants may be easily transplanted 
in spring, or just after the bloom is over, 
except in an extremely hot dry climate; 
they may be planted also during the 
summer and, except in the extreme North, 
in the autumn. 

Plants should be set shallow so that the 
hot sun may beat down on the rhizome. 
No water is necessary at any time, unless 
it is just after transplanting in a very dry 
season. The plants require the sunniest, 
driest position. 

Plant strong single divisions, not big 
clumps. They will bloom freely the second, 
third and fourth season. Some growers 
transplant every fourth year, but if plants 
are healthy and bloom well, this may be 
postponed until the fifth or sixth year. 

Do not use animal manures. Bone meal 
or wood ashes are safer. Note particularly 
that bearded irises like lime, while beard- 
less irises prefer acid soil. A light winter 
eg of straw is advisable north of New 

ork, 


= 


Irises, like nearly all plants, have their 
troubles, but the two chief pests need not 
be serious in any well-kept garden. The 
borer can be easily crushed in the upper 
leaves in early June, before it gets down 
into the root; and the rot is nearly always 
preventable by planting in a well-drained 
and sunny location. 

The American Iris Society lists the 
names of several thousand iris varieties. 
It is obvious that all of these cannot be 
distinct. I shall deal only with a few, and 
shall pick out some of the best, which are 
reasonable in price. For further advice 
the reader should communicate with the 
American Iris Society, which is open to all 
who love irises. 

To begin with the dwarf bearded group, 
pick out caerulea, Eclipse, Orange Queen 
and Statellz, all useful for color masses in 
the spring border, with crocuses, scillas, 
Phlox subulata and arabis. 


Finding a @olor‘Range 


OLLOW these with some of the inter 

mediates, like Ingeborg, Halfdan, Sole- 
dad and Fritjof, and also germanica; 
Florentina, which combines so well with 
some of the bluish lilacs and purplish tulips; 
and Purple King, which may be planted 
under white lilacs. The later tall bearded 
iris give a color range which is unequaled 
in any other plant. From white and the 
yellow deepening into gold, we pass to 
pale-blue lavenders, pink lavenders, vio- 
lets and red purples; then to the blends in 
which lavender, gold, bronze, and a dozen 
other colors mingle in an indescribable 
way. For two or three weeks they keep 
the garden a blaze of color. If people 
knowing merely the older sorts could see 
these modern varieties they would be as- 
tounded, and would never be happy until 
they had them all in their gardens. 

The casual garden needs only a dozen or 
twenty varieties. The light colors, espe- 
cially the pale-lavender blues, the yellows 
and the whites, should make up the mass 
of the garden picture; the deep purples, 
deep bronzes and other blends should be 
used in small quantities, to serve as em- 
phasis and to help bring out the lighter 
colors of the surrounding flowers. 

Bearing these points in mind, let me 
suggest, for pure white, La Neige and 
White Knight. White effects can be had 
also from varieties having blue markings, 
such as Ma Mie, Fairy, Mrs. George Dar- 
win, Mrs. Horace Darwin and Athene. A 
white garden effect is often obtained by 
the use of varieties with white standards 
but with purple-colored falls. Rhein Nixe 
is one of the best of these, and far sur- 
passes the older varieties like Thorbecke 
or Victorine. 

In the lavender blues, let me recom- 
mend the pale Bluet, Celeste and Corrida; 
the slightly darker Princess Beatrice, 
Mary Barnett and Lord of June, and the 
lavender violet and purple, Archeveque 
and Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau. 

In pink lavender, no garden should be 
without the old reliables, Queen of May, 
Her Majesty and Wyomissing, or the 
newer Roseway and Dream. Caprice is 
recommended for those who like reddish 
lavender, and still deeper in tone we have 
reddish purples like Opera, Medrano and 
that magnificent novelty, Morning Splen- 
dor. 

The varieties with blended colors are 
endless and extremely beautiful individ- 
ually, but do not give a very good garden 
effect. They should be used sparingly. 
Afterglow, Quaker Lady, Nuee d’Orage, 
Jacquesiana and Ambassadeur give us a 
wide range of types from light to dark. 

Most important in garden effects are 
the pale yellows like Flavescens and She- 
kinah. Darkening to gold are Aurea, 
Sherwin-Wright and Virginia Moore. Use 
these yellows freely for garden effect with 
Princess Beatrice and Corrida, and with 
Fairy and Ma Mie. The yellow bicolors 
should be used in smaller quantities, but 
they are valuable in the garden picture. 
Loreley, Iris King and the newer Maori 
Princess and Flammenschwert are all de- 
sirable, 
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Pi ick any 


12 cirls—1l0 have 
to be told an embarrassing 


social offense . . . and the medically 
approved protection against it. . . 


N the social world charm and in- 

dividuality walk hand in hand 
with complete and fastidious personal 
irreproachableness. 


Yet one of the most serious social 
handicaps is so difficult to detect in 
oneself that almost all girls have to be 
told about it. 

They think they are immaculate, 
but underarm perspiration may be 
making its presence known in dis- 
tressing ways. Even a little dampness 
under the arm causes odor which is 
unpleasantly noticeable to others. And 
there is the danger of ruining a cher- 
ished dress by ugly spreading discol- 
orations. 

So women of distinction rule out the 
possibility of offense by keeping the 
underarm dry all the time, even in 
hottest weather and at times of nervous- 
ness and excitement by the regular use 
of Odorono. Other ways they say are 
troublesome, uncertain and mar the 
smart fit of frocks. 

But with Odorono a suggestion of 
odor is impossible—impossible too, 
costly stains, odor tainted dresses. 










Odorono was first made by a phy- 
sician. Other physicians recommended 
its use for the closed in portions of the 
body where perspiration causes odor 
and ruins clothes. The underarm par- 
ticularly. 


ODERN medical science has 

found that perspiration is over 
99% water. Its chief function is to 
regulate body temperature. Contrary to 
popular belief it does not rid the body 
of poisons. Checking perspiration in 
small areas with Odorono has no effect 
on health. Modern physicians recom- 
mend it where perspiration is annoying. 

There are now two kinds of Odorono. 
Regular Odorono (ruby colored), 
brings freedom from moisture and odor 
with one or two applications a week, 
used the last thing at night. Odorono 
No. 5, milder (colorless) for sensitive 
skins and hurried use, used daily or 
every other day, night or morning, gives 
the same protection. 

At toilet goods counters, Odorono 
and Odorono No. 5, 35c and 60c. If 
you have been unable to prevent per- 
spiration odor and stained dresses send 
10c and the coupon below for a com- 
plete kit of samples. 


clusive” every year. 











Ruth Miller, 125 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
In Canada, address The Odorono Company, 468 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
I enclose 10c for samples. 





New 10c Offer: Name 
Mail coupon and 10c Street 





for Samplesof Odorono, City. 


State 





Odorono No. 5 and 





Print name and address plainly. 








Deodorant Powder. 





Women of breeding use over 
three million bottles of this 
medically approved “‘oc- 
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Please observe 
what this does to 


“YELLOW MASK” 





If your Teeth have a Yellowish 
Cast (Look now and see!) here is 
a Special, Safe and Approved Way 
to Remove that Unfashionable 
Color... by All Means Try It! 











ALL tooth enamel is naturally 
white—the shade of polished pearl. 


Therefore, a yellowish color is 
entirely unnatural and in defiance of 
all beauty standards. 


For years you and other women 
have found only one positive means 
of banishing that detestable mask— 
a visit to your dentist. 


But in a few days, like an ill wind, 
back has come that hateful ‘‘Yellow 
Mask’’. Why has the dentist been 
able to work such beauty magic and 
daily brushings fail so miserably? 


Here’s the answer. First, that 
‘Yellow Mask’’ is- formed by a 
‘liquid cement’’ in your 


and impart an exquisite high polish 
to the enamel, foremost dentists use 
a white, powdery substance known 
as “‘Tri-Calcitum Phosphate.’’ It 
can’t harm the softest enamel no 
matter how frequently used. 


If you had a pleasant, tasty tooth 
paste composed of this magic 
“‘Tri-Calcium Phosphate’’ you could 
banish that unsightly ‘‘Yellow 
Mask’’—and daily keep it off. Well, 
that’s just what dental science has 
finally succeeded in creating for you. 


The name of this remarkable den- 
tifrice is ORPHOS TOOTH PASTE. It is 
literally sweeping the country. Near- 
ly two million women and men have 
discarded old favorites for it and 
testify to teeth white and glistening 
for the first time in years. Many 
movie and stage stars are using it. 
Dentists everywhere are recommend- 
ing it to their patients. 

Your druggist has orpnHos in 
stock. Ask him for a tube, 





saliva. It glues to the 
enamel, then hardens. 
Food, coffee and tobacco 
stain this mask an unlovely 
yellow. 

To remove this mask 





Doesn’t foam ; 
but oh! how it 
whitens and 


polishes! 


which contains 102 brush- 
ings. Or, if you'd prefer, 
mail the coupon below for a 
FREE 20-TIME Tube. Above 
all, don’t keep your white 
teeth beauty hidden—act! 















The Tri-Calcium Phosphate Does It! 











FREE 20-Time Tube 


Mail this coupon to Orphos Co., Inc. 
Dept. L-8, 22 West 32nd St., New York City, 
for free 20-time tube. : 
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The Remodeling Budget Affords Brick 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Coats and wraps are dropped here. The 
members of the family do not bother with 
the front entrance, nor do the family in- 
timates. Why should they? Most every- 
one arrives by car, drives alongside the 
house and enters through the doorway 
leading to the clubroom. This makes the 
old summer kitchen, formerly a rather 
dingy place, the welcoming room of the 
house. 

The big fireplace with its substantial 
stone arch dominates the room. It should. 
Here are glowing welcome, heat and com- 
fort. Hand-hewn timbers show overhead 
and in the walls. Above the unfinished 





Old brick houses are solid 
beginnings for remodeling. 


wood wainscot the panels are 
filled with a rough-surfaced white 
plaster. It is a fittingly informal 
room to receive friends who have 
already felt the mellowness of 
the old brick walls. Mellowness 
is in many respects the success- 
ful keynote of the Wolfs’ remod- 
eled house. 





(@hanges 


HE original arrangement of 

the interior of the Wolfs’ 
house was altered but very little. 
Much expense was saved by se- 
lecting a house for remodeling 
which did not require relathing, 
plastering and tearing out parti- 
tion walls. The living room had 
been a parlor, and the now 
downstairs bedroom the former 
sitting room. Due to the fre- 
quent use of the clubroom, the 
dining room proper serves mainly 
as a pleasant passageway be- 
tween sun room, hall, living 
room, bedroom and kitchen; when not in 
use, its table is against the wall. 

Two new partitions were built in the 
old kitchen to mark off a pantry and a re- 
frigerator room. There was enough space 
left from the old room for a modern kitchen 
nine by fourteen feet. The new cupboards 
and woodwork are gumwood, finished in 
the natural and waxed. The change from 
the white woodwork and walls of the aver- 
age kitchen is pleasing. The floor is cov- 
ered with tile-marked linoleum. The rear 
stairway of the house has its door in the 
kitchen. The cellar-stairway door opens 
into the passageway between the kitchen 
and the clubroom. Across from this cellar 
door, on the other side of the passageway, 
is a lavatory. 

An interesting arrangement of sitting 
room, bedroom and bath was possible on 
the second floor because of the addition of 
the sun room, over which is the upstairs 
sitting room. In both the upper sitting 
room and the lower sun room there is a 





step down from the floor levels of the rest 
of the house. 

In addition to this unusual upstairs 
group of rooms, there are two other bed- 
rooms, a bathroom and a nursery or maid’s 
room. A hall connects the suite of rooms, 
the two other bedrooms and the bathroom. 
The maid’s room is over the kitchen and 
is connected with the front part of the 
upper floor by a passage through a closet 
into one of the bedrooms and by a door 
between the bathroom of the suite and 
the lavatory off the maid’s room. The 
rear stairway to the kitchen has its door- 
way directly in.the maid’s room. 

Many old houses will be lacking 
in closet space; the Wolfs’ was. 
They added more, however, so that 
now every room has its closet, and 
in the upper hall is a wonderfully 
convenient closet for linens, blan- 
kets, towels, and the like. 


Walls of Brick 


LD brick houses almost invari- 

ably have about them an air 
of stability. It is a general rule 
that an old brick house was 
soundly built. One can be reason- 
ably sure that if remodeled it will 
continue to serve its modern oc- 
cupants well. 

The walls of old brick houses 
are usually of solid masonry. 
Nothing is more rugged, from the 
standpoint of construction, yet 
solid brick walls may absorb mois- 
ture and give rise to more or less 











Many small brick houses can be remodeled. 


damp interiors. In building any necessary 
new walls of brick or in replastering old 
ones this dampness can be prevented 
by fastening strips of wood—‘“‘furring”’ 
strips—against the inside of the brick wall 
and then securing the lath to these strips. 
This creates about an inch of dead-air 
space between the wall and the plaster. 
There are other problems connected 
with old solid brick houses which need 
proper handling to insure good and satis- 
factory interiors. For instance, most 
inside partition walls are of all-wood 
construction, and some of these all-wood 
partitions butt against the outer walls of 
masonry. Old masonry won’t shrink but 
new wood will, no matter how well dried 
commercially. A new all-wood partition 
will shrink away from a brick wall, and 
the result will be a crack where before 
there was a tight joint. Lumber that has 
dried in a house for years won’t shrink if it 


( Continued on Page 138) 
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Kotex Prices 
Reduced 


A few months ago, as a means of winning a million new users for Kotex, so 


as to expedite nation-wide distribution of the new Improved Kotex, we made 


a special offer of one box of Kotex free with every two boxes purchased 


for 98c. This sale is now ended. 


So overwhelming was the response to this offer that we doubled our 


output and are thereby now able to announce a permanent 30% reduction 


in the regular price of Kotex when sold by the box. 


| Anew, form-fitting shape—may be worn 
under the most clinging gowns without 
awkward bulkiness, because corners are 


scientifically rounded and tapered to fit. 


ELDOM is a manufacturer able to present 

a greatly improved product at a striking 
reduction in price. Only doubled manufactur- 
ing facilities make such a step possible. 


Improved Kotex has been two years in the 
making; two years of research, of test, of in- 
vestigation and experiment in our laboratories, 
and in the laboratories of women doctors. 


Our enthusiasm for the perfected product 
has decided a new production problem: because 
of the tremendous demand we have doubled our 
output. This makes possible a permanent 
30% reduction in the regular price of Kotex 
when sold by the box. 


New, form-fitting Kotex 


And, at the new price, you obtain a product 
exclusive in design—the most radical develop- 
ment in intimate feminine hygiene since the 
invention of Kotex itself. 


A specially perfected process now turns 
and tapers the corners so that the pad fits snugly, 
securely . . . without affecting the lines of 


Kotex Company, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


modish gowns. Appearance is considered, for 
the first time in the history of sanitary devices! 
Now, with the assurance of exquisite groom- 
ing, comes a sense of well-being and compo- 
sure never before possible. 


And the gauze wrapping is softer, the downy 
filler even fluffer than before. Chafing and 


. similar irritation is ended. 


Doctors, nurses cooperated 


During the past two years, 27 women doctors, 
83 nurses and six specialists in feminine hy- 
giene suggested and approved ideas not only 
professionally but also from a woman’s point 
of view. Their endorsement carries special 
significance. 


Features exclusive to Kotex 


Kotex and Kotex only offers these exclusive 


new features. In no other sanitary device do... 


you get these improvements. And all the former 
exclusive advantages of Kotex are retained. 
The remarkably absorbent powers of Kotex 
remain; the same protective area is there. 


These two exclusive new features have doubled Kotex sales: 


2 Softer wrapping, fluffier filler eliminate 
the discomforts of chafing and binding. 
ALL THE FEATURES AND PROTECTION 


YOU HAVE ALWAYS KNOWN IN KOTEX 
ARE RETAINED. 


Cellucotton wadding which is exclusive to 
Kotex has all the advantages of any water- 
proofed absorbent, plus its own unique qualities 
—5 times more absorbent than cotton—dis- 
cards like tissue—you simply follow directions; 
it deodorizes thoroughly while being worn. 


Nothing else is like Kotex 


You buy Kotex by name, without embarrass- 
ment, without delay . . . in two sizes, Reg- 
ular and Kotex-Super. 


Remember, nothing else is remotely like the 
new Improved Kotex. Buy a box today to learn 
our latest and greatest contribution to woman’s 
hygienic comfort. At all drug, dry goods and 
department stores. Supplied also through vending 
cabinets in rest-rooms by West Disinfecting Co. 
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The 
Perfect. 
Ensemble 


planes by the Paris 
couturiers the ensemble 
is decidedly “the thing.” And 
the final style endorsement is 
its development in Skinner’s 
Crepe—from the mills that for 
80 years have woven the finest 


silk fabrics. 


Exquisite in texture, lovely 
in any of their 72 colors, 
Skinner’s Crepes have the ad- 
ditional virtues of being wash- 
able and retaining their fresh- 
ness . . . the famed Skinner 
wearing quality. 


In buying crepes, ask for 
Skinner's. If your store does 
not carry the exact shades you 
wish, it can quickly get them 
for you. 


The outstanding features of this smart 
suit of Skinner’s blue and beige crepe are 
the three-quarter length coat, the circu- 
lar front cut of the skirt and the diagonal 
closing on the blouse. 


f 


William Skinner & Sons—New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
Established 1848 


Skinners Crepes 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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is left right where it is. Hence the ad- 
visability of leaving old partitions where 
they are in a solid brick house. 

It was desired to match, as nearly as 
possible, the old brick of the Wolfs’ original 
house. The architect found it an easy 
matter to procure secondhand brick from 
a wrecking company. Just here a word of 
caution in the handling and treatment of 
old as well as new brickwork. 

Interesting as is old masonry, and the 
sense of time-defying ruggedness it con- 
veys, there nevertheless are, under certain 
conditions, destroying reactions resulting 
from ordinary exposure to the 
elements. Who hasn’t seen 
brickwork smudged with 
patches of disfiguring white? 
Bricks have an avidity for 
moisture. They soak it up; 
then, in fair weather, dry out. 
The resulting efflorescence on 
the surface of the masonry is 
an insoluble mineral salt. 

One way to prevent efflores- 
cence is to treat both old and 
new brick walls with a water- 
proofing oil paint. There are 
several types of coatings used 
for this purpose, the best kind 
being a clear blend of oils, which 
penetrates the masonry and 
leaves the texture and color of 
the bricks natural. This paint 
fills the pores of the bricks with 
mineral oils and waxes and is 
equally efficient on new or old 
masonry. 

Whitewashed effects and 
colorful coatings are often used 
on brickwork with pleasing re- 
sults. These paints, however, 
unless applied over a previously 
waterproofed wall, will sooner or later 
wash off and give the walls an unkempt 
appearance. 


Treating New Masonry 


EW masonry of brick should be washed 

with a solution of commercial zinc 
sulphate crystals and water. About three 
pounds or a little more of crystals to a 
gallon of water, applied with a stiff brush, 
will neutralize the free lime on the surface 
of the wall. 

After drying about five days, the coating 
of alkali resistant and water-proofing— 
clear oil paint—may be applied. 

The oil paint used is a blend of boiled 
linseed and China-wood oils. The former 
gives a tough and flexible coat that sheds 
water, and the China-wood oil furnishes 
the waterproof quality. Three coats.will 
make a first-class lasting job. The first 
coat may be rich in linseed oil—add half a 
gallon of linseed to a gallon of the pre- 
pared paint; the last two coats may be 
used just as the oil paint comes from its 
container. 

A stiff wall brush is best to use, and it 
should be scrubbed around on the wall in 
all directions. Let the first coat dry two 
days. One day is sufficient between the 
second and third coats. 








Minus porches, cupolas, towers and gingerbread, many old 
brick houses hold wonderful possibilities. 


—= 


If the bricks used are free from mineral 
salts there may not be needed so thorough 
a treatment for waterproofing. 

For interpreting the various Colonial 
architectures with brick, as well as for 
most other types of average homes, it 
would be well to buy common bricks just 
as they come from the kiln, using the bet- 
ter ones in the face of the wall, if the wall 
is solid masonry, and the more twisted 
and softer ones in the back of the wall. 

Face bricks are made with wire-cut 
edges. They are more true as to shape, 
and therefore may be laid truer and 
straighter with ease and rapidity. The 
laying of common brick is a slower job, 





Passing years leave but slight traces on houses of brick. 


and also one which takes artistic direction 
to be well done. There should be in the 
wall of common brick a careless freedom 
from smoothness. Yet too rough a sur- 
face is not to be desired. Whereas a wall 
of face brick should be perfectly accurate, 
as it derives its sole beauty from its 
rough wire-cut edges, a common-brick wall 
should vary some, to add to the appeal of 
the subtly different colorings of the bricks. 

Although brickwork blends well with 
other types of construction in the same 
house—such as white woodwork and brick 
for Colonial homes—it is better used more 
or less by itself. 


Wrought Iron for “Frills” 


ROUGHT iron blends with common 
brick as well as, if not better than, 
with any other material. The Wolfs’ re- 


-modeled brick house has wrought iron for 


a railing around the uncanopied front 
porch and also for a decorative balcony at 
the front casements of the upstairs sitting 
room. The only other decorative object 
on the exterior of this old-new house, be- 
sides the down spouts of copper, is a 
wrought-iron lamp over the front door. 

Interest in brickwork may be created 
by the pattern in which the bricks are laid. 
One may exercise one’s own choice as to 
the bond or bonds 
used, the type of 
mortar joints, the 
color or combina- 
tions of colors of 
both mortar and 
bricks, the texture of 
the bricks and the 
degree of unevenness 
in laying. 

Remodeling a 
house is thrilling 
work. And of all 
types of remodeling, 
working with brick 
seems to give the 
greatest elation— 
perhaps because an 
old brick house looks 
so stubbornly set for 
all time, until we 
cockily show that it 
isn’t. 
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Your Favorite Cheese 


No matter what the variety may be, you can find it bear- 
ing the Kraft label. And it will be pure and wholesome 
and good, true in flavor, a delight to the palate and of a 
quality that has never been surpassed. 


Cheese should be a part of every diet. Ask any physician 
or dietitian and he will tell you that cheese is a great 
builder of bone and tissue—especially rich in proteins. 
You never fully appreciate the delicious variations that 
can be made in the diet by the use of cheese, until you 
have become acquainted with several of the different 
kinds of cheese. Each variety of Kraft Cheese comes to 
you in its neat, distinguishable package, easily identified, 
and you can always avoid any disappointment when buy- 
ing if you will just say ‘‘Kraft’’ before you say cheese. 


Sold by the slice, and in half and quarter 
pound cartons, packages and jars. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, General Offices, CHICAGO 














KRAFT (A) CHEESE 


For free Recipe Book 
send to 406 Rush St. 


Halibut a la Kraft 


2 cups milk 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons flour 

Salt, pepper and paprika 

2 cups Kraft American 
heese, gra 


Make a sauce with the milk, 
butter and flour, seasonin 
to taste. When thickened, 
add the grated cheese. 


Arrange half-inch slices of 
halibut in a buttered baking 
dish, pour the cheese sauce 
around them and bake in 
a moderate oven until the 
halibut is tender. 

Remove the fish to a crystal 
service plate, surround with 
the sauce and garnish with 
parsley. 
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«Insuring the Good Appearance 
of Your Flome: By Gertrude Woodcock 


7qIPRINGTIME is painting time. Nature’s 
“5; gi fresh garb inspires an almost universal de- 
Wins Me 44) sire to transfer some of the color magic toin- 

Eran animate objects. Spring fever is frequently 

a sort of color fever whose symptoms are a 
modified form of painting the town red. 
8} The instinct to decorate one’s home is 
= =} basic. Nearly all primitive peoples use some 
type of decoration on their caves, huts or wigwams in a desire 
to make the place called “home” as beautiful as possible. 
Nowadays, of course, we know that to paint a house is to give 
it a protective coat that will prevent deterioration through 
weathering. But such scientific and economic reasons serve 
only as reassurance to our cautious souls. We paint our 
houses to make them beautiful and because we like new, 
fresh colors. Instinct makes us say “‘ Well, I think I’ll have 
the house painted this year,’’ while reason assures us that 
painting the house is a sensible thing to do. 

Since the desire for color is uppermost, the thing that in- 
terests us when planning spring painting is the new color 
scheme. This is not so much a matter of making a hurried 
decision based upon personal color preferences as it is one 
for careful consideration. Shall we use the well-known and 









FOR SIDING FOR ROOF FOR TRIM AND SHUTTERS 
BUOEY: oa: ord ha Dark gray green . Blue green, apple 
green, gray green 
Colonial yellow. . Red brown . White or ivory with 
Moss green brown or green shut- 
ters, moss green, dark 
green 
Medium gray . Moss green . Cream with dark gray 
or medium green 
shutters 
Light gray. . Weathered gray . Soft light green 
Green 
Medium green . . Dark green . Cream or ivory trim 
with dark green 
shutters 
Rot 2 1 eee Rich brown or dark 


green 


The individual can make almost infinite variations upon 
the above color themes. ‘‘White’”’ may be modified to 
oyster white, for example, while “‘green’’ may become jade 
green with a little juggling of pigments. Thus conven- 
tional color schemes can be made individual without depart- 
ing from good taste. 

Ivory may be intensified by adding raw sienna. Yellow 
is strengthened by the addition of chrome yellow, and either 
color is lightened by pure white. 
All colors lose a little in value 



























as they dry, so it is well to ex- 
periment with the color by 
painting a board with at least 
two coats, noting the effect as it 
dries. The difference between 
the shade of the wet and that of 
the dry paint may entirely alter 
your decision concerning the 
color chosen. 


(olorful Shingles 


HEN adding any one color 
to another,do so cautiously 
or you may produce a most un- 
looked for and undesired result. 








Painted stencil decorations add color and charm. 


for shingled houses. These may be used on shingled homes 
of practically any architectural type: 


FOR SHINGLES 
Silver or “ weath- 


FOR SASH AND TRIM FOR SHUTTERS 


ered”’ gray . Ivory or pale gray. . Moss green or 
Tuscan red 
[i ga enemy det a eae . Brown, moss green 
mown 5. nw se % . Cream ae . . en 
Green . Cream or gray . . Dark green, 


medium gray, buff 
. Green Green, blue green 
Cream 


Blue green 


Colonial white. . 


Homes of English type are becoming more and more 
popular. The half-timbered facade is mellow and appeals 
strongly, because of its Old World atmosphere, to many of 
us who feel at home with the English tradition. The wooden 
portions of the half-timbered house should be stained as 
shingles are stained, while the lower part of the house, usu- 
ally finished in stucco, can be painted to carry out the color 
scheme. There are two very handsome color schemes widely 
used for houses of this type, and while there are others, too, 
these should receive first consideration—weathered gray 
and light gray, dark brown and buff or cream. 

Houses of the Spanish, 
Italian or other period de- 











Gay, less conventional color schemes are suitable 
for the stucco house of “ period” type. 


always attractive white-and-green combination or shall 
we be more modernistic? Adrift in a sea of color chips, 
we first favor a new shade of green and then retire in 
conservative confusion to good old ivory white. What 
guide is there to selecting exterior color schemes that will 
insure the use of a favorite combination and, at the same 
time, make the house look its best? 

A few simple rules, if followed, will lead to a successful 
choice. The first thing to consider is the architectural 
Style of the house. Coral may be charming when used 
on an Italian villa, but transferred to an English half- 
timbered house the effect would be unfortunate. 


Suitable (olor Schemes 


VERY woman knows that she can wear certain colors 
and must, because of complexion or figure, eschew 
others. So it is with houses. 

A considerable variety of color combinations may be 
used on homes of the Colonial type. While most of these 
are conservative, they have a peculiar dignified charm 
that ably reflects the character of the architecture. Here 
is a brief list of some suitable color schemes: 


FOR SIDING 


FOR ROOF FOR TRIM AND SHUTTERS 
White or cream. . Weathered brown. . Bottle green, medium 
green, moss green, 
apple green, blue 
I green, gray green 
ey... ee Rich brown . . . . Black, Dutch blue, 


bluegray, neutralized 
yellow orange 








Shingled houses are soft in tone. 


One of the great charms of a shingled house is the soft, 
rich color effect imparted by staining. Shingles are rough 
in texture, and stain, instead of forming a smooth surface 
coat, sinks into the wood itself and colors the fibers. This 
fact gives the keynote to suitable colors for shingled walls— 
those which are rich, subdued, and velvety in textural 
effect. Here are some alluring color combinations suitable 





The choice of soft gray for the shingles is very fortunate 
here, for the house does not have the advantage of a leafy setting. 


signs are generally more 
colorful than those of 
American or English ori- 
gin. Lighter, gayer tones 
may be used in their deco- 
ration, consequently, pos- 
sible color combinations 
are practically infinite. 


FOR STUCCO 


WALLS FOR TRIM 
Coffee . Jade 
Gray . . Apple green 
Fawn. . . . Cobalt blue 
Italian pink . Gray, golden 
brown 
Apricot. . . Robin’s-egg 
blue 
Cream .. . Blue green 
Lavender 
gray ... Yellow 


The foregoing sugges- 
tions are but a few of the 
more striking and attrac- 
tive combinations. Practi- 
cally any harmonizing 
color scheme is suitable. 
Another way in which 
the stucco period house 
can be decorated is by 
the use of painted sten- 
cils, in border or medallion 
form. 

The selection of color schemes for other types of houses, 
the bungalow, the square house and those dating far enough 
back to harbor some of the architectural embellishments 
of the Victorian period, depends upon size, location and 
surroundings. These elements must be considered, too, 
when selecting color schemes for houses of stricter archi- 
tectural styles. 
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perfect fitting Shoes 
of latest vogue 


O well dressed woman’s wardrobe is 

complete without smart shoes of the 
latest vogue in colors that match her 
dress ensemble. 


To create such eas acral patterned 
— graceful in supple slenderness—perfect in 
fit—that is the aim of Drew master stylists. 


And then, to combine with all these ap- 
pealing qualities, the unrestrained foot com- 
fort which women so eagerly seek in shoes. 


This desirable combination has been made 
possible for the ever active modern woman 
by the special Drew arch construction that 
provides a rest for over-taxed foot muscles. 


Attractive patterns, colors and materials. 
Most models *8.50, *10.00, and £12.50. 
At leading shoe and department stores. 


DREW 
CH RE» 


Shoes for Women D 





SOC ARR BRRRNR “ORR CORRE RIC 


THE IRVING DREW COMPANY 
Portsmouth, Ohio L.H.J.-5-28 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free 
booklet, “Arch Rest Shoe Styles,” and 
nameof nearest DrewArchRest Dealer. 


Name eat 2: 
Address 


City. : State 
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In general, the large house, unless it is 
well shadowed and fringed by foliage, 
should not be painted in light, bright col- 
ors, because these give an effect of exag- 
gerated size. Soft grays, greens and 
buffs, because they soften lines, are suit- 
able for the large house without the flat- 
tering surroundings of trees and shrubbery. 
White, cream, ivory, yellow or any light, 
bright color is suitable for a large house 
that has the advantages of foliage. Fol- 
lowing this same line of thought, the new 
house seldom has a luxuriant garden, nor 
are the surrounding shrubs and trees 
grown to sufficient height to cast shadows 
or soften the outline of the house. It is 
usually better, then, to select a soft color, 
such as medium green, light brown or 
light gray, for the new house, in order to 
eliminate that objectionable “raw’’ look. 

The little house always looks well when 
painted white or some other light color, 
whereas dark tones, such as brown, dark 
green or slate gray, make it seem com- 
pressed and stuffy. There is almost no 
exception to this rule. If a small house is 
new and without the advantage of shrub- 
bery and trees, use soft but light green, 
soft light buff or light gray. White, ivory 
or cream could be successfully used, even 
here, if plenty of green is used on trim, 
shutters and roof, to tie in the house with 
the landscape. 

Good-quality paint will give satisfaction 
in appearance and in wear, while good 
workmanship will insure the success of the 
job. Every home owner should know what 
are the essentials of a successful exterior 
painting job. Briefly the requirements 
are suitable weather, good-quality paint, 


proper preparation of surface, adequate 
drying time, and sufficient number of coats. 
Exterior painting should not be done dur- 
ing wet, damp or cold weather. It is not 
desirable to have painting done during 
extremely hot weather. In general, a suit- 
able temperature for exterior painting is 
between 40° and 74° F. 

If the paint on your house is scaling and 
chalking, all loose paint should be dusted 
off with a wire brush. If the old paint is 
very badly worn it should be burned off 
with a blow torch. This should be done 
only by an experienced person, since the 
process involves a fire hazard. Surfaces 
should be dry and clean before the first 
new coat of paint is put on. 

Try not to hurry your painter. Each 
new coat should be allowed to dry thor- 
oughly before the next coat is put on. If 
the work is hurried and the undercoats 
are not thoroughly dry, blistering or crawl- 
ing may take place. 

Finally, use enough paint to make a 
good job. One coat of paint is seldom 
adequate. Two coats should always be 
used, while, if possible, three coats should 
be prescribed. Skimpy paint jobs make a 
house look sleazy. In addition, inade- 
quate paint coatings will not wear well. 
Because the appearance of a house means 
so much, it is cheating our purpose when 
we neglect to have a good job of painting 
done or when we do not use enough paint. 
On the other hand, the combination of 
good color schemes, good paint and good 
workmanship results in a fresh, trim, hand- 
some home that will stay good-looking 
and in good condition for considerable 
time. 


eAntique Stuffing 


(Continued from Page 17) 


is emotional rather than rational. It par- 
takes somewhat of the spirit of the old- 
time revival meetings and the gambling 
instinct is rampant. One’s pocketbook 
is scarcely secure in such an atmosphere. 

Dealers’ sales may be equally honest on 
the surface, but abuses are not uncommon. 
They offer a good opportunity for dealers, 
using highly desirable things as a decoy, to 
unload their unsalable stock. Almost al- 
ways one can go toa near-by shop and buy 
quietly a better piece for less money. 

Ihave heard of instances, too, when deal- 
ers got together to force the bidding for the 
sole purpose of establishing higher prices 
for their regular goods. 

Dealers whom I have interviewed differ 
as to their attitude toward auction sales. 
There is the argument that such sales, and 
the published reports of them, have served 
to increase the public interest in antiques 
and so have helped 
business. Very 


‘Auction sales,’”’ he writes, “have hurt 
the antique business; and when I say auc- 
tion sales I mean just that. 

‘““Theonly safe and happy way toacquire 
antiques is to get them from a reputable 
dealer who guarantees that they are genu- 
inely old and absolutely as described, that 
they represent full value for the price paid, 
and furthermore that if they don’t please 
the buyer in just the place he wishes to use 
them he can simply bring them back. 
Surely no one, greenhorn or veteran col- 
lector, can go wrong on that!” 

This is, of course, a dealer’s ex parte 
point of view, but I am inclined to agree 
with him. Certainly the crooked country 
auction ought to be put out of business by 
non-patronage. It is sometimes entertain- 
ing, and you may be willing to pay for 
admission, but it is scarcely the place to 
look for the best antiques at best prices. 


They are clev- 


erly staged, these 





likely, too, they 


sales. It is the old- 





have helped to es- 
tablish higher 
prices. On theother 
hand, they un- 
doubtedly deflect 
trade from legiti- 
mate channels. 
Moreover, the in- 
flated idea of values 
spread by these re- 
ports has had the 
effect of making 
the purchase of 
stock moredifficult. 

I have a letter 
from one dedler 
which calls atten- 


e Impasse 
By Lew SaReEtTT 


IX little sheep, 
Bleating in the sun, 

Don’t know which 
Way they should run. 


Fence to the left; 
Fence to the right; 
Before them a mouse 


fashioned rustic 
drama over 
again—the sort of 
thing that doesn’t 
exist but that city 
people still believe 
in. Both buyers 
and sellers are from 
the city; only the 
stage setting is 
rural. Scatter a 
few ‘‘natives’’ 
through the crowd, 
add a broken 
churn, a_ tattered 
bedquilt, a buggy, 
the doughnuts and 


tion to another That fills them with the coffee, and you 
count against the fright have even hard- 
auction salesin city ae ened cynics like 
or country—the Nothing to do Edwin Marshall 


absence of any 
guaranty of genu- 
ineness. It be- 
comes clearly a case 
of caveat emptor— 





But wheel and go— 
A little too much 
For sheep to know. 


standing up and 
bidding on Wind- 
sor chairs that 
they would never 
buy in ashop. It’s 








let the buyer be- 
ware. 





a great game—a 








great game. 
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Johnson’s Polishing Wax—in either 
paste or liquid form—is a real forward 
step in the art of home-keeping. It 
means greater home beauty and econ- 


omy and decreased hours of housework. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities’ 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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I'l PROTECTS 











AND BEAUTIFIES 


a goers LIQUID WAX is the best an- 
swer to the problem of preserving 


the unmarred beauty of your dining table 
and other fine furniture. Hot dishes and 
spilled liquids leave no blemish on sur- 
faces protected this sure way. A hard, 
impenetrable film of lustrous wax, like an 
invisible glass cover, shields the delicate 
finish from injury, at the same 











work in a dozen different ways. Use it 
on woodwork, and on all your floors— 
over varnish, shellac, wax, or paint—on 
wood, linoleum, tile, marble, or com- 
position. Then half the care will keep 

them sparkling and immaculate. 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the easiest 
and surest way to preserve the lacquered 
beauty of your car. Also, ap- 





time heightening its charm. 


Polishing furniture is so much 
easier, too, when you use John- 
son’s Liquid Wax. One simple 
operation banishes all finger- 
prints and soil, producing a dry, 
gleaming polish that never be- 
comes soft and sticky. 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
shortens your hours of house- 








plied to shoes and leather goods 
it wards off scars and wear. 


Order a bottle of Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax today from your 
neighborhood grocery, hard- 
ware, drug, furniture, paint or 
department store. Before you’ve 
used half a bottle you will num- 
ber it among the essentials of en- 
lightened, easy home-keeping. 





JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE OR LIQUID ---- CLEANS: POLISHES - PRESERVES - PROTECTS 
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“Beauty may be ‘only skin deep’ but nothing is |} | 3% 
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more essential than the loveliness of a girl’s skin. poe 
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A star's adoring public and exacting director de [| &s 
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mand that beauty first of all. | = 

To survive the test of the merciless close-up her ym 
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EADING motion picture directors have s 

found that beautiful smooth skin is the , pia 

greatest charm a girl can have. It is even more bee 

important than bewitching eyes or lovely fea- | om 

tures, screen tests have shown them. oe 

To every star in Hollywood, the loveliness : 

of her skin is even dearer than it is to most | hon 

° . spel 

women—her very career is at stake. Nine out D | pia 

of ten screen stars use Lux Toilet Soap. im 

It cares for their priceless skin the true . Vv 

French way—it is made by the famous method A) ae 

beauty-wise France discovered and uses for her B| ask 

finest toilet soaps. _ 

’ ‘ witl 

All the great film studios, following the lead | din 

of their celebrated stars, have made Lux Toilet it 

Soap the official soap in their dressing rooms. | to 

1 

You too, like the radiant stars whose ex- be 

quisite skin is admired by millions, will love the b| whi 

. . . ; e] ina 

Puy.us Haver and the striking bathroom inspired by this popular Pathé De Mille star. caressing, instant lather of this delicately fra- : B 
| grant, white cake. Even hard water can’t — 

“No star can hope to look lovely unless she has quell its bubbling lather! Order some Lux TE 
: ; a a : ; : : cing 
a really velvety smooth skin—‘studio skin’. I Toilet Soap today—enjoy the luxury that until mor 
C 
find that Lux Toilet Soap leaves my skin so gently = ROW you only found in French saps at SOC oF are 
$1.00 a cake—now it’s just ten cents! B| eve 
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or the A and O, when they are not yawn- 
ing through long bridge luncheons else- 
where. Try to take tea confidentially with 
a young man and you will find yourself 
alone with empty tables and watchful wait- 
ers, your little quips echoing painfully in 
the emptiness. 

Tea dancing is unheard of. In fact, the 
average Chicago male still considers the 
rite of tea drinking just a little effeminate. 
Perhaps that is because there is still no 
masculine leisure class. There are not 
more than two or three dancing men who 
do not have to be hard at work by eight- 
thirty every morning. 

The crowded dinner hour at the Black- 
stone is around six-thirty. By eight, the 
room is deserted. Night life is even more 
limited. When at last a Russian night 
club opened this winter it was simply 
swamped by “‘society,” 
and you can’t feel as if 
you are sowing your wild 
oats when your “‘sisters, 
aunts and cousins that 
you reckon by the doz- 
ens’’ are sowing them all 
about you. After the 
theater we literally for- 
gather at a German 
candy store or at the 
drug store under the 
Drake Hotel. The only 
really wild thing for a 
girl to do is to go to the 
Black and Tan places on 
the South Side, but now 
that Broadway has 
taken Ethel Waters 
there is not much fun in 
that. 

Since there are no good 
places to go, there is no 
restless moving on from 
balls. We dance till our 
slippers are worn through 
and the band croons 
Home, Sweet Home. 
Once the big balls are over we start a mad 
whirl of small dinners. We give farewell 
parties for friends going away and welcome- 
home parties when they get back. We 
spend long evenings hanging over the 
piano singing retrospective melodies. 


[fit is a New Young Man— 


HEN we get too sick of one another’s 

evening clothes we instigate fancy 
dress. In Chicago you are quite likely to be 
asked to come in costume to a small dinner 
oftwelve. Ten toonethe party will be made 
up of all ages and you will have to rise 
with trembling knees and make an after- 
dinner speech along with the most promi- 
nent and eminent speakers of the city. 

_ When spring comes we organize expedi- 
tions to the circus or to the six-day bicycle 
races at the Coliseum, where the tough 
cycling heroes tear ceaselessly around the 
biggest hot-dog stand in the world, and its 
White-coated attendant asks all night long 
in a loud howl “‘Aren’t you ever hungry?” 

But these are the quieter moments of our 
private life. When a newcomer comes to 
town we speed into real activity. The 
Stranger within our gates is killed with 
kindness, smothered with parties. Even 
more so if it be a new young man. 

Of course, our chief sight-seeing sights 
are unknown to most of us. None of us has 
€ver seen the Board of Trade, where vast 
transactions are made in actual corn and 
grain. No debutante has ever been known 
to get within smelling distance of the stock- 
yards. Visiting lions occasionally ask to 
visit these unpleasant haunts. An ex- 
debutante did once soak her handkerchief 
in perfume and valiantly take Stravinsky 
there in hopes that the squealing of the 
Pigs might inspire a Chicago symphony. 
Occasionally —only very occasionally — 
our parents go down to dine at the Saddle 
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Breezing Out in (ghicago 


(Continued from Page 9) 


walls hung with oil paintings of Swifts and 
Armours. 

Even the bandits play a less prominent 
part in our lives than you might think from 
reading the New York papers. There are 
occasional frolicsome shootings, to be sure. 

It is fun on spring evenings to go out to 
the Park and see the young bandits learn- 
ing to be crack shots at the free shooting 
range that the city provides for them, and 
the picturesque funerals of these bandit 
heroes furnish marvelous dinner conver- 
sation. 

One night when I was at the Oriental, 
one of our brightest and best movie pal- 
aces, there was a shot in the balcony. It 
aroused little commotion. The orchestra 
went on playing Just a Cottage Small, and 
the usher, Swedish though iodined and tied 
up in an Oriental turban, reassured me 
with the air of a con- 
noisseur, ‘Sit still, sis- 
ter. That’s no real shoot- 
ing—it was only a .22.” 


Friendly 


SA RULE, Chicago is 
noticeably friendly. 
There isa homy feeling to 
the town. Half the opera 
boxes are filled with 
comfortable motherly 
ladies in tiaras and bone- 
rimmed spectacles. Our 
elevator men are magnif- 
icent in white tights, 
pink coats and high hats 
copied from English 
sporting prints, but 
though they look like the 
pony chorus in a musical 
comedy they are in real- 
ity Moody Bible stu- 
dents. 

It is always Mothers’ 
Week or Children’s Week 
or some other kind of 
week in Chicago. One night toward the 
end of Courtesy Week, as I was wading 
through the mud to a taxi, the driver ob- 
served gallantly, “If I were Sir Walter 
Raleigh, now, I’d throw down my coat 
and let you walk over it—but I ain’t.”’ 

Lastly, and most characteristic of all 
Chicago characteristics, is our school spirit. 
Even the most languid of the debutantes 
have it. We take a personal pride in the 
very buildings. Every new skyscraper is a 
feather in our caps. You should have seen 
us, during the last elections, marching to 
the City Hall, led by one of the foremost 
of Chicago hostesses and singing, to the 
tune of John Brown’s Body, ‘‘ We have had 
four yearsof Thompson. We have had four 
years of shame.” 

We care little for our state—Egypt and 
Cairo, Illinois, are more foreign to us 
than their namesakes abroad. But for 
the city we have a passion. It is bla- 
tant in some, a smothering fire in others 
and only roused to life by provocation 
from the East. Converts are worse than 
the native born. 

Should you say to me half the things I 
have said to you I should indignantly deny 
them. When attacked, our sense of humor 
leaves us completely. Weare fanatics. We 
rise with the spirit of Big Bill in his New 
Year’s poem to the city, which I can’t re- 
sist quoting as a grand finale: 


Boost your city, boost your friend, 
Boost the lodge that you attend, 
Boost the street on which you're dwelling, 
Boost the goods that you are selling, 
Boost for every forward movement, 
Boost for every new improvement, 
Boost the man for whom you labor, 
Boost the stranger and the neighbor. 
Cease to be a chronic knocker, 
Cease to be a progress blocker ; 

If you'd make your city better, 
Boost it to the final letter. 
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“We're not sick, Daddy. Why are you taking us to the Doctor?” 
“Why? To do all we can to keep you from ever getting sick.” 


OUR children will probably never 

forget the odd experience of being taken 

to the doctor when they are perfectly 
well. Perhaps no other act of yours could 
stamp more indelibly on their minds the wisdom 
of preventing sickness. 


When your boys and girls were ill nothing 
was left undone to make them as comfortable 
as possible and to help them to get well. But 
have you done what you can do to spare them 
from future illnesses? 


Have you guarded against diphtheria, typhoid, 
smallpox and rickets? Have you had adenoids 
removed? Teeth, eyes, throats, legs and feet— 
every part of the body should be examined. 
Modern medical science teaches us that in 
order to prevent much needless disease and 
suffering every child should have a complete 
physical examination at least once a year. 


Make May, 1928, a banner month for your chil- 
dren. Have them weighed, measured and ex- 
amined for known and unknown defects. Give 
them a fair start toward a happy and useful life. 


The Metropolitan has issued a booklet, “Out 
of Babyhood into Childhood”, which gives 
valuable advice on preventable diseases, with 
helpful suggestions concerning diet, environ- | 
ment and training. Mailed free upon request ig ### p 
to the Booklet Department, Metropolitan Life “4262 Sj 
Insurance Company, No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Write for it. 


Haley Fiske, President. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 











Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Five essentials of 
Babys Diet that need 


all year protection 


with TCE 





UMMER has always been a 
problem to mothers. Not so 
great a problem now as it used to 
be, thanks to the more general 
use of ice in hot weather. The 
babies are safer now than they 
were a generation ago. 

To make them even safer begin 
the use of ice early, well in ad- 
vance of summer. Build up a vital- 
ity that can resist the ordeal of 
hot weather. A healthy youngster 
will come through the trying 
period with hardly a fretful hour. 

In spring months, take particu- 
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uild up Babys vitality now} 


Authority Says: 

Not for a minute would you 
consider buying your milk or 
meat or fishfrom adealerwho 
did not pn his supply thor- 
oughly refrigerated! Nor 
should you consider keeping 
these foods in your own 
house unless you provide the 
same careful ice refrigeration. 

Foods that come to the 
housewife fresh from the 
dealer often deteriorate in 
the kitchen for want of 
proper icing. Such foods 
spoil readily and should be 
kept at as uniform a temper- 
ature as possible. 
_ A-well iced refrigerator is 
invaluable not only as a safe- 
guard to health, but also as a 
means of preserving the nat- 
ural flavors in our foods. 

—SARAH FIELD SPLINT, 


Food Editor, McCall’s 











cold and clean now, means health 
and strength for Baby weeks 
ahead of summer heat. 

As soon as Baby’s strength is 
well established, his appetite de- 
velops. He needs other foods in 
addition to milk— orange juice or 
tomato juice, broths, cereals, cod 
liver oil. All should be kept cool. 
To the careful mother, year-round 
use of ice is indispensable. 

Many foods for the entire fam- 
ily look better, taste better, and are 
better when preserved or served 
with ice. Springtime use of ice 


lar pains to keep Baby’s milk wholesome. Weather 
changes are frequent and rapid—up one day and 
down the next. Baby’s milk should be kept at the 
proper temperature in all seasons. It should be 
kept enclosed in a well iced refrigerator from the 
time it arrives till it is fed to Baby. Milk thus kept 


extends the season for fresh fruits and vegetables. 
The tinkle of ice in glasses adds to the attractive- 
ness of the table at any season. When you take ice 
from the ice man, you can always get all you want. 

Ice works uniformly —adjusts itself to any 
season, any conditions. It purifies the air in the 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
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before hot weather! 





process of melting, carrying odors and impurities 
off in the drainage. It keeps food not only cold 
enough and dry enough but also moist enough— 
always in prime condition. To have its benefits at 
lowest possible cost, be sure that you have a well 
designed, soundly constructed, properly insulated 
refrigerator. Don’t buy a refrigerator on its looks 
alone. Ask your local ice company to help you se- 
lect the refrigerator best suited to your require- 
ments. 
Get this valuable booklet about Baby’s food 


A booklet, “The Care of the Child’s Food in the Home,” 
written in a simple, informative style by Dr. M. E. Penn- 
ington, Home Refrigeration Expert, is yours for the ask- 
ing. It gives dependable facts and suggestions about 
Baby’s food—tells how to use and care for milk, orange 
and tomato juice, broth, prunes, cod liver oil, etc. 

No mother should be without this practical guide to 
Baby’s diet. Many other worth-while facts about the care 
of food and of refrigerators are included. This booklet 
will be sent free to anyone upon request. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


(26) 
National Association of Ice Industries 
163 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send, free, your booklet, “The Care of the Child’s 
Food in the Home.”’ 
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The Lean Years 


(Continued from Page 23) 


It was exceedingly becoming, and it was 
beyond doubt the costume of a woman to 
vhom the world is or should be indulgent. 
Old Mr. Thayer complimented her on her 
beauty and she flattered him with atten- 
ition deliberately, for she knew that Simon 
wanted to get a position with the Thayer 
Tile Company and that the thing was 
pending. It was rather amusing to take 
a hand in it that way. But it made her 
very impatient with Simon when the 
place didn’t materialize in the end, after 
all she’d done. 

“But why did you let it fall through?” 
she asked impatiently. 


‘T DON’T know,” said Simon; “he put 
me off with some stall about not being 
able to pay large salaries now and how he 
thought I could find something better.” 

That was what they all said, for every- 
one liked Simon. They thought his ap- 
plications over, prom- 
ised to see what could 
be done, could do noth- 
ing in the end, and were 
regretful, but encourag- 
ing. But after a little 
the encouragements 
ceased to buoy Simon 
up very much. His 
worry was getting too 
heavy for them. He felt 
very much adrift. After 
he had given up the 
little office he made a 
manful attempt to pre- 
serve regular business 
hours. He knew that 
Virginia didn’t like to 
have him hanging about 
the house during the 
hours when men were regularly at work. 
But his job consisted now of trying to 
make appointments with prospective em- 
ployers, and he had no headquarters in 
which to kill the time between the ap- 
pointments. He began to feel that the 
men at the club looked at him a little 
questioningly. He couldn’t hang around 
there all day, particularly as he had felt 
obliged to give up bridge on account of 
the heavy stakes. It drove him to do 
queer things, to find himself occasionally 
in outlying parks during the afternoon, 
parks in districts of the city where he was 
not known. At the end of such a day he 
would go home, wondering if any letters 
had come that would bring this suspense 
of his to conclusion. Virginia would be 
there, questioning and eager, Virginia— 
and the disappointing letters, and the bills 
piled higher. 


“T\ID you see those people at the Cru- 
cible Mills?” Virginia asked one 
night after the maid had left the dining 
room. Virginia had kept the maid, giving 
employment, thought Simon ironically, 
though her husband could find none. She 
k clot at him almost with scorn as she 
spoke, 
“ea 
“What did they say?” 
_ “They said they might have something 
In six Or seven months.” 
_ But then you can’t hang around that 
_" No,” he agreed simply. He talked as 
litile as possible to Virginia these days, 
for his every word was becoming an af- 
front to her. 
_ “Oh, why don’t you do something?” 
she cried impatiently. “Why don’t you 
get something? Other men do.” 
“Not all other men.” 
“They do unless something is the mat- 
ter with them. We can’t go on like this.” 
: hat’s true enough.” 
‘Well—what do you propose to do?” 
He lit his cigarette and gazed at his 
Wife. She was pretty, he thought quite 
dispassionately—pretty and selfish and 
greedy. He was not at all the man that a 





pretty and selfish and greedy woman 
should have married. It was bad luck 
for her. 

“T’ll tell you,”’ he said, with no drama 
or attempt at crisis. “I’ll do one of two 
things. I’ll give you cause for divorce. 
I’ll clear out and never come back, and 
you can divorce me on the ground of de- 
sertion, which carries little stigma with it. 
You’d have what money you could get 
from the house and I’d send you what I 
could from time to time. You’d be rid of 
me, and I think that might be the best 
thing I could do for you ——”’ 

She had grown quite white. He was 
sorry, but she seemed so far removed from 
him that even his pity was not very acute. 
“You mean you’re going to abandon 
me?” she asked shrilly. 

“No. You didn’t let me finish—not un- 
less you wish. But otherwise you'll really 
have to go my way. I can’t go yours.” 

‘‘What do you 
mean?” 


“TVER since we’ve 

been married I’ve 
been going your way. 
I’ve lived according to 
your manner, your hab- 
its, your preferences. 
It’s all right. I like it, 
but you see I can’t 
keepitup. We’llsimply 
end on the streets some 
wintry night. Snow 
falling and everything. 
So there are just two 
things. “Either let me 
clear out, as I suggest, 
or else come along with 
me, if you will.’ 

“Where?” she asked. 

“‘There was a letter in the mail this 
afternoon from a man I used to know 
in the service. He says he knows of a 
place for me in an advertising agency in 
Chicago:” 

“You may be sure,” she said, “that I 
won’t choose a Chicago slum.” 

He did not answer. He went out and 
walked a long way to one of the little parks 
he knew about, and sat alone on a bench 
and watched the river tumble along so 
regardless of the muddle of living on its 
banks. He saw a man and a girl in front 
of him, their hands folded in each other’s, 
their low voices like a chant of spring and 
love. And because he was thinking very 
clearly he did not pretend that he was 
suffering over what Virginia’s possible 
decision might or might not be. If she 
came with him he would care for her, as he 
should. It was up to him. But if she did 
not want to come he would certainly go 
alone. 

“T’ll come with you,” she said to Simon 
one evening; “‘you’ve made anything else 
impossible.” 


HEY were both looking tired and 
strained, for there had been bad nights 
in between and rather cruel scenes. 

“Fine,”’ answered Simon very quietly; 
“that gives us ten days to clear up every- 
thing.” 

After that Virginia stiffened to the situ- 
ation. It did not make her more kindly to 
Simon, but it made things move. They 
sold the house for what was a very good 
price, considering that it was in need of 
repairs; but the thing that amazed Vir- 
ginia was the small sum that came to her 
after the mortgage and interest and back 
taxes were taken care of. Until that mo- 
ment the mortgage had been more or less a 
formality, and she did not realize how 
largely the house had passed out of their 
possession even before the sale. The furni- 
ture had no liens on it, but it seemed to 
have shrunk in value or desirability, for 
such of it as Virginia did not ship to that 
unknown new home, which was only a 
Chicago railway station at first, was sold 
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New Singer Portable Electric, carry it any- 
where in the house, set it wherever you like, 
connect tt with the nearest socket—and sew 


U; in your own room, out on the 
porch in the cool of a summer 
afternoon, or in the living room at 
night with the family. 

No need for an extra light. The 
Singerlight itself throws its mellow 
glow on the material before you. Sit 
at ease. The motor, always under 
perfect control, does all the work. 
Both hands, both feet are free. Press 
a lever gently and sew as slowly or 
as swiftly as you wish. Relax—enjoy 
the sewing you used to think a task. 
And when you are through, 
set this compact, convenient 
machine completely out of the 
way until you want it 
again. 

There are six new 
Singer Electrics, in- 
cluding beautiful cab- 
inet models that serve, 


The New q — 
SINGER } 













when closed, as fine furniture. And 
for the non-electrified home there 
are treadle machines of the same 
superior quality which you can 
equip with Singer Motor and Singer- 
light when your home is wired. Im- 
portant above all is this—whatever 
model you choose, a Singer means 
enduring satisfaction, with courte- 
ous, expert service from a Singer 
Shop always nearby. 

You can try any modern Singer 
in your own home, on your own 
sewing, without the slightest 
obligation. When the Singer 
man calls, let him give you 
an interesting demon- 
stration. Or telephone 
or call at the nearest 
SingerShopandaskfor 
a machine on the Self 
Demonstration Plan. 


Easy payments. Lib- 
» eral allowance for 
your present machine. 


‘CTRIC 


GQ eee ees) Ss Cwing Machines 


Copyright, U.S.A.,1928, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for all Countries 
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*The same hosiery styles shown in the smart Allen-A 
Hosiery Shop, Fifth Avenue at 38th Street—and other 
New York Stores—are now available at Allen-A dealers 

everywhere. Priced from $1.50 to $3 the pair. 





Hosiery 
for men, women 
and children 
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What Movie Stars 


/1sto ered 


about Shapeliness 
of Ankle and Leg 
by wearing a certain 


type of hosiery 


x 


“PATSY ‘RUTH MILLER 


has found in 
this chic style a hose that 
combines very smart looks with 
exceptionally long wear* 


It is now a well known fact among 
movie stars and directors that ho- 
siery can make an almost unbeliev- 
able difference in the appearance of 
ankle and leg. Countless camera 
tests have proved this. 


That is why you will find a certain 
type of hosiery worn almost ex- 
clusively by such celebrities of the 
screen as Patsy Ruth Miller, Billie 
Dove, Joan Crawford and Dolores 
Del Rio. A type of hosiery which 
accentuates the natural shapeliness 
of their ankles and legs. 


Miss Miller has found in this chic 
Allen-A style* a hose that is both 
beautifying and very long wearing. 
It is a crystal clear weave of se- 
lected Service Sheer silk. Full-fash- 
ioned to caress the ankle and knee 
for a charming effect. 


The foot is made of very fine mer- 
cerized lisle. Reinforced at the heel, 
sole and toe. It seems to wear 
**forever.”’ 


You'll find this lovely Allen-A cre- 
ation at your dealer's in all of the 
newest shades. Ask for it by style 
number—3760. If you prefer a chif- 
fon weight, ask for style number— 
3780. If your dealer does not carry 
either a these styles, simply send 
us his name—a post card will do— 
and we will see that you are 


promptly supplied. 
THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis. 


Allen-A 


Hoszery 
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for very little. As for the car, that was 
sold also for a few hundred dollars. It was 
not worth taking with them, and, as Vir- 
ginia told Simon, it was time that they 
had a new one anyway and she intended 
to get one in Chicago. He did not object. 
The few thousands that they had realized 
on the sale of the house had been turned 
over to Virginia without question, and 
she intended to devote it to keeping them 
from actual squalor until he began to get 
more money. Having burned her bridges, 
she carried the new move out with her 
usual spirit and their friends gave them a 
magnificent farewell dinner and made 
quite a party to see them off at the train. 

“Tt’s a great adventure, Jinny,” said 
Simon as the train pulled away from the 
station and gathered speed; ‘‘the world’s 
before us now with all its loot.” 

““You’ve simply got to make good,”’ she 
answered. ‘‘I’ve given up everything.” 

He looked at her. Why, he wondered 
silently, should it be so exclusively his 
problem to make good? She was young 
and healthy too. Didn’t she have any 
part in it? 


HEIR home became an apartment— 
one like thousands of others, with a strip 
of taupe chenille rug for its doorstep and 
front lawn—living room, dinette, kitch- 
enette, bedroom and bath. There was a 
restaurant in the building, which recom- 
mended the place to Virginia. 
_ The meals at the restaurant grew tire- 
some enough, but the electric stove re- 
mained quite idle. Virginia spent her 
days keeping her clothes in order and her 
apartment zsthetic, and shopped more 
or less in a small way and drove her new 
car and went to theaters and waited for 
Simon to make good. For her own money 
had shrunk very seriously after she had 
bought the car. Credit was not the 
neighborly thing it had always been to her 
in the city where her father’s name was 
well known and her husband had been on 
a good salary. Here in the new place it 
was watched closely, and bills had to be 
paid promptly or credit lapsed. So Vir- 
ginia paid her bills, and her bank account 
withered. 

Simon did what he could to make her 
happy. They went for rides on Sunday 
and sometimes enjoyed them, for Simon 
had an irresistible way of being blithe 
about little things. He took her to theaters 
and occasionally out to dance, and even 
tried to soften her loneliness by making 
love to her when she was most tolerant of 
him. It wasn’t very earnest love, but he 
gave her what was left after her criticisms 
and demands had worn it thin. 

He did not manage to increase his salary 
during that first ten months. He worked 
hard, and did not find it the kind of work 
it had previously been in the little office 
with the three friendly pipes. He was 
part of a concern in which all the men 
were ambitious and hustling and treading 
on each other’s ambitions. It was not 
Simon’s temperament to push other men 
out of his way, and he was completely sur- 
prised when that happened to him. 


HIS time the interview was more 

brusque than the one had been with 
Mr. Wither. The head of the firm was 
sorry. But Mr. Jewett realized that his 
coming to them had been an experiment. 
Times were hard, and the firm did not feel 
justified in keeping him on. Simon put up 
a fight as best he could. He realized that 
there were office politics concerned and 
that the man just below him in the or- 
ganization wanted his job. But there was 
no use. Everyone was courteous and sorry 
and definite. 

He tried to think it through before he 
saw Virginia. He wanted to keep her 
from the shock of it. It was a big city and 
there were thousands of jobs init. At first 
he contemplated not telling her at all, and 
then decided against that. She ought to 
know. She ought to cut expenses and 
save her money just in case things should 
go badly with him. 

So Simon tried to tell her with noncha- 
lance, but he made a bad job of it. She 


— 


seemed nervous and distrait and at first 
paid little attention to him as he worked 
around to the point. 

“T’ve been let out of Carson’s.”” 

“Let out! Oh, no ——” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, dear. I’ll soon find 
something else.” 

“You said that before. You can’t leave 
there now. You can’t.” 

“‘T’ve no choice,”’ he said. 

She looked at him with an expression 
which had more than scorn in it, some- 
thing like fear. ‘“‘You’ve got to earn 
money,” said Virginia, ‘‘and moremoney.” 

“T don’t know that I can,” he said, with 
a kind of pallid quiet in his face. 

“You must. There’s going to be a 
baby.” 


nee eg son | 1 


R a minute the clock ticked the echo 

to her words. They were terribly alone 

in the apartment, facing the most intimate i 
and vital news that can come to two peo- ; 
ple, facing it together and quite apart. ; 
Simon forgot the job for a moment in the : 
strangeness of his feeling. He was aston- i 
ished and exhilarated and quickly tender. i 

“How wonderful, Jinny dear—how ; 
wonderful! Are you all right?” 

Her voice was like a whip. ‘‘And how 
are you going to take care of us?” 

He did not know. A month passed, and 
still Simon did not know. Virginia had 
sold her car, and he knew that she must 
have a thousand dollars. But with the 
rent and the board, that wouldn’t.last 
long, and he had no money at all. Not 
even enough for shoes, and shoes wear out 
quickly on pavements on wet days when 
you are looking for work. How hard he 
had looked for it Virginia never guessed. 
It was not just in his own line that he had 
tried. He had offered himself for anything 
that would bring in a few thousand dollars 
a year. Sometimes he had wondered if he 
could manage to drive a taxi or work in a 
store. But he knew that would be a final 
blow for Virginia, and he was desperately : 
afraid of hurting her now, or even dis- : 
turbing her. So he went out bravely 
every morning to spend the day hunting 4 
work, waiting in outer offices or writing a 
letters from the lobbies of hotels to friends z 
who might help him out. Nothing came of 
his effort, but at night he always trumped 
up some encouragement for Virginia, who 
was obviously ill and frightened. He be- 3 i 
gan to feel rather down at the heel and a 
cold in his head seemed to cling, making 
his ears ring and his head ache very 
steadily. 
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T WAS November when he came home 
one night with a cock-and-bull story 
about something that was due to break the | 

next day. Virginia, huddled in a scarf on 

the divan, obviously didn’t believe him. 

Simon was aware of that. ; ( 
/ 
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The doctor came in to see Virginia. 
She called him rather often, for she was 
worried about herself. He was pleasant | 
and unconcerned after looking her over, | 
and told Virginia that all she needed was | ‘ 
to keep her mind and her body busy. : 

“I walk every day,” she said. 

“Keep busy,”’ he encouraged her, and 
turned to Simon. ‘‘We don’t want to let 
her take this business too seriously.” 

Simon’s head was bothering him, and | & 
the doctor’s words seemed to come froma | & 
long way off. Something in his appear- 
ance caught the physician’s attention. 

“Have you a cold, Mr. Jewett?”’ he 
asked. 

“T had one, and it settled in my head,” 
said Simon, and put his hand back of his 
ear involuntarily; “bothers me still a 
little.” 

The doctor looked at him for a moment 
and then put his hand on the place Simon 
had indicated. Simon winced. 

“You look as if you had a fever, young 
man,” said the doctor. ‘‘Let’s take your 
temperature.” 

He shook the thermometer down a min- 
ute later, and his attitude became quite 
different from the casual one with which 
he had treated Virginia. 
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Fittings for the “Templeton” lavatory are as 
original in design as the lavatory itself. Fine 
silverware is not wrought with greater care. 
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Reproduction of an oil painting by Clarence Cole. One of the many original bath- 
room designs aie in the book “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home 


That change has to do neither with material nor usefulness. It has to do with 
design. Therein lay the promise of finer plumbing fixtures and finer bathrooms. 


For years plumbing fixtures have been more practical than beautiful. Styles 
were standardized. Individuality was priceless because unobtainable. 


Then “Standard” designers visioned a way to greater distinction in plumb- 
ing fixtures. That way was not to turn from today’s ideal materials to the marble 
slab with cemented-in bowl, rococo and reminiscent of the brownstone fronts of 
the Eighties. Tt was to create finer forms, and then to improve manufacturing 
processes that these forms might be modeled and fired in genuine vitreous china. 


So they originated designs, not forgetting that simplicity is an art from which 
eauty springs — even in vitreous china plumbin fixtures. Plumbing fixtures, 
es, but you will very likely think of them as tp, aa furniture when you 

aie seen them ata “Stand attd” Showroom or illustrations of them in the book, 
“Standard” PlumbingFixtures for the Home Your copy will be sent on request. 


Prices of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures in the bathroom illustrated above, 
with fittings of hexagonal design in smooth Chromard finish, not including cost of 
installation: 5% foot Woodmere Bath of Acid-Resisting Enamel with combina- 
tion bath and shower fittings, $290; Templeton Lavatory, $54 0; Purimo Water 
Closet, $ 120. Portal Dental Lavatory(not illustrated above but described in the 
book) $60. These fixtures are available at additional cost in black and seven 
beautiful color shades. Fittings are also available in gold plate or Chromard,with 
hand-hammered panels of “te romard, antique or green gold. Prices on request. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Ti)fg. Co. 
PITTSBURGH 


“€tandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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wae : : 7 BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


PrivaTe view day at the Royal Academy (the start of the London Season) . . . and Lady Margery Staunton © of that 
old Yorkshire family, contributes much. to the charm and beauty of the affair. She wears the softest gray . . . the rarest 
tints of rose . . . ah, there seems no color, no costume, that does not well become her, for hers is a complexion delicate 
and fair . . . and fresh as any flower. SX. 3X Through tradition Lady Margery found this single toilet soap which would 
soothe and stimulate her fair skin as no other. For generations English women (and in Paris, too, where it is known as 
“le savon des elegantes’’) have held Yardley’s Old English Lavender as the soap supreme to cleanse, to soothe, to 
stimulate their skin, and preserve for them a beauty admired throughout the world. SX. ON. The lingering fragrance of 
this soap is a constant delight to Lady Margery. She has found it again, in the other Yardley products. England’s best, 
they are obtainable anywhere in America—Old English Lavender Soap, ‘“The Luxury Soap of the World,” box of three 
cakes $1, or 35c the cake; Lavender Perfume, $1; Face Powder, $1; Compact, $1.25; Talc, 50c, Sachet Tablets, 25c; Shampoo, 
15c the cartridge; Bath Salts, $1; Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. Yardley, 8 New Bond Street, London; 15-19 Madison 


Square North, New York; also Toronto and Paris. * Out of deference to our clientele we have refrained from using actual nanies. 


Yardley’s Old English F Lavender Soap 






Established in 1770 
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(Continued from Page 148) 


‘Lie down here in the bedroom, and let 
me look you over,”’ he ordered. 

He did not allow Simon to come out of 
the bedroom at all. Instead he took Vir- 
ginia to the door and talked to her. 

“We'll have to get him into a hospital 
right away, Mrs. Jewett. He’s got an in- 
fection there that looks pretty bad; and 
he’s running a high fever. That mastoid 
trouble can’t be played with, and he’s 
evidently all run down. What’s he been 
doing? Working too hard or worrying too 
much, the way these young fellows do?”’ 

“TI don’t know,” she said vaguely. 
“You mean he’s going to be sick now? 
While I’m so ill? He mustn’t be!” 


“TOOK here,”’ said the doctor, “‘you’re 

not sick, my dear girl. You’re a per- 
fectly healthy young woman, in a normal 
condition. It’s too bad this has to happen 
now. But you ought to see what some 
women have put up to them at such 
times. This is nothing to what I see every 
day. Forget yourself,’ he finished, rather 
kindly, ‘‘and let’s get this fine young hus- 
band of yours out of the woods. You 
don’t want him to die, do you? I’ll make 
the hospital arrangements and call you 
right up. I don’t think we can waste any 
time at all.” 

He went out, and Virginia pressed her 
hand to her mouth to keep from screaming. 
She felt all kinds of things crowding in on 
her. Everything was so strange, so merci- 
less, so foreboding. Instinctively she 
looked for someone, for Simon, to lay the 
burden on, the blame on. 

And there he was, standing in the door, 
fully dressed. 

“Did that fool doctor scare you?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘Hasn’t he got any sense? There’s 
nothing the matter with me, except that 
I need a night’s sleep.” 

He bent over her reassuringly, and she 
could see that his eyes were glittering with 
fever and his hand as it touched hers 
burned—burned something into her, one 
fear that crowded out all the others, all 
the shabby, selfish little demands that pre- 
tended they were fears, but were not at 
all important compared to this sudden 
terror sprung from the hidden shadows of 
her heart. 

“Come, Sim,” she said gently, ‘‘you 
must go back to bed.”’ 

“You don’t do any worrying,” he kept 
on protesting feverishly. ‘‘I’m dead sure 
that something is going to break tomor- 
row—something important. I’ve got a 
line on a job.” 


’ 


N THE day that he was reasonably out 

of danger, Virginia felt the shadows lift 
from around her too. Everything seemed 
cheered and reassured. She went back 
from the hospital to the apartment, and 
did what Simon had done that first time 
he was let out, faced their obligations, sit- 
ting before her check book and their bills. 
There was a hospital bill now, and a nurse 
to pay and a doctor, although he had as- 
sured her that she could take care of that 
gradually. But it did not leave much 
money when everything was taken care 
of. They had six hundred dollars, and that 
was all they had in the world. There was 
nothing else except the furniture they had 
left, and her clothes and jewelry. She 
looked down at her hand. Of course there 
was that; but she had never dreamed that 
she could come to such a pass as selling 
her diamonds. The one Simon had given 
her when they were engaged was there, 
and the ones her father had given her were 
locked away. She took them out and 
looked them over. Every instinct in her 
shrank from selling them, and then she 
thought suddenly and irrelevantly of 
Simon’s shoes and the way they had been 
worn through looking for work to support 
her, It was her turn. She wrapped the 
jewelry in a package and dropped it in her 
hand bag, wondering as she did so what 
happened when women had no diamonds 
to sell and aware for the first time of what 
the struggle and responsibility and calam- 


ities of marriage can include. 


The lease from the landlord lay on her 
desk awaiting her signature for renewal. 
She folded it and put it in an envelope un- 
signed. Then she put on her hat again 
and took the envelope to mail and the 
hand bag with its precious contents to sell. 
As she went along the street her mind was 
full of plans, and she felt younger and 
stronger than she had in months. This 
was adventure. 


“‘Where are we going?”’ asked Simon 
as they got into the taxi which was to 
take them home, two weeks later. “‘That’s 
not the address of the apartment.”’ 

““We’ve moved,” said Virginia. “I 
couldn’t stand that other place.” 

A queer look came into Simon’s face. 
He was still very apologetic with Virginia 
for being sick, and she had been very de- 
cent to him in the hospital. But now he 
recognized more of her discontent, the old 
familiar whip beginning to swing. He was 
silent while the taxi driver hustled around 
corners into a part of the city that he 
hardly knew. ‘‘ You'll like this place,”’ she 
said; ‘‘there’s more room.” 

He sighed. More room meant more 
money. Then the cab stopped and they 
got out before an old house. 


HE neighborhood was not prepos- 
sessing. It swarmed with children, but 
there was a city park half a block away. 
“In the spring,” said Virginia, ‘“‘that 
will be a useful park for us. And we have 
the third floor here. All to ourselves.” 

Her voice is different, thought Simon 
curiously, and followed her up the black, 
uncarpeted stairs to an alley of a third- 
floor hall. She bent to fit a key and let 
him in. 

It was bright and spacious and cheerful. 

The old things were there. He recog- 
nized the damask curtains and the divan 
and the desk Virginia had always used and 
his chair, the one he used to enjoy. But it 
didn’t look like an apartment. Through 
the door leading from the sitting room he 
saw a table laid for supper. He smelled 
supper. Something was cooking. 

“T hope it isn’t burned,” said Virginia. 

“You decided to get a cook?’’ he said, 
wondering what new expense they were in 
for and yet too comfortable for the mo- 
ment and too tired to care. 

“‘T decided to be cook,”’ she answered 
and looked at him fairly. ‘‘The whole 
thing will cost less than it did for rent in 
the other place, even if the cost of gro- 
ceries is pretty high. There are two bed- 
rooms and an enormous bath made out 
of an old room. And you aren’t to worry 
about anything, because the hospital and 
nurse are paid and we’ve enough money 
to get along on for eight or ten months.”’ 

“But where did you get it?” 


HEY looked at each other, and then, as 
her eyes half involuntarily went to her 

hand, he noticed that the ring was gone. 
From her hand he looked at her face. 

“What a sport you are, Jinny!”’ said 
Simon, almost reverently. 

Simon was going home. He was hurry- 
ing because he had good news, and he 
wanted to tell it. The chief had called 
him in that afternoon and told him that 
his work had been attracting notice and 
that his salary was due for a boost. 

“You turned out good copy, Simon,” 
he said, “‘nice, friendly stuff that people 
like. You get to them. Keep at it and 
maybe you’ll be writing something better 
than advertising copy some day.” 

Maybe, thought Simon. He was rather 
keen about this work he had been doing 
for the past year. It wasn’t like managing 
the sales had been. He didn’t feel inade- 
quate any more. But then he had stopped 
being inadequate. His heart grew warmer. 
He was thinking about Virginia and won- 
dering what she would say to all this. He 
stopped and bought her violets. That was 
the thing about marriage, he thought. It 
gave you someone to share things with, 
to bring things to, someone to see you 
through the lean years and the fat ones 
that might be coming. 
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Now, in Colors, too! 
Vollrath Ware is now made in 
colors as well as white. Send for 
our new book, “‘Color Captures th 
Kitchen.” It is FREE. 
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RE kitchen utensils to you simply 
Arent of hard work and grime? 
Haven't you often wished that 
they—like the china in your dining 
room—could be beautiful, too? 

They can! Smart women who love 
‘beauty are turning to Vollrath Enam- 
eled Ware in outfitting their kitchens. 

In the graceful forms and lustrous 
surfaces of these modern kitchen ves- 
sels, they enjoy the same beauty that 
you see in old pewter pots shaped by 
loving hands, in antique urns and vases 
turned to perfect symmetry, and glazed 
to sparkling brilliance! 

But beauty alone is not all that 
Vollrath Ware brings to the kitchen. 
It banishes the drudgery of scouring 
and scrubbing cooking 
utensils . . . for Vollrath 
vessels are so easy to 
clean! Hot suds and a 
cloth or brush will re- 
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|mark the mode in modern kitchen-ware 
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move the most tenacious food particles. 

Each vessel is triple-coated with vit- 
reous porcelain enamel fused on steel 
under a heat four times as hot as any 
you can produce on your stove. Its 
hard, glazed surfaces are so non-porous 
that even the strongest juices are slow 
to stain them. 

And foods cook better, because these 
enamel-on-steel vessels heat quickly 
and evenly and hold their heat. 

Handles, spouts and ears cannot 
come off at awkward moments and spill 
the contents or burn the hands. Gas- 
welding makes them stay on forever. 

See some of this beautiful, lasting 
ware at the leading hardware or de- 
partment store where you trade. 
There is a Vollrath 
vessel for every kitchen 
need. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 
Sheboygan Wisconsin 
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How long 
should a sheet be? 


ust the length of a 

bed? No, because a 

well made and com- 
fortable bed demands 
that the lower sheet 
be liberally and firmly 
“tucked in” top and bot- 
tom and the upper sheet 
“tucked in” at bottom 
with the top turned back 
to protect costly blankets. 


Try using sheets 108 
inches long. You will 
be highly pleased with 
the better service they 
provide. Your beds will 
be better made and sleep 
will be more comfortable. 


And—to assure the ut- 
most in economy through 
long wear and fine 
quality—insist on getting 
‘“Utica’’ Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. 





Uniformly soft, snowy 
white, strong .. . they 
stand yearsof harduseand 
hundreds of launderings. 


So safe are you in se- 
lecting “Utica” that you 
can confidently order 
them by telephone. 


UTICA STEAM & MOHAWK 
VALLEY COTTON MILLS 
State St., Utica, N. Y. 











a for free copy of “Restful Sleep”, a helpful, 


illustrated booklet on correct bed making, etc. 


4-Piece Luncheon Set for s5o¢ 


Made of snowy-white Utica Sheeting, neatly hemstitched. 


2 pieces sent for 25¢. 
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The (lubs of California 


| 
| 
(Continued from Page 37) | 


set up; a hundred clubhouses overflow 
with it. 

But there is another side to this ease 
with which people slip about in the land of 
winter sunshine. Did you ever hear of a 
migratory child? The words sound con- 
tradictory. But along the same paved 
highways that lure automobile aristocrats 
there rattle innumerable cars that are the 
tramps of trampdom. They bulge with 
whole families of irresponsibility. Tin cans 
are tied to their sides, and unwashed ragged 
children go along with unwashed ragged 
parents. Home is the free auto camp wher- 
ever they happen to be. A job in a grape 
orchard or a bean field brings in a dollar 
now and then when absolutely necessary. 

The migratory child is a problem in the 
land. How shall he learn to read? How, 
indeed, shall he learn any of the elements 
that lead to decency of life and useful 
citizenship? The car in which he clatters 
bears a license number from a distant 
state. Can California control or help? 

So not only the well-dressed visitor is 
greeted with the best program and the 
warmest hand that each little club can 
afford, but the shifting visitor—the danger 
in the making that the clubs are thinking 
about, bombarding legislators for a school 
law that will catch parents who do not 
care to be caught, working out plans diffi- 
cult to make and that yet must somehow 


Afternoon Tea—A Social Refreshment 


(Continued from Page 42) 


while more and more interest in the sub- 
ject is being displayed. We have more 
varieties of fruit and vegetables than 
Europe, though they far surpass us in 
savory herbs, I admit. 

“And why not eat well? As long as we 
are going to spend at least an hour and a 
half a day eating, we might as well spend 
it agreeably. Taste is one of the five 
senses, and there is no particular reason 
why the palate should not have a little en- 
joyment as well as the eyes and ears and 
nose. It isn’t necessary to be a heavy 
eater to enjoy good food. In fact, it is 
usually the heavy eater who is not very 
distinguished in his tastes. And it isn’t 
necessary to be an extravagant caterer, 
either, or to have unusual and expensive 
kinds of food. Waste of food is, to me, one 
of the greatest crimes, for it raises the 
prices for everyone else. 

‘All marketing and catering,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘should be done with a view not 
only to variety and interesting flavor but 
also to close, careful buying. There is no 
reason why perfectly plain food should 
not be interesting and unusual—some- 
thing more than mere stoking. That is 
why I am always on the lookout for new 
ways of preparing old dishes, for new com- 
binations or new ideas of any kind, and I 
never hesitate to pick them up wherever 
I find them. I have a friend who serves 
fillet of sole with shrimps rolled inside; I 
have another who makes a very wonderful 
crab-meat soufflé, and another in whose 
house I ate for the first time ham that had 
been baked with a thick covering of brown 
sugar, stuck with English walnuts and a 
few cloves. I told Julia about those dishes, 
and we copied all of them. 

“Then there’s a special sauce for ice 
cream which I first ate at a restaurant here 
in New York and fell in love with on the 
spot. I figured out what was in it, and 
Julia evolved the following recipe: One 
glassful of currant jelly, one quart of straw- 
berries, half a pint of whipped cream, 
grated rind of one orange. Beat jelly toa 
cream; add strawberries, chopped, sweet- 
ened and sprinkled with a few drops of 
lemon juice; then fold in the cream and 
grated orange. Serve on vanilla ice cream. 


‘any other, for that matter—to get it to 


be made if the organized spirit of mother- 
hood shall prevail. 

The little club at Contra Costa cares 
for fifteen children in its camp, and that at 
Greenwood buys every child’s book rec- 
ommended by the University for its library 
and rejoices that thirty children get two 
books a week. 

The transforming of county hospitals to | 
bring them up to the best standards is one 
of the heroic efforts that have absorbed 
clubwomen all up and down the state. 

Then there are campaigns to save Cali- 
fornia wild flowers. San Joaquin gives 
prizes to school children for the best essays 
on why San Joaquin should prosper; the 
state president reports the planting by 
clubwomen of trees that would line ten 
thousand miles of highway; clubs join 
vocally and financially and legislatively in 
the campaign to save the redwoods. From 
convict labor to noxious weeds the inter- 
ests range. One department deals with 
business and law and insurance as they 
touch women. 

Life is a very blooming thing all the 
year around in California—consciously 
blooming, a little more vividly than in 
most places. Women are translating its 
lucidity into their relations with one an- 
other and with the communities. It is the 
land of the open door, even unto its 
women’s clubhouses. 


“From Spain I brought back the idea of 
using parsley not only as a garnish but as 
a delicious bit of food in itself. The Span- 
ish fry it in olive oil before placing it on the 
meat it decorates, but it may be dipped 
in any deep fat instead, if preferred. 

“Of course, Julia contributes a great 
many ideas to my general stock of culinary 
information, and one that I consider most 
sensible and attractive is that of jellying 
various sauces. Mustard pickle and mint 
sauce, for instance—usually: served in a 
runny and rather unappetizing form—are 
just as flavorous when jellied with gelatin 
and placed ina mold. Another specialty 
of my priceless cook is apricot jam, made 
either with almonds or the kernels of the 
apricots. I havea writing friend who says 
that whenever the world grows dark and 
drear she gets out a jar of apricot jam, and 
immediately everything becomes rosy once 
again. 

“Then, Julia is also an adept at making 
Provencal tomatoes in a way that no one 
can equal. The first time I ever ate the 
dish was at a New York hotel famous for 
its cuisine. I told Julia about it, and she 
immediately tried her hand at it. Since 
then I have eaten Provencal tomatoes all 
over the Continent, but Julia’s are still the 
best I have ever tasted. This is the way 
she makes them: Cut firm whole tomatoes 
in halves; spread thin on each half a mix- 
ture of melted butter, bread crumbs, a 
little chopped onion, minced parsley and 
any other savory herbs at hand. Season 
with pepper and salt, and grill under the 
gas flame in the regular way. You will 
have to experiment with this recipe—and 


suit your individual taste. 

“Julia also has a fashion of making oat- 
meal macaroons from an ordinary recipe, 
but she adds chopped raisins and nuts 
according to her own taste, with a result 
delectable beyond words. 

**But after all,”” Sophie Kerr concluded, 
“the subject of interesting food can’t be 
fully dealt with in an hour, nor a day, nor 
a year, nor in many years. The best and 
most appreciated way of treating it is to 
serve three excellent meals a day, with the 
emphasis on the cooking and the flavor.” 





——— 
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A discovery that affects your child in a major way 
has been made in Switzerland. The nation credited, as 
you know, with many of the world’s most important 
discoveries in child development. 


It comes to you from a laboratory of outstanding 
importance in the scientific world. Not a medicine, 
but a food-drink that’s especially enticing in Summer. 


New to America, over 20,000 doctors are recom- 
mending it. The endorsement of scores of the leading 
child experts of both Europe and America stands 
behind it. 


Weight increases of 8 ounces to 1¥%2 pounds weekly 
are credited to it. 


Nervousness, lassitude, irritability, and lack of energy 
are often noticeably lessened in as little as three or 
four days. 


It may do much for your child this Summer. Or 
it may do little. But it is obviously worth trying. A 
3-day supply will be sent on receipt of coupon below. 
Also a 25c shaker free, so you can easily shake up this 
health-building food-drink at home. 


A Food That Digests the Starches 
from Other Foods Your 
Child Eats 


It is a food-drink called Ovaltine, the discovery of a 
world-honored Swiss Scientist. A scientific food-con- 
centrate not to be confused with the “malt” or 
“chocolate” preparations, in this country, that may 
look or taste like it. 


Incidentally, it is so entirely different from any food- 
drink American children are accustomed to, that they 
revcl in its newness. 


Digests Starches 


It has the unique power of digesting the often “lost” 
starches from other foods your child eats—of con- 
verting these starches into weight and energy. And 
because of this is rated, by respected authorities, 


as one of the most important discoveries of years in 
Its field. 


Over half of your child’s roraL normal diet, remem- 
ber, is composed of starch-foods. Oatmeal, cereals, 
bread, potatoes, etc. Ovaltine has the power of digest- 
ing these starches. 


Where “ Nerves” and Underweight Start 


When undigested, these starches fail in providing 
food energy. They invite acidity and digestive dis- 
turbances. They foster toxic conditions. And toxic 


What a Famous Swiss Scientist 
Suggests This Summer 


for American Children 


A Suggestion That May Make Your Child Over During the Vacation Period 
—by Adding 8 Ounces to 1% Pounds Weekly in Weight and 


by Combating Nervousness, Remarkably 


Please Accept 3-Day Supply 


NOT A MEDICINE—A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER DRINK 

















“My Little Girl Gained 4 Pounds in 4 Weeks.” 


. + « She loved the drink at 
once—and the change was almost magical—she gained 4 pounds 
in 4 weeks, sleeps better and looks and acts like a different child.” 
Mrs. R. E. F. 


“I was advised to try Ovaltine . 











conditions are blamed for underweight and nervous 
disorders. 


When fully digested, these starches build weight, 
energy and their attendant MENTAL poise. They 
comprise over 50% of a child’s ordinary diet. It is 
not so much what a child eats but what it digests 
that really counts. 


Now in Ovaltine, that problem is met and largely 
overcome. 


Thus weight increases and nerve corrections are 
often quick and remarkable. And all with food; not 
with medicine or with drugs. 


Other Important Effects 


Ovaltine, too, supplies highly concentrated energy 
minus the “bulk” of most so-called nourishing foods. 


One cup has the energy and building value of 12 
cups of beef extract, 3 eggs or 7 cups of cocoa. It 
digests when practically no other food will. Digests 
even when digestion is impaired. 


You serve in Summer as a shaker drink. You give at 
meals and between meals; give at bed-time (warm) to 
quiet the nervous child to naTURAL sleep. At soda 
fountains to supplant less desirable drinks. 


For your child’s sake, make the test. Note how 
health comes. Mark weight increase, week by week. 
Note how nervous irritability 
gradually disappears. You'll be 
glad you made it. 
3 Se | 
shaker will | 
be sent with 


3-day trial package. 
Mail coupon. 





Druggists and grocers sell Oval- 
tine in 4 sizes for home use. But 
to let you try it we will send a 
3-day introductory package. Just 
send in coupon with 10c. A free 
shaker will be sent to you at the same time. 








Mail for 3-Day Supply —and free shaker 


THe Wanper Company, Dept. H-11 Cc 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Send me your 3-day test package of 
Ovaltine. Also free shaker. 

(Print name and address clearly) 








Prererererer ee Settee tree etter rier ii rrrr tit) 


Address 


(One package to a person) 


OVALTINE 


BUILDS BODY, BRAIN AND NERVES 
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2. Lay the dress open on a table. 


3. Place Gertrude petticoat on the dress. 
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4. The sleeves are in place. 
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5. Lay the diaper in place. 


eA Mw Way to Dress the Baby 


3) HAVE watched thousands of mothers go 

49 through the daily struggle of dressing their 

m| babies. If you are a mother or a nurse, 

4| you know full well what it means to draw up 
2 8) skirts and dresses over little kicking, active legs 
and the number of times the baby must be turned over 
before the clothing is all on and smoothed into place. If you 
are a mere onlooker, you wonder how it is ever accom- 
plished at all. 

But here is a new kind of layette that does away with 
any need of turning the baby, reduces handling to a mini- 
mum, makes it possible to dress the baby in less than 
half the usual time, and is as attractive as a baby’s cloth- 
ing should always be. 

After the solution of this problem of a healthful, comfort- 
able, simple and easy way to dress babies came to me, I had 
some sample layettes made and with the coéperation of a 
group of mothers and nurses this method of dressing babies 












6. The clothes 
are ready for 
the baby. 


0. Put the baby’s 
arms through the 
sleeves of the shirt, 
Gertrude and dress. 


Zz. Tie the dress. 





By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 





7. Tie the band. 


13. The baby is dressed. 


Photos. 
by Aluray 










was thoroughly tested before I felt that I could pass 

on the suggestion to all mothers. I realized that 

with the exception of shorter clothes and fewer of 
them, the fundamental styles for babies’ clothing had not 
changed for many years and that tradition, in this re- 
spect, was a difficult thing to change. 

But this new idea is no longer an experiment. Thousands 
of mothers have now adopted it and thousands of babies are 
healthier and happier as a result. We all know that babies 
ought not to be handled any more than is absolutely neces- 


’ sary and we know that after the baby has had his bath and 


is dressed he should be quiet and comfortable and ready for 
the feeding and the nap that follow. This new layette makes 
this possible, and so I believe it to be the most healthful 
method of dressing babies that we have ever known. The 
simple secret of the layette is that the dress and the petti- 
coat open all the way down the front. 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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8. Adjust the 
diaper. 
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ro. Tie the 
undervest. 





12. Fasten the dress. 
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All your summer puddings — 
deliciously NEW. 


There's Ripe Grape flavor and fragrance 


for them now-~in SUN-MAID NECTARS 


The puddings that start with gelatine, tapioca, rice, cornstarch. . . 
sparkling, colorful, refreshing as only such dainty chilled desserts 
can be. More than any other food, perhaps, they show the little 
extra touches of skill in making, set off some new flavor. 


So millions of women, this summer, will make them with Sun- 
Maid Nectars. 


A wonderful improvement over ordinary seedless raisins, these 
Nectars hold the flavor of grapes full ripened on the vine. Tender- 
skinned, glistening, plump, they seem like grapes themselves with 
their juice merely jelled. Even the fragrance of grapes has been cap- 
tured for you in Sun-Maid Nectars! ; 


It takes but a moment to add this new goodness to puddings, 
cakes, salads and candies; you need no new recipes. 


Order a package of Sun-Maid Nectars and thrill your family or 
guests with a frosty pudding dessert finer than they’ve ever tasted. 
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SUN-MAID 
NECTARS 


SEED ESS 
> RAISine 





“IN THE BLUE Sun-Maid carton you get a 


wholly distinctive type of seeded raisins—Sun- 
Maid Puffed. Not sticky as ordinary seeded rai- 
sins are, they pour from the carton ready to use! 

And, seeded by an exclusive process that re- 
tains the juice, Sun-Maid Puffed brings you all 
the flavor of the muscat grape. 

Plumper, richer, more convenient, you will find 
in these improved seeded raisins another way to 
give your summer puddings and other dishes a 

new and varied temptingness. 


Sun-Matip NecTARs in the red carton’, SunN-MatipD PuFFeEp in the blue carton 
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little y Lh of 


the big extra-size 


Fuller Dry “Mop.. 


For the now-and-then, here-and-there dusting up of the floors 
you, too, will want this smaller, lighter, less expensive Every- 
Day Mop—to supplement the over-size Fuller Dry Mop which 
you use for regular cleaning days. It’s what its name tells you 
—an Every-Day Mop—another Fuller product to lighten 
women’s work. 
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Same chemically-treated special yarn, gathering and holding dust 
until you shake it out. Can be washed, and dried in the sun without 2 
losing its dust-gathering qualities. No oil or grease to soil rugs 

and paint. 


Has Many Uses more time for other things than 
Handy to use for lots of pur- the daily chores of cleaning. 


poses about the home, as the To get these Fuller Dry Mops, or the 
Fuller Man will explain to you many other Fuller Time-and-labor-sav- 
when he next calls with this ing brushes, before the next regular 
latest addition to the Fuller call of the Fuller Man, do this: ’Phone 
Lnnesiold Tale The Fuller Brush Company Branch 
Office in your city or write direct to 
Most women are now buying The Fuller Brush Company, 3596 Main 
both of these Fuller Mops to Street, Hartford, Conn. (In Can- 
keep their floors spotless and ada, Fuller Brush Company, Limited, 
shining. The Every-Day Mop Hamilton, Ont.) Be sure to ask for 


is especially useful in apart- new booklet, ‘‘The Cleaning Problems 
of the Home’’. 


See ee 


ree 
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ments. 
We have a real opportunity still 
Extra “Hands” for You for a few high Pip men : each 
Fuller Products for Sanitation community to meet the demands of 
ont Chests des acu manele the ever-broadening Fuller Service. 
: ; J Such men will find it of profit 
better and easier — give you to write us. 








Genuine 
FuLLeR Propucts 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


full 


Look for both! 
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| What beauty lurks in 
| Valspar! If you could 
dip your brush in the 
rainbow you couldn’t 


colors to work with! 


And it’s so easy ! Why, 
the very first time you 
Renew your linoleum yse Valspar you can 

for about 1%c sq. ft. nie dei a job that 
you will be proud of. For Valspar flows 
smoothly and dries quickly without brush 
marks or bubbles or 
those drooping festoons 
on edges and under- 
surfaces that mark the 
work of the novice using 
inferior materials. 

What vivid joy 
you'll discover in tak- | 
ing old but cherished A Valsparred Front 
pieces of furniture and 220 for about 70c 
changing them with your own hands into 
something new .. bright . . colorful . . gay. 
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clear and in colors, 


is the famous water- 
proof varnish that will 
not turn white..With 
it you can work won- 
ders, quickly, easily, 


and at small cost. 
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DECORATOR 


A trifling expense . . a few hours’ easy 
work . . and you have given to chair or 
desk or table a fresh new beauty that many 
dollars wouldn’t duplicate. 

The thrill of pleasure 
as you stand and eye 
your work! Compli- 
ments on your clever- 
ness! Enjoyment in 
having yourself made 
something more attrac- 
tive! These repay you 
richly for your efforts. 


*A New Bed” 
for about 75c 


Use the coupon below for sample cans of the 
regular Valspar colors:—Light Red, Deep Red, Ver- 
milion, Medium Green, Deep Green, Light Blue, 
Medium Blue, Deep Blue, Gray, Ivory, Orange, 
Brown, Bright Yellow. Also Clear, Black, White, 
Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. Any 
two or more of these colors can be mixed to produce 
an infinite variety of fascinating tints and shades. 


Valspar Polish (Special Offer) 


A new Valspar product which has met with instant 
favor—for automobiles, furniture, glass and all 
household surfaces. Use coupon below to take advan- 
tage of our Special Offer of one soc can of Valspar 
Polish for 25c. 
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This Coupon is worth 20 to 85 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.. 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20e for each h ; 
—40c sample can of colors specified at right. wes aes Vala 
(Not over three samples of Valspar supplied 1 

ler nee ath eee CC eee 





VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR | 


























Special: —One soc can of Valspar Polish for 25c. | 2+++++++++---+++++0++ 
Print full mail address plainly, mri: MRS ae: 
Dialac’s Names ¢s. csdiieayguussaacsennetmuavsoaent Polish for 25¢ ..... The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
L. H, J. 5-28. ? 
PGAIONG. . ia cddns cna coaewuaenensde see 60000ceehs¢euasdweoeeed see ree * i Reg US Pat.off Cc LEAR AND I N Cc OLO RS q 
Four Name. . .... coc cecccstecsccssccannessccthseecempconsnbness ntancamees : The famous Valspar = 
SSD ; eet boiling water test a 
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by means of the thrills and new stunts they 
could offer the public. For that reason 
many of the women pilots retired from the 
game at the close of the war, which released 
thousands of veteran pilots who also had 
turned to stunting and flying for the mov- 
ies. There was no commercial aviation. 
This brought keen competition in stunting, 
which the more experienced women did 
not dare to face, for they knew what the 
result would be. 

Ten or fifteen young women here in the 
United States took to barnstorming. They 
wing-walked, hung from a trapeze sus- 
pended from a wing, transferred from one 
machine to another in flight, flew low and 
upside down, got out of motor cars and 
caught onto a speeding machine overhead; 
and they repeatedly shocked the customers 
at the state fairs and rural carnivals. 

Thea Rasche, one of the most talented 
exhibition pilots in Europe, left her ad- 
mirers in Germany last summer and came 
to the United States, as she thought, to 
thrill huge crowds with her daring stunt 
flying. Shemadeatourofthecountry; the 
crowds were anything but thrilled. Stunt- 
ing by women was old stuff to most people. 
When Thea returned to her fatherland 
after several months of strenuous effort 
she admitted that she had not made a sin- 
gledollar. ‘‘ Because,’ she explained, “‘fly- 
ing is even more common in the United 
States than in Europe.” 

Mlle. Adrienne Bolland made a loop- 
the-loop record in France shortly after the 
war and then visited South America, 
where she flew across the Andes. Her 
fame procured her an appointment as 
French aerial attachée to Argentina. Planes 
meanwhile were becoming safer, better 
built, more easily controlled and less ex- 
pensive. Women commenced to see the 
practical side of flying. 

The change is best described by Mrs. 
Phoebe Fairgrave Omlie, who helps her 
husband conduct an aerial service cor- 
poration at Memphis, Tennessee. 

“T entered the flying game as a para- 
chute jumper and wing walker at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, in 1920,” she explained. ‘‘I 
then learned to fly for the fun and money 
I might derive from it. Then I married 
Captain Omlie, who had been an instruc- 
tor for years. Finally we concluded that 
the future of aviation did not lie in 
exhibition stunts, so we began to com- 
mercialize our work. This was slow, as 
people were not enthusiastic about riding 
in airplanes. Through this long crisis we 
often were on the verge of quitting, but 

the love of flying brought us back. 

“To help aviation we must prove that 
the plane is valuable in saving time. In 
my experience I find that many men will 
not fly because their womenfolk object. 
If these same women can be made to 
understand that it doesn’t require a super- 
man to fly I am sure that aviation will 
progress much more rapidly. A woman 
can sell another woman this idea.”’ 


Two Hold Transport Licenses 


RS. OMLIE is one of two women who 

hold transport pilot’s licenses under 
the very strict regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce requiring two hundred 
hours of piloting before one can be licensed 
to fly a machine with passengers. 

The other is Miss Ruth Nichols, of Rye, 
New York, a member of the fashionable 
Junior League. She flies for pleasure 
solely. She became interested while watch- 
ing the seaplanes hopping about Miami, 
Florida, and remained out of Wellesley 
College a year to complete her flying 
course. 

She toured Europe by air and had a 
mild crash in Vienna, but she returned 
home and continued flying her own plane. 
When she made her nonstop flight from 
New York to Miami in January she 
achieved publicity for the first time. 


The Ladies Take the Air 


(Continued from Page 4) 


**Men will probably do most of the com- 
mercial flying,’’ said Miss Nichols. ‘‘ Main- 
taining a fixed schedule on the air routes 
in all kinds of weather requires consider- 
able endurance, and at best it would not 
be pastime for the average woman. Yet 
anybody who can drive a motor car can 
fly an airplane. The trouble is, most 
people are not casual enough about flying.” 

Colonel Lindbergh inspired the younger 
generation with the desire to fly, and his 
exploit convinced the most conservative 
adults that aviation should not be ignored. 
They have commenced to study flying, 
and they have found that driving an air- 
plane is not so difficult as driving a car. 

One of the leading manufacturers of 
light planes was complaining at a recent 
gathering of old-timers: ‘‘I am selling 
more airplanes than I can build this year; 
I have no kick on that score. But my fac- 
tory is not big enough to accommodate the 
people who come to look at machines and 
decide on whether or not they shall buy 
one. The men are all right. They look at 
the engine, talk about gas and oil and ap- 
pear satisfied when I prove that they can 
fly twenty-five miles to the gallon; and, 
including upkeep, for about two cents a 
mile. But the women—oh, boy! They 
want robin’s-egg blue on the body and 
wings, with upholstered seats to match. 
And you’d be surprised—women more of- 
ten than men ask if it is safe to smoke in 
the machine. The time is coming when 
we must keep the mechanics and pilots 
spick-and-span to convince the ladies that 
flying is a nice clean business. But I’m 
selling them airplanes. Perhaps thirty of 
my customers will learn to fly this year.”’ 

The Department of Commerce now 
lists two private pilots, two transport 
pilots and ten students, all women. The 
students have been licensed to receive 
instruction on licensed aircraft in the 
United States. 


Among the Elect 


IKE Miss Nichols, most of these stu- 
dents are unmarried and desire to own 
and pilot their machines without depend- 
ing upon the men. Some of them intend 
to make a business of aviation, the exact 
phase to be determined after they have 
won their wings. 

They hail from all sections, and include 
Helen Croninger, of Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky; Marian Green, of St. Louis; Ger- 
aldine Grey, of Buffalo; Dorothy Hester, 
of Milwaukie, Oregon; Florence Mad- 
dock, of Titusville, New Jersey; Leonida 
Puronas, of Aurora, Illinois; Doris 
Schwab and Peggy M. Tackes, of Chi- 
cago; Elizabeth Warner, of Washington, 
D. C.; and Mrs. Marie Shellhammer, of 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

There are scores of women who are 
quietly learning to fly without taking the 
trouble to procure a license. Those with 
their own planes are required to have 
them licensed, and therefore must them- 
selves be licensed to avoid embarrassment. 

Five women attempted transoceanic 
flights last year, four across the Atlantic 
and one from Oakland to Honolulu. Three 
of those flights failed tragically. Only 
one of the women, Ruth Elder, was a 
pilot, and like the others she had the able 
assistance of a trained aviator. 

Most women now learning to fly will 
settle down to flying for pleasure. Un- 
fortunately many of the enthusiasts lack 
sufficient funds. Unless they can find a 
pilot who will risk his plane and his own 
life to teach them free of charge, they 
must pay from twenty to thirty dollars an 
hour for instruction—and they must have 
from twenty to thirty hours of it. The 
tuition and period of instruction vary with 
different schools. 

Even with flying instruction, a woman 
cannot term herself an expert pilot. Pos- 
sibly two hundred women have learned to 


































































































Protect YouR TEETH 
from harmful aads 


OOTH decay begins when mouth acids attack the enamel. 
Neutralize these acids, keep your teeth clean, and decay cannot 
even start. 

That is why a dentifrice should have an alkaline reaction—it must 
be able to neutralize mouth acids. And that is why Baking Soda 
(Bicarbonate of Soda) is the ideal dentifrice. It has an alkaline reac- 
tion. It is soluble in water. It is free from grit, yet it has sufficient 
‘contact’ to safely remove film from teeth. 

Economy also recommends Bicarbonate of Soda: for a few cents you 
can buy a package of Arm & Hammer Baking Soda, which és Bicar- 
bonate of Soda of the highest test, of a purity exceeding the U. S. P. 
standards. 

Arm & Hammer Baking Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda), used regularly 
on a tooth brush with a little water, will keep your mouth whole- 
some, remove discolorations and leave your teeth genuinely clean, 
white and attractive. 

Get a package of Arm & Hammer Baking Soda at your grocer’s 
today—use it regularly as a dentifrice and mouth wash. 


COW BRAND BAKING SODA AND ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA ARE 
IDENTICAL—BOTH ARE BICARBONATE OF SODA IN ITS PUREST FORM 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO,., Inc. 


80 Maiden Lane New York 


FREE-— fill in the coupon and mail today 
Tafriend nee? 
SP a | 


Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soda is also 
delightful for bath- 
ing, helpful in com- 
bating colds, a first 
aid for burns and 
insect bites, it has 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. ee 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Please send me valuable Free Booklet on Baking Soda 
as a Household Remedy—also send me a Free Set of 
Thirty Beautifully Colored Bird Cards. 


Name. 





Street 









City. State_ : ~ 














| 
| 
| 
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aaa And in. 
the evening, 


..e- hushed strains of the radio 
... the cheerful hum of friendly 
voices .... sturdy youngsters 
seriously engaged in the age- 
old game of make-believe— 
a room of light—of moods— 
of inspiration, the sun room. 


Give to your sun room, when 
evening shadows fall, the same 
air of spacious charm it ex- 


presses by day. 


There must be light—plenti- 
ful but softly shaded. The 
design and finish of ceiling 
and side lights — table and 
floor lamps—must permit of 
no false note of discord to 
disturb the artistry of your 
decorative scheme! 


The style-authority of Moe- 
Bridges lighting equipment is 
unquestioned the nation over. 
For every room —for every 
home—Moe-Bridges fitments 
embody that rare beauty and 
grace of line usually found 
only in expensive, hand-built 
designs. Yet their cost is well 
within your means. 


You will find many helpful sug- 
gestions in our new and authori- 
tative booklet on home lighting, 
“When Evening Shadows Fall.” 
Sent upon receipt of coupon. 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 


MOE-BRIDGE 


— ARTIS 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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MOE-BRIDGES CO., Milwaukee 


Please send me your instructive, free booklet on 
home lighting, “When Evening Shadows Fall.” 


seteereceeengecoeeccseececeeeeceroreseeses! 















handle the controls of an airplane in this 
country. With few exceptions they have 
lacked the experience and therefore the 
skill which comes only with hundreds of 
hours spent at the controls, encountering 
new obstacles and solving fresh problems 
with every whim of the weather and at 
each landing in fields good or bad. 

But some women have become fair 
pilots within six weeks after their first 
flight, and their secret is this: They have 
studied engines and the theory of flight, 
and they have learned something about 
navigation. They know how to take a 
compass bearing, so that when they nose 
into a fog and lose their landmarks they 
will still have direction. And they can 
read their instruments readily, so that in 
storm or darkness they know whether they 
are flying on an even keel or side-slipping 
earthward at a sharp angle. 

Walter Hinton, who conducts the Avia- 
tion Institute in Washington, D. C., re- 
ports that a fair percentage of his students 
now taking a preliminary ground-school 
course by mail are young women, for the 
most part persons of means, who desire to 
know something about flying before they 
begin taking lessons in the air. 

In Oklahoma City a flying club has been 
organized for the purpose of training mem- 
bers to pilot their own machines. They 
have their trained pilot instructor, like the 
professional in a golf club, except that the 
pilot owns the equipment. Similar groups 
are being organized in other cities; and if 
they are as successful as the light-plane 
societies in England, American women will 
soon be important members of their local 
aviation country clubs. 

The coed membership had increased to 
such an extent in England last year that a 
special race for woman pilots was held. 
The names of Lady Bailey, the Hon. Elsie 
Mackay and Mrs. Eliot-Lynn, to mention 
only a few of the stars, are as familiar to 
British newspaper readers as those of Sir 


Alan J. Cobham and his fellows. For 
those who cannot have their own plane the 
club machine is available, and any mem- 
ber may use it to keep in training or 
to take instruction. Light planes have 
been popularized on the Continent; and 
this year should witness astonishing popu- 
larity here for runabouts, winged coupés 
and other small machines. 

Along with light planes there are many 
new advantages in flying. The pilot is be- 
coming blessed with safeguards. Nearly 
every community is acquiring an airport, a 
landing field where one may come to rest 
safely. Engines are more reliable. Planes 
are being equipped with self-starters and 
wheel brakes. The starters make it possi- 
ble for a woman alone and unaided to take 
off after an emergency landing without 
twisting the propeller—an operation like 
cranking a motor car, only vastly more 
dangerous. The brakes permit landing in 
close quarters on small fields, for they tend 
to slow down the speed of the machine 
after it touches the ground. 

Accurate weather information is now 
available, so that one may know what 
climatic conditions to expect over any pro- 
posed route. At night aerial beacons guide 
one over the highway. These improve- 
ments enable the pilot to make speed 
safely. Women are going in for speed to- 
day. Numbers are flying across the coun- 
try, thrilled at the prospect of spanning 
the United States in thirty hours. No fly- 
ing meet or airplane picnic is held without 
its women visitors who have hopped in 
from points hundreds of miles distant. 

The endurance they display indicates 
that the strain of flying is not too much 
for their nervous systems; so we may look 
forward to seeing them block traffic on the 
public airdromes and race one another to 
distant tea parties, across whole states or 
the entire continent. For there is no limit 
to the flying that woman can do, once she 
takes to the air. 


eA New Way to Dress the Baby 


(Continued from Page 154) 


The undershirt, band and diaper do not 
differ from those used in any layette. The 
front opening of the dress and petticoat 
makes it possible for the clothes to be so 
arranged that they can all be put on the 
baby as a unit and at the same time. The 
baby need not be turned at all, there is no 
handling except the simple motion of put- 
ting the baby’s arms through the sleeves, 
and the mother has both of her hands 
free to use. I am sure that when you look 
at the pictures you will see how quickly 
and easily the baby may be dressed. 

First lay the dress open with the wrong 
side up. Over this lay the Gertrude petti- 
coat with the armholes directly over the 
armholes of the dress. Then place the 
undershirt so that you can draw the sleeves 
of this all the way through the armholes of 
the Gertrude petticoat and the sleeves of 
the dress. The diaper is next laid in place 
and then the band overlapping the upper 
edge of the diaper and the lower edge of 
the undershirt. When the flat flannel 
band is discarded, the band with shoulder 
straps may be cut open down the front, 
the edges overcast and tapes sewed on so 
that it may be tied down the front. The 
clothing is now ready for the baby. 

When the bath is over, carry the baby 
to the bed or table and lay him on the 
clothing. First tie the band in front. 
Next lift up the front of the diaper and pin 
it on both sides with large safety pins. 
Then put your hand down through the 
left sleeve from the cuff to the armhole 
and gently draw the baby’s hand and arm 
through. Do the same with the baby’s 
right hand and arm. Next tie the under- 
shirt together in front. Then tie the Ger- 
trude petticoat together all the way down 


the front. Finally tie the dress together 
all the way down the front, and the baby 
is dressed. If socks are to be worn, they 
may be put on before the band is tied or 
just after the band and diaper are fastened 
in place. 

The baby’s night clothing should be 
made in the same open-front way —in fact 
everything that the baby is to wear should 
have this same advantage. 

The choice of materials to be used in 
making this layette is the same as for any 
other. I prefer fine lawn or nainsook for 
the dresses and a light-weight flannel for 
the Gertrude petticoat. For fastening the 
dress and petticoat, tapes, snaps or but- 
tons may be used. Tapes only should be 
used on the band and undershirt. The 
dresses can be trimmed in any way the 
mother chooses, but there should never be 
any trimming around the cuffs and neck 
to irritate the baby’s delicate skin. 

There are other good reasons for using 
this front-closing layette. For the mother 
it offers the advantage of easy washing 
and easier ironing, as each article of the 
layette can be laid out flat on the ironing 
board. For added comfort for the baby, it 
does away with all pins, fasteners and 
buttons on the back so that there is noth- 
ing to press into the delicate flesh when 
the baby is held or when he is laid in his 
bed. But above all, this new way of 
dressing baby is healthful. Quiet, com- 
fort and no disturbing handling are im- 
portant ways of assuring good digestion 
and restful sleep during the important 
first year of life. We can contribute to- 
ward all these by the use of this simple 
layette and so take another long step on 
the road to health for our babies. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail from 
the Home Pattern Co., 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; Coats, 50 cents; 
Transfers, 35 cents; Layettes, 30 cents. 








Every day of the week 


Flavorful 
Foods 


IVES and mothers worry too 

much over meals. Ordinarily, 
folks are happy to take what comes 
—if it tastes good. 


Flavor is the important thing. 
And thousands of women assure 
flavorful foods and enjoyable 
meals every day, simply by using 
Diamond Crystal Salt. 

Convince yourself Diamond Crys- 
tal does make a difference. Try it 
on meats, vegetables, all food. Note 
the fine flavor the food has. 


Then taste the salt itself. Com- 
pare it with other salt. You will 
like Diamond Crystal’s mild flavor 
and freedom from strong tastes. 


Made by the exclusive Alberger 
process, Diamond Crystal, pure and 
mild, develops the natural flavor of 
the food to the highest degree. Use 
it for all cooking, and on the table. 
Comes in handy-pouring cartons, 
in boxes, or in sanitary cotton bags. 
Your grocer will gladly supply you. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 
prepared at the request of 
medical authorities, can also 
be obtained at your grocer’s. 


Diamond 
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FREE 


May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting, helpful booklet: 
**to1 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’’? 











Diamonp Crysrtat Sat Co., 
Dept. 327, St. Clair, Mich. 


Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 
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Matcu LESS FOR Com FORT 


*4Y° Mrs. Edward F. Swift 
of this splendid 
Spring and Mattress 


Epwarp F. Swirt’s own personal 
charm and generous interest in civic progress 
have made her one of the best loved women in 
She is a patroness of Grand Opera 
and a member of the smart women’s clubs. 

















Tue Simmons AcE Sprinc 


Puoyant, enduring, yet light and easy to keep clean 
~and so good-looking with or without the smartly- 
tailored cover that makes it look like a box spring. 


OLORFUL and comfortable as a country 

house should be is Mrs. Edward F. 
Swift’s delightful home at Lake Forest. Many 
of its bedrooms are furnished with Simmons 
beds. And to their charm is added the luxury 
of equipment with Simmons Ace Springs and 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattresses. 





This splendid spring and mattress together 
are “matchless for comfort” as Mrs. Swift 
says. They are the achievement of Simmons, 
world-famous as greatest makers of beds, 
springs and mattresses. 





Hunpreps or Hippen Cots 


deep buried in luxurious upholstering assure the 
matchless comfort of the Simmons Beautyrest Mat- 





The Ace is the modern coil spring—sturdily 
strong, yet light and easily cared for. ‘With 


lress, 


And, too, they hold the smart boxed sides 
always upright —they can’t be crushed! 
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FIRE he PED 


A Beproom In Mrs. Swirt’s LAKE Forest Country House 


Chinese Chippendale wall-paper in tones of brown and blue and quaint Victorian beaded chairs lend 
charm to this gracious room. The Simmons Twin Beds are Model No. 1540, equipped with Simmons Ace 
Springs and Simmons Beautyrest Mattresses, which Mrs. Swift pronounces “ 


its detachable slip cover,” 
“it is a new discovery !” 


says Mrs. Swift, 


The Beautyrest Mattress combines three 
precious qualities: luxurious comfort, smart 
good looks, amazing serviceability. 

Give your own home this matchless luxury 
of complete equipment with Simmons Ace 
Springs and Simmons Beautyrest Mattresses 
—assuring, as Mrs. Swift says, ““The most 
restful sleep ever known!” 


In furniture and department stores, Simmons Ace 
Spring $19.75, Simmons Beautyrest Mattress $39.50, 
Simmons Beds $10 to $60. Rocky Mountain Region and 
West, slightly higher. Look for the name “Simmons.” 
The Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco. 


S IM M ON §S Beps--Sprines,,Marrresses 


{BUILT FOR 


SLEEP} 


matchless for comfort.” 
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The Secret of 


Beautiful Homes 
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BEFORE YOU PLAN YOUR 
DRAPERIES FOR THE NEW SEASON 


Orinoka’s 


latest booklet 


“COLOR, THE SECRET OF BEAUTIFUL 
HOMES. IT IS FULL OF SUGGESTIONS 


THAT WILL HELP 


YOU AND IS YOURS 


FOR THE ASKING 


You will find the decorative sugges- 
tions in the new Orinoka booklet 
most helpful. Ethel Davis Seal, its 
author, is a well-known authority 
on interior decoration. In the book- 
let are many modern yet simple ar- 
rangements for draping windows in 
almost every room. Beautifully illus- 
trated, it shows rooms and new fabrics 
in color. 

But be sure to use Orinoka Guaran- 
teed Sun-and-Tubfast Drapery Fabrics 
to carry out the charming effects you 
plan, for it costs just as much to make 
up ordinary draperies as it does 


Orinoka, which are guaranteed not to 
fade. Orinoka patterns are woven, not 
printed. Insist on seeing the tag at- 
tached to every bolt of Orinoka sun- 
fast goods, which reads: ‘‘These goods 
are guaranteed to be absolutely fadeless. 
If color changes from exposure to sunlight 
or from washing, the merchant is hereby 
authorized to replace with new goods or 
refund the purchase price.” 

Mail the coupon below today for 
this fascinating 32-page booklet. You 
will find Orinoka Guaranteed Sun- 
and-Tubfast Fabrics at the better de- 
partment stores and decorators’ shops. 


O)rinoka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 





Name 


Tue Ortnoxka MILts, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please send me, without charge, the new Orinoka book- 
let, “Color, The Secret of Beautiful Homes.”’ 
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~Yacobs Ladder 


(Continued from Page 27) 


She shook her head. ‘“‘I really don’t 
want to in the last, thank you. It isn’t 
any use thinking about it. Shall I ring 
for someone? And oh, you’ve left your 
flowers behind.” 

“IT brought them,” he said savagely, 
“for you.”’ But he took them away, just 
the same. 

When Jack Enstun came up, he found 
Laurine sitting at the piano, her small 
hands idle in her lap. 

“‘Daddie,” she said, when she’d told 
him, “‘do you think he was mad?” 

“No, Laurie,’”’ said Mr. Enstun, smok- 
ing his pipe. ‘‘ You see ——” 

He was going to tell her something 
about the world as he had found it. But 
he couldn’t. There was something 
in her eyes that stopped him. 
“After all,’ he thought, ‘“‘she 
may not come up against it 
again till she understands.” 

So he knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe on the white 
alabaster fireplace, and re- 
filled it, and pressed it 
down with his big thumb. 
“Don’t think about him any 
more,” he said. ‘‘There’s all 
sorts of queer folks about.” 

“‘But surely love is nicer than that?” 

He said “‘Yes. Much nicer than that. 
That’s a pretty thing you are playing, my 
dear. And I seem to have heard it before 
too. What is it?” 

“‘Home, Sweet Home, darling,” she 
said, laughing at him through a film of 
tears. 


HE Enstuns’ dance took place on the 

ninth of June, after an orgy of enter- 
taining on a smaller scale. How the. En- 
stuns did feed London that season! But 
all to no avail. Looking round the splen- 
did rose-and-gold ballroom in the middle 
of the evening, Mrs. Enstun was bitterly 
aware that all the wrong people were 
present. But next morning the papers said: 


; . Amongst those who accepted invita- 
tions were the Countess of Bathbrick, the 
Hon. Alec Clare and Lady Mara Clare, the 
Lady Pugh, the Hon. Mrs. Poshford. 


Laurine had loved it all. But right to 
the end of the evening she had paused 
from time to time and looked round for 
the tall man with the careless smile and 
the gay blue eyes. She knew that Alistair 
Carteret had accepted an invitation. Be- 
cause she had looked. 

She did not know that Mara had given 
a dinner party that night. That dinner 
had gone on and on. Till Mara said, “‘It’s 
much too late to attempt Jacob’s ladder at 
this time of night. Let’s stay and dance 
here. There'll be such a scrum they’ll 
never miss us.” 

Someone said ‘‘Rot. Let’s go on as we 
planned.” 

They shouted him down. 

Laurine did not know that. 


“ZOU see, my dear,” said Lady Verey, 

“it takes time. Rome was not built 
ina day. That took time. Wait a little. 
Patience. Patience.” 

“It’s not for ourselves. It’s Laurine. 
We want her to have the very best time.” 

“T will give a reception for her. Sir 
Jermyn Fordyce will help me. We'll get 
some of the young men through him. 
He’s taken such a fancy to Laurine. Calls 
her the Lentern lily. Now, he’s a bach- 
elor, and very eligible indeed. Just going 
out as Governor of the Upper and Lower 
Provinces. And I know for certain that 
he would ——”’ 

Mrs. Enstun arose quickly, her long 
strip of knitting wagging with agitation. 
“Out of the question. Why, he’s old 
enough to be her father.” 

“But picture the position,” 

Mrs. Enstun refused to picture it. Al- 
ways it seemed to Lady Grace that Minnie 





Enstun was appallingly stupid. Ifshe got 
nettled at the idea of Sir Jermyn Fordyce 
as ason-in-law, what did the woman want? 

Lady Verey gave a reception in her own 
house. It was like a museum of Victorian 
antiques, and was the only setting in Lon- 
don in which her figure appeared quite at 
home. It had a damp, dank smell about 
it, as if someone was secretly raising mush- 
rooms under the sofas. 


UT Sir Jermyn had been as good as his 
word, and people came who had never 
met the Enstuns before. And with Sir 
Jermyn, in his official capacity, came 
Captain Carteret. Right over the room to 
Laurine he came, and sat down beside her. 
Wasn’t it like a dream come true, 
thought Laurine. 
Alistair came to her because he 
wanted to have another look 
at her, and find out what it 
was about her that had made 
him keep on remembering 
her the way he had remem- 
bered her whom he had only 
met once. . She had beautiful 
hands and feet, and rare color- 
ing, but he could not say it was, 
that. So many women in London 
had all that. ‘“‘What a house,” he said, 
by way of making conversation. 

She seemed surprised and asked him if 
he didn’t like it. 

‘‘Why, do you?” he parried. 

“It’s not very pretty. But I always 
like the places where I have fun.” 

He said, “‘Good Lord, have you ever 
had fun here? Tell me, when? How? It 
always puts me in mind of premature in- 
terment with the gates of Purgatory open- 
ing right ahead.” 

“Why,” she laughed, “‘aren’t you en- 
joying this now?” 

**Are you?” 

“Of course Iam. Immensely. I love 
seeing new people, and talking to people. 
And they are all so awfully nice and kind.” 

There was nothing left for him to do 
but rearrange his pocket handkerchief 
and change the subject. ‘‘Do you ride?”’ 

She did. 

“Will you come and ride at Richmond 
with me one day? I'll fetch you here, and 
we'll drive down together. I must speak 
to your mother about it.” 


HE thought “I have a friend of my 

own,” and colored with pleasure. He 
sat, covertly watching her. He knew now 
what that old boy had meant when he 
talked about Lentern lilies. He hadn’t 
been driveling at all. She was different. 
She made you think of the fresh clean air 
blowing into your room in the early morn- 
ing. She still had something that Life 
would presently take away. But it had 
not taken it away yet. 

She was sweet, Laurine. 

They rode together in Richmond Park 
the following Friday. Laurine was good 
company. She wasn’t startling or origi- 
nal, but she had plenty to say, and a 
point of view that was fresh, as the sum- 
mer fields are fresh compared with a 
sunny afternoon in Bond Street. 

On the way back in the Mall they 
passed Lady Mara, driving herself, alone. 
She waved her hand. 

“Do you know her?” he asked. 

“Only very slightly. She’s very beauti- 
ful, I think.” 

“‘She’s a jolly good sort. Of course, 
she’s knocked about a lot, and got herself 
rather talked about. And all that sort of 
thing. And she does odd and rash things. 
But under it all, when you know her, she’s 
the kindest thing that ever lived. Only 
you’ve got to understand her.” 

“TI only met her once. She’s got a 
brother.” 

“You know him?” 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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It is now known that baking un- 
certainties too often come from 
flour...that is why experts advise 
the new “‘Kitchen-tested” Flour 


“T have tried many recipes with Gold Medal Flour— 
and the same recipes with other flour—and I find that 
I have much better luck with “Kitchen-tested”” Gold 
Medal. I did not realize that different makes of flour 
could make such a difference. Will always use Gold 
Medal and can say it is the best.””-—Mrs. A. A. Jackson, 
South Range, Wisc. 
: »- & 

This grateful letter from Mrs. Jackson is typical of 
more than 300,000 letters written by women last year, 
praising this new discovery in the art of baking. A dis-: 
covery which doubles your chances of perfect baking 
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Listen for Betty Crocker and her “Kitchen- 


tested” recipes over your favorite radio station. 


“Last year over 300,000 women wrote 
me of their baking successes with 


this new method” 
Gat 


Chocolate Orange Dessert 
A tempting combination of 
flavors and colors. One of 
the many interesting recipes 
constantly created in the 
Gold Medal Kitchen. 


J 


results. 


For it is only recently that chemists 
and cooking experts, working together, 
found that flour is 50% of the cause of 
baking failures. They discovered that 
while chemists’ tests might prove two 
batches of the same brand of flour 
exactly alike chemically, these two 
batches might act entirely different in 
your oven—bring fine results in one 
case and spoil a good recipe another 
time! 


That is why we, some time ago, in- 
augurated the now famous “ Kitchen- 
test” for Gold Medal Flour. Every 
time one of our mills turns out a batch 
of flour, we bake cakes, pastries, bis- 
cuits, breads—everything—from this 
batch according to standard recipes. Un- 
less each batch bakes to standard, the 
flour is sent back to be re-milled. 


This means one flour for a// your baking. 
Over 2,000,000 women now know there 


is no better flour for cakes and pastries. 
Why pay more? 


Money Back Guarantee 


Last year we re-milled more than five 
million pounds of Gold Medal Flour. 
Our chemists reported it perfect, but it 
didn’t act right in our test kitchen ovens. 


So, today, every sack of Gold Medal 


Flour that comes into your home is 
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One view of the Gold Medal Kitchen where 
every batch of Gold Medal Flour is Kitchen- 
tested before it goes to you. 


The words “Kitchen-tested”’ are stamped 
on the sack. 


We guarantee not only that Gold Medal 
is a light, fine, snow-white flour. We also 
guarantee that it will always act the 
same way in your oven. Your money re- 
funded if it doesn’t. 


Special—for the South 


Gold Medal Flour (plain or self-rising) 
for our Southern trade is milled in the 
South at our Louisville mill. Every batch 

is ““ Kitchen-tested ”’ with South- 


“Kitchen-tested”’ before you receive it. RE oon recipes before it goes to you. 





WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, 


Copyr. 1928, Washburn Crosby Company 


Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO, 





GOLO MEDAL 





WASHBURN'S 
QUARANTEEO 
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Special Offer 


? 
‘ “Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 


A Revelation! ‘I had some 
pretty good flour in my cab- 
inet. But the next time I tried 
Gold Medal Kitchen-tested 
Flour the difference was like 


Recipes we use in testing Gold Medal 
Flour are rapidly becoming recognized 
standards. We have printed these ‘‘ Kitch- 
! $ en-tested’’ Recipes on cards and filed 
cent ond Sar: Ba schpnenng De them in neat wooden boxes. Handy for 
poy y want to you in your kitchen. 


Mrs. H. E. CoEFIELD We will be glad to send you one of the 

Hammond, Ind. new Gold Medal Home Service Recipe 
Boxes, complete with recipes, for only 
$1.00 (less than this service actually costs 
us). Twice as many recipes as in original 
box. Just send coupon with check, money 
order, or plain dollar bill. (This offer only 
good if you live in U. S.) 


Til never change! ‘Never 
again will I fool with other 
flour. With Gold Medal 
Kitchen-tested Flour my bis- 
cuits are wonderful dainties. 
The cakes also, especially the 
sponge cake. I’m a Gold 
Medal booster forever.” 
Mrs. M. C. KLINE 
Randolph, Minn. 


If you prefer to see first what the recipes 
are like, we will be glad to send you 
selected samples, including Chocolate 
Orange Dessert—FREE. 
ws Check and mail the cou- 
Always Singing! “tam pon for whichever you 
always singing Gold Medal desire. 
Kitchen-tested Flour praises 
and I have induced a number 
of my friends to use it instead 
of having two kinds of flour.” 

Mrs. A. W. FARR 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
















Send coupon now. A new delight awa 


MISS BETTY CROCKER, 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept., 
Dept. 320, Minneapolis, Minn. 


O Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of_“‘Kitchen- 








General Offices, MINNEAPOLIS 


LOUISVILLE, GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL, OGDEN 


O Please send me selected samples of ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested ’’ Recipes—FREE. 
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| tested” Recipes. (It is understood that I may, at |] 
} any time, send for new recipes free.) ' 
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That women may go in style 


- and go,and go,and go 


There’s asmart, well-turned-out style 
about the Reo Wolverine that has won 
the heart of many a woman who seeks 


a chic, personal car that is dressed for | 


every occasion. 


And there’s an uncanny ease about 
the way a Wolverine handles that 
makes of it a car for women who like 
to be independent of miles or weather. 
In steering, in shifting, in braking the 
Wolverine requires so little from its 
driver that women have found it ideal 
for day-long jaunts to wherever the 
spirit takes them. 


Try a Reo Wolverine yourself— see 
for yourself how comfortable it is in 
traffic, how smoothly it conquers the 
miles on an open road. Try it with 
your summer trips in mind, for 
whether you’re going to Molly’s for 
tea or to Asheville for golf you'll like 
the going better in a Wolverine. 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Lansing, Mich. 


RINE 
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(Continued from Page 162) 


“Only slightly,” said Laurine. He won- 
dered why she blushed so violently. There 
couldn’t be anything between her and 
Alec Clare. That would not do at all. 

Hedropped her at her father’s house, col- 
loquially known in his set as the stepping- 
off place for Jacob’s ladder. 

“We must do this again,” he said. He 
wouldn’t come in. He had to hurry away 
because he was dining at Mara’s. 

How they ragged him there! ‘‘Getting 
your foot on the lowest rung! Better be 
careful. You'll have to push the whole 
family up ahead of you. Some shove.” 

“You’d better look out,” said Alec 
Clare. ‘‘They’re a designing lot. Jolly 
nearly landed little me.” 

“Shut up, Alec,” said Mara, extin- 
guishing him with a cushion. ‘‘Leave him 
alone. I won’t have Alistair teased about 
his little friends.” 

“Mara,” suggested Alistair later, ‘why 
don’t you give them a hand? They only 
want to get on because of the girl. At 
heart they’re the simplest couple.” 

She put up her slender white hand and 
stroked his face. “Shall I do something 
for them, little child? Well, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if I did.” 

The rest of the evening she was very. 
kind and gentle; showing him that side 
to her nature nobody else in London knew. 


HE invitations for Mrs. Enstun’s sec- 

ond dance were out at the end of the 
week. Mrs. Enstun had had words about 
it with Lady Grace, or they would have 
been out earlier. 

“No, I am not going to ask the people 
who accepted last time and never came. 
I don’t want to worry people who don’t 
want to come. I only want Laurine to 
have a good time. This one is going to be 
just a small show. Very well done. As 
well done as anyone can do it. You tell 
me just anything you think of that would 
improve it. But I won’t ask the people 
who accepted before, and never came.” 

Nor would she budge from this resolu- 
tion; only stood the firmer the more Lady 
Grace moaned about it. 

“*Then you cannot possibly invite Cap- 
tain Carteret. He’s practically engaged 
to Lady Mara Clare. They never go any- 
where without each other.” 

“‘Well—he can refuse and not come,” 
said Mrs. Enstun. ‘“‘That’s all. My little 
girl wants him asked. He’s a friend of 
hers. It’s up to him.” 

Alistair Carteret did not refuse. He 
accepted by return of post. And though 
he rode twice with Laurine between then 
and the night of the dance, he never said 
anything about an invitation for Mara. 
Laurine was too happy in those days with 
her own idea of London, to bother much 
about anything. In the background sat 
Mr. Enstun, smoking his pipe. All he 
wanted was for the women to be happy. 

So the night came when Mrs. Enstun 
gave the last dance she ever gave in Lon- 
don. Mr. Enstun was taking one of his 
periodic prowls around to see that Minnie 
was all right, and required nothing. He 
was evaporating silently back to his own 
room, where his pipe lay smoking gently 
on the mantelshelf, when he was arrested 
by the sound of young voices talking. 
Talking loudly and cheerfully and with- 
out restraint, after the manner of the 
young. 

“Have you heard how this old bounder 
got his money?” 


R. ENSTUN had no desire to eaves- 
Yi drop; nothing was further from his 
mind. But what he heard those young 


people saying was of such an arresting. 


nature that he was positively rooted to the 
spot. Terrible things they said—things 
that Mr. Enstun, raised in a strict Non- 
conformist family, had hardly even allowed 
himself to think of when alone. 

His state of transfixation was broken 
by a silvery laugh. “Well, well. It’s 
quite likely true. And Joe Alistair, of all 
people, to think of mixing himself up with 


that kind of thing! But after tonight I 


don’t expect we’ll hear much of that any 
more.” 

Such a pretty girl she was. Mr. Enstun 
was terribly surprised she could say the 
things she had said. He would have been 
more surprised still if he had known who 
she was. Lady Mara came to the party 
without an invitation. Lady Mara, doing 
one of her original, amazing and unex- 
pected things, for the Enstuns. To make 
them famous and talked about at once. 

She had come to the party, laughing 
gayly, bringing eighty-odd souls with her. 
They had swept in like a mob, all laughing 
and chattering. Upstairs into the rose- 
and-gold drawing-room before anyone 
knew what was happening, filling it with 
their noise. From there they went to the 
supper room, without waiting for supper 
to be announced. ‘“‘Why, Min, what’s 
wrong?” Jack Enstun laid aside his pipe 
as his little roundabout wife burst in. 
Her face was swollen with tears and 
crimson with agitation. You could see 
her agitation burning its way all down her 
poor neck. 

“Oh, something dreadful has hap- 
pen Reg 


IS first thought was fire, but she shook 

her head. ‘‘Something’s gone wrong, 
daddie. That secretary young man must 
have made a mistake, a terrible mistake. 
For there’s nearly two hundred people 
here tonight, daddie, and we only meant 
to have about a hundred. And the sup- 
per’s given out.”” She ended in a perfect 
rush of misery, like a child crying over its 
favorite toy. 

“‘Come, Minnie, what does that signify, 
my dear? They’ll fetch along some more. 
I wouldn’t worry. As likely as not, half 
of them came without an invitation.” 

“Oh, no! It’s not that sort of people. 
It’s the best people. Lady Mara Clare 
and her lot. Not the sort that would do 
that. And the champagne’s finished. 
I’ve muddled it, that’s what I’ve done. 
I’ve counted wrong. You see, it’s true 
what they’ll say. I don’t know how to 
entertain. Not really. Not properly.” 

“Min, they aren’t worth shedding a 
single tear over. Believe me.” He em- 
phasized that with the stem of his pipe. 
He had heard what he had heard. 

“It’s so awful for Laurine,”’ she sobbed. 

““Where is she?” he asked sharply, 
hurrying to look. Nothing must be awful 
for Laurine. 

She had been making for the supper 
room with a partner when she got en- 
tangled in the crowd that had congre- 
gated all round it. People were saying, 
“What, no supper? Oh, Lord, what a 
rotten show.” “I knew what it would 
be like, when you suggested coming 
here.” ‘Well, let’s get along somewhere 
where we can have a drink. Yes, all the 
fizz given out. Damn funny, what?” 

Laughter all round. 

She couldn’t understand it. She turned 
the handle of the door, and the man inside 
opened it, seeing who she was. White- 
lipped and wet about the forehead he was, 
shaking with agitation inside his livery. 

““What has happened?” asked Laurine, 
looking round amazed. 


HE beautifully planned supper room 

‘looked as though a cyclone had passed 
through it. The dishes were empty. The 
flowers and favors were scattered about 
in disorder. 

““A party got in, miss. Before we were 
ready for them. Finished everything up, 
they have. We’ve sent out for something. 
But the mess! Why, they’ve wrecked the 
place.” 

She turned away and faced her guests, 
standing slim and white and very digni- 
fied at the top of the wide steps that led 
to the supper room. 

“T am sorry that for a moment there is 
no supper,” she said. ‘‘Something has 
gone wrong. But in a little while I hope 
there will be plenty for everyone.” 

She smiled at them all, taking it for 
granted they were enjoying the evening as 
much as she was, and that this little fly in 
the ointment was such a small one as to 
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physical support. 


Cuaris gives you 
what no other support- 
ing garment can give— 
positive figure control 
without annoying restraint. You 
adjust CuaRis as you put it on, 
moderating the contour of bust, 
hips and thighs to 
slender, youthful outline you de- 
sire. This personal adjustment in- 
sures a perfect fit . . 
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Correct abdominal support, pro- 
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of the health suggested by 
your new appearance. 
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and unnatural fatigue 
by Cuaris. 


The adjustable features 
of Cuaris are patented and cannot be 
had in any other garment. 


You will like the daintiness of 
Cuaris, its featherweight texture. 
One-piece convenience, detach- 
able shoulder straps and easy 
laundering are desirable features. 
The price is agreeably moderate 
($6.75 up, $6.95 west of the Rocky 
Mountains) . 
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garment offers you financial independ- 
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in kitchen luxur 


cA full porcelain enamel 


oil-burning range...! 


A BEAUTIFUL new, oil-burning 
Perfection range is now on 
display at your dealer’s—a swift- 
cooking model in snow-white 
porcelain enamel, with 27 
modern features! 


New, Compact Design 


It has a new, graceful design 
that fits into small space... A 
new burner arrangement .. . All- 
grate cooking i) .. . Built-in, 
enamel-lined “‘live-heat” oven 
. . . Accurate heat indicator .. . 
And long, double-wall chimneys 
that multiply cooking heat 
and keep cooking vessels clean. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY ::: 


This beautiful Perfection is one 
of 24 splendid new models, 
ranging in price from $17.50 to 
$154.00. See them at your 
dealer’s. You will find new, light 
colors on even the lowest-priced 
stoves. And, for the first time on 
any stove, a new, durable lacquer 
finish, Perfectolac, like that on 
the modern automobile. 


Easy Way to Buy 


Q Most dealers will gladly tell 
you how you can take any one 
of these new stoves home and 
use it as you pay for it. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Sold in Canada by General Steel Wares, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION 


Oil Burning Ranges 
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be nearly unnoticeable. Then she came 
upon her mother, all red with agitation 
and swollen with tears. 

“Why, mother darling!” 

““Yes, it’s no good, Laurine. I’m a fail- 
ure, dear. I’ll never give another dance, 
darling. Not if they were to crown me, I 
wouldn’t. I’ll get someone to entertain 
for you entirely and I’ll keep in the back- 
ground. Someone who can carry it off. I 
don’t understand this sort of thing. And 
you’ve no idea what they say. About the 
way your father made his money. Oh, 
such things. It’s made me hot all over.” 

**Mother!”’ 

“Yes. A young girl, sitting there and 
saying out loud, to men, a word I wouldn’t 
as much as write. Oh, Laurine, Laurine.” 

“‘Oh, mother, it’s some dreadful mis- 
take,” she said. 


HE went slowly up onto the balcony 

that looked over the ballroom. Alistair 
found her there, chin on hand, a little 
pucker on her forehead. ‘‘ Why aren’t you 
dancing?”’ he asked. He looked tired, 
and all the laughter had gone out of his 
eyes. He had seen the terrible muddle 
everything was in, and he thought the old 
lady ought really not to try to give these 
sorts of shows. She was not up toit. Then 
Laurine gave a little cry of amazement. 

““Why, isn’t that Lady Mara Clare?” 

“Tt is no other.” 

“‘Oh, well,” she said, relieved. ‘‘Then 
that proves it completely, and I can tell 
mother, and she needn’t worry any more. 
You see,” she explained, ‘‘it’s the little 
man who writes out the invitations. He 
hasn’t been well, and he’s made a muddle 
and asked far too many people, and that 
is why the supper did not go round. Be- 
cause I know for absolutely certain that 
Lady Mara was not going to be asked to 
this dance. Because—because ”” She 
stopped and colored. 

“Go on,”’ he said quietly. 

‘Because she accepted the last one 
and never came. And you know what 
people—oldish people like mother—are 
like. Well, I mean they are rather par- 
ticular about politeness.”’ She broke off 
stammering. For was not Alistair engaged, 
or nearly engaged, to Mara? 

He said, very slowly, “‘I see. » . .” 
Then turning to her, asked, as if it *mat- 
tered frightfully, ‘‘But you have enjoyed 
the evening all the same, haven’t you? 
It didn’t spoil things for you?” 

““No, not for me. But I am afraid that 
poor mother ——- They have been saying 
something rather unkind about the way 
father made his money ——”’ 

“You heard that?” 

“No. I didn’t hear it myself, but ——”’ 





GREAT silence fell. The strains of 

the band melted away and the floor 
cleared. Looking down, they saw the un- 
usual sight of Mr. Jack Enstun come to his 
own party. Right into the middle of the 
floor he went, looking remarkably dignified 
and quite at home. A funny little man, 
witha plain mustache. Those of his guests 
who had seen him before had taken him 
to be the man who came to look after the 
furnaces. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. En- 
stun, “‘I just want to correct a misappre- 
hension that appears to have got about as 
to the way I made my money. Maybe 
some of you have not heard it, but for 
those who have I just want tosay this-——’”’ 

Laurine’s breath caught in her throat. 
She whispered ‘‘Oh daddie,” as if she was 
frightened for him. 

Alistair felt suddenly and ridiculously 
proud of the funny little man. “‘He’s all 
right,”’ he whispered, taking hold of her 
arm. ‘‘He’s all right.” 

“I got my money,” said Mr. Enstun, 
walking about after the manner of a coun- 
try curate addressing the children’s serv- 
ice, “‘by making hardware. It was good 
hardware, made by a process I invented 
myself. So people bought it. So I got 
rich. Evenif I’d ever thought of making 
a fortune in the way I heard tonight I was 
supposed to have made it, why,” said Mr. 
Enstun, amused, “‘J wouldn’t have known 


how to set about it,.and that’s a fact. And 
there’s just one more little matter—about 
my name. Maybe it was Henston, and 
the aitch went in the days we were not 
handy with aitches. But we’ve always 
been English right to the bone. ‘ 
And now my wife asks me to say how 
sorry we are about the supper, but there’s 
more now.” 

Up on the veranda, Laurine clung to 
Alistair’s arm. ‘Please tell me,’’ she said 
breathlessly, frightened, ‘“‘ what have they 
been saying. What is it all about?” 

Her soft dark eyes were on his face 
pleadingly, and now there was no longer 
in them that wonder look of a little girl 
come to a party. There was fear. Into 
Alistair’s head came those words that had 
made him think of her at first: 


That has not long to stay, 
And dies on Easter Day. 


He said ‘‘No, no, no,” half to himself. 
Then he drew her hand through his arm, 
and said, ‘“‘Come and find your father and 
we will all laugh over this together.”’ 

Lady Mara stood on the steps of Staire 
House, which was known to the select few 
as Jacob’s ladder. She was wrapped in 
her ermine cloak, and she said over her 
shoulder, ‘‘ Drivin’ me home, Alistair?” 

“Well, I think I will, Mara,” he replied. 
There was a twinkle in his eye. : 

“What a night!” she said, as they 
skirted the park. ‘‘Did you ever see such 
a show? And the old man getting up in 
the middle of it and giving us a lecture on 
hardware!” 

““Mara,”’ he said, ‘“‘you invented that 
yarn about how he made his money.” 
Was she not always doing something orig- 
inal and humorous? 


HE laughed her silvery laugh and said 

nothing. Now they were back at her 
house, and he left the car outside and ac- 
companied her into the hall. 

**Mara, tell me this honestly. What did 
you do tonight? You were not invited.” 

“IT took a party of eighty, I should 
think. Everyone I’ve met for the last 
month, I told them tocomealong. It really 
was time you saw them as they are, Ali- 
stair. I feared that Jacob’s ladder was 
luring you. That you had to be shown. 
And tonight—well, you just saw.” 

“Tonight I just saw. You’re right. Do 
you know what I would say to you if you 
were a man, Mara? 

**T should say that you were a cad and 
an  utsider. I should say that nothing 
would give me more pleasure than to take 
you outside, and give you the good hiding 
you deserve. I would advise you, in 
future, to keep rather well out of my way, 
if you value your looks or your peace of 
mind.” 

“ Alistair !”” 

“‘But you are a woman, Mara. So I 
cannot say any of these things to you.” 

“Alistair! You’re—you’re drunk.” 

“You are a worman, and I can say only 
this to you. Go away and learn compas- 
sion. It is better for a woman without 
compassion that she jhad never been born. 
I used to think your ha.rdnesses, your cruel- 
ties, were all on the sur‘face. That under- 
neath there was someone gentle, someone 





kind, whom only I knew.’’ He turned | 
away fromher. “‘Let me get out,” hesaid. | 

‘““Where are you going?” 

“To ask her if she will marry me. I 
suppose I’ve really loved her from the 
first, but I never knew how much until 
tonight. Until you showed me. And 
made me long to take her away while she 
still believes in the world as she thinksit | 
is. Before she learns to see it:as you, and 
people like you, have made it.’ 


H® WAS gone. The door slammed after 
him. She put her hand to her head. 
Surely it was all a dream. She ‘tore open 
the door. There was nothing tg be seen 
but the wide road, and the stre'et lamps 
flickering in a little breeze . . the lit- 
tle innocent baby moon, getting .all tired 
and going down to bed . . . tshe sum- 
mer stars, atwinkle with amusernent at 
the life of London town. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY TO BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 
¢ ae oer Weel. April 2th to (May sth 


OR you who have longed to 

express in your home the 
beauty of these interiors painted 
for Karpen by Edgar W. Jenney, 
for you there is good news. An 
unusual opportunity to realize your 
wish is near. Karpen Week is at 


hand, the season’s greatest national 


exhibit and sale of furniture. 
In a dealer’s displays near by, the 
* 


latest Karpen designs will inspire 
your decoration scheme. In their 
new fabrics, you will find the 
motif for your color theme. The 
prices, reduced for the seven days 
of this event, will urge you and aid 
you to make your dream rooms 
come true .. . now. 


THE KARPEN 
NAMEPLATE MARKS 
FURNITURE OF 
INTRINSIC WORTH 


The English Hall by Jenney 

illustrating Karpen pieces: High 

back chairs, 964— Bench, 965— 
Wall tapestry, 966. 


as 
~~ 


Mail this coupon 
for the C 
Booklet 


“ss7y Pe 7 P , 
Beautiful Snteriors 


seeenecese Denecccccesssccsssssescssssssessesessssuseem 


Illustrated in full color by able 
artist and decorator Edgar W. 
Jenney. With countless ideas to 
adapt to your home. Mail cou- 
pon now, with ten cents to cover 
mailing costs, to S. Karpen & 
Bros., 801 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago; 37th and Broadway, New 
York; or 180 New Montgomery 


Street, San Francisco. 
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ANY ELECTRIC CLEANER 


TEST IT IN YOUR OWN HOME+ ON YOUR OWN 
RUGS - IN YOUR OWN WAY 


First, wheel the Eureka over one of your own rugs or carpets. 
Lift it. Note how light it is, how simple in construction, how 
wonderfully easy to handle—and yet how compact, how 

rugged. Compare it, in these respects, with other cleaners. 


Then, test its cleaning effectiveness. See how much dirt the 
amazing Eureka ‘‘Super-Vacuum 
apparently clean rug. Compare the amount of “dirt in the 
bag” with that removed by any other cleaner in the same 


length of time, under the same conditions. 


These three points of superiority—cleaning effective- 
ness, lightness, simplicity—are the points on which 
juries of experts have seven times awarded the Eureka 

the Grand Prize in international competition. We 

suggest this simple comparative test of the Eureka as 

the only accurate measure of its worth and the 
satisfaction it will give you in daily use. 


Phone the nearest dealer for a free trial. He 
will buy your old cleaner at a generous price, 
and allow liberal terms on the balance. 





The new Eureka Auto 
Cleaner, specially designed 
for the quick and easy clean- 
ing of automobiles and 
“hard-to-get-at”’ corners in 
homes, garages, stores, etc. 


Grand 
Prize 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Largest Manufacturers 
of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 


Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, London, W. C. 1, England; 
58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 
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was not instantly struck dead by lightning, 
Edna ceased to believe in justice. 

The child was apparently quite unaware 
that its ill-judged act had sealed the ever- 
lasting dissolution of the tie between its 
parents. The chauffeur hooted along his 
forward path, turning the wheel according 
to necessity, but turning his head neither 
to the right nor to the left; splendidly ig- 
norant of the domestic tragedy from which 
he was only separated by a thin glass wall: 
The chauffeur had set off on the homeward 
journey with a vivacious youngish man 
and a most attractive young woman— 
in deportment singularly girlish for a 
mother—jointly in charge of an enchant- 
ing baby of uncertain temper. He as- 
sumed that these highly civilized crea- 
tures were still behind him. He had no 
notion that magically they had vanished 
from his car and been replaced by a couple 
of aged, murderous, implacable savages 
and the very imp of evil. 

The car shot through the antique gate- 
way of the stranded town and in another 
minute came gently to rest in front of the 
rather picturesque house which the Lam- 
monds had hired for the summer. At the 
same moment a young, somewhat slat- 
ternly girl ran up, full of the importance 
which rightfully attaches to a functionary 
of the mails, and handed to Mrs. Lam- 
mond, who had precipitately jumped 
down, an orange envelope. 

Edna ripped open the envelope and read 
aloud, not of course to Frederick, but to 
herself: ‘“‘ Mother very ill. You had better 
come at once.” 

The sender had been so agitated that 
he—or she—had omitted to sign the 
message. However, Edna knew that the 
sender could be none but her maiden sis- 
ter, Angelica. V 


STRONG and unexpected gust of 

wind—the Lammonds had forgotten 
the exasperating wind in the shelter of the 
car—snatched the telegram out of Edna’s 
hand and flew off with it, and then, ca- 
pricious as winds will be, dropped it in the 
main street. 

“Oh, this wind! This wind!’”’ Edna 
complained, not of course to Frederick but 
to herself, and she ran girlishly after the 
rapt paper. Frederick might have run 
after it, but he was descending very gin- 
gerly from the car, baby in arms; the 
chauffeur might have run after it, but the 
chauffeur was anxiously superintending 
the descent of his employer. 

Frederick stood grimly watching Edna 
return. She returned with grim dignity. 
Frederick no doubt regretted the illness 
of his mother-in-law, whom he liked, but 
he regarded it chiefly from the angle of 
his own dignity. The illness had created a 
most serious diversion. He had stated 
positively that he would have nothing to 
do with Edna unless she apologized. Could 
he keep his word? Ought he to keep it? 
Difficult problem! He would await de- 
velopments. His wife, her face hard set, 
held out the telegram to him. 

“T heard you read it, thanks,”’ said he, 
coldly polite. She took Joe from his arms 
and went into the small house, the front 
door of which was half open. “‘ Wait please, 
Sidley,”’ she called to the chauffeur, dis- 
appearing. 


O WORD to Frederick did she vouch- 
safe about her intentions in regard to 
the telegram. 

“If she thinks I’m going in after her 
without being asked, she’s a bit wrong,” 
said Frederick firmly to himself. ‘It isn’t 
my fault her mother’s ill.” He lit a ciga- 
rette, not with a match, but with a fusee 
which fizzed defiantly at tempests. 

‘Wind rising, sir,” the chauffeur ven- 
iba in the way of decorous companion- 
ship. 

“Yes,” said Frederick shortly; he was 








ali 


The Wind 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The wind was indeed rising. It seemed 
to rush out in a continuous but irregular 
stream from some lair behind the house. 
Every tree—and there were many—in the 
vicinity waved its agitated, rustling 
plumes, and the wrought-iron sign of the 
art-pottery shop opposite the house 
creaked as it swung. 

Just as Frederick was finishing his ciga- 
rette, Edna reappeared with the child, 
who was now clad in a normal fashion. 
“Will you take her?” said Edna. ‘You 
can put her in the perambulator. It’s in 
the garden. She’d really be happier if she 
went out for a bit, but there’s nobody 
to. . . . I can’t ask that cook.” 

“I suppose I can take her out in the 
pram as well as anybody else,?’ Frederick 
snapped, accepting the child. 


DNA was silent for a moment. ‘I’ve 

decided to drive over to Sevenoaks at 
once,” she said at length. She turned to 
the chauffeur. ‘You can get there in less 
than two hours can’t you?,” 

“Yes, madam. An hour and a half.” 

“We shall be there easily before six, 
then. I’m afraid you'll have to wait for 
your tea till we get there, Sidley.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Edna sprang into the car. 

“‘But what about baby?” asked Fred- 
erick, astounded at this extraordinary 
maternal casualness concerning the wel- 
fare of the child. ‘‘Nurse won’t be back 
till ten o’clock.” 

“Nurse will be back on the six-fifteen 
bus,” said Edna superiorly. “I’ve just 
telephoned to her at Bognor. Baby will 
be quite all right. I’ve given her her 
orange juice. Of course she ought to be 
having her bath before six, but it won’t 
matter to half an hour. I don’t believe in 
children being slaves of habit, however 
small they are. . . . Sevenoaks, then,” 
she finished, to the chauffeur. 

The car vanished in a thin swirl of dust. 

It was like magic, sinister magic, this 
swift abandonment of Frederick, and this 
abandonment of the child to Frederick’s 
amateurish masculine care—the child, 
moreover, whom half an hour earlier he 
had been charged with attempting to 
drown. He was nervous under his terrific 
responsibilities. And two hours seemed 
almost eternity. ‘‘The chauffeur’s tea, 
yes! She thinks of that,’ he sardonically 
reflected. ‘‘But what about my tea?” 

However, going aimlessly into the 
house, he found tea laid for one in the oak- 
beamed dining room, and the “temporary ”’ 
cook-general there. Clearly Edna had 
been organizing things to the height of the 
occasion. ‘‘When will you have your tea, 
sir?’’ the touchy sloven inquired, without 
a smile at baby in father’s arms. 


E TOOK tea with Joe on his lap, and 

contrived to keep the uneasy creature 
diverted by means of minute morsels of 
brown bread and butter. But when the 
supply of morsels ceased, Joe began to 
whimper, having noted with disapproval 
that something had mysteriously gone 
wrong in her universe. Frederick carried 
her through the hot kitchen into the gar- 
den at the back of the house, and met the 
wind. He glanced at his watch. He had 
purposely dawdled over his tea, and yet 
only five minutes had passed since he sat 
down to table and only nine minutes since 
the departure of Edna. A century; an 
age! The two hours were still almost 
intact. He deposited the child in the per- 
ambulator. The child immediately re- 
sumed its whimpering. He pushed the 
perambulator along the grass, and the 
child stopped whimpering. He stopped 
the perambulator, and the child started to 
whimper again. 


(Continued on Page 171) 








Your Beauty ever changing 


depends upon your True-Skin 
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OUR skin is a wonderful livin 

fabric, slowly blossoming eo 
changing for better or worse every day 
of your life. Just under that outer skin 
—your present skin—is your “True- 
Skin” (cutis vera) and upon the way this 
tender and budding tissue is cared for 
depends the beauty of the skin you will 
show to all the world next week—next 
month—next year. 
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MOOTH as a petal—soft as some 

silken veil— glorious —fresh and 

young. Could that be a fair description 
of your own skin’s beauty? 


It indeed could be! For the new born 
skin just below the surface is as young 
and soft as any baby’s and can grow out 
to the surface—if you care for it properly 
—almost as soft, almost as silky as an 
infant’s! 

You can intelligently treat your skin 
only if you understand it. It is composed 
of various layers, and of all the layers 
the “True-Skin”—the layer just below 
the surface—is by far the most impor- 
tant! For it gives birth to your future 
skin and must be kept as soft and supple 
as it is this very moment—this very a 


To accomplish this, see to it that the 
preparations you use are particularly 
compounded for their good effect upon 
your “True-Skin’”—that those which 
should penetrate your outer skin do 
reach down and soothe and care for and 
clean your skin that is to be! 
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All Elcaya Creams are compounded to 
be in complete accord with this very im- 
portant principle of skin care. Each one 
of them is especially made to affect ben- 
eficially the budding skin beneath. 


Elcaya Cold Cream, for example—is a 
cleansing cream so pure that it liquefies 
rapidly, melting from a silky cream to 
a creamy liquid. It dips down to the 
‘*True-Skin” and thoroughly cleanses the 
entire skin fabric. 


Creme Elcaya (now called Elcaya 
Foundation Cream) — totally different 
from drying vanishing creams — seeps 
gently into the “True-Skin” and keeps it 
soft as a baby’s skin while it faithfully 
holds your powder. Elcaya Witch Hazel 
Astringent Cream is invaluable in reduc- 
ing large pores. It delves down into the 
“True-Skin” and encourages the blood 
cells to throw off the impurities which 
coarsen the skin. 

And Elcaya Tissue Cream—the Anti- 
WrinkleCream—givesto wrinkled tissues 
the nourishing effect of a ‘“True-Skin” 
food. It helps keep the skin free of lines 
and gives it a lovely, youthful appearance. 
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Begin the use of Elcaya Face Creams 
today. They are obtainable at the better 
drug stores and beauty counters— $2.00, 
$1.00 and 60c. 

Send the coupon with 10c for samples 
of Elcaya Cleansing Cream, Elcaya Foun- 
dation Cream, Elcaya Astringent Cream, 
and booklet on skin care. 
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THE ELCAYA CO., Dept. C-58, 114 W. 17th St., New York City. 

(If in Canada, address Dept. C-58, 1101 St. Alexander St., Montreal.) 
I enclose 10c for trial tubes of Elcaya Cleansing Cold Cream, 

Creme Elcaya Foundation Cream and Elcaya Astringent Cream. 
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Pro-phy-lac tic Perfects 





three 


ifferent 


tooth 
brushes 


Dental arches differ. The same 
type tooth brush will not do 
for all. - So Pro-phy-lac-tic an- 
nounces three new and different 
tooth brushes. Each fits a specific 
dental arch. Your mirror tells 
you which brush you should use 















a heed thanks to the help and advice of 
the dental profession, it is an easy 
matter for you to pick the right tooth 
brush—right in size, right in design, right 
in the quality of bristles and handle. 

On this page you see three new and dis- 
tinctly different types of brushes. Each fills 
a specific dental need. All embody im- 
portant advances in design and manufac- 
ture. All have won the hearty approval of 
leaders in the movement for greater care 
of teeth and gums. 


Your mirror helps you choose 


To choose the right brush for yourself, 
simply spend ten seconds with your mirror. 
Decide what type of dental arch you have. 
Then use the Pro-phy-lac-tic that is de- 
signed to bring your type whiter, brighter 
teeth—firmer, healthier gums. 

If your mirror shows a dental arch of 
normal size—the brush for you is the new 
Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic. A brush of this 
type has guarded the teeth of millions for 
forty years. Now we have actually im- 
proved it by setting bristles in straight 
rows and modifying the end tuft. 

But if your mirror reveals you the pos- 
sessor of a smaller, more oval dental arch, 
the Oval Pro-phy-lac-tic is the right brush 
for you, because of the convex bristle sur- 
face and backward-curving handle. It is 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


different in shape and size... . alike in quality 


designed to clean each tooth thoroughly in 
mouths that have this smaller oval arch. 

Now look again. Examine your gums 
carefully. If they are pale and lifeless- 
looking—you need the new Masso Pro- 
phy-lac-tic. This brush massages your 
gums as it cleans your teeth. It suits both 
large and small dental arches. 

Periodontists (gum specialists) acclaimed 
this new type tooth brush. Dental clinics 
tested and approved it. If your gums are 
tender—if a clean, sweet mouth is not 
always yours—try this remarkable dual- 
action brush. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tics are alike in one re- 
spect—their uniformly high quality. All 
have specially selected bristles, semi-rigid 
handles in new beautiful colors, and are 
packed in individual packages delivered to 
you in a perfectly clean and sterile condition. 


In a few weeks—the difference 


Use your new Pro-phy-lac-tic a few 
weeks. Then examine your teeth and gums 
again. You will see with your own eyes 
how much the right tooth brush can do to 
give you whiter, sounder teeth—firmer, 
healthier gums. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Flor- 
ence, Mass., U. S. A.  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co. (Canada), Limited, Montreal. 


The famous 


Tufted Pro- f '  Pro-phy-lac- tirely is the 
phy-lac-tic ae tic—for clean- Masso Pro- 
has been im- | re ing and pol- phy-lac-tic. 
proved. Bris- 8 ishing teeth It does two 
tles are now be Be —is made for thingsat once 
in straight i those who —cleans your ‘ 
rows. Tuft is ; prefer a back- teeth, and 


modified to 
clean each 
tiny tooth 
crevice in 
dental arches 
of average 
size. More 


Dental Arches Differ 


So different are dental arches in shape, 
size and condition, that a special tooth 
brush must be used for each type. Only 
in this way can you expect to gain 
' gloriously white teeth, coral-firm gums 
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The new Oval 


ward curving 
handle and a 
convexbristle 
surface. It is 
scientifically 
designed to 
clean the 
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massages 
your gums as 
it cleans. Spe- 
cial bristle 
texture and 
formation 
give it this 
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New Display makes choice easy 


The right Pro-phy-lac-tic is easy to 
select from this Special Display Cabi- 


net. 


Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in 
three sizes: Adult, 50c—Small, 40c— 














































Baby, 25c. 
bristles. 
colors. 

Oval Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in one 
size: Adult, 50c. Hard, medium, or 
soft bristles. Transparent handles. 
Six colors. 

Masso Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in one 
size, 50c. Handle made only in mul- ; 
berry. Special bristle texture. It 

massages as it cleans. 


Hard, medium, or soft 
Transparent handles. Six 
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(Continued from Page 169) 


Frederick thereupon said aloud: “‘And 
after all why shouldn’t I take her out in 
the pram for a bit?” 

Not an easy feat to maneuver the per- 
ambulator down the narrow path by the 
side of the house, through the gate, down 
the step, into the road; but he accom- 
plished it. He looked along the road in 
both directions like a guilty thing. Never 
in his life had he seen a well-dressed man 
in sole charge of an occupied perambula- 
tor. Was he observed? No. But in the 
main street he would be a perfect cynosure 
for quidnuncs and chars-a-bancs. Still, he 
successfully persuaded himself that he 
didn’t care who saw him, nor what any- 
body might say. 


VI 


UT he had scarcely turned into the 
main street before his mood changed 
into a mixture of defiance and shame. In 
the stress of the adventure of the peram- 
bulator he entirely forgot the serious ill- 
ness of his mother-in-law; he even was no 
longer troubled by the thought of the un- 
bridgeable chasm which now separated 
Edna and himself. He was far more self- 
conscious than he had ever been in all his 
life. But he had begun and he would 
persevere. 

The wind swept across the wide church- 
yard and smote his cheek and his nerves 
and the perambulator, and he demanded 
savagely of the air: ‘‘ When will this wind 
stop? I can’t stand much more of it.” 

Frederick thanked heaven for one great 
mercy: Joe was being good. Not a sound 
from Joe. At the corner where the high 
street twists westward at a right angle, by 
the Lighthouse Hotel, a large char-a-bancs 
rollicked past him, and every offside pas- 
senger on that char-a-bancs leaned vulgarly 
over to stare and to grin at the spectacle 
of a well-dressed man pushing a peram- 
bulator up the hill in a high wind. 

This trifling incident it was which de- 
cided an abashed Frederick to go straight 
on up the hill toward the old mill, instead 
of continuing to provide an exciting spec- 
tacle for the main street. Often he had 
beheld from a distance the picturesque- 
ness of the lofty old mill, and here was an 
opportunity to visit the same. Though 
the steep road degenerated into a very 
bumpy path, and the perambulator every 
moment waxed in weight and unwieldi- 
ness, these troubles were compensated by 
an instant sense of relief. 

The mill formed the apex of a huge 
mound, fenced in from surrounding lands. 
He had to open a gate, force the peram- 
bulator across ruts, and shut the gate. At 
length, hot, he arrived at the bare-armed 
mill itself—a noble piece of industrial ar- 
chitecture, set high in a marvelous rolling 
landscape of hill and dale. The views were 
grandiose, the colors gorgeous. The sun 
suddenly shone out amid shifting conti- 
nents of cloud. Frederick felt his soul up- 
lifted and wanted to be a painter. 


ITHAL, the wind was more obstreper- 

ous, uproarious and imperious than 
ever. Frederick sought shelter from it in 
the lee of the mill. But, curiously, there 
was nolee. The wind ran round and round 
the mill. Then he guided the perambulator 
through an aperture where once had been a 
door into the interior of the mill. Imme- 
diate and perfect calm, ease, alleviation, 
comfort! He sighed, as at a deliverance. 
The huge dimensions of the mill could only 
be estimated properly from the inside. 
What height! What gloom! What tre- 
mendous masses of oak and of rusty iron! 
What English solidity! All abandoned 
now, and destined to destruction! He was 
impressed, and wanted to be a poet. The 
baby, safe under the hood of the peram- 
bulator, had fallen asleep. 

Frederick noticed, on his left, between 
various interstices of shaking tree clumps, 
distant white figures which indicated that 
cricket was in progress. At one period he 
had played a lot of cricket; he was in- 
terested in cricket; he had got himself 
made a member of the town cricket club. 


As something of an expert he wondered 
what sort of cricket was possible in that 
high wind. Only a couple of hundred 
yards of cross-country divided him from 
the scene of the game. He looked at his 
watch. One hour and thirty-three minutes 
still remained of the two hours’ vigil al- 
lotted to him by his estranged wife. 

He hesitated. He glanced at the babe. 
The babe, well protected, was certainly 
fast asleep. He hesitated. He recalled 
uneasily Edna’s acid phrase: ‘‘ You’ve no 
sense of responsibility.’”’ And the still more 
disturbing tag: ‘‘Everybody knows that.” 
He denied the charge, but he could not 
deny, even to himself, that he had heard 
the chargeat intervals for many years past. 
However, the charge was unjust, mon- 
strousand ridiculous. Hehesitated. Then, 
yielding to the force of temptation, he 
hurried over two fields and a fence and 
a paling, and duly reached the cricket 
ground, where he had evidence of the fact 
that cricket could be not unsatisfactorily 
played in three-quarters of a gale, in even 
a gale. 

But two minutes later the sun vanished 
behind flying cloudy continents, a relative 
darkness descended on the summer after- 
noon, and rain, too, descended—descended 
in such soaking, overwhelming quantities 
that the cricket ground was emptied in a 
moment, and the members’ hut packed. 

Nobody present, except a man from 
Java, had ever seen such rain. Water 
surged through the air almost horizontally, 
driven with extreme violence in front of 
the pursuing tempest. Frederick, knowing 
that the infant was well within the security 
of the mill, maintained by an effort his 
serenity. Nevertheless he hada very strong 
and virtuous desire to return to the sleep- 
me 3. VII 


N THE course of time Joe woke up, and 

rubbed her blue eyes with her podgy 
pink fists, and gradually became aware of 
the fact that something fundamental had 
gone wrong in her world. To her blue eyes 
the light was unfamiliar; to her lovely 
delicate ears the sounds they heard were 
alarmingly unfamiliar; indeed, beyond the 
confines of that ark of comfort and re- 
assurance, her perambulator, every phe- 
nomenon was extremely disconcerting. She 
could find no clew to the solution of the 
new enigma of the universe. She waited a 
few moments to see an attentive known 
face bending over her, to hear the accents 
of a soothing known voice. In vain. 

Instantly she had the sense of martyr- 
dom, of injustice. The situation must be 
remedied, and the first step toward a 
remedy was tocry. Shecried. She wept; 
she sobbed; she shrieked; she kicked; she 
fought vacancy and silence with her angry 
fists. No result. No audience. 

She sat up. She had learned a lot in 
eighteen months, and was an adept in the 
feat of sitting up. She had a feeling of 
unaccustomed freedom about the shoul- 
ders. The fact was, her father had forgot- 
ten to adjust and fasten the straps which 
were designed to prevent her from per- 
forming any dangerous acrobatic tricks in 
the perambulator. She turned over, got 
onto her hands and knees, and essayed 
the more complicated action of standing 
on her feet. 
head against the hood of the perambu- 
lator, and fell on her knees again. For- 
tunately her big head was well protected 
by the most wonderful growth of hair that 
any baby of a year and a half had ever 
achieved. Persevering, she tried again 
and succeeded. 


HE was now erect in the perambulator. 
She lurched against the side of the per- 
ambulator and then fell over the edge of a 
bottomless precipice; at which she was 
considerably surprised. But not hurt; for 
the reason that she had alighted on her 
back on a heap of sand. 

She might have yelled; any ordinary 
baby would have yelled. But Joe was 
noted for displaying, on occasion, an ad- 
mirable stoicism. Instead of yelling, she 
perceived the humorous quality of the af- 
fair, and laughed, and, laughing, rolled off 


She bumped the top of her . 
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ont they ever 


MOP any more? 








These Lovely 
Hands 


of women who do their 
own mopping! They 
may be yours. The 
Betty Bright Mop 
wrings itself; you 
never touch the mop 
water, harsh, grimy, 
ruinous to hands 































Hands that mop; hands that don’t. 
There's no way of telling them now. 
So many women mop the Betty Bright 
way—mop and never touch the harsh, 
grimy water! 


Nostooping over; nostraining wrists; 
no squeezing the sopping dirty cloth. 


The hateful part of mopping is gone. 


This mop wrings itself! 
You merely turn the handle grip of the 
Betty Bright—the mop is wrung! 


You can use hotter water since your 
hands do not touch it; do a faster, bet- 





ter job. Too, the special Betty Bright 
cloth absorbs more water than most 
cloths twice its size. 


Its cloth is firmly held over a flat 
square ‘‘nose’’; it has no swishy tail. 
You can glide it along the baseboard 
without leaving a streak, around table 
legs and radiators with never a splash. 


Surely you will want a Betty Bright 
—before you mop again. Sturdy, rust- 
proof, it will give you long service. 
And the cloth is replaceable. With an 
extra cloth (for 50c) you can use this 
mop for dry floor polishing! 

Ask your local department, grocery 
or hardware store for a Betty Bright 
Mop. If they don’t have it, the coupon 
below with $1 will quickly bring one 
by parcel post. 


RETTY BRIGHT MOP 





More 









COMPLETE 


SELF-WRINGING 


(Address 


& Parker-Regan Corp., Dept. 105, 925 Broadway, New York Cityz 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; $93 Market Street, San Francisca 





t office) 


Send me a Betty Bright Self-wringing Mop, complete; I enclose $1 (money order, currency or check). } 


This store hadn’t it (name and address).........................-- 
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Dishes 


that only this toaster can make 


Flat Toasting with a Turnover Rack that opens 
wide to admit food of amy thickness, including 
halved rolls—this new, improved method of toast- 
ing is being cordially welcomed by women every- 


where. 


It lets you toast two Sandwiches at once with the 
filling right in them! The filling can’t fall out or drip 
out because this Sunbeam Flat Toaster toasts with 
the bread lying /eve/, right over the rising heat. 

Flat toasting is the only way to make Cheese 
Crackers, too, lie 


Toast and Cinnamon Toast. 
flat where they’re easily accessible. 


Stop-watch tests prove flat toasting twice as 
quick. Side heat or reflected heat is never so in- 
Being quicker, it serves 
more people and makes crisp, tender toast—it 


tense as direct rising heat. 


doesn’t dry the bread out stiff. 


Being made and guaranteed by the makers of 
the 30-Year Sunbeam Iron, you know it must be 


of highest excellence mechanically. 


Your dealer or Light Company can supply you. 
So accept no second best if the Sunbeams are all 
gone, but leave your order or write to us, giving 
dealer’s name. $8 complete with cord and plug. 














“unbeam 


GUARANTEED ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


i 


30-Year Iron 
with Air-Cooled 
Handle and 

















Sunbeam WET-PROOF 
Heating Pad 
Keeps Wet Packs HOT 


The only Wet-Proof Heating 
Pad. Keeps WET Packs HOT 
without short-circuiting the cur- 
rent. Saves wringing out hot ap- 
plications. Ideal for all general 
uses as well as for invalids and 
children not bed-trained. Com- 
plete with cord and plug, $9. 50. 








Non-Breakable Plug 


6-lb. Sunbeam has All- 
Over Heating Unit that cov- 
ers entire bottom from tip to 
heel and out tothe edges, thus 
keeps iron hot regardless of 
damp clothes. Patented Air- 
Cooled Handle with Non- 
Breakable Heat-Control 
Plug, complete, $7.50. 
Art-Steel Fire-Proof Case, 
$1 more. 





Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


38 Years Making Quality Products 
5544 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, IIl. 
349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Can. 
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the heap of sand and stood up once more. 
She wandered a little to and fro, perhaps 
clumsily, but still with marked success 
maintaining her balance on those two tiny 
supports, her feet. She came to the enor- 
mous towering mass of the perambulator, 
pushed against it playfully with her 
powerful hands, and was diverted to see it 
slip away, first slowly, then quickly, and 
vanish. Out of sight, out of mind; she for- 
got the perambulator completely. 

She walked toward the light, as any 
sagacious animal instinctively would, and 
some water plopped on her soft cheek, 
warningly. She accepted the warning 
with philosophy, and retreating, wandered 
for immense distances in a twilight among 
the exotic and puzzling matters which met 
her at each step. Finally, the strangeness 
of the new universe, and the general in- 
crease of noises quite fresh even to her 
lengthy experience of noises, vanquished 
her courage. She dropped to the ground, 
an excruciatingly pathetic little figure in 
the solitude, and wept seriously. Bangs 
occurred. She knew no more. 


VIII 


REDERICK LAMMOND, pretend- 

ing to himself to be in a state of perfect 
equanimity, was hurrying across the wet 
earth toward the old mill when he saw his 
own motor car come glistening to a stand- 
still at the gate which led to the mill in- 
closure. He ran forward. The downpour 
resumed and in afew seconds he was soaked. 
By the time he reached the gate the rain 
had stopped again, though the wind still 
grew in violence. Edna’s face showed at 
the window of the car. 

“‘Where’s baby?” cried Edna, ignoring 
his state of saturation. 

“She’s all right. What’s happened?” 

“But where is she?”’ 

“T tell you she’s all right.” With one 
dripping arm he indicated the mill. ‘‘In 
there. What’s the matter? What has 
happened to you? How did you know I 
was up here?” 

“The whole place knew you came up 
this way,” said Edna curtly—but not too 
curtly, because the chauffeur was an audi- 
ence which must be respected. 

Edna then explained that, eight miles 
on the road to Sevenoaks, she had reéxam- 
ined the telegram and found that, differ- 
ently from the envelope, the form itself 
was addressed to someone of the name of 
Copestick. She had returned and, calling 
at the post office, had discovered a confu- 
sion of telegrams. Whereas some other 
person’s mother was seriously ill, her own 
telegram contained the piquant informa- 
tion that a new bathing costume was en 
route to her from London. 

‘Al ! ” 

“You’re wet through,” said Edna. 
“*Why did you leave her in that mill?” 

“Out of the rain.” 

“In her pram?” 

“Naturally. She’s asleep. What did 
you expect me to do? I took her out for 
a bit of a promenade, because I thought 
that was the best thing to do. Sorry if I 
was wrong.” He laughed lightly, remem- 
bering the audience. 


N THE same instant the figure of a 

middle-aged agricultural or gardening 
man in a heavy mackintosh appeared be- 
hind the car. “It’s all right, sir,” said this 
person, touching his cap, as it were reén- 
forcing the assurance which Frederick had 
already given to Edna. 

““What’s all right?” 

“The pram, sir.” 

“The pram?” Frederick had begun to 
feel chilly. He now suddenly felt warm. 

“Yes, sir. I saw it from my door.” He 
pointed to a cottage below. “Lying on 
its side just here by the gate. I suppose 
the wind had blown it over. So I came 
along and brought it into my shed!” He 
pointed again. 

Edna jumped from the car, and as she 
jumped, shrieked: ‘“‘But where’s my 
baby?” 

“T never saw the baby, ma’am. I 
thought the nurse was inside the mill, and 
the pram must have run down the hill of 


itself and she couldn’t fetch it back be- 
cause of the rain.” 

“But it was my husband brought baby 
here in the perambulator.”’ 

The mystery was awful and complete. 
Abandoned perambulator! Total disap- 
pearance of a baby! Rapine! Brigand- 
age! Ransom! Horror! Martyrdom! 
Death! Overwhelmed, Frederick could 
open his mouth but could not speak. And 
Edna could open her mouth but could not 
speak. The chauffeur, knowing his duty, 
remained strictly a chauffeur. 

“Must be somewhere, ma’am,”’ said the 
man in themackintosh unanswerably. But 
he unwisely suggested: ‘‘In the mill.” 

“How could she be in the mill? She 
was left in her pram, fast asleep, and you 
found the pram here. She couldn’t have 
got out of the pram by herself.” 

Without actually shedding tears, Edna 
blubbered and sobbed. 


IX 


T WAS the chauffeur who first noticed 

the modification in the architecture of 
the old mill. He was so excited thereby 
that he instantly lost his sense of the 
proprieties and became human. The 
brick basement of the mill was unaltered, 
but its upper structure, of massive wood, 
began to show angles and curves where 
there had been only straight lines. This 
frightening phenomenon was succeeded 
by the most loud and awesome tearings, 
rippings, groaningsand bangs. The incred- 
ible noises deafened every ear. Edna cov- 
ered her ears with her hands, and shrank 
cringing before the might of the wind, 
which had now revealed the full horror of 
its intentions, all its previous exploits be- 
ing reduced by comparison to airy trifling. 
The superstructure of the mill toppled 
over arid crashed in complex ruin on the 
grass. And there was silence, save for the 
strong rustle of leaves of trees. The gale 
was at its height. It was the same gale 
that uprooted John Wesley’s celebrated 
oak in the churchyard. 

Nobody moved or spoke. Nobody was 
capable of motion or speech. The wind, as 
if despising its own power, continued 
blandly to run round and round the mill, 
producing the tiny grass-waves which 
Frederick had noticed before he abandoned 
his babe and her perambulator. 

Edna spoke first—only in a whisper— 
as she stared spellbound at the disastrous 
spectacle: “If baby is inside ——’”’ 


REDERICK wanted to reply: ‘She 

couldn’t possibly be inside. How could 
she be inside? The perambulator was down 
here by the gate.” But he was still speech- 
less—struck dumb by the realization of 
fearful guilt. Although obviously the baby 
could not be inside the mill, Edna got 
through the gate and ran up the crystal- 
beaded grass slope. 

“Don’t go near it! It’s dangerous!” 
cried Frederick, rushing after her. 

But Edna was not to be stopped. As 
she approached the doorway the baby ap- 
peared therein, unsteadily toddling. She 
was crying, or had been crying. But when 
she recognized Edna, her soft, chubby face 
lightened. She smiled, and proudly ut- 
tered with brilliant clearness the very lat- 
est addition to her vocabulary: ‘‘Hello!” 

Then she stumbled over some uneven- 
ness of the threshold and fell down, and 
she seemed so tiny, so minute, so fragile, 
so miraculously whole and lovely, against 
the formidable background of the im- 
mense ruin, that Edna, as she picked the 
child up, burst into tears. And Frederick, 
though he wept not, nearly choked in the 
effort to remain a man. And Edna in- 
stinctively held the baby toward her 
father, who kissed Joe in the same moment 
as Edna kissed her. Grateful, ecstatic joy 
annihilated resentment. Edna forgave 
Frederick, without further inquiry. Fred- 
erick forgave Edna. Frederick also for- 
gave himself. Both parents in fact were 
extraordinarily illogical. 

And the wind, having accomplished its 
great task of teaching certain human be- 
ings what is really important in life and 
what is not, at once began to subside. 
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No EFACUSE 


Baby needn’t keep you at home! 
. . . Take him and go where you will— 
for the day’s picnic, to the camp in the 
mountains, to the cottage at the seashore 
—you can have for baby’s bottle the 
same safe, wholesome milk he has at home. 





Pet ‘Milk is not a substitute for milk. 

. . . It és milk—different from ordinary milk in these 
respects: —It is more than twice as rich—It is sterilized 
—always free from anything that could make him ill— 
or even disturb his digestion—It is more easily digested 
than ordinary milk—It is as safe and as easily digested 
as mother’s milk. 


; 


The sealed container keeps Pet Milk pure and fresh 
and sweet, in the summer camp as well as on the 
pantry shelf at home. The whole day’s feedings 
prepared at once will keep fresh and sweet through 
the day, without the use of ice. 


Take baby where you will! 


. . . There is no reason why he should ever have 
less than normal, sturdy growth—no excuse for digestive 
disturbance—you need have no fear for him of less than 
perfect health because of lack of safe, wholesome milk. 





Do not confuse Pet Milk with milk preserved with 
sugar. In Pet Milk nothing is added to the pure milk. 


Let us send you our free booklet “Baby’s “Milk. ”’ 


PET MALK COMPANY 
834 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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rom th e centers of 
th e tru ly smart 


“ HE playgrounds of the world— 
gay Newport, newly fashionable 
Cannes! . . . Le Touquet, Venice and 
the Lido... . our Riviera . . . Places 
where the mode ts launched—ap- 
proved by those who make the 
fashions .. . 

In these centers, the Realsilk Fash- 
ion Committee, members themselves 
of this exclusive world, now fore- 
casts the hosiery mode—for you. 

From France, a famous designer 
cables latest important color news. 

In New York, a noted Amer- 
ican style authority inter- 
prets fashion tendencies 
from every fashion center. 

An artist of international 
renown, a debutante, a bril- 
liant actress, contribute indi- 
vidual versions of the mode 








Beige tones are smart for daytime—the 
light beiges known as Gazelle and Praline 
. .. the slightly darker shades, Misty 
Morn, Noisette and Gorge de Pigeon 


the 
Reateitl Fashion (committee 
gends word 


of future fashions 
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—each from her own chic circle. 


Through them, more quickly than 
ever before, the newest colors, the 
newest features now come to you— 
in Realsilk Hosiery. 


You may see them now 


Without delay, with no in-between- 
steps, our Representative brings them 
to your home—stockings of sheer 
loveliness and amazing durability. 





Elinor Patterson 


Lady Egerton 





Katherine Harford 


In gossamer full-fashioned chiffons, 
as well as in the service weights, 
strong, elastic fresh silk—seldom more 
than 24 days from the Orient—in- 
sures long wear, smooth fit at ankle 
and knee, and shimmering beauty 
after many washings. 


In every pair the Dura-foot feature, 
exclusive with Realsilk, gives still 
additional durability—service wear 
from even the sheerest dress chiffons. 





Neysa McMein 


Lynn Fontanne 


THE REALSILK FASHION COMMITTEE 


Lapy Ecerton, famous Paris designer, who is head 
of the house of Paul Caret, noted for its individuality 


Etnor Patterson, 4 favorite in society—famed for her 
roles in **The Miracle’’ and ** Behold This Dreamer’’ 


KaTHERINE Harrorp, formerly of Harper's Bazar and 
one of the most noted style authorities in America 


Neysa McMern, internationally known artist and 
authority on smart color harmonies and combinations 


Lynn Fontanne, star of ‘‘The Guardsman'’’ and other Theatre 
Guild Productions—‘‘the best dressed woman on the American Stage’ 


THE New 
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The newest color selections of the 
Realsilk Fashion Committee are now 
being shown by our Representatives 
in your community. If you are not 
being called upon regularly, we shall 
feel privileged to arrange for you a 
special showing—without obliga- 
tion, of course, on your part. Simply 
telephone the Realsilk office in your 
town and ask to have one of our 
Representatives call at your home. 
The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, U.S. A. 


World's largest manufacturers of 
Silk Hosiery and makers of Fine 
Lingerie 


250 branch offices in the United 
States and Canada. Consult 


"phone directory for your local 
office 





Evening shades tend toward the pinky, 

silvery mauve tones . . . Touquet is a favor- 

ite, probably because it blends so pleas- 
antly with slippers of every hue 
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He was walking through the outer office, 
rolling his great ox eyes about, this way 
and that, Foley, slim and sullen, hands 
pocketed, strolling rebelliously beside him. 
The window was open and a breeze lifted 
from Ricky’s desk a sheet of paper which 
flapped down like a wounded bird across 
the spatted instep of Mr. Irvington Chears. 
He picked it up and glanced at it. 

“‘Here’s something you haven’t showed 
me,” he said. ‘Now that’s what I call 
a pretty-lookin’ cottage!” 


ICKY had plunged forward. “I’m 

sorry, sir.” His hand was urgent for 

the plans. There was a little study of 

the dream house, all in color; garden, the 
gables, the lovely soft thick roof. 

“Wait a sec, son. Tell me about this, 
Foley. Whose house is it?” 

Foley bent his lean head over the paper. 
“What the deuce! What plan is this, 
Rick, eh?” 

“Why, Mr. Foley, it’s something I’ve 
been doing—just to amuse myself—out of 
the office, sir—out of hours, you know. I 
mean, I haven’t been wasting your time. 
It’s—er—a little sort of a—a little sort of 
a—house.” 

“So I see.” Foley was studying it. 
Turning absently, he moved back into the 
inner office, where he spread out the 
sketches on his desk and bent himself 
above them, adjusting carefully his big 
horn-rimmed spectacles. Chears had fol- 
lowed him, and a moment leter Foley’s 
stenographer, obedient to a gesture, closed 
the door. 

Ricky, flushed, outraged, as a peasant 
bridegroom under the operation of the 
droit de setgneur, remained outside, biting 
his finger nails. His confreres laughed. 
“What is it, Rick? Your honeymoon 
house? Irvington Chears intends to take 
it for his.” 

“‘Honeymoon, nothing!” cried Ricky. 
“‘He’s been married ten years. Didn’t 
you hear him say so? He wants a house 
for some ancient cousin to spend her old 
age in. But he can’t have my plan, I tell 
you. He can’t. That house belongs to 
me.”” He swung himself about, hesitated, 
cocked his head and, marching to Foley’s 
door, authoritatively knocked. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Chears,” he blurted 
when he was inside, “‘but that’s my own 
private property, sir. It is, Mr. Foley, 
isn’t it? And I can’t let anyone use it. I 
mean, it’s a house I’m going to build for 
myself some day.” 

Foley, smiling, with his hand on his 
young draftsman’s shoulder, winked at 
Irvington Chears. “All right, Mr. Chears. 
I'll talk it over with Mr. Lovatt. If you’ll 
come in early next week.” 

For a full hour Ricky was closeted, at 
the end of which time all three partners 
were in conference with him. 


fz WAS a pale youth, heavy-eyed, who 
came to meet Miss So-So on that Satur- 
day afternoon. The playful anonymous 
friendship had progressed, for this was 
May. And Ricky had long, long ago told 
the gray-eyed girl his dream. In fact, sit- 
ting together on that green park bench 
they had gone over his plans for the beau- 
tiful house, her finger following his, her 
feather soft against his cheek. 
“A little stairs here, Ricky? I love it! 

A cupboard there. How precious! And 
oh, Rick, what a perfectly priceless no- 
tion— that door you can escape by when 

you don’t like the callers’ looks!” 

Sometimes she said “‘we,”’ for the house 

seemed now to belong to her. She had 
made a number of most valuable sugges- 
tions. The pantry had been improved, a 
linen closet had been fitted in cleverly up- 
Stairs, the detail of shelves and closets, the 
niche on the stairs, the garden bench and 
Statue—these were all So-So’s. The beau- 
tiful house had been perfected, being now 
the product of her dreams as well. 





lhe 


The Beautiful House 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“How I’d adore, Ricky, to live in it!” 

When she sighed out that wish of hers 
it was on an April evening, late; so late 
that she had risen from their bench to go. 
The tiny leaves above them were in an in- 
candescent glare of electric light. It was 
really not evening any more; it was night. 

Ricky, as she rose, caught at her hand. 
“‘T dreamed once I found you in my house. 
But how in heaven’s name, dearest dar- 
ling, can I ever really manage to get you 
there—except in dreams?” 

She looked down at him where he still 
sat hopelessly, clinging to her hand as 
though only its slenderness kept him out 
of drowning water, and her bent face was 
star eyed and pale; even the edges of her 
very lovely lips were white. 

“‘Just you keep to your dreams, Rick. 
It’s a dream house. I’ll be your dream 
girl. The rest is just—play.” Tears were 
running in two little streams, bright under 
the moving glare, down her face. He put 
her hand against his cheek, his eyes, his 
mouth. 

“I’m so poor,” he said. 

“And I’m just a wretched Miss So-So. 
Good-by.” 


INCE then he had not seen her, not 

once, not even for a glimpse, nor heard 
a whisper from her until, on Wednesday of 
this week in May when Chears had stum- 
bled upon his plan, she telephoned. Her 
voice was dreamlike in his ears. 

“Ts this Mr. Lovatt on the wire?” 

“Yes, So-So, it’s me—Rick.”’ 

“T want to see you again. Are you still 
dreaming?” 

“IT don’t do anything else. You’re al- 
ways in my house.” 

“IT am. That’s straight. Ricky, I 
dream myself there. You really meet me. 
Did you sit with me in the moonlight for 
hours on that garden bench last night— 
where I put the little flying statue? Did 
you? I'll see you Saturday. We'll go 
somewhere. Take me out into the coun- 
try. We might find pussy willows. We’ll 
have supper. If you haven’t the cash I’ll 
treat you. I’ve got the car. Tell me where 
to stop for you, my dear.” 

And when she stopped for him at the 
appointed place he came forward, heavy- 
eyed, and climbed in, pale, beside her. 

They were excited for a few miles; then, 
“You’ve got to chuck the blues right 
now, this instant, Rick. I won’t have it. 
Not this evening. It’s going to be a joy 
ride. We’re to have fun. Aren’t you glad 
to see me?” 

“ Nes.’ 

“Well, quit spoiling it all then by look- 
ing—like that.” She flashed her little mir- 
ror in front of him, giving him a vision of 
tragic eyes. 

*S0-S0, I’ve lost our house.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T’m selling it.” 

“Oh, Ricky darling, don’t do that!” 

“T’ve got to. It means a lot of money 
in my pocket. If ever I mean to win you 
I’ve got to start making my fortune, don’t 
I? I know you’re rich. Well, I mean to 
succeed, and that plan of mine has hit a 
client of Fcley’s right between the eyes.” 

““You’ve sold our dream house, Rick!” 

They were on a quiet road at last, mead- 
ows and trees, a thrush singing in the 
green twilight. The car ran like a spirit 
through the hush. 

“T’d rather have a real house, So-So; 
and a real girl—some day.” 

She sat beside him, her eyes closed, 
letting him hold her hand; and after a 
while she let him take her into his arms 
and kiss her. 


T THE roadside inn where they had 
supper they were as radiant as af- 
fianced lovers. Ricky let himself go. They 
were very gay. He was a conqueror, he 
was beloved, he was accepted. One day 
she would belong to him. ‘And now, you 
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ps cool weg of td ee Dimity has 
the tie neckline and three short ruffles 
on the skirt. 











This ensemble of Everfast Pique has a 
short coat of printed Pique and a czc- 
piece dress in contrasting plain color. 


THE MOST FASHIONABLE 


SUMMER FROCKS NEED 


NOT BE THE 


MOST EXPENSIVE 


Topay a woman with a limited 
income may be just as smart as 
her very expensive sister. Fashion 
has become a practical, reasonable 
thing, and the most fashionable 
frocks for summer days are the 
most sensible ones. 

Among the summer fabrics that 
are very smart, and at the same 
time moderate in cost, are fine 
cottons and linens. Everfast 
Printed Linens, English-Cottage 
Prints or Printed Piques—make 
the most striking summer frocks 
imaginable—frocks that mingle 
with assurance in fashionable 
gatherings anywhere. There are 
also Everfast Fabrics for children. 

An important thing about Ever- 
fast Fabrics—they never fade! 
You can wash them time and 
again with the happy care-free 
feeling that they will stay just as 
bright and alluring as they were 
when new. Every yard is tested 
and proved fast color, and backed 
by the Everfast guarantee. 


Everfast Fabrics are sold by 
nearly every good store. To be 
sure what you buy is genuine Ever- 
fast, look for the name on the sel- 
vage. You can also buy ready- 
made garments of Everfast. If 
your store does not sell Everfast 
Fabrics, write to us and we will 
direct you to one that does. N. 
Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc., 
354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


GuaRANTEE: If any Everfast Fabric 
fades, for any reason, we will refund 
through your dealer, not only the pur- 
chase price of the material, but the 
making cost of the garment as well. 


Ordinary 


— stot 


€ T PAT. OFF. 


Fabrics 


Re roduction of Everfast and 
fabric before and after 

being boiled with soda. 
Note there is mot the slightest 
change in the color of Everfast. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE NAME EVERFAST ON THE SELVAGE 
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CThe 
CHORE 
GIRL 


Patented Knit Copper 
Sponge Ball instantly 
cleans pots and pans and 
does 243 other household 


Ne 


at Woolworth’s, Kresge’s, Kress’, 
McCrory’, at all other 5 and 10’s, 
at Department, Hardware and 













brightly shining. Chgre Girl 
shortens the most unpleas- 


hands and pans. No shf&rp, 
tiny splinters to injyre 
hands. Usable to the last 
shred. 


Instantly 
leaves a 

trail of 
spotless 
4 Clearil1- 


ness 7 








The CHORE GIRL’S 
-- TWIN BROTHER IS 
The CHORE BOY 


the improved copper-clad 60.9) 
shrinkless scouring mit 4 
. for cleaning pots and 
pans, also 10c 
METAL TEXTILE - 
CORPORATION 
Orange, N. J., U. S. A. 




















know, you’ve got to tell me your name, 
darling.” 

They were running back into the city 
lights, the city roar. ‘‘All right, Rick, I 
will. Just wait, though, until we’re saying 
good-by.” 

“Good night, you mean.” 

“Of course—I mean good night. I like 
So-So best of all my names and I have 
enjoyed being just So-So—with you.” 

“And precious, I want you to begin to 
wear a ring for me. It belonged to my 
mother. It’s a really good ring. I'll get it 
cleaned and ready for you so that next 
time I can put it on your finger. So-So, 
do you think you can wait for me?” 


ER voice just beneath his ear quiv- 

ered up through the flashing black- 
and-whiteness of their medium, of their 
passage through the night. “Ricky, I wish 
you hadn’t sold our house.” 

“We can dream just thesame. I haven’t 
sold our dream house, have I, silly?” 

“T think you have. I’ve a nasty nag- 
ging feeling that we won’t get there again. 
Why, this millionaire that’s bought it, 
he might come butting into us, upstairs, 
downstairs; come right out into our garden 
with his friends.” 

He kissed her and the rest was silence, 
murmurs, a clinging long good night. 

Later he dreamed triumphantly. He 
ran across the parlor-carpet garden and 
burst into the little house. It was all gay 
with lights and flowers and music. She 
was in every room; wherever he looked 
there she stood, laughing. ‘“‘It is magic, 
So-So! Are you a witch, a fairy, to multi- 
ply yourself like this? But, So-So, why 
didn’t you give me your real name?” 

It woke him from sleep, that arrowy 
realization. Dazed with love and weari- 
ness and kisses, he had let her go, gliding 
away, her face leaning from the window of 
the car, tremulous, smiling, tearful, her 
hand waving, ‘‘Good night, Ricky, 
good-by ”” He had actually let her 
go nameless into the city night, to a desti- 
nation unnumbered and unknown. The 
woman that he loved! 





He had no word from So-So “tomor- 
row ’’—no message, no letter; nor on the 
day after tomorrow, nor on the third day. 
She did not appear on their green park 
bench nor anywhere along the paths. 
There was no gray-eyed girl with a fluffy 
white dog in Central Park at all. 

The misery, the suspense ground on, 
worrying its strong teeth into the boy’s 
heart. He did not eat much, he hardly 
slept at all. Under the green draftsman’s 
eye shade his face began to look queerly 
narrow, older and pinched. 

“Ricky takes the sale of his house al- 
mighty hard,” the office said. 


UT whether Richard Lovatt took it 

hard or not, Chears’ house was being 
built, and into a landscape curiously like 
the one of Ricky’s first dream—at the foot 
of a hill, by running water, amongst white 
birch trees. Being in charge of the con- 
struction, Rick ran up to the place two or 
three times a week. This building of a 
dream was an experience stranger than a 
dream. There were torments for him at 
every corner—there on the stone bench 
under the flying statue, here beside the 
stair niche under the porch, here between 
the transplanted hedges. When would she 
come? Ricky was very irritable about 
everything, exacting, autocratic. He 
would have his own way in each particular, 
and Chears was curiously meek. “Just 
as you say, Mr. Lovatt,” he would mur- 
mur, swallowing his own suggestions. 
“You know best.” Once, however, he did 
rebel pretty sharply over a queer side 
door and a path. ‘“‘Can’t see the use of 
that,” he said. 

“Why,” snapped Ricky, pushing Chears’ 
broad white finger tip from the spot on the 
plan where So-So’s little pink one used to 
rest in approval, ‘“‘she can make a get- 
away from some caller she doesn’t want 
to see.” 

Chears grinned, stuck a tongue into his 
cheek and blinked at Ricky down the side 


of his nose. ‘“‘She won’t have any callers 
she don’t want to see. She’s going to have 
just one caller, young feller. October the 
fifteenth we move her in.” 

“The old lady?” Rick suggested with a 
twisted lip. 

“Uh? What? Oh, sure, yes, the old 
lady. My ancient and honorable aunt.” 

“‘T thought she was a cousin.” 

“No, Lovatt, an aunt.”’ 

On the fourteenth of October, Richard 
went to say good-by to the body of his 
dream. His arduous task of clothing it 
with complete reality was done. To- 
morrow the owner would move his lady 
into her shelter; and the house door, the 
door in the brick wall, the doors upstairs 
and down would be forever closed on their 
creator. 

Rick came from the station by way of 
the workingmen’s short cut through the 
woods, a shimmering twilight trail. It 
was late evening, gray, russet and dim. 
The birch trees, silver and gold, looked 
pale in the pale light. 


ICKY was possessed of the remem- 

branceofhisdream. Hecame, walking 
numbly, to the wall, unlocked its entrance 
with the key he must so soon surrender, 
and found himself again alone, with no 
sound of hammers, of saws, of whistling 
masons, bricklayers and painters, no 
voices—alone in the sweet silence of his 
parlor-carpet garden. 

He went in and wandered like a ghost 
upstairs and down. 

Everything was ready, even to a bowl 
of hothouse violets in her bedroom. Ricky 
turned on and off the shaded lights. He 
was moving through the passage outside 
the pantry when the front door opened 
under some authoritative hand and a 
voice boomed in from the chill vague night. 
‘*Here you are, little woman. And who 
says I can’t make your dreams come true!” 

There followed upon this a feminine 
breath of emotion, of astonishment. 
Irvington Chears and his lady! Ricky 
stood aghast. They had come out to see 
the house a whole twenty-four hours 
earlier than he had expected them to come. 
Panic swayed him. He broke out into a 
sweat. He must not be discovered snoop- 
ing in their pantry passage, like a thief. 
Exquisite now was the recollection of that 
little hallway, that side door of escape. 
He ran lightly, plucked it open and sound- 
lessly drew it shut. 

The hedged path lay before him, lead- 
ing, he knew, out to a deep-dug lane, and 
down toward this he hurried, fearful of 
windows which seemed to be opening, all 
over, their yellow and astonished eyes. 
But this flight was strangely like his 
dream. So strangely that his heart tugged, 
telling him that he was sought for in the 
house, that he was needed there. Halfway 
along the path he paused and turned. 
Surely a light voice had whispered after 
him, “Ricky... . Rick-eee.”’ 

He fancied that he heard from inside a 
footstep run down the stairs; a footstep, 
urgent, following. Finders . . . keep- 
ers. He came back slowly, his heart mad. 
And slowly, quietly, carefully with a 
gesture of caution and alarm, that small 
door opened and a girl came quickly out, 
her hand pressed to her heart. Looking 
back, evidently afraid of pursuit, she 
started out along the path. Ricky said 
something, a syllable of wonder, and she 
started and looked up. 


HERE she stood as though the earth 
had opened at her foot. Through the 
dim and lovely light, star-pricked, autum- 
nal, they stared at each other, So-So and 
he, and under the questioning muteness 
of his eyes her face was blasted white with 
shame. Insidea big voice called, ‘Solange! 
Solange! Where have you got to? So-So, 
ii say aa 
She moved her head from side to side 
slowly and, as a slave goes, she went back 
from Ricky into the beautiful house, 
while Richard Lovatt clutched at his 
sudden wound, bent himself over it and 
fled. 
(Continued on Page 178) 
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n the tennis court, your eyes 
©) be following the ball. 
But other eyes will be follow- 
ing you in the graceful, easy-goin’ 
freedom of your Jack Tar tennis 
dress—just like the real champions 
wear. And we wouldn't be a bit 
surprised if it improved your game! 
Small sister, too, likes to play in the 
freedom of her Jacx Tar Playette. 
Most of the better stores are already show- 
ing the new Spring styles in Jack Tar Tocs 
for boys and girls. 
THE STROUSE-BAER CO., Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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~The curing of every Star Ham is done 


with your table in mind 


——_ is carving a wonderful, baked 
Star Ham. Supporting it are a heaping 
dish of roast sweet potatoes, a baked corn 
pudding, green peppers stuffed with rice. 
Celery, jelly, olives, hot rolls, fragrant 
coffee, a marvelous dessert, candies. What 
a wonderful meal—just to think about it 
sets appetites dancing. 

This scene, in varied circumstance, in 
varied degree of affluence, but in the same 
joyous spirit that comes with eating 
good food, well cooked, is what prompts 
Armour in the curing of every Star Ham. 


Your table, your taste, your preference, 
your satisfaction—these are the standards 
that set Star Ham quality. And how does 
Armour know what pleases you? What 
you tell your retail meat dealer. What 
domestic economy lecturers, writers, 
editors, learn from their contacts. Thou- 
sands of letters from housewives. All these 
come to our domestic science staff. And 
these folk, through the medium of the 
Armour Kitchen, pass the word along to 


STAR HAM—the 
utmost in tender, 
young pork cured 
by a matchless 
process 
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gecasatense senna 
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every department that contributes any- 
thing to the preparation, curing, smoking, 
distributing of Star Hams. | 


Your own kitchen is not any closer to 
your own table ‘than is the Armour 
Kitchen in spirit and in fact. And in 
turn, it is your representative at Armour'’s. 

Meat is the most necessary item in the 
daily diet. America appreciates this and 
consumes enormous quantities. To fill its 





STAR HAM OMELET 





STAR HAM HASH 


with poached eggs 








daily order unfailingly, promptly, econom- 
ically, requires the profitable employment 
of enormous capital. Only a completely 
efficient organization, finding uses and 
markets for innumerable by-products, can 
meet this need at reasonable consumer costs. 


For sixty years Armour and Company 
have been building a smoothly working 
manufacturing and distributing machine; 
developing methods to safeguard the food 
supply of the nation; perfecting the Armour 
Standard—‘‘The name Armour on a food 
product is an assurance of quality.’’ 
Armour and Company, Chicago. 


Send the coupon for a free copy of 

**60 Ways To Serve Ham,” the 

famous recipe book prepared by the 
Armour Kitchen. 





Dept. 5D, Div. Food Economics 
Armour AND Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me Free Recipe Book, ‘‘6o Ways to Serve Ham.” 


Name 





Address 





a 
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Flatfoot - - easy to prevent 
but dificult to cure 


The farther a child gets from 
‘barefoot freedom’? the greater 
is the danger of foot trouble 


Ro every child in the primary 
grades with foot defects there 
are two in the grammar grades— 
three and sometimes four in the 
high school! 

This startling increase in foot 
troubles as children grow in 
weight and stature was brought 
to light by the orthopedic special- 
ist who made an exhaustive sur- 


from lack of exercise! Muscles 
lose their tone! The arch sags! 
And soon there is the condition 
known as “acquired flatfoot” (a 
structural deformity very diffi- 
cult to correct). This is the pen- 
alty we pay for interfering with 
nature. 

Many of the evil effects of stiff, ill- 
fitting shoes can be avoided by letting 
your children wear Keds as often as 
the season and the climate permit. 
In Keds the foot functions naturally. 
The arch stays strong and springy. 

Keds’ tough rubber soles wear and 
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vey of Boston public school 


children. 


Confine the foot in stiff, ill- 
fitting shoes, and it becomes weak 





‘Cases of umperfect feet 
per 1000 men examuned 


Dan Ga 
e =P 180 i | ase 
Examine this map of U. S. 
Army statistics charting 
foot conditions of nearly 
3,000,000 men examined 
during the late war. You 
will notice that in the South 
(light area), where more 
children go barefoot or tend 
to wear light, well venti- 
lated shoes, only 5% to 
10% had serious foot de- 
fects. Contrast this with 
the North (shaded area). 
In these states, where the 
tendency is to wear more 
heavy, ill-fitting shoes dur- 
ing childhood, nearly 25% 
of the men examined suf- 
fered from flatfoot. 


THE ‘‘CONQUEST”’ 


(On the right) Crepe Sole. 

This Keds model has vul- 

canized rubber sole built 

for hard wear. White or 
tan uppers. 


THE ‘‘CLEO”’ 


(On the left) Also has 
a durable crepe rubber 
sole. 





They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds ts on the shoe 


wear. Keds’ uppers of stout canvas 

are shaped to support the ankle 

snugly, yet allow easy freedom. 

Keds have special insoles of Feltex 
which protect the feet and keep 
them cool. 

Keds are made in a dozen dif- 
ferent models ranging in price 
from $1.25 to $4.50. Make sure 
you get genuine Keds, made only 


by the 
United States Rubber Company 
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That night, in horrified dreaming, the 
house burned down and consumed to 
ashes a big man and a little girl in gray. 
Irvington and Solange. While Richard 
Lovatt watched until the ruins stood up, 
black and mute, gallows shaped against 
the stars. Then, using a right hand shaped 
like an iron tool and heavier than any 
engine made, he locked the garden door. 
So he was shut out forever from that 
house of dreams. 

These days, however, thanks to the 
dream house, Richard Lovatt had a little 
money to play with, and since there was 
no reason for saving it he managed to buy 
his entrance into other doorways. There 
are houses of entertainment real enough 
and Ricky began now to frequent them. 
At about this time his morning appear- 
ance in the office ceased to provoke a smile 
and Foley forgot to leave his inner office 
door ajar. ‘‘The boy’s a genius, I grant 
you,” Sears remarked, “‘but he’s going to 
the dogs fast and early. Look at his eyes. 
I recognize that look.” 


T WAS with just such haggard and 

pouchy eyes that Ricky, coming by 
chance at the end of a long walk—only by 
an absent-minded blunder, to be sure, for 
his recognition of the place was like a fire- 
smitten wound—along a familiar pathway 
past a too familiar bench, saw, stopping 
himself only just in time to avoid mutual 
recognition, the girl whom he was trying 
to forget. Step by step he went back out 
of that particular alleyway and left the 
park. Was she looking for him? Or for 
some other fellow? For some other fellow 
or for him? He had not had money 
enough, by her reckoning, to buy even the 
knowledge of her number. Some other 
richer fellow. So that night, in a choking, 
wet-eyed dream, his house burned down 
again. She was in it, trapped with a 
hundred richer men. 


“If you had wanted to see me ——” the 
voice said. 

His room, third story back on West 
Sixteenth Street and very much too near 
the Sixth Avenue L, saw him rarely. He 
would dash into it, wash, brush, change 
and dash out again. So it happened that, 
plunging in to jerk on the light above his 
bureau, he saw her in the mirror like a 
ghost. She was sitting bolt upright in his 
only chair in front of his only window so 
that she looked like a portrait painted on 
a square of gray canvas. Ricky did not 
dare to turn. Leaning down on his two 
hands against the bureau top, he stared at 
the reflection, saw its lovely lips shape 
themselves, while behind him the voice of 
the real woman spoke. 

“If you had wanted to see me,” the 
voice said, ‘“‘I thought you would have 
come. That’s why I didn’t climb up here 
to your room before.” 

“Finders, keepers,’’ chanted the brain 
of Ricky; “losers, weepers.”” 

“But I couldn’t seem to stand it any 
longer, Ricky. You'll have to turn me 
out.” 

“‘Out of this house, too,” he said. But 
she kept on looking up at him from the 
chair by the window, looking into his face 
in the glass, which was looking at her face 
in the glass. In the mirror she was very 
thin, pale, big-eyed. 

“‘T turned myself out of the other house, 
Ricky.” 

He waited. She went on. “Let me tell 
you my side of it, please. You can be just 
if you will only try.” 

He sat down suddenly on his bed, grop- 
ing for it, weak in the knees, and put his 
head in his hands. “I'll try.” 


| WORK for my living in the chorus of 
the Frolics, Rick. My name is Solange 
Lafitte. I was born of French parents in 
New Orleans. I’ve been, I suppose, ever 
since I’ve had to be on my own, a gold 
digger. I guess that’s what you’d call me. 
Anyway, I’ve worked hard and I’ve had a 
good time and I’ve kept my head pretty 
well, and my self-respect. But with him, 


—— i 


with Chears, I got in pretty deep. I’m 
just not quite stiff enough, I reckon. Not 
such an out-and-out gold digger as I 
meant to be. Besides, he was sort of pa- 
thetic, big and dumb and generous. Then, 
as ill luck or good luck would have it, you 
must step out of that building in that 
queer light. Did you ever think how queer 
it was, Ricky, the way we were all woven 
together—and so sort of naturally too? I 
sitting there in his car waiting for him, and 
he gone in to see Foley about the house— 
and you just coming out from your day’s 
work. The house. His dream and your 
dream and my dream. He must have been 
in your office that evening when you came 
out and saw me with my rose. Yes, he 
must have gone in to see about the plan, 
for a great surprise he was meaning to give 
me—me, who said I’d always wanted a 
country home. But I didn’t know what he 
was planning, Rick, indeed I didn’t. Then 
you must step out. I loved you then, that 
instant, right away, there in that strange 
light. Indeed I did, Ricky; you looked so 
beautiful. But it seemed hopeless, like a 
kind of dream. I played with it, with you, 
as long as I dared to, dear, and then I 
quit. I ran away from you, not telling 
you my name nor where I lived, because 
I thought it was, after all, the only decent, 
square thing todo. Cruel, yes, for me and 
for you. But I was trying to play my 
game straight. A shabby game, I guess. 
But—you start playing, and there are 
the rules! 


“DICKY, I didn’t know about that 

house. Irving said one day he had a 
surprise for me and he took me out into the 
country in hiscar. And so he ran up into 
the Berkshires, I not suspecting anything 
much. A supper maybe. And then we 
came to that wall, that gate. He’d left 
his car. He took me through the little birch 
woods. Ricky, Ricky, think! When I came 
into that garden! Think of me! And into 
that house—your house.” 

““You—knew it?” 

“Knew it? I might have been born 
there. Your house. Our house. That 
bench, that porch, those stairs and—all 
the while, behind me, stepping so heavily, 
breathing so hard, him— Irvington Chears. 
Ricky, you sold the house. I told you the 
rich man would come into our dreams. 
When he went away a little to turn on a 
light in the closet, that wonderful big 
closet I’d planned myself, I remembered 
the escape door. I said to myself, ‘If this 
is really his house—our house, I can get 
out that way. I’ll get out by that door 
and I’ll never come back again!’”’ 

She stopped, breathing fast, and her 
hand crept up toward her throat as 
though she meant to loosen something 
there. ‘‘And I found the door and I knew 
it was our house and I went out, Ricky, 
and there you stood. You knew me. And 
you heard him calling. And your face 
turned sick. So—lI went in.” 

She wept distractedly. 

“Went back to him?” croaked Richard 
Lovatt. 


HE shook and shook and shook her 

head. ‘‘Icouldn’t. I don’t know how 
I got out of that house alive. I thought 
he would kill me there. He said that he’d 
burn it down and me in it with him. I 
don’t blame him. I can’t blame him. It 
served me right. And it served me right, 
too, for you to stand there in between the 
hedges and look sick. I hadn’t played my 
game straight. I’d cheated — both of you. 
So I went to work. But now and then 
I’d go back to our bench there in the park 
because I hoped—I hoped that you might 
want me again, might come there—look- 
ing for me, after all. But you never did. 
Then, just suddenly, I couldn’t bear it 
any longer. Oh, Ricky, Ricky, don’t you 
dare to turn me out!” 


When they married they did not move 
into a country house. They moved across 
the hall into the two front rooms. Bed- 
room and sitting room and bath. Spacious 
and comfortable. And filled with sun. It 
isn’t adream house . . . it’s real. 
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For the home of today 


exclusive Blabon Floors/ 






tis 


Marble Tile Inlaid 





Inlaid pattern 504 





Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


worth while imsisting on. 


~~ BLABON'S 


=the Linoleum of enduring beauty 


Colorful floors of linoleum for this age 
of color! Certainly you’ll want the exclu- 
sive patterns of Blabon floors that are 
abreast the latest treatments in interior 
decoration. 


Blabon floors are not the usual patterns 
you expect to see in linoleum. They are 
decidedly different in their unique designs. 
They transform the plain, dull floor of any 
room into a surface of beauty. And the 
beauty lasts; for the colorful patterns of 
Blabon’s Inlaid or Plain Linoleum that go 
all the way through to the back of the 
‘inoleum, stay clear and bright for a lifetime 
of service. Think of the economy of that! 


The Blabon patterns shown in the living 
toom, dining room, hall and bedroom on 
this page can be Lod at home-furnishing 





and department stores near you. 


Take the pattern numbers, shown under 
the illustrations, to your nearest dealer, and 
ask him to show you these distinctive pat- 
terns of Blabon’s Linoleum. You'll be 
interested, also, in many other Blabon 
creations that he can show you. 


If you wish helpful decorative sugges- 
tions for any room upstairs or down, our 
Advisory. Bureau of Interior Decoration 
will furnish them free, upon request. 


Our booklet, “‘The Floor for the Modern 
Home”’, illustrated in full color, will also 
be sent without cost. Write for it today! 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Established 77 years 
Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Printed pattern 
5219 © The G. W. B. Co. 
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‘Two delicious foods 


-- triumphs of FAMOUS CHEESEMAKERS 






























This exquisite Cream Cheese gives charm to the meal - - 


‘THE DELICATE FLAVOR of this finer cream 
cheese. How subtle and satisfying it is. 

Each year new thousands of women have 
learned to rely on it for more occasions. They 
combine it with nuts or olives or ginger or 
jelly in appetizing sandwiches. They stuff 
celery with it or make it into little balls to 
garnish lettuce leaves or pear or pineapple 
salad. Every dainty salad is improved by an 
accompaniment of cream cheese. 

_ The special goodness of “Philadelphia” 
Cream Cheese is responsible for this wide- 
spread enthusiasm. 

It was originated by the famous Phenix 
Cheesemakers nearly fifty 
years ago and was their first 
great triumph. Its delicacy 
and ingratiating creaminess 


—_. 














won it an immediate welcome. Ever since, 
they have maintained its purity and high 
quality. 
LITTLE WONDER that child specialists, real- 
izing the purity and wholesomeness of 
“Philadelphia” Cream Cheese, its richness 
in bone-making calcium and body-building 
vitamins, have now awarded it a place on 
children’s diet lists. 

Mothers find that children love it for sup- 
per or their school lunch. 

Insist on “Philadelphia” Cream Cheese in 
the tinfoil packages—the original cream 
cheese, product of cheese 
makers famous for genera- 
tions, made of purest dairy 
products and pasteurized. 






































“What delicious cheese!” 
your friends exclaim 





Savor cee 


Creaminess 


INCOMPARABLE! 


What a delight the familiar varieties 
of cheese can be at their very best... 
mellow, ripened, tender, savory! 

And how uncertain one used to be 
that cheese would have this rare 
perfection. 


Now, at the very sight of the 
Phenix package, one can be sure of 
creaminess and savor. How pleasant 
it is to be able to count on every- 
one’s delighted approval every time. 


For the Phenix Cheesemakers, by 
a further step in mellowing, have 
endowed these kinds of cheese with 
unvarying lusciousness. 


There is golden American that 
fairly. melts in your mouth. Swiss 
that has just the right nut-sweet 
flavor. Pimiento, blended of choice 
Spanish peppers and selected cheese. 
Brick and Limburger of surpassing 
fineness. 


For the family meal or the most 
formal entertaining women are 
proud to serve Phenix Cheese. 


Have you introduced your family 
to its deliciousness? 

Phenix Cheese Corporation, New York. 
Made and known as Phenix Cheese in Can- 
ada and sold in the United Kingdom as 
Beacon Cheese. 


In convenient 4 
and V4 lb. pkgs. 
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ew Life and (olor Mark the 
Smartest Linens 


With White Always Good: By Max Klein 





=4)HE popularity of color in linens 

m| of every kind is growing from 
day today. We have discovered 
that such utilitarian things as 
tablecloths and napkins, towels 
n cloths may be made the vehicles 
of our moods, the reflection of our tastes. 

And since linen weavers are beginning to 
realize the variety of soft shades they can 
weave into their linens, it is becoming 
more and more easy for the housewife to 
secure a shade of damask that blends with 
her china and the general atmosphere of 
her dining room. In addition, we now find 
in the stores Turkish towels, linen huck 
towels, bath mats and wash cloths which 
harmonize so well with the tiling of the bath- 
room that it looks almost as if the tiling 
and the towels had been tinted by the same 
artist. 

However, plain white linens are by no 
means to be cast away as old-fashioned or 
out of date. They will always be with us, 
in bathroom and dining room alike. In fact, 
for the very formal dinner, fine table damask 
of white—or, as the only exception, of a 
very soft and creamy tint of light ivory— 
is the only thing permissible. 

The breakfast table should by all means 
have a colored tablecloth, with matching 
napkins. The flowered set at upper right is 
distinctly new and charming, while fine, 
plain-colored damask with a hemstitched 
hem all around is likewise smart and effec- 
tive. The cloth usually measures 54 inches 
and the napkins 14 inches square. For 
an oblong table the cloth may be laid 
cater-cornered; if there are to be 
four persons at the table, the 
places may be set at the four 
corners of thecloth. Stripes, 
small dots irregularly 
formed, crisscross and flag- 
stone designs, all with 
heavily lined borders, 


(Continued on Page 183) 
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line lavender linen tea set, 
with double hemstitching 
Jorming 5-inch Squares ; 
3'4-tnch-wide lavender 
and white crocheted lace. 
Napkins have 2%-inch 
Squares and 1\4-inch lace. 
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For the elaborate 
luncheon or in- 
formal dinner 
party is this stun- 
ning cloth of char- 
treuse rayon 
damask, at right. 
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Of finest cream linen is 
the tray cloth at left—18 
by 24 inches—with filet 
edge, and corners em- 
broidered in palest tur- 
quoise blue. 













PHOTO, BY WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


The strip set at left, de- 
scribed in article, is of 
natural linen, with 46- 
inch border embroid- 
ered in bright orange. 
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Gay-colored flowers on 
/ a natural linen back- 
/ ground, as in the de- 
lightful set above, would 
lend life and cheer to 
any breakfast table. 
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Above, two guest towels of white 
linen huck have initials 2 inches 
above the 1-inch colored hems. 
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His 


answer on 
mil 


; JOU need to know about your milk =f 


supply — that it is pure and rich 
and absolutely safe, free from anything 
that could harm health. The man who 
knows about that speaks with all the 
authority of modern science behind him. 
He guesses at nothing. 
his reasons are so convincing as to leave 
no further question. 


His A nswer 


Evaporated Milk is the one and - 
only form of pure milk that is both 
protected and perfected in purity. It 
is always uniformly rich—more than 
twice as rich as ordinary milk— is always 
absolutely safe—free from anything that 
endangers health. 


These are the Reasons 


Sixty per cent. of the water of ordinary 
milk is taken out of Evaporated Milk. It 
is concentrated, by scientific method, to a 
standard of richness fixed by the United 
Nothing is added to 
it. It is surely safe because it is sterilized 
in sealed cans. 


States Government. 


It is always pure and fresh 
because the purity of the fresh milk is 
carefully protected from the time it comes 


His word and 





from the cow. 


Then the purity is perfected 
by the sterilization in the sealed can. Evap- 
orated Milk comes to you as pure and 
fresh as when it left the farm—as safe as if 


there were not a germ in the universe. 


The Most Nearly Perfect Food 


In all essential points of quality Evapo- 
rated Milk is extraordinary milk. Rich 
enough to use in place of cream, it makes 
better, more wholesome food than cream 
can make. Cream is rich in only one of 
the food elements of milk—butterfat. 
Evaporated Milk is rich in all the food 


substances of milk—the substances which 
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Marc 
yeT) 4 make milk—not cream 
~ cman nag, 


—the most nearly 





perfect of all foods. 
Because the cream never separates— 
is always in the milk — Evaporated 
Dilute it for 
any milk use, it is still whole milk. 


Milk is never skimmed milk. 


Modern in Convenience 
and Economy 
Evaporated Milk keeps fresh and sweet 
on your pantry shelf—any quantity you 
need to meet any demand you have for 
cream or milk. Undiluted, it takes the 
place of cream—at less than half the cost 
of cream. Diluted to suit the milk use, 
it costs no more—in many places less— 
than ordinary milk. 
/’ Let us send you, without cost, our) 
| booklets demonstrating the superi- 
ority of Evaporated Milk for every 
Address the 


| EvaAPpoORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
982 MERCHANTS Bank Bipa., CuicaGco, ILLINo!Is ,/ 


cream and milk use. 














EVAPORATED MILK 


<= 
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Richer ~ safer~more convenient~ more economical than any other milk 









Keeps fresh and sweet on your panes shelf 
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Bath towel, wash 
cloth, face towel 
and bath mat all 
follow the cult of 
color nowadays. 
Those shown on 
this page flaunt 
glowing flowers 
in pink, blue, 
green, lavender 
and yellow, on 
soft honeydew. 





(Continued from Page 181) 


make attractive breakfast sets. An un- 
pretentious monogram or an Old English 
letter, or one placed in the outline of a 
triangle or diamond, is the proper mark- 
ing. It is also perfectly correct to use a 
doily service for breakfast. 

No hostess need be in doubt as to how 
to cover her luncheon table if she has an 
ample supply of colored tablecloths and 
doily sets. The best size for the luncheon 
cloth is 72 by 90 inches. The luncheon 
napkin should be 22 inches square. The set 
may have plain French hand hems or a 
hemstitched hem 11% inches wide on cloth 
and half as wide on napkins. There are 
many lovely new shades, such as char- 
treuse, gold, Biskra red, peach, salmon, Nile 
green, orchid and sky blue, all in fast dyes, 
with woven designs in quaint scrolls, whim- 
sical stripings, conventional flowers and 
the very modern Viennese motifs. 

Great strides have also been made in the 
weaving of rayon, and, woven with fine 
linen, this fabric makes a rarely beautiful 
luncheon or dinner set, as seen in illustra- 
tion at lower right on page 181. 

The doily set for luncheon is also quite 
correct. A refectory table may be attrac- 
tively covered with a so-called strip set, 
as in illustration in oval on page 181. Two 
strips measuring approximately 12 by 107 
inches are laid along the edges of the long 
sides of table; on both ends a doily 12 by 
18 inches covers the space left open by 
strips, and a runner 12 by 36 inches is laid 
over center as a base for the flower center- 
piece. It is most important that the nap- 
kins, measuring 12 inches square, exactly 
match the strips and doilies. 

Afternoon tea may be served on a cloth 
of colored linen with a lace edge of the 
same color, as at lower left on page 181. 
Very popular also are the tea sets of French 








linen in a solid color, with appliquéd floral 
designs in contrasting shades; while many 
hostesses prefer the small, finely colored 
damask cloth. The tea cloth should meas- 
ure either 36 or 45 inches square, and the 
matching napkins 12 inches square. 

For dinner, subdued colors are in order, 
such as champagne, chartreuse or a very 
inoffensive green, or possibly a French 
blue. The size of the cloth should be 
governed by the size of the table, with the 
correct drop over the edge of the table 
approximately 12 inches on each side. 

Influenced probably by what they have 
seen in European homes, many American 
hostesses have their tablecloths mono- 
grammed “off the table,’’ in the corner 
nearest to the entrance of the dining room. 
Formerly all tablecloths were marked on 
top of the table, two or three inches away 
from the edge of the dinner plate, but often 
this interfered with the setting of the table. 
For the dinner damasks—particularly col- 
ored damasks—the quieter designs are 
best, with the finest of all still remaining 
the plain satin band, as in illustration at 
lower right, page 181. 

Correct colors in bath towels, mats, 
wash cloths and face towels have become 
quite an issue in the modern bathroom, 
but unless one wishes to adhere to the 
plain white towel—which, of course, is 
still used—one should avoid too strong a 
contrast between tiling and towels. A soft 
color in the body of the towel and a floral 
border, as in the ones shown here, will 
harmonize with almost any color tiling. 
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SUNNY AS A SWISS SPRINGTIME 


More than just the name of this delightful pattern 
in Theodore Haviland china comes from picturesque 
Switzerland. Vo its jewel-like lakes, and to the haze- 
hung mountains and nodding blossoms which border 
them, are due the turquoise blues, buttercup yellows 
and warm ivories that brighten this design. 

Yet the Montreux is but one of many Theodore 
Haviland masterpieces. This wealth of pattern, plus 
the shapeliness, glaze and quality of the china itself, 
explains its preéminence with those who prize the best. 


FRAN CE 





Only if each piece bears one or both of the above marks 

can you be certain of genuine Theodore Haviland patterns 

and china quality. All dealers have or can get this or any 
other design. Booklet tn’ color on request. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


26 WEST 23xp STREET, NEW YORK 


Canadian Office: Theodore Haviland & Co., Toronto 
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So Helpful 
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It has the 
White Handle 









a 


So Thoroughly Dependable 


The White Handle AutomatiCook 


makes every meal a delicious success 


IGHTY beautiful, modern 

ranges, built by leading stove 
manufacturers—all are equipped 
with this increasingly popular 
oven heat control! fe 


In hundreds of thousands of 
kitchens the AutomatiCook is 
giving women greater freedom— 
easier cooking —and the never- 
failing assurance that every dish 
or meal entrusted to its watchful 
care will be cooked to perfection 
— automatically +++. 


Just place your dinner in the oven, 
set the White Handle at the proper 
temperature mark—a chart tells 
you exactly where—and forget all 
about it’til time to remove from the oven. 


Then, without fuss or worry—you 
can serve a meal to be justly proud 
of to your family or guests. The 
AutomatiCook is just as useful for 
your week’s baking, or preserv- 
ing. It relieves you of all re- 
sponsibility as far as the cook- 
ing is concerned. 





Roasts, tender and 
juicy +++. fish and 
poultry done to a turn 
sss pastries, cakes and 
puddings, light as a 
feather + - + + whole 
meals, just the way 
you want them! 


And you, too, may 
enjoy the advantages 
of this wonderful de- 
vice—the leisure todo | tres 
the things you’ve never 
had time for before— 
if you choose a gas 
range equipped with 








25c in stamps or coin brings 
you the new AutomatiCook 
Book—a complete and most 
attractive recipe book that’s 
worth many times the price 
asked. Contains more than 150 
choice recipes and menus, in- 
Gading Times and Tempera- 

for Cooking—General 
Cooking Information—Com- 
plete Cooking and Canning 
Charts—Bread Making— 
Roasts, Poultry, Fish, Cakes, 
Pastries, Whole Meal Cooking 
and Menus, etc. Send for it. 
Entirely new. Latest and easiest 
cooking methods. You should 
surely have this book. 


Your dealer will show 
youthe range you want 
with this helpful, de- 
pendable device, and 
explain how easily 
it works, 


The AutomatiCook is 
highly recommended 
by gas companies and 
home economics bu- 
reaus. But, of course 
you can’t buy it sepa- 
rately. You can have 
it only when you buy 
a range whose makers 








the AutomatiCook. 


provide it for you. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY : Youngwood, Pa. 


Thermostats for Water Heaters, House Heaters, Garage Heaters, Kitchen Ranges and Manufacturing Processes 
Manufacturers of Thermostats since 1899 


RDBERTSHA 


AutomatiCook 
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Alphabet Transfer 
No. 15035 


j=—wag| HE is a very busy person, the 
A eaey) bride-to-be—busy with clothes 
M4 and parties and plans and 
Bie pea dreams. Little wonder if she 

a @) forgets the trifling accessories 
that are yet so important. Gifts like 
those above will help fill in the gaps, and 
any of them will delight her. 

Velvet-covered dress hangers, with rose 
trimming as sketched, are attractive and 
appropriate. Just below them, a lingerie 
band, of inch-wide satin ribbon a yard 
long, is doubly useful, for its 2-inch square 
satin-and-lace sachet imparts a delicate 
fragrance to all it incloses. Sketched on 
the left are two equally good-looking 
bands. The upper one, of 114-inch ribbon, 
51 inches long, slides through two 244- 
inch disks of cardboard, covered with 
satin and lace and tacked together at side 
edges only. The lower band has a 3-inch- 
long sachet. 

When you slip a negligee over a night 
dress, what can be more annoying than a 
straggling hem of something white show- 
ing where it shouldn’t? And what more 
pleasing than‘a convenient girdle to hold 
it in place? The one third from top, at 
right, of 114-inch ribbon, is 40 inches long. 
Its 16-inch casing, for an 11-inch long 
elastic, is 34-inch wide. 






| aes : 


Such as These 
Will Please 
Fler 


eAnd Prove 

Useful Fillers 
for the 

Bridal Chest 


Small kittens painted on a 3%-inch 
bow lend an amusing touch to the garters 
at upper left, while just below them is a 
lovely bridal pair. The straight edge of 
cream lace, 114% inches wide, is turned 
over and hemmed for elastic casing. 
Bows of %-inch white satin ribbon are 
held by tiny white artificial flowers. 

Whether she travels far or near, the 
bride will like a monogrammed handker- 
chief or lingerie case, or a flat suitcase top 
like that at lower left. For the first, at 
lower center, two 18-inch pieces of 514- 
inch moire ribbon are crossed in center, 
tacked in place, then side edges of both 
pieces are sewed to each other for 114 
inches at corners. Put fasteners on two 
flaps and monogram on top flap. The 
lingerie case at lower right, made in ex- 
actly the same way, requires two pieces 
each of silk and lining 32 by 12 inches. 
The corners are 2 inches deep. 

The charming boudoir cap in circle is 
a piece of gold-embroidered net or any 
lace 26 inches long and 18 inches wide. 
Cut edges on the 18-inch sides with a 
slight inward curve. Have all edges pi- 
coted, and 6 inches from each corner on 
a 26-inch side tack inch-wide satin ribbon 
bows or rosettes, with 18-inch ends to tie 
in back and hold cap to head. 
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. Take two or more children of the runabout age. But don’t overlook the daily dish of hot, nourishing of the whole wheat . . the minerals, proteins, 


. Tuck them into bed early—and leave for twelve The great child-specialists are urging it! Ask the delicious, toasty, nut-like flavor! 
. In the morning, dress them lightly and set at materials absolutely needed in a child’s diet. 


. To each child, add the following: 1 small cup 


_ Remove children to grassy field. Add a kite, 
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Drawing by 
Eleanor B. Campbell 



















ow to preserve children 


; Fresh air . . sunshine . . and restful sleep. How Wheatena is the NuT-BROWN cereal that brings 
A new summer recep ¢ all-important for healthy, happy, robust children! you these precious, indispensable food elements 


If they are bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked youngsters, whole-wheat cereal..Wheatena. carbohydrates, fats, vitamins and bran. 

so much the better. Doctors are urging it! Nurses are urging it! Wheatena is also the NUT-BROwN cereal with 
: : ; How 

hours of quiet, restful sleep. Windows wide themwhy..andthey’ll tell youthat wholewheat children . . and grown-ups, too . . love it! 


— supplies the great strength, growth and energy Furthermore... Wheatena is the original quick 


cooking cereal. 3 minutes of boiling and bubbling 
—and it’s ready to eat. (For babies, longer, of 
course.) One package makes 12 pounds of highly- 
nutritious food, and costs you less than 1 cent a 
dish to serve. 


a table in the brightest, cheeriest corner of the 
breakfast room. 
















orange juice . . 1 steaming dish of delicious, 
nut-brown WHOLE-WHEAT cereal (Wheatena, 
of course) . . several slices of ie crunchy 
whole-wheat toast . . 1 glass of milk. 


wrrlC!—OOOlUlUMNM 


FREE Please send me a sample package of Wheatena 
—enough for 3 persons—and a Recipe Book. 

The Wheatena Corporation, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
a dog or so, and mix thoroughly. | 


Cover children with a blue sky and leave in the 
sun until brown. 


Name. 
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WHEATENA—THE NUT-BROWN CEREAL FOR STRENGTH, GROWTH AND ENERGY 





Luscious breakfast appetizers 
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Brimful of the food elements so necessary 
for making and maintaining good health. 


*“Don’t know anything else so good that’s 
so good for you. 

“It’s remarkable to me—so many things 
that are really good for you are unattractive 
to the taste. But orange juice, highly bene- 
ficial — especially in these days of almost 
universal Acidosis—is one of the most de- 
licious of all drinks.”’ 

(From “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods” offered in coupon below.) 








RANGES are tempting to even the most fickle 
breakfast appetite. And really a meal in them- 
selves, so filled are they with nature’s own tonics. 


Serve oranges in any form that meets your wishes 
— halved, segmented, sliced or as juice. All the 
fresh vitamins are there, all the soluble solids, all 
the fruit acids. Each performs a wonderful function 
in promoting health and stamina in young and old. 


California Sunkist Oranges are not only richer 
in juice and finer in flavor but much easier to pre- 
pare. You can slice them thin. You can eat them 
daintily in any form, due to that firm tenderness. 
See how the blunt side of a fork cuts through these 
delicious morsels; how a spoon neatly extracts the 
juicy orange meat when served in halves; then taste 
the rich flavor of real California orange juice! 


These features have made California Sunkist 
Oranges the favorites of millions. Do you wonder? 
Oranges and Acidosis 


Oranges are one of the main food-factors that 
doctors are employing now in treating Acidosis. 
Acidosis is an almost common trouble resulting 


alifornia 


— Richest Juice 
— Finest Flavor 


“Sunkist” Oranges are chosen 


from the use of too little a/kaline reaction fruits, 
vegetables and milk to balance the necessary but 
acid-forming cereals, bread, fish, meat and eggs 
that we Americans are so fond of eating. 


In the control of Acidosis the Medical Profession 
is writing a new health story for the world. 


According to the theory, Acidosis is an under- 
lying reason for a large number of everyday dis- 
orders of children and adults, as well as some of 
the more serious and dangerous ills. 


The treatment of it as one of the contributing fac- 

. . . . ‘ . 
tors is having more effect in the correction of high 
blood pressure’’ than any other method known. 


Although known as acid fruits, oranges and 
lemons have an alkaline reaction in the body and 
thus actually function to correct Acidosis rather 
than aggravate it, as thousands once mistakenly 
supposed. Your doctor is familiar with this truth 
and will verify it. 


Mail the coupon for the free book ‘‘Telling For- 
tunes with Foods,’’ explaining Acidosis in detail. 
It also provides a special chapter on safe reducing. 


Sunkist Oranges 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 


Dept. 205, Box 530, Sta. ‘‘C,’? Los Angeles, California 
Please send me the following as I have checked below: 


QM Carirornia Fruit Growers ExcHance. > 


Sunkist Oranges segment easily and 
are delightfully appetizing. 








Rich in the soluble solids that make Cali- 
fornia orange juice the good food that it is. 









Handiest Reamer — 40c 
(55¢ if you live in Canada). 


from California’s finest crops. 
They have been proved richer 
in the soluble solids that make 
oranges both healthful and de- 
licious. It is easy to identify 
them because the name “Sun- 
kist”’ is trade-marked not only 
on the wrapper but on the skin 
as well. 








oO FREE—Valuable booklet “Telling Fortunes with Foods.” In- 
cludes explanation of Acidosis and authoritative suggestion for 
its prevention and correction. Also furnishes normal anti-acidosis 
and safe reducing diets approved by a famous diet specialist. 
oO Sunkist Reamer for which I enclose 40c 
(55c if you live in Canada). 
(Unless you check the reamer also we will send only the free book. 
If you want both, check both and enclose money order or stamps.) 








Name 





GETCET.....rcecrcccccrccrccsccceccosccconese seve 











L_ city ceeancgsnata ERs socnecsnnii cxnsiceneaat 
Write on margin if necessary 







Ask your dealer forthe new special 
Sunkist Orange and Lemon Reamer. 
If not at your store, send money 
order or stamps direct to us and 
we’ll send it by parcel post. Made 
of snow-white glass, looks like 
china. Extracts more juice easier, 
holds more (nearly a pint). Has 
higher cone, sharper ridges—a 
, few twists get all the juice. 


© 1928 Cc. F. G. E. 
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A light shield with flaring concave 
panels approximately 7% inches 
deep, bound with black passe partout. 


Peseta FFECTIVE simplicity, often 
Macc interpreted in geometric 
terms, is the outstanding 
note of the modern decora- 


pee follow the general trend. 

Heavy parchment paper, colored 
passe partout or gummed linen tape 
binding, silk cord or braid, and a 
frame that may be ordered to meas- 
ure from a department store or frame 
maker, are the requisites. 

Cut the cone-shaped shades cir- 
cular, and when fitted to frame, punch 
holes 14 inch from edge, 14% inch apart; 
lace edges together at side and to 
frameat bottom. No binding is neces- 
sary for the laced shades. The shade 
at lower center, cut in three equal sec- 
tions, is applied smoothly to frame. 
At upper right, the parchment has a 
tracery of fine lines painted on inside 
in a darker tone. For other shades, 
paste binding around frame wires, 
apply paper to frame, gluing down 
edges, and cover with binding. 


Shade above, 6 inches 
deep, with 8-inch di- 
ameter, is laced with 
black silk cordinet. 
Three black wooden 
beads, V4 inch in di- 
ameter, are suspended 
trom tip. Shade at 
right, 10% inches 
deep, 20 inches in di- 
ameter, with round 
parchment top 6 inches 
across. Laced with tan 
silk braid. Shade at 
extreme right is 7% 
inches deep and 10 
inches in diameter, 


laced with gold cord. 


SO 


» ANodern Light Shades 


Bi} tive idea, and these light: 


The Geometric Influence in 


7 





Panels of hexagonal shade above, bound with 
black passe partout, measure 43% by 10 inches. 
Hanging shades have parchment bottoms. 


Four panels, each measuring 4% 

by 8% inches, make the rectangu- 

lar shade above, with lacings of 

red silk cord at. edges and at 
joinings. 






Above, another un- 
usual shield measures 
1034 inches at widest 
spread, with 7-inch 
center depth and 1 V- 
inch back extension. s 
Silver paper trim- 
ming. Four 5\4-inch 
squares and eight tri- 
angles make the 
twelve-sided shade at 
right, finished with 
maroon passe partout. 




















































“New wonderful MELLO-GLO Face Powder stays on 
longer and the youthful bloom it bestows does not wear 
off so quickly.” 

Rachael Chester, 301 W. 105th St., N. Y. C. 





“MELLO-GLO Face Powder keeps away the ugly shine 
which mars that soft velvety touch so essential to a 
youthful complexion.’”’ Berna Deane (beautiful prima 
donna), 243 West End Ave., N. Y. C. 





“A new French process helps MELLO-GLO Face 
Powder to keep ugly shine away without drying the skin 
or clogging the pores.”’ Janet ae popular New York 
beauty, 660 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 

















“TI prefer MELLO-GLO Face Powder because its exclu- 
sive youth shade spreads so smoothly that not a single 
pore is visible.” 

Frances Johnston, 1726 Davidson Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Beautiful Women 
Choose MELLO-GLO 


ADE by an exclusive French process, 
MELLO-GLO Face Powder stays on longer 

and spreads ever so smoothly. It does not dry the 
skin or clog the pores. If your favorite store is out, 
ask them to get MELLO-GLO for you or send us 
one dollar for a full-size box and Beauty Booklet. 
a address MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, 


assachusetts. 








FREE SAMPLE 


Please send me, without charge, a sample of this 

new wonderful face powder with a Beauty Booklet. 

+o -GLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
pt. D. 


My name. 





Address. 


Please tell us the name of the store where you buy your 
toilet articles, 


My dealer’. name. 
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If you could see each 
HEEL in action --~ 


c youd cushion your rugs p 
with Ozite 


Z1 


















45 ; 


EELS pound down upon your 

rugs with crushing force. Be- 

hind each heel is the full weight of the 

body! Each step is like a hammer 

blow, pounding the fabric against 

the hard floor below—grinding it— 
twisting it—tearing it. 


pensive luxury you can buy—it saves 
its own small cost in a short time by 
prolonging the life of your rugs! 


Here are some of Ozite’s features: 


Ozite is made of hair—like a thin hair 
mattress. 


Ozite actually gets softer and softer with 
use—never wears out—never mats down 
—never forms lumps. 


That’s why you should cushion your 
rugs as practically all hotels and 
theatres do. Ozite Cushion absorbs 
the shocks that wear out rugs, elim- 
inating the friction, the destruction. Ozite comes within a few inches of the edge 
The heel sinks softly into — = of the rug and is never seen. 


Ozite is permanently mothproofed with a 
solution deadly to moth larvae. 








the rug—the rug yields and - oS. .  — Ozite is “ozonized” by patented 
is unharmed. This Ozite Ozite is processes—it is absolutely clean 
Cushion actually doubles guaranteed to and odorless. 

the life of your rugs. This satisfy! Ozite is taped and sewed on 


all edges—may be taken up 


is a promise, backed by our nied aakelak: 


guarantee. 





With Ozite under your rugs, 
your vacuum cleaner will clean them 


Guests instantly sense the lux- 
better than ever before. 


ury of a rug cushioned with 
Ozite, for it gives any rug (even 
an old or an inexpensive one) 
the yielding softness, the deep 
cushioned feeling of an orien- 
tal. And Ozite is the most inex- 


Furniture, rug and department 
stores everywhere sell and rec- 
ommend Ozite. Ask for it for 
your old rugs as well as new. 
Write for free booklet. 





Y 
a eee “4 * eS ca! 


PATENTE SEPTEMBER::-9---1924 


RugCushion 


TO S£Y¥tRY FOOT “~~ 


ne 
ze ae” 


+48 





1 
CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, 130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. (American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs.) 
Kindly send me your free booklet ‘‘The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets’’ and a sample of Ozite Cushion. 


Name. 
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Discarded 
black ribbed 
cotton stockings 
were combined with 


ie a natural-colored bur- 


lap in this effective mat. 


Braided Mats From Burlap Bags 


By MaBEL FosTER BAINBRIDGE 






aeeea) WAS always a firm believer in 
} a feos the old saying, ‘“‘One never 
oe a gets something for nothing,” 


s=8) from burlap and old stockings. 
Now I know the adage is wrong. For 
surely no one could ask for anything more 
attractive than the two mats on this page, 
and their cost was literally nothing. 
They’re simply made from ordinary potato 
sacks and old ribbed cotton stockings— 
the kind that children wear. 

Since burlap is practically impervious 
to water, mats made entirely of this ma- 
terial are ideal for bathroom, kitchen or 
porch, and equally charming for bedroom 
or hallway. Interesting color designs may 
be worked out to suit the room, and so 
durable are both the burlap and the stock- 
ing materials that rugs made from one or 
both will last almost indefinitely. 

The round mat, measuring 60 inches 
across, is of both materials, while the oval 
one—28 by 44 inches—is of burlap only, 
in navy, tarragon green and natural. If 
there are no old potato sacks on hand, new 
burlap may always be bought in a variety 
of colors, while old sacking may be dyed in 
whatever shades are desired—and the new 
burlap, too, if necessary. The plain, cheap 
grade of burlap is best, and heavy black 
cloth may be substituted for stockings. 
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Cut burlap in 3-inch-wide strips. The 
width of the stocking strips will depend on 
the weight—a boy’s heavy cotton stocking 
makes four strips. Fold all strips through 


. lengthwise center and turn in raw edges 


¥ inch, making a folded strip 34 inch 
wide, and a 1)%-inch-wide braid. A hot 
iron may be passed over the folded strips, 
or, if they are rolled as folded, they will 
stay creased. Braid loosely, then lay 
braids side by side and, with heavy waxed 
linen thread, sew together over and over, 
or lay needle flat and take a weaving 
stitch through edges. Unless rug is to be 
all one color, finish off each row instead 
of continuing around in spiral effect, but 
be sure to have joinings come at different 
places so they will not be detected. 

For round mat, make spiral center of 
four rows of burlap; finish off. Next row, 
braid two strands burlap with one black; 
then two strands black with one burlap; 
then three strands black; then four rows 
all burlap. Repeat design. Next, five 
rows all burlap; repeat design again. 

For oval mat, start with a 40-inch-long 
braid of the natural burlap; double and 
sew together; then finish off. Add two 
rows of navy, green and natural; one row 
all green; one all natural; two navy, green 
and natural; one green and natural; and 
the last row all navy or all black. 
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All of burlap, in navy, green and natural, is this delightful oval rug. 
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Just that you might say 


“It’s so 
comfortable” 


ou know, Europeans complain that American | 
Y women are pampered. Possibly, but the amaz- 
ing welcome given Modess shows that women at 
least appreciate a sincere effort to free them from 
drudgery and old-fashioned annoyances. 


Four years ago, Johnson & Johnson determined 
to perfect the sanitary napkin. Women were asked 
to write the specifications. “Above all,” they told 
us, “make it more comfortable — softer! Get rid 
of hard edges and conspicuous clumsiness. Be sure 
it is truly disposable.” 


The great Johnson & Johnson laboratories, 
where so many Red Cross sanitary safeguards to 
health have been created, have labored four years 
just that you might say, “It is so comfortable.” 


We believe that every woman who has tried 
Modess has marveled. So will you. Even the outer 
gauze, specially woven in our mills, has been soft- 
ened by a process known only to us. The absor- 
bent filler or center is an entirely new disposable 
substance, downier than fluffiest cotton, yielding, 
gentle, amazingly absorbent. 





To prevent irritation, the gauze is cushioned 
with a film of down and the sides are smoothly 
rounded. The back is moisture-proof—your con- 
fidence in Modess will be complete. 


| Modess is disposable — it flushes away. 
Fifty cents for a box of twelve. 


| | NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.. U.S. A. 


 <aiaillieaii 





a ae Se ae Se ee 


—So infinitely 
finer 





Se Ke SY ee 


SILENT 
PURCHASE 
COUPON 


Pencil in number of 
boxes desired and 
hand to sales person 


SER MO eS 


SIX 
SUPERIORITIES 


1. Gauze specially softened with 
a film of down. 








2. Pliant fluffy filler of amazing 
absorbency. 


Taiiah lo buy itt boxes O 
Modess 


To SALEs PERSON—Johnson & Johnson provide this 
coupon to facilitate purchase without embarrassment. ws 


3. Rounded sides assuring com- 
fort and no clumsiness. 


4. A moisture-resisting back 
giving positive security. 





5. Disposable—flushes away. 


6. Silent purchase coupon. 
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N WARDROBE 


OF THE NEW SHOES 


almost w varied w your - frocks 


Jor a cost surprisingly little 

















HE woman who makes the > 


slightest pretense of being 
au courant with the Spring 
mode is conscious of her need 
for more shoes than ever —and 
conscious also, that the prices of 
shoes have seemed to mount al- 
most as rapidly as their varieties 
have increased. 

Queen Quality Shoes present 
the one way to reconcile authori- 
tative style, and flawless fabrica- 
tion with a modest price. For 
well under $30 you may own the 


three lovely pairs pictured here. 


EUSTIS 
$10.00 








GENEVA 
$7.50 


The smart two-strap pump at 
the lower left effectively combines 
fawn and honey beige kid. And 
who would suspect that its grace- 
ful lines concealed a scientific arch 
support? For the white costume 
there is the new high-instep tie— 
featuring delicate side cut-outs. 

Another model of patent leather 
introduces a slender contrasting 
strap which is very smart. 

Visit the store in your city that 
sells Queen Quality shoes. They 
are priced $7.50, $8.50, $10 and 
$12.50; some as low as $6 or $6.50. 


RACINE 
$8.50 
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eSwan Song 


(Continued from Page 32) 


“Look here, sir!”” And Soames saw a 
fellow who looked like a general in a story- 
book leaning toward him: ‘‘D’you mean 
to say we can’t use a mild word like exe- 
cration, when we know they ought to be 
shot?” 

Soames gave a pale smile; if there was a 
thing he couldn’t stand, it was militarism. 

“You can use it if you like,” he said, 
“but not with me or any other man of 
judgment, on the committee.” 

At his words at least four members of 
the committee burst into speech. Had he 
said anything too strong? 

“We'll pass that without those words, 
then,” said the chairman. “Now for your 
clause about the kitchens, Marquess. 
That’s important.” 

The Marquess began reading; Soames 
looked at him almost with benevolence. 
They had hit it off very well over the 
Morland. No one objected to the addi- 
tion, and it was adopted. 

“That’s that, then. I don’t think 
there’s anything more. I want to get off.” 

“A minute, Mr. Chairman.” Soames 
saw that the words were issuing from be- 
hind a walruslike mustache. “I know 
more of these people than any of you here. 
I started life in the slums, and I want to 
tell you something. 
Suppose you get some 
money, suppose you 
convert some streets, 
will you convert those 
people? No, gentle- 
men; you won't.” 


“7 TRHEIR children, 

Mr. Montross, 
their children,” said a 
man whom Soames 
recognized as one of 
those who had mar- 
ried Michael to his 
daughter. 

“T’m not against the appeal, Mr. Char- 
well, but I’m a self-made man and a 
realist, and I know what we’re up against. 
I’m going to put some money into this, 
gentlemen, but I want you to know that I 
do so with my eyes open.” 

Soames saw the eyes, melancholy and 
brown, fixed on himself, and had a longing 
to say, “You bet!” But, looking at Sir 
Lawrence, he saw that ‘old Mont’ had the 
longing, too, and closed his lips firmly. 

“Capital,” said the chairman. “Well, 
Mr. Forsyte, are you joining us?”’ 

Soames looked round the table. “I'll go 
into the matter,” he said, ‘‘and let you 
know.” 

Almost instantly the committee broke 
toward their hats, and he was left oppo- 
site the Goya with the Marquess. 

““A Goya, Mr. Forsyte, I think, and a 
good one. Am I mistaken, or didn’t it 
once belong to Burlingford?”’ 

“Yes,” said Soames, astonished. “I 
bought it when Lord Burlingford sold his 
pictures in 1910.” 

“T thought so. Poor Burlingford! He 
got very rattled, I remember, over the 
House of Lords. But, you see, they’ve 
done nothing since. How English it all 
was!” 


“/THEY’RE a dilatory lot,” murmured 
Soames, whose political recollections 
were of the vaguest. 

“Fortunately, perhaps,” said the Mar- 
quess; “there is so much leisure for re- 
pentance.” 

“T can show you another picture or two, 
here, if you care for them,” said Soames. 

“Do,” said the Marquess; and Soames 
led him across the hall, now evacuated by 
the hats. 

“‘Watteau, Fragonard, Pater, Chardin,” 
said Soames. 

The Marquess was gazing from picture 
to picture with his head a little on one side. 

“Delightful!”’ he said. ‘‘ What a pleas- 
ant, and what a worthless age that was. 





After all, the French are the only people 
that can make vice attractive, except per- 
haps the Japanese, before they were 
spoiled. Tell me, Mr. Forsyte, do you 
know any Englishman who has done it?” 

Soames, who had never studied the 
question and was hampered by not know- 
ing whether he wanted an Englishman to 
do it, was hesitating when the Marquess 
added: ‘‘And yet no such domestic people 
as the French.” 

“My wife’s French,” said Soames, look- 
ing round his nose. 

“Indeed!” said the Marquess. ‘“‘How 
pleasant!”’ 

Soames was again about to answer 
when the Marquess continued: ‘‘To see 
them go out on Sundays—the whole fam- 
ily, with their bread and cheese, their 
sausage and wine! A truly remarkable 
people.” 


““T PREFER ourselves,” said Soames 
bluntly. ‘‘Less ornamental, perhaps, 
but ——”’ He stopped short of his coun- 
try’s virtues. 
“The first of my family, Mr. Forsyte, 


‘was undoubtedly a Frenchman—not even 


a Norman Frenchman. There’s a tradi- 
tion that he was engaged to keep William 
Rufus’ hair red when 
it was on the turn. 
They gave him lands, 
so he must have been 
successful. We’ve had 
a red streak in the 
family ever since. My 
granddaughter ——” 
He regarded Soames 
with a birdlike eye. 
“But she and your 
daughter hardly got 
on, I remember.” 

*“No,”’ said Soames 
grimly, ‘“‘they hardly 
got on.” 

“T’m told they’ve made it up.” 

“T don’t think so,”’ said Soames; ‘“‘but 
that’s ancient history.” 

In the stress of his present uneasiness 
he could have wished it were modern. 

“Well, Mr. Forsyte, I’m delighted to 
have seen these pictures. Your son-in-law 
tells me he’s going to electrify the kitchen 
here. Believe me, there’s nothing more 
conducive to a quiet stomach than a cook 
who never gets heated. Do tell Mrs. For- 
syte that.” 

“T will,” said Soames; ‘‘but the French 
are conservative.” 

“‘Lamentably so,” replied the Marquess, 
holding out his hand. ‘‘Good-by to you.” 

“Good-by,” said Soames, and remained 
at the window, gazing after the old man’s 
short, quick figure in its gray-green 
tweeds, with a feeling of having been 
slightly electrified. 


XXV 


LEUR sat under a groin at Loring. 

There were few things with which she 
had less patience than the sea. It was not 
in her blood. The sea, with its reputation 
for never being in the same mood, blue, 
wet, unceasing, had for her a distressing 
sameness. And though she sat with her 
face to it, she turned to it the back of her 
mind. She had been there a week without 
seeing Jon again. They knew where she 
was, yet only Holly had been over; and 
her quick instinct apprehended the cause: 
Anne must have become aware of her. 
And now, as Holly had told her, there was 
no longer even Goodwood to look forward 
to. Everywhere she was balked and she 
resented it. She was in a wretched state 
of indecision. If she had known precisely 
theend she wished to attain, she could have 
possessed her soul; but she knew it not. 
Even the care of Kit was no longer impor- 
tant. He was robust again, and employed 
all day with spade and bucket. 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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The name of Jeanne Lanvin is always associ- 
ated with the robe de style. At the Lanvin 
establishment, rayon is warmly approved and 
extensively used. 





if famed \ 


“I have been well pleased with 
rayon as a material for the sports 
costume and consider unquestion- 
able its position in the mode.” 


EANNE LANVIN, creator of the robe de style, 
designer of many of the costumes worn by the 
foremost actresses of the Parisian stage, is em- 
phatic in her approval of rayon. Like Poiret, Callot, 
Drecoll, Jenny and other au- 
thoritative designers, she con- 
Siuers frayon’s position in the 
mode as definitely assured. 


Ty 


iayon is woven into beauti- 
fu!, luxurious fabrics of every 
tyre. Filmy georgettes, rich 
Vvcivets, dainty voiles, satins, 
moires, taffetas—there is a 
tayon weave for every costume. 


In laundering, rayon requires only 
the same care you give any fine fabric. 
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for every occasion. And rayon fabrics are always 
charming, always lovely. With surfaces soft as a 
flower’s petal, colors bright and clear and rich as 
the rainbow, rayon has varied and freshened the 
mode with new charm and new beauty. 


Rayon fabrics require no special care 
in laundering, though they should be 
handled with the same care given 
other fine fabrics. They do not shrink 
or stretch or lose their shape. Perspira- 
tion cannot harm them. Rayon’s 
full, vivid colors remain sun-fast and 
unfading, nor will white rayon turn 
yellow with repeated washings. 


el the 


sports mode 


You will find rayon in the most representative 
department stores, in the most exclusive specialty 
shops. Beautiful, serviceable, moderately priced, 
it has been received by the women of America 
with the same enthusiastic approval that has been 
given it by those Parisian designers who dictate 
the fashions of the world. 


Rayon is a textile of almost endless uses: 


Cuitpren’s Apparet. Children’s dresses and underthings, night- 
gowns, pajamas and stockings are never more serviceable and 
good-looking than when fashioned of rayon fabrics. 


Coats. The smartest coats of the season are seen in grosgrain 
and satin weave rayons. 


Draperiss. In draperies rayon adds to the draping qualities of 
the material and lengthens its period of service. 


Dress Fasrics. Virtually every fashionable fabric type is found 
among the many rayon weaves. Velvets, satins, georgettes, 
crepes, voiles, taffetas, wool crepes, basket weave woolens— 
these are but a few of the many rayon fabrics, beautiful, 
modish, long-wearing. 


Dresses. For the afternoon occasion rayon in flat crepe, trans- 
. . y 
parent velvet and satin weaves is thoroughly approved. 


Hosrery. Rayon alone or in combination with wool or silk is 
made into stockings of unusual durability and excellent ap- 
pearance. 


Men’s Wear. The most exclusive haberdashers display rayon 
fabrics in lounge robes, smoking jackets and pajamas. Rayon 
is also woven into the smartest cravats, socks and scarves. 
Necucers. Rayon’s bright colors and soft texture make it 
ideal for boudoir apparel. 


Sports Costumgs. In knitted frocks and separate sweaters rayon 
brings a new sparkle to the sports costume. 


Tartorep Dressgs. In sheer wool and wool and rayon effects, 
rayon adds to the trim smartness of the tailored dress. 


Unpertuines. Because of its long service, fast colors, and 
dainty elegance, rayon lingerie holds an assured position in the 
smartest specialty shops. 


Upnotsteries. Taking dyes with a full rich bloom, rayon is 
admirably adapted for use in any figured or patterned material. 


Send for ‘‘The Mode and Rayon,”’ a book telling the story 
of rayon and its use by Parisian couturiers. Illustrated with 
rayon creations by Lanvin, Poiret, Drecoll, Morand, Jenny 
and Callot. 


RAYON INSTITUTE, 250 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. LHJ-3. 
Please forward my free copy of ‘“The Mode and Rayon.” 

Name. 

Address. 
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Each day an increasing portion of the food of the world is protected in homes and stores 
by Frigidaire. More and more people recognize that a constant, low refrigerator tempera- 
ture is a vital safeguard to health. And Frigidaire’s dependability makes it the choice of an 
ever-growing majority of buyers. Learn how a few dollars down and easy monthly paymenis 


“:= -:- put any model in your home. Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio -:-  -: 
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“T can’t stand it,” she thought; “I 
shall go up to town. Michael will be glad 
of me.” 

She went up after an early lunch, read- 
ing in the train a book of reminiscences 
which took away the reputations of vari- 
ous dead persons. Quite in the mode, it 
distracted her thoughts more than she had 
hoped from its title; and her spirits rose 
as the scent of oysters died out of the air. 
She had letters from her father and Mi- 
chael in her bag, and got them out to read 
again. 


Dear Heart {ran Michael’s—yes, she sup- 
posed she was still his dear heart]: 

I hope this finds you and Kit as it leaves 
me at the present time of speaking. But I 
miss you horribly as usual, and intend to 
descend on you before long, unless you 
descend on me first. I don’t know if you saw 
our appeal in the papers on Monday. People 
are already beginning to take bonds. The 
committee weighed in well for a send-off. 
The walrus put down five thousand of the 
best, the Marquess sent your father’s Mor- 
land check for six hundred, and your dad and 
Bart each gave two-fifty. The Squire gave 
five hundred; Bedwin and Sir Timothy a 
hundred apiece, and the Bishop gave us 
twenty and his blessing. So we opened with 
six thousand eight hundred and twenty from 
the committee alone—none so dusty. I be- 
lieve the thing will go. The appeal has been 
reprinted and is going out to everyone who 
ever gives to anything; and amongst other 
propaganda, we've got the Polytheum to 
promise to show a slum film if we can get one 
made. My Uncle Hilary is very bucked. It 
was funny to see your dad—he was a long 
time making up his mind, and he actually 
went down to look at the Meads. He came 
back saying he didn’t know, it was a 
tumble-down neighborhood; he didn’t think 
it could be done for five hundred a house. I 
had my uncle to him that evening, and he 
knocked under to Hilary’s charm. But next 
morning he was very grumpy—said his name 
would be in the papers as signing the appeal, 
and seemed to think it would do him harm. 
‘They’ ll think I’ve taken leave of my senses,” 
was his way of putting it. However, there 
he is, on the committee, and he’ll get used to 
it in time. They’re a rum team, and but for 
the bugs I don’t think they’d hold together. 
We had another meeting today. Old 
Blythe’s nose is properly 


least know something about those two; 
whether they were still at Wansdon, or 
where they were. 

How well she remembered the little 
house from the one visit she had paid to 
it—in the days when she and Jon —— 

June was in the hall, on the point of 
going out. “Oh! It’s you!” she said. 
“You didn’t come that Sunday.” 

“No, I had too much to do before I went 
away.” 

“Jon and Anne are staying here now. 
Harold is painting a beautiful thing of her. 
It'll be quite unique. She’s a nice little 
thing, I think”—she was several inches 
taller than June in Fleur’s recollection— 
“and pretty. I’m just going out to get 
him something he specially wants, but I 
shan’t be a quarter of an hour. If you'll 
wait in the meal room till I come back 
I’ll take you up and then he’ll see you. 
He’s the only man who’s doing real work 
just now.” 

“It’s so nice that there’s one,” said 
Fleur. 

“Here’s an album of reproductions of 
his pictures’; and June opened a large 
book on a small dining table. ‘‘Isn’t that 
lovely? But all his work has such quality. 
You look through it, and I’ll come back.”’ 
And with a little squeeze of Fleur’s shoul- 
der, she fled. 


LEUR did not look through the album; 
she looked through the window and 
round the room. How she remembered it, 
and that round dim mirror of very old 
glass wherein she had seen herself while 
she waited for Jon. And the stormy little 
scene they had been through together in 
this room too small for storms, six years 
ago! Jon staying here! Her heart beat 
and she stared at herself again in that 
dim mirror. Surely she was no worse to 
look at than she had been then. Nay, 
she was better! Her face had a stamp on 
it now, line on the roundness of youth. 
Couldn’t she let him know that she was 
here? Couldn’t she see him somehow just 
for a minute alone? That little one-eyed 
fanatic—for so in her thoughts Fleur 
looked on June—would be back directly. 
And quick mind took quick decision. If 
Jon were in she would 


& 


to his taste? 


to his feelings about 
right and wrong ? 


his appreciation of 
beauty ? 


his sense of humor ? 


fe 


T is a problem that needs your wise and 
intelligent handling—this selection of 


children’s reading. 


For the importance of a child’s early 
formative years is today being emphasized 


as never before. 


But the puzzling question for most par- 
ents has been—where and how shall I find 
the proper reading material for my grow- 


ing child? 


How this problem was solved 
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What is the story doing 








What the child admired, 
The youth endeavored and 
the man acquired. 
—John Dryden. 


“From My BOOKHOUSE, P. 11, Vol. 6.” 





for the task—an educator, a writer, and 

herself a mother—certainly the perfect 

combination.” 
In building My BOOKHOUSE, Mrs. 
Miller and her assistants studied and clas- 
sified children’s literature from all interest- 
ing countries. Thousands of stories were 
rejected. The ones that were retained had 
to pass these requirements: 


First: Has this story literary merit? 
SECOND: Will it interest the child? 


find him. 

Touching her hair at 
the sides, the pearls round 
her neck, and flicking an 


To meet this need Mrs. Olive Beaupré 
Miller created My BOOKHOUSE, and 
made it possible for all mothers to provide 
right reading material for their children. 


THIRD: Will what it adds to his 
life be for his good? Is its underlying 
idea true, does it present sound 
standards, is its spirit fine, its atmos- 











gone back on him and Fog- 
gartism. I haven’t, of 
course—but, dash it! one 
must have something real 


out of joint; he says I’ve | 
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I had no idea you had kept up your water 
colors. The drawing has considerable merit, 
though the subject is not clear to me. The 
fruit looks too soft-and rich for apples. Still, 
I suppose you know what you were driving 
at. I am glad the news of Kit is so good, 
and that you are feeling the better for the 
sea air. 


Ever your affectionate father, S.F 


Knew what she was driving at. If only 
she did! And if only her father didn’t! 
That was the doubt in her mind when she 
tore up the letter and scattered it on Sur- 
rey through the window. He watched her 
like a lynx—like a lover; and she did not 
want to be watched just now. 

She had no luggage, and at Victoria 
took a cab for Chiswick. June would at 


open door she stood still. No need to go 
farther. For, in the room directly oppo- 
site to her, was a long broad mirror, and 
in it—unseen herself—she could see. 

Jon was sitting on the end of a low 
divan with an unsmoked pipe in his hand, 
staring straight before him. On the dais 
that girl was standing, dressed in white; 
her hands held a long-stemmed lily whose 
flower reached to within an inch of her 
chin. Oh, she was pretty—pretty and 
brown, with those dark eyes and that 
dark hair framing her face. But Jon’s ex- 
pression, deep-set on the mask of his 
visage as the eyes in his head! She had 
seen lion cubs look like that, seeing noth- 
ing close to them, seeing—what—in the 
distance? That girl’s eyes—what was it 








IHE BOOKHOUSE representatives thoroughly enjoy their contact with mothers in 
the discussion of child reading problems. For this reason The BOOKHOUSE has 
grown so rapidly during the last three years that there is an opportunity for a few women 


to join our organization. 


Women who appreciate the importance of our work and are over thirty years of age 


are invited to write us at once for details. 


‘HE BOOKHOUSE Group consists of nine beautiful volumes, containing 3262 

pages, with sturdy bindings. It has large type easy to read, includes hundreds of 
illustrations, true to life and in many colors. The best artists have contributed their 
finest work. The stories were gathered from 47 countries. More reading can be secured 
in My BOOKHOUSE for less money than in any other way, and of course you know 
it is right reading for impressionable young minds. Sold on the deferred payment plan. 
Let us send you the booklet, “Right Reading for Children,” without obligation to you. 


“The B@K HOUSE for CHILDREN 


“The Child Who Reads is the Child Who Leads” 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 














NCE upon a time it would 

have been scrubbed after 
each bath. Why? Because there 
would have been a dirty ring 
around it. 

What made the dirty ring? 
Soap combining with hard water 
made a scum. Dirt made the 
scum black. 

Why isn’t there any ring now? 
Because Melo is put in the water 
before each bath. Melo softens 
hard water. When you use Melo, 
no scum can form. oo 

Hard water and soap make a 
scum in the washtubs too. The 
scum gets into the fabric. And 
it’s almost impossible to wash it 
out. Clothes are grimy white. It 
forms a greasy ring around the 
dishpan, puts a film on china 
and glass. Hard water makes 
hands rough. Hard water makes 
hands red. 

But put two tablespoons of 
Melo in the bathtub—no dirty 
ring. Put one in the washtub— 
snow-white clothes. A teaspoon- 
ful in the dishpan—no greasy 
water, hands or dishes. Hands 
soft and smooth. 

Melo saves % to % your soap: 
Keep it in the bathroom—the 
laundry—the kitchen. Get it at 
your grocer’s. 


The water in the United States is gener- 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the water in your city as soft 
ds rain water. 


E+0 


WATER SOFTENER 


Send 10c for a full-size 
package of Melo 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 





Holly had called them?—‘“‘best type of 
water nymph’s’’—slid round and looked 
at him, and at once his eyes left the dis- 
tance and smiled back. 

Fleur turned then, hurried down the 
stairs and out of the house. Wait for 
June—hear her rhapsodize—be intro- 
duced to the painter—have to control her 
face in front of that girl? No! Mount- 
ing to the top of her bus, she saw June 


. skimming round a corner, and thought 


with malicious pleasure of her disappoint- 
ment. When one had been hurt one 
wanted to hurt somebody. The bus car- 
ried her away down the King’s Road, 
Hammersmith, sweating in the westering 
sunlight, away into the big town with its 
myriad lives and interests, untouchable, 
indifferent as fate. 

At Kensington Gardens she got down. 
If she could get her legs to ache, perhaps 
her heart would not. And she walked fast 
between the flowers and the nursemaids, 
the old ladies and the old gentlemen. But 
her legs were strong, arid Hyde Park Cor- 
ner came too soon for all but one old gen- 
tleman who had tried to keep pace with 
her because, at his age, it did him good to 
be attracted. She crossed to the Green 
Park and held on. And she despised her- 
self while she walked. She despised her- 
self. She—to whom the heart was such 
vieux jeu; who had learned, as she thought, 
to control or outspeed emotions! 


HE reached home and it was empty— 

Michael not in. She went upstairs, or- 
dered herself some Turkish coffee, got into 
a hot bath and lay there smoking ciga- 
rettes. She experienced some alleviation. 
Among her friends the recipe had long 
been recognized. When she could steep 
herself no more, she put on a wrapper and 
went to Michael’s study. There was her 
Golden Apple—very nicely framed. The 
fruit looked to her extraordinarily uneat- 
able at that moment. The smile in Jon’s 
eyes, answering that girl’s smile! Another 
woman’s leavings! The fruit was not 
worth eating. Sour apples—sour apples! 
Even the white monkey would refuse 
fruit like that. And for some minutes she 
stood staring, instead, at the eyes of the 
ape in that Chinese painting—those al- 
most human eyes that yet were not human 
because their owner had no sense of con- 
tinuity. A modern painter could not have 
painted eyes like that. The Chinese artist 
of all those centuries ago had continuity 
and tradition in his blood; he had seen the 
creature’s restlessness at a sharper angle 
than people could see it now, and stamped 
it there forever. 

And Fleur—charming in her jade-green 
wrapper—tucked a corner of her lip be- 
hind a tooth, and went back to her room to 
finish dressing. She put on her prettiest 
frock. If she could not have the wish of 
her heart—the wish that she felt would 
give her calm and continuity—let her at 
least have pleasure, speed, distraction, 
grasp it with both hands, eat it with full 
lips. And she sat down before her glass to 
make herself as perfect as she could. She 
manicured her hands, titivated her hair, 
scented her eyebrows, smoothed her lips, 
put on no rouge, and the merest dusting 
of powder, save where the seaside sun had 
stained her neck. 


ICHAEL found her still seated there, 
a modern masterpiece almost too per- 
fect to touch. 

“Fleur!”’ he said, and nothing more; 
but any more would have spoiled it. 

“T thought I deserved a night out. 
Dress quickly, Michael, and let’s dine 
somewhere amusing, and do a theater and 
a club afterward. You needn’t go to the 
House this evening, need you?” 

He had been going, but there was in her 
voice what would have stopped him from 
affairs even more serious. Inhaling her, 
he said: 

“Delicious! I’ve been in the slums. 
Shan’t be a jiffy, darling,” and he fled. 

During the jiffy she thought of him and 
how good he was; and while she thought, 
she saw the eyes and the hair and the 
smile of Jon. 


The “‘somewhere amusing” was a little 
restaurant full of theatrical folk. Fleur 
and Michael knew many of them, and 
they came up as they passed out to their 
theaters and said “‘How delightful to see 
you!”’ and looked as if they meant it. So 
strange! But then, theater folk were like 
that. They looked things so easily. And 
they kept saying, ““Have you seen our 
show? Oh! You must. It’s just too 
frightful.” Or, ‘It’s a marvelous play.” 
And then, over the other shoulder they 
would see somebody else and call out, 
“Ha! How delightful to see you!”’ There 
was no boring continuity about them. 


LEUR drank a cocktail and two glasses 

of champagne. She went out with her 
cheeks slightly flushed. Dat Lubly Lady 
had been in progress over half an hour 
before they reached her; but this did not 
seem to matter, for what they saw con- 
veyed to them no more than what they 
had not seen. The house was very full, and 
people were saying that the thing would 
run for years. It had a tune which had 
taken the town by storm, a male dancer 
whose legs could form the most acute 
angles, and no continuity whatever. Mi- 
chael and Fleur went out humming the 
tune and took a taxi to the dancing club 
to which they belonged because it was the 
thing, rather than because they ever went 
there. It was a select club, and contained 
among its members a cabinet minister 
who had considered it his duty. They 
found a Charleston in progress, seven 
couples wobbling weak knees at each other 
in various corners of the room. 

“Gawd!” said Michael. “I do think 
it’s the limit of vacuity. What’s its at- 
traction?” 

“Vacuity, my dear. This is a vacuous 
age—didn’t you know?” 

“Ts there no limit?” 

“A limit,” said Fleur, “is what you 
can’t go beyond; one can always become 
more vacuous.” 

The words were nothing, for after all, 
cynicism was in fashion, but the tone 
made Michael shiver; he felt in it a per- 
sonal ring. Did she, then, feel her life so 
vacuous; and, if so, why? 

“They say,” said Fleur, ‘‘there’s an- 
other American dance coming, called The 
White Beam, that’s got even less in it.” 

“‘Not possible,” muttered Michael; “for 
congenital idiocy this'll never be sur- 
passed. Look at those two!” 


TS two in question were wobbling to- 
ward them with their knees flexed as 
if their souls had slipped down into them; 
their eyes regarded Fleur and Michael 
with no more expression than could have 
been found in four first-class marbles. A 
strange earnestness radiated from them 
below the waist, but above that line they 
seemed to have passed away. The music 
stopped, and each of the seven couples 
stopped also and began to clap their hands, 
holding them low, as though afraid of dis- 
turbing the vacuity attained above. 

“T refuse to believe it,” said Michael, 
suddenly. 

“What?” 

“That this represents our age—no 
beauty, no joy, no skill, not even devil— 
just look a fool and wobble your knees.” 

“You can’t do it, you see.” 

““D’you mean you can?” 

“Of course,” said Fleur; ‘“‘one must 
keep up with things.” 

“Well, for the land’s sake, don’t let me 
see you.” 

At this moment the seven couples 
stopped clapping their hands—the band 
had broken into a tune to which the knee 
could not be flexed. Michael and Fleur 
began to dance. They danced together 
two fox trots and a waltz, then left. 

“After all,” said Fleur, in the taxi, 
“dancing makes you forget yourself. 
That was the beauty of the canteen. Find 
me another job, Michael; I can bring Kit 
back in about a week.” 

“How about joint secretaryship with 
me of our slum-conversion fund? You’d 
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When you are really ill, you consult a physician. 
Why not benefit by his advice all the time? 


The doctor’s judgment is just as sound in the case of lesser ail- 
ments; the less serious things which nevertheless seriously affect 
our comfort and convenience. Hyperacidity, for instance; and 
kindred digestive disorders. So easy to correct if you know 
what to do; so stubborn when you don’t! 


In millions of enlightened homes today you will always find a 
bottle of Phillips Milk of Magnesia. It is the doctors who put 
it there, for they know the constant need most humans have of 
correcting acidosis. And medical men—almost to a man—have 
decided this is the ideal anti-acid. 
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‘Jo All Those Who Believe 
the Doctor Knows Best 


The next time you see your doctor, ask about Phillips Milk of 
Magnesia. Don’t fear that he won’t know what it is, for he prob- 
ably uses it daily in his practice. He can tell you why one 
spoonful of this creamy, milk-white emulsion may neutralize 
more acid than larger amounts of less agreeable things. And 
why the relief is usually so complete, and swift. 


Many of our troubles are due to acid, and the anti-acid action of 
Phillips has the tendency to quell these gastric disturbances. 
Just be sure to buy Phi/lips Milk of Magnesia, in perfect sus- 
pension. No one else can make Phillips; no less perfect prod- 
uct can be expected to give the same perfect results. When 
doctors are so particular to specify PAi//ips, what is to be gained 
by trying something else? 


PS is 50 years old; 


Protect Your Teeth with 


Phillips Dental Magnesia 


there is NoSubstitute 
or EXPERIENCE 


“ Milk of Magnesia” has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 
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Dear 


bewildered 


Madam :— 


There are so many biscuits and queer bis- 
cuit names! 

How in the world are you going to re- 
member the names of the ones you want? 

Fortunately, you don’t have to. 

Long ago we gave our many different 
kinds of biscuits one family name. We call 
them Sunshine because they're full of it... 
born in it... baked in it. Pretty names don’t 
make fine biscuits. Sunshine Bakers do. 
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The name Sunshine is the most important 
thing to remember in asking for biscuits. With 
soda crackers it means “plump and browned,” 
with fig bars it means “luscious and mellow,” 
with Graham crackers it means “oven-crisp.” 

It means “‘spick and span” always. 


A suggestion :—For teas, parties and with desserts, you'll 
find Sunshine Clover Leaves the daintiest bits of de-_ 
liciousness that ever crossed your palate. We wish 
the picture of one below could give you some idea of 
its taste, but alas ... you'll have to ask your grocer. 


Here are three worth remembering 


LOZ 


>. 


agg CLOVER LEAVES 
... dainty cream-filled wafer 
squares. So light they seem 


These famous cream-filled - The word ‘‘Sunshine” spoken 
chocolate wafers are part of the . well worth saying firmly in front of “ Arrowroot” 
sociale, of the fal, Don’ whenever you want wil bring, you a, meking ci 
aren’t any. Say Sunshine Hydrox Sunshine Bakers because it’s for 
emphatically. your baby. 
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(Continued from Page 194) 


be invaluable to get up balls, bazaars 
and matinées.”’ 

“I wouldn’t mind. I suppose they’re 
worth converting.” 

“Well, I think so. You don’t know 
Hilary; I must get him and Aunt May toe 
ae after that you can judge for your- 
self.” 

He slipped his hand under her bare arm, 
and added: ‘Fleur, you’re not quite tired 
of me, are you?” 

The tone of his voice, humble and a little 
anxious, touched her, and she pressed his 
hand with her arm. “I should never be 
tired of you, Michael.” 

“You mean you’d never have a feeling 
so definite towards me.” 

It was exactly what she had meant, and 
she hastened to deny it. ‘“‘No, dear boy; 
I mean I know a good thing, and even a 
good person, when I’ve got it.” 

Michael sighed, and, taking up her 
hand, put it to his lips. 

“T wish,” cried Fleur, ‘‘one wasn’t so 
complex. You’re lucky to be single- 
hearted. It’s the greatest gift. Only, 
don’t ever become serious, Michael. 
That’d bea misfortune.”’ 

“No; after all, com- 
edy’s the real thing.” 

“‘Let’s hope so,” said 
Fleur as the taxi stopped. 
“Delicious night!” 

And Michael, having 
paid the driver, looked 
at her lighted-up in the 
open doorway. Delicious 
night! Yes—for him. 


XXVI 


HE announcement by 

Michael on the follow- 
ing Monday that Fleur 
would be bringing Kit 
home the next morning 
caused Soames to say, 
“T’d like to have a look 
at that part.of the world. I’ll take the car 
down this afternoon and drive them up 
tomorrow. Don’t say anything to Fleur. 
I'll let her know when I get down to Net- 
tlefold. There’s an hotel there, I’m told.” 

“Quite a good one,” said Michael. 
“But it’ll be full for Goodwood.” 

“‘T’ll telephone. They must find a room 
for me.”’ 

He did, and they found for him a room 
which somebody else lost. He started 
about five—Riggs having informed him 
that it was a two-and-a-half-hour drive. 
The day had been somewhat English in 
character but by the time he reached 
Dorking had become fine enough to en- 
joy. He had seen little of the England 
that lay beyond the straight line between 
his river home and Westminster, for many 
years; and this late afternoon, less pre- 
occupied than usual, he was able to give 
it a somewhat detached consideration. It 
was certainly a variegated and bumpy 
land, incorrigibly green and unlike India, 
Canada and Japan. They said it had been 
jungle, heath and marsh not fifteen hun- 
dred years ago. What would it be fifteen 
hundred years hence? Jungle, heath and 
marsh again, or one large suburb—who 
could say? He had read somewhere that 
people would live underground, and come 
up to take the air in their flying machines 
on Sundays. 


E THOUGHT it was unlikely. The 

English would still want their win- 
dows down and a thorough draft, and so 
far as he could see, it would always be 
stuffy to play with a ball underground, 
and impossible to play with a ball up in 
the air. Those fellows who wrote pro- 
phetic articles and books were always for- 
getting that people had passions. He would 
make a bet that the passions of the Eng- 
lish in 3400 A.D. would still be playing 
golf, cursing the weather, sitting in drafts 
and revising the Prayer Book. 

And that reminded him that old Grad- 
man was getting very old; he must look 
out for somebody who could take his 
place. There was nothing to do in the 








family trusts now—the only essential was 
perfect honesty. And where was he going 
to find it? Even if there was some about, 
it could only be tested by prolonged ex- 
periment. Must be a youngish man, too, 
because he himself couldn’t last very much 
longer. 


ND, moving at forty miles an hour 
along the road to Billingshurst, he re- 
called being fetched by old Gradman at 
six miles an hour from Paddington station 
to Park Lane in a growler with wet straw 
on the floor—over sixty years ago—when 
old Gradman himself was only a boy of 
twenty, trying to grow side whiskers and 
writing round hand all day. 

“Five Oaks” on a signpost; he couldn’t 
see the oaks. What a pace that chap Riggs 
was going! One of these days he would 
bring the whole thing to grief and be sorry 
for it. But it was somehow infra dig to pull 
him up for speed when there wasn’t a 
woman in the car; and Soames sat the 
stiller, with a slightly contemptuous ex- 
pression as a kind of insurance against his 
own sensations. 

Through Pulborough, down a twisting 
hill, across a little bridge, a little river, 
into a different kind of 
country; something new 
to him—flat meadows all 
along that would be marsh 
in the winter, he would 
wager, with large dark red 
cattle, and black-and- 

. white and strawberry- 
~~ roan cattle; and over away 
to the south, high rising 
downs of a singularly cool 
green, as if they were 
white inside. Chalk out- 
cropping here and there, 
and sheep up on those 
downs, no doubt—his 
father had always sworn 
by Southdown mutton. 
A very pretty light, a sil- 
very look, a nice prospect 
altogether, that made you feel thinner at 
once and lighter in the head. 

So this was the sort of country his 
nephew had got hold of, and that young 
fellow Jon Forsyte. Well, it might have 
been worse—very individual; he didn’t 
remember anything just like it. Anda 
sort of grudging fairness, latent in Soames’ 
nature, applauded slightly. 


How that chap Riggs was banging the 
car up this hill—the deuce of a hill, 
too—past chalk pits and gravel pits, and 
grassy down and dipping spurs of covert, 
past the lodge of a park, into a great beech 
wood. Very pretty—very still—no life 
but trees, spreading trees, very cool, very 
green. Past a monstrous great church 
thing, now, and a lot of high walls and 
towers—Arundel castle, he suppposed; 
huge great place; would look better, no 
doubt, the farther you got from it; then 
over another river and up another hill, 
banging along into this Nettlefold and the 
hotel, and the sea in front of you. 

Soames got out. “‘ What time’s dinner?” 

“‘Dinner is on, sir.” 

“Do they dress?” 

“Yes, sir. There’s a fancy dress dance, 
sir, this evening, before Goodwood.” 

“What a thing to have! Get mea 
table; I’ll be down directly.” 

He had once read in a Victorian novel 
that the mark of a gentleman was being 
able to dress for dinner in ten minutes, 
tying his own tie. He had never forgotten 
it. He was down in twelve. Most people 
had nearly finished, but there was no one 
in fancy dress. Soames ate leisurely, con- 
templating a garden with the sea beyond. 
He had not, like Fleur, an objection to the 
sea; had he not once lived at Brighton for 
seven years, going up and down to his 
work in town? 

That was the epoch when he had been 
living down the disgrace of being deserted 
by his first wife. Curious how the injured 
party was always the one in disgrace! 
People admired immorality, however much 
they said they didn’t. The deserted hus- 
band, the deserted wife, were looked on as 
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**Ensemble?’— 
“Importance of the ensemble’’ 


—nowadays we hear it so emphati- 
cally. Hat, coat, frock handbag, ho- 
siery and shoes—each playing its part. 


Let the scheme of your ensembles be 
smart! 


Let them pronounce your type—let 
them be individual! 


Velvetta Suede is always correct in 
shoes and in handbags. For spring 
footwear, nothing is more attractive, 
nothing is in better taste than the ex- 
quisite new colors for sunny days. 
And bag to match or contrast! 


Have at least one pair of shoes in 
Velvetta Suede for spring. There is a 
shade for every ensemble, always 
smart, always individual, — and it 
won't rub off. 


New Suede Cleaner 


A fast color cleaner for suede shoes, 
Velvetta Suede Dressing, is now ob- 
tainable. If your shoe retailer cannot 
supply you, send us his name and ad- 
dress and twenty-five cents and we will 
mail postpaid to you a full size bottle. 
Be sure to state color desired. 


Hunt-Rankin Leather Company 
106 Beach Street, Boston 
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Tints and Dyes 


.... Everywhere —in the biggest 
cities or the smallest towns—the smartest 
dressed women use Tintex. 


....For with Tintex in the Gray 
Box it is so easy to restore faded color or 
give new color to everything from delicate 
“undies” and frocks to dresses and coats. 
And every color in vogue, too, from the 
daintiest pastel shades to rich, lustrous 
dark colors. 

....And for all dainty lace- 
trimmed silks, smart women use only 
Tintex in the Blue Box. For it tints the 
silk without coloring the lace. Made in 
the very shades decreed by Paris. 


....As easy as it is to tint or dye 
with Tintex—so is it also easy to change 
the color of all apparel and home-deco- 
rations. First, the old color is removed 
with Tintex Color Remover. Then the 
article is redyed any color desired with 
Tintex. 

.... And for all fine white things 
that have become yellowed there is 
Whitex, the special bluing for white silks 
and woolens. It quickly and easily restores 
original whiteness to blouses, hosiery, 
underthings, etc. Whitex is unsurpassed, 
too, for all fine white cottons, babies’ 
clothes, table linens and handkerchiefs. 


.... Your dealer has all the Tintex 
products. Ask him to show you the Tintex 
Color Card—today! 
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poor things. Was it due to something still 
wild in human nature, or merely reaction 
against the salaried morality of judges and 
parsons, and so forth? Morality you might 
respect, but salaried morality—no! The 
fact was, people took the protection of the 
law and secretly disliked it because it was 
protective; the same with taxes—you 
couldn’t do without them, but you avoided 
paying them when you could. 

Having finished dinner, he sat with his 
cigar in a somewhat deserted lounge, turn- 
ing over weekly papers full of ladies with 
children or dogs, ladies with clothes in 
striking attitudes, ladies with no clothes 
in still more striking attitudes; men with 
titles, men in airplanes, statesmen in 
trouble, race horses; large houses prefaced 
with rows of people with the names printed 
clearly for each, and other evidences of the 
millennium. 


E SUPPOSED his fellow guests were 
“dolling up’’—as young Michael 
would put it—for this ball. Fancy dressing 
at their age! People were weak-minded— 
no question of that! Fleur would be sur- 
prised when he dropped in on her tomor- 
row early. Soon she would be coming 
down to him on the river—its best time 
of year—and perhaps he could take her 
for a motor trip into the west; it might 
divert her thoughts from this part of the 
country and that young man. He had 
often promised himself a visit to where the 
old Forsytes came from; only he didn’t 
suppose she would care to look at anything 
so rustic as genuine farm land. 

The magazine dropped from his fingers, 
and he sat staring out of the large windows 
at the flowers about to sleep. He hadn’t 
sO many more years before him now, he 
supposed. They said that people lived 
longer than they used to, but how he was 
going to outlive the old Forsytes, he didn’t 
know. The ten of them had averaged 
eighty-seven years—a monstrous age. And 
yet he didn’t feel it would be natural to die 
in another sixteen years, with the flowers 
growing like that out there, and his grand- 
son coming along nicely. With age one suf- 
fered from the feeling that one might have 
enjoyed things more. Cows, for instance, 
and rooks and good smells. Curious how 
the country grew on you as you got older! 
But he didn’t know that it would ever 
grow on Fleur. She wanted people about 
her; but she might lose that when she 
found out once for all that there was so 
little in them. 


pcos light faded on the garden and his 
reverie. There were lots of people out 
on the sea front, and a band had begun to 
play. A band was playing behind him, 
too, in the hotel somewhere. They must 
be dancing. He might have a look at that 
before he went up. On his trip round the 
world with Fleur he had often put his nose 
out and watched the dancing on deck. 
Funny business nowadays. Shimmying, 
bunny-hugging, didn’t they callit? Dread- 
ful! 

He remembered the academy of danc- 
ing where he had been instructed as a small 
boy in the polka, the mazurka, deport- 
ment and calisthenics. And a pale grin 
spread over his chaps. That little old 
Miss Shears who had taught him and Wini- 
fred, what wouldn’t she have died of if 
she had lived to see these modern dances! 
People despised the old dances, and when 
he came to think of it, he had despised 
them himself, but compared with this 
modern walking about and ‘shaking at the 
knees, they had been dances after all. 
Look at the Highland schottish, where 
you spun round and howled, and the old 
galop to the tune D’ye ken John Peel— 
some stingo in them; and you had to 
change your collar. For an age that prided 
itself on enjoying life, they had a funny 
idea of it nowadays. He remembered once, 
before his first marriage, going—by acci- 
dent—to one of those old dancing clubs, 
the Athenians, and seeing George Forsyte 
and his cronies waltzing and swinging the 
girls round and round clean off their feet. 
The girls at those clubs then were all pro- 
fessional lights-o’-love. Very different 


now, he was told; but there it was— 
people posed nowadays, they posed as 
viveurs, and all the rest of it, but they 
didn’t vive; they thought too much about 
how to. 

The music—all jazz—died behind him 
and rose again, and he, too, rose. He 
would just have a squint and go to bed. 

The ballroom was somewhat detached 
and Soames went down a corridor. At its 
end he came on a twirl of sound and 
color. They were hard at it, dolled up to 
the nines—Mephistopheleses, ladies of 
Spain, Italian peasants, Pierrots. His be- 
wildered eyes with difficulty took in the 
strutting, wheeling mass; his bewildered 
ears decided that the tune was trying to be 
a waltz. He remembered that the waltz 
was in three time, remembered the waltz 
of olden days—too well—that dance at 
Roger’s, and Irene, his own wife, waltzing 
in the arms of young Bosinney; to this 
day remembered the look on her face, the 
rise and fall of her breast, the scent of the 
gardenias she was wearing, and that fel- 
low’s face when she raised to his her dark 
eyes—lost to all but themselves and their 
guilty enjoyment; remembered the bal- 
cony on which he had refuged from that 
sight, and the policeman down below him 
on the strip of red carpet from house to 
street. 

““Always—good tune!” said someone 
behind his ears. 


OT bad, certainly—a sort of sweetness 

in it. His eyes, from behind the neck 
of a large lady who seemed trying to be a 
fairy, roved again among the dancers. 
What! Overthere! Fleur! Fleur in her 
Goya dress, grape-colored—La Vendimia, 
the Vintage—floating out from her knees, 
with her face close to the face of a sort of 
sheik, and his face close to hers. Fleur! 
And that sheik, that Moor in a dress all 
white and flowing! 

In Soames a groan was converted to a 
cough. Thosetwo! Soclose—so—solost— 
it seemed to him. As Irene with Bosinney, 
so she with that young Jon! They passed, 
not seeing him behind the fairy’s com- 
petent bulk. Soames’ eyes tracked them 
through the shifting, yawing throng. 
Round again they came—her eyes so 
nearly closed that he hardly knew them; 
and young Jon’s over her fichued shoulder, 
deep-set and staring. Where was the fel- 
low’s wife? And just then Soames caught 
sight of her, dancing, too, but looking back 
at them—a nymph all trailing green, the 
eyes surprised and jealous. No wonder 
since under her very gaze was Fleur’s 
swinging skirt, the rise and falling of her 
breast, the languor in her eyes. Always! 
Would they never stop that cursed tune, 
stop those two, who with every bar seemed 
to cling closer and closer? And, fearful 
lest he should be seen, Soames turned 
away and mounted slowly to his room. He 
had had his squint. It was enough. 

The band had ceased to play on the sea 
front, people were deserting, lights going 
out; by the sound out there the tide was 
rising. Soames touched himself where he 
was sore, beneath his starched shirt, and 
stood still. Always! Incalculable conse- 
quences welled in on his consciousness like 
the murmuring tide of that sea: Daughter 
exiled, grandson lost to him; memories 
deflowered; hopes in the dust! Always! 
Forsooth! Not if he knew it—not for Jon! 


ND all that grim power of self- 
containment which but twice or three 
times in his life had failed him, and always 
with disastrous consequence, again for a 
moment failed him, so that to any living 
thing present in that dim and austere 
hotel bedroom he would have seemed like 
one demented. The paroxysm passed. 
No use to rave! Worse than no use— 
far; would only make him ill, and he would 
want all his strength. For what? For sit- 
ting still; for doing nothing; for waiting 
to see! Venus! Touch not the goddess— 
the hot, the jealous one with the lost dark 
eyes! .He had touched her in the past and 
she had answered with a blow. Touch her 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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Now 


IS THE TIME TO REVEL 
IN FRESH VEGETABLES 


Have their freshness 
and juiciness with 


Spaghetti 


Tuey are good for you 
—little new peas, 
fresh tomatoes, fresh 
crisp onions. So is 
Spaghetti good for 
you. An ideal spring- 
time menu combines 
fresh garden foods 
with a strength food, 
such as spaghetti or 
macaroni. 


For the strength of 
meat, the energy 
of wheat 


eat 
Spaghetti 


the beefsteak of the 
wheat fields. A most 
welcome change 
from potatoes. 


SERVE 
S spaghetti 
OR MACARONI 


—with fresh tomatoes 
—with mushrooms and 
green peppers 
—with beans and shred- 
ded new onions 

—with peppers and 
string beans 

—with new carrots, 
peppers, and shred- 
ded onions 

—with cream sauce, 
onions, peas and 
green peppers 

—with brown stock 
soup and shredded 
celery 

—with curry and pep’ 
pers in stuffed 
tomatoes 

—with cooked chicken, 
celery and green 
peas 

—with green peppers 
and creamed rad: 
ishes 


SPAGHETTI 

is an 

American Food 
made in 

American Factories 
from 

American Wheat. 

















NATIONAL MACARONI 
MANUEACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 

Egg Noodles 
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f rayon underwear 





“ 
° (p= we re i ae | one sf our gowns 
Cie 
over arlers rayon siisihailiaiiaa we 
10st ie / bail / i; 
were delig ited lo find that the lines oO 
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ie bade were not in the on Ce 


N PARIS, the House of Jeanne Lanvin is known 
I to the select as the classicist of couture—always 


turning to authentic sources of art for inspiration. | ee siiteailinis { 
" P ) DEMENER, 


A carefully treasured Italian primitive or a rare 





* 


and Spanish chancel may be the secret behind a new line or tie ate P ita 
color that will be the season’s “Mode Lanvin.” Ab- oe . oo Hanes 
: ; ; ‘ : r of the figure are followed delightfully by this evening gown 

red- sorbed as she is by beauty of line, naturally when Lanvin of black turco (crépe chiffon). It is embroidered in silver 


turns her attention to underthings her word is the voice 


1 and black paillettes and fastened at the left with a turquoise 
of authority. 


buckle. Lanvin calls it “ Nautilus” 





; She is pleased to find that Carter’s new rayon under- >) 
ots, wear is so cleverly cut that the lines of the figure remain ; j Leen 
red —f true and unblurred, thus preserving intact the chic of we This slim little bandeau 


‘ogee “Ta | (style 257) has a clever 

vertical ribbon in front, 
to adjust its snugness. 
The bloomers (style 300) 
are very short and have 


a yoke across the top for 


You, too, will be delighted with these smart, softly shim- 
and mering garments, cut on sophisticated modern lines, and 
finished with exquisite care. 
And not the least part of your 



















lded y satisfaction will be their long- extra smoothness 
j wearing quality. 
pep’ Fifty years’ experience in 
the manufacture of fine fab- j Ee ae 
rics has enabled Carter’s to | / 7) 
ken, make of this soft, luxurious TS 
reen new material a fine depend- a4 | / oe 
able cloth, ange sie less This clever bandeau-combination (style 146) has the nar- 1 y ——— 
pers expensive than silk, better rowest of bandeaux and the briefest of bloomers. A tiny 4 
rad- vertical ribbon adjusts the snugness of the bandeau, and ‘ \ 
side-closing bloomers have a close-fitting cuff ; \ 

These cool, smart pajamas looking and more easily laundered than cotton. | 

(style 72), particularly de- It comes in all the pastel shades and brilliant modish 

lightful for hot summer colors. Expert designers have made for you an almost 

nights, come in a se of limitless collection of fascinating, slim little garments: 
ss brilliant color combinations clever bandeaux-combinations, the briefest of bloomers 
; and panties, adorable pajamas and negligées. 

a r The tiny trusted Carter label in each garment assures Other Sf ores Paris houses which endorse 
Wa a you of that perfect tailoring and nicety of detail which Carter's”: Wortu - Potret - O’Rossen 

NI oh Or AG “Carter’s” has always meant. The William Carter Co., Jenny - Reony + CueERuIT + Premet 
ION wes Needham Heights (Boston District), Mass. LouISEBOULANGER. 





arte rs rayon UNDERWEAR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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very drain in her 


house as free-flowing 
as a mountain brook 


Of course she uses Drano i 
every Saturday to KEEP them 
active oee ale Vt H 


— razor residue goes swishing ; 
through the drain, as though it were late for an 
appointment. The grime from Sonny’s play- 
day hands has no time to leave a tell-tale 
ring around the wash-bowl—down and out 
it goes .. . swoosh! The eager laundry 
waste-pipes keep Hilda, the hercu- 
lean wash-lady, hustling. And in 
the kitchen sink, the soapy waste- 
water scoots merrily down the drain. 

Happy the Drano-using home 
that knows not lazy drains! 


Drano keeps drains free-flowing 


Of course, Drano will clean out the 
most’ obstinately clogged drain, but 
the real trick is to prevent clogging by 
using Drano in every drain, every week. And 
it’s so simple—so very simple. 

First, see that there is about a cupful of 
water in the drain . . . then shake in Drano, 










sibly harm 
enamel, porcelain 
or plumbing. 

f And you'll be surprised at the 
# number of other uses for Drano 





and rinse into the trap with a little more 

water. The instant that Drano and water / that haven’t a thing to do with 

get together, there is a bubbling and boil- / drains . . . like removing burned- 
on grease from pots, pans and oven- 


ing, as grease, lint, hair or other obstruc- ! 
tions are dissolved. Giveitafew minutes / glass, cleaning garage floors, and 
to do its work... then a flushing flood of / deodorizing garbage pails. 
clear water... and the drain is /} However, the best thing to do is to 
clear—clean—free-flowing ! Actu- ; ty it. Shall we send you a full-sized 
ally scoured and sterilized on «4 can for 25c, or would you rather get a 
the inside! / supply from your grocer, druggist, 
i / or hardware dealer? The Drackett 

Z 

a 
a 


Use Drano in every drain 
in the house. It cannot pos- Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


9 5£ ¢ acan 
Slightly higher 


in oe Mt. States 
35f Cleans and Opens Drains 
... keeps them free-flowing 








That Ice-box Drain— 
keep it sweet and clean 


Don’t overlook the refrigerator 
outlet in your weekly Drano 
rounds. Just a tablespoonful of 
Drano, followed by a tumblerful 
of water. Then a rinse, of course. 





Eads 
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not! Possess his sore and anxious heart! 
Nothing to do but wait and see! 


XXVIT 


N HER return to Nettlefold from her 
night in town, Fleur had continued to 
“eat her heart out”’ by “‘thesad sea wave.”’ 
For still neither Jon nor his wife came to 
see her. Clearly she was labeled “‘poison.”’ 
Twice she had walked over to Green Hill 
Farm hoping for another “‘ jolly accident.”’ 
She had seen there an attractive old house 
with aged farm buildings flanked by a hill 
and a wide prospect toward the sea. Calm, 
broad and homelike, the place roused hos- 
tility in her. It could never be her home, 
and so was inimical, part of the forces 
working against her. Loose ends in Jon’s 
life were all in her favor. In exploitation 
of those calm acres he would be secured to 
that girl, his wife, out of her reach again, 
this time for good—the twice-burnt child! 
And yet with all her heartache she was 
still uncertain what, precisely, she wanted. 
Not having to grapple with actual de- 
cision, things seemed possible which, in her 
bones, she knew might not be possible. 
Even to fling her cap over the windmill 
did not seem like rank and staring mad- 
ness. To retrieve Spain with Jon! Her 
hands clenched and her lips loosened at the 
thought of it—an Odyssey together, till 
in the shifting tolerant modern world all 
was forgotten, if not 
forgiven. Every form 
of companionship with 
him from decorous and 
Platonic friendship to 
the world well lost; 
from guilty and secret 
liaison to orderly and 
aboveboard glimpses of 
him at not too long 
intervals. According to 
the tides in her blood, 
all seemed possible, if 
not exactly probable, so 
long as she did not lose 
him again altogether. 
To these feverish veerings of her spirit 
a letter from her Aunt Winifred supplied 
a point of anchorage. 


I hear from Val that they are not going to 
Goodwood after all; their nice two-year-old 
is not in form. Such a bore. It’s the most 
comfortable meeting of the year. They seem 
to be very busy settling about the farm that 
Jon Forsyte is going to take. It will be pleas- 
ant for Val and Holly to have them so close, 
though I’m afraid that American child will 
find it dull. Holly writes that they are going 
to an amusing little fancy-dress affair at the 
hotel in Nettlefold. Anne is to go as a water 
nymph; she will make quite a good one with 
her nice straight legs. Holly is to be Madame 
Vigée Lebrun; and Val says he'll go asa 
tipster or not at all. I do hope he won’t red- 
den his nose. Young Jon Forsyte has an 
Arab dress he brought from Egypt. 


“And I,” thought Fleur, “‘have the 
dress I wore the night I went to his room 
at Wansdon.” How she wished now that 
she had come out of that room his wife; 
after that nothing could have divided 
vg But they had been such innocents 
then. 


(Continued from Page 198) 


| Spy at once she had made up her mind to 
go to that dance herself. She was there 
first, and with malicious pleasure watched 
the faces of those two when she met them 
at the entrance of the room. Her grape 
dress. She could see that Jon remembered 
it, and quickly she began to praise Anne’s. 
A water nymph to the life! As for Jon— 
another wife or two was all he needed to 
be perfect. She was discretion itself until 
that waltz; and even then she had tried to 
be discreet to all but Jon. For him she 
kept, or so she hoped, the closeness, the 
clinging, and the languor of her eyes; but 
in those few minutes she let him know 
quite surely that love ran in her veins. 

‘‘Always,’” was all she said when at 
last they stopped. 

And, after that dance, she stole away, 
having no heart to see him dance with his 
water nymph. She stole up to her small 

droom trembling, and on her bed fell into 








a passion of silent weeping. And the water 
nymph’s browned face and eyes and legs 
flitted torturingly in the tangled glades of 
her vision. She quieted down at last. At 
least, for a few minutes, she had had him 
to herself, heart against heart. That was 
something. 

She rose late, pale and composed again. 
At ten o’clock the startling appearance of 
her father’s car completed the masking of 
her face. She greeted him with an em- 
phatic gratitude quite unfelt. 

“Dad! How lovely! Where have you 
sprung from?” 

“Nettlefold. I spent the night there.” 

“At the hotel?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why, I was there myself last night at 
a dance.” 

“Oh,” said Soames; ‘“‘that fancy dress 
affair—they told me of it. Pleasant?” 

“Not very. I left early. If I’d known 
you were there! Why didn’t you tell me 
you were coming down to fetch us home?” 

“It just came into my mind that it was 
better for the boy than the train.”’ 

And Fleur could not tell what he had 
seen, or if, indeed, he had seen anything. 


ORTUNATELY during the journey up 
Kit had much to say, and Soames dozed, 

very tired after a night of anxiety, inde- 
cision and little sleep. The aspect of the 
South Square house, choice and sophisti- 
cated, and the warmth of Michael’s greet- 
ing beautifully returned 
by Fleur, restored to 
him a measure of equa- 
nimity. Here, at all 
events, was no unhappy 
home, and that was 
much in the equation 
of a future into which 
he could no longer see. 
After lunch he went up 
to Michael’s study to 
discuss slum conver- 
sion. Confronted, while 
they were talking, with 
Fleur’s water color, 
Soames rediscovered 
the truth that individuals are more inter- 
esting than the collection of them called 
the State. Not national welfare, but the 
painter of those passion fruits possessed 
him. How prevent her from eating them? 

“Yes, sir. That’s really quite good, 
isn’t it? I wish Fleur would take seriously 
to water-color work. You’ve got some- 
thing to tell me, sir, I believe. I remem- 
ber what you said to me some weeks ago. 
Is it anything to do with that?” 

““Yes,’’ said Soames, watching his eyes. 
“Don’t take it too much to heart, but I’ve 
reason to believe she’s never properly got 
over the feeling she used to have. I don’t 
know how much you’ve heard about that 
boy-and-girl affair.” 

“Pretty well all, I think.”’ Again he saw 
Michael moisten his lips. 

“Oh! From her?” 

“No. Fleur’s never said a word. From 
Miss June Forsyte.” 

“That woman! She’s sure to have 
plumped it all out. But Fleur’s fond of 
you.” 

“T belong.” 

It seemed to Soames a queer way of 
putting it; pathetic somehow. ‘Well,’ 
he said, “‘I’ve not made a sign. Perhaps 
you’d like to know how I formed my view.” 

“No, sir.” 


OAMES glanced quickly at him and 
away again. This was a bitter moment, 
no doubt, for young Michael. Was one 
precipitating a crisis which he felt, deeply 
yet vaguely, had to be reached and passed ? 
He himself knew how to wait, but did this 
modern young man, so feather-pated and 
scattery? Still, he was a gentleman. That 
at least had become a cardinal belief with 
Soames. And it was a comfort to him, 
looking at the White Monkey on the wall, 
who had so slender a claim to such a title. 
“The only thing,” he muttered, ‘‘is to 
wait.” 
“Not and see, sir; anything but that. 
I can wait and not see, or I can have the 
whole thing out.” 
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Florence stoves are now finished in beautiful 


two-tone gray; also in black. 


EVERY ADVANTAGE 


OF CITY GAS .... 
INCLUDING ITS SAFETY 


OU have always wanted a stove like this new Florence; one that 
gives intensest heat yet is safe and economical. Now you can 
have it for the hot weather and enjoy it every month of the year. 


Actually, the flame is hotter than gas and just as easy to control. 


The fuel is kerosene, perfectly safe to handle and use and about 
the cheapest fuel known. 


Unlike any other pressure stove, this revolutionary range not 
only uses kerosene as a fuel but requires only kerosene for starting. 


Another unique feature is that the choice of fuels is wholly up 
to you. Should you prefer to burn gasoline, the stove works equally 
well and without any adjusting. 


The Florence Oven has the famous “baker’s arch”. Food is baked 
evenly and not burned on the bottom. 


To complete your modern Florence kitchen you should have a 
Florence Automatic Water Heater. It burns kerosene, with a pilot 
light, at an almost nominal cost of operation. Controlled by a ther- 
mostat, you are assured of hot water at all times without any atten- 
tion on your part. 


If your dealer has not yet a stock of the new Pressure Stoves, 
please notify our nearest Division Office and we will see that you 
are supplied without delay. 


Florence Stove Company, Boston. Division Offices: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, Baltimore, New Orleans, Dallas, 
Detroit, Columbus, Kansas City. 


FLORENCE 
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Always preserving 
the flavors of choice foods 
ANCHOR CAPS 





VERY EASY TO REMOVE 


It is simple and easy to remove Anchor Caps with 
the hook on your own opener, as well as with our 
Anchor Opener. Place the hook well under the cap 
and lift up gently. Repeat this at several points 
around the cap, and it’s off before you realize it. 


VERY EASY TO REMOVE 








ANCHOR CAPS 


‘O° TASTE, says the progressive 
food packer, “of sea-food packed 
in glass . . . and you'll always buy it in 
glass. Like more than a hundred other 
glass-packed foods—pickles, peanut but- 
ter, olives, vegetables, fruits and meats— 
the flavor is better. The soundness and 
natural colors are evident. Before you 
buy, you will see the food itself in full 
measures, not the outside of a package. 
Naturally, glass packed products are cho- 
sen from the top grades. Only the best 
is good enough for glass. 


“To keep the freshness and the natural 
goodness of these foods intact until you 
are ready for them, I seal them with An- 
chor Caps. Then I know that they will 
reach your table exactly as they leave my 
factory. No hands can touch them. No 
samples can be taken. These air-tight, 
leak-proof seals have proved to more than 
1500 packers that they are the most de- 
pendable caps obtainable. They protect 
me against spoilage and losses. They are 
economical in cost and are applied easily 
and quickly. They help me to sell fine 


foods to you at moderate prices.” 


Look for the sturdy, gold-lacquered An- 
chor Caps on your grocer’s shelves. They 
always seal choice foods. 


Anchor Cap & Closure Corporation 
Long Island City, New York + Toronto, Canada 


Anchor Openers are sold by all KROGER, 
AMERICAN, NATIONAL TEA, SAFEWAY 
and DOMINION stores and many other grocers. Or, 


SE THIS COUPON 
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“No,” said Soames with emphasis, 
“don’t have anything out. I may be mis- 
taken. There’s everything against it; she 
knows which side her bread is buttered.” 

“Don’t!” said Michael, and got up. 

Soames looked at him. ‘‘She’s got a 
strong affection for you; it’s just feverish- 
ness, if it’s anything. Take it like a man 
and keep quiet.”” He was talking to the 
young man’s back now, and found it easier. 
““She was always aspoiled child, you know; 
spoiled children get things into their heads, 
but it doesn’t amount to anything. Can’t 
you get her interested in these slums?” 

Michael turned round. ‘‘ How far has it 
gone?” 

“There you go!”’ said Soames. “‘Not any 
way so far as I know. I only happened to 
see her dancing with him last night at that 
hotel and noticed her—her expression.” 

The word “‘eyes” had seemed somehow 
too extravagant. 

“There’s always his wife,’”’ he added 
quickly, ‘‘she’s an attractive little thing; 
and he’s going to farm down there they 
tell me. That'll take him all his time. 
How would it be if I took Fleur to Scot- 
land for August and September? With 
this strike on, there’ll be some places in 
the market still.” 


“ATO, SIR. It must go to a finish, one 
way or the other. That’s only put- 
ting off the evil day.” 

Soames did not answer for some time. 
At last he said “‘It’s never any good to 
meet trouble halfway. You young people 
are always ina hurry. One can do things, 
but one can’t undo them. It’s not,’ he 
went on shyly, “as if this were anything 
new—an unfortunate old business revived 
for the moment; it’ll die away again as 
it did before if it’s properly left alone. 
Plenty of exercise, and keep her mind well 
occupied. Promise me, anyway, to keep 
what I’vesaid to yourself, and do nothing 
rash.” 

Michael shook his head. “‘I can’t prom- 
ise anything; it must depend, but I’ll re- 
member your advice, sir.” 

And with this Soames had to be con- 
tent. Acting on that instinct, born of love, 
which guided him in his dealings with 
Fleur, he bade her an almost casual fare- 
well, and next day returned to Mapledur- 
ham. He detailed to Annette everything 
that was not of importance, for to tell her 
what was would never do. 

His home in these last days of July was 
pleasurable; and almost at once he went 
out fishing in the punt. There, in contem- 
plation of his line and the gliding water, 
green with reflection, he felt rested. Bul- 
rushes, water lilies, dragon flies, and the 
cows in his own fields, the incessant cooing 
of the wood pigeons—with their precious 
“Take two cows, David!’’—the distant 
buzz of his gardener’s lawn mower, the 
splash of a water rat, shadows lengthening 
out from the poplars and the willow trees, 
the scent of grass and of elder flowers 
bright along the banks, and the slow drift 
of the white river clouds—peaceful—very 
peaceful; and something of Nature’s calm 
entered his soul, so that the disappearance 
of his float recalled him to reality with a 
jerk. 

“It’ll be uneatable,” he thought, wind- 
ing at his line. 


XXVIII 


OMEDY the real thing? Was it? Mi- 

chael wondered. In saying to Soames 
that he could not wait and see he had ex- 
pressed a very natural abhorrence. Watch, 
spy, calculate—he could not! To go to 
Fleur and ask for a frank exposure of her 
feelings was what he would have liked to 
do; but he could not help knowing the 
depth of his father-in-law’s affection and 
concern, and the length of his head; and 
he had sufficient feeling to hesitate before 
imperiling what was as much old For- 
syte’s happiness as his own. 

The “‘old boy” had behaved so decently 
in pulling up his roots and going round 
the world with Fleur that every consider- 
ation was due to him. It remained, then, 
to wait without attempting to see—hard- 
est of all courses because ‘least active. 


*‘Keep her mind well occupied!” So easy! 
Recollecting his own prenuptial feelings, 
he did not see how it was possible. And 
Fleur’s was a particularly difficult mind 
to occupy with anything except that on 
which she had set her heart. 

The slums? No! She possessed one of 
those eminently sane natures which re- 
jected social problems as fruitless and in- 
calculable. An immediate job, like the 
canteen, in which she could shine a little, 
she would perform beautifully; but she 
would never work for a remote object, 
without shining! He could see her clear 
eyes looking at the slums as they had 
looked at Foggartism and his experiment 
with the out-of-works. He might take 
her to see Hilary and Aunt May, but it 
would be futile in the end. 


IGHT brought the first acute trouble. 

What were to be hisrelations with her 
if her feelings were really engaged else- 
where? To wait and not see meant contin- 
uation of the married state. He suspected 
Soames of having wished to counsel that. 
Whipped by longing, stung and half 
numbed by a jealousy he must not show, 
and unwishful to wound her, he waited for 
a sign, feeling as if she must know why he 
was waiting. He received it and was glad, 
but it did not convince him. Still —— 

He woke much lighter in spirit. 

At breakfast he asked her what she 
would like to do now that she was back 
and the season over. Did this slum 
scheme amuse her at all? Because if so, 
there was a lot to do in it; she would find 
Hilary and May great sports. ‘Rather! 
Anything really useful, Michael.” 

He took her round to the Meads. The 
result was better than he had hoped. 

His uncle and aunt were human build- 
ings the like of which Fleur had not yet 
encountered—positively fashioned, con- 
creted in tradition, but freely exposed to 
sun and air, tiled with taste and win- 
dowed with humor. Michael, with some- 
thing of their make-up, had neither their 
poise nor active certainty. Fleur recog- 
nized at once that those two dwelt in unity 
unlike any that she knew, as if, in their 
twenty-odd years together, they had 
welded a single instrument to carry out a 
new discovery—the unself-conscious day. 
They were not fools, yet cleverness in their 
presence seemed jejune and as if unre- 
lated to reality. 

With her natural intelligence, Fleur ad- 
mired them. They were good but they were 
not dull. Very odd! Admiring them, she 
could not help making up to them. Their 
attitude in life, she recognized, was su- 
perior to her own, and she was prepared to 
pay at least lip service. But lip service 
cut no ice in the Meads. Hand, foot, 
intellect and heart were the matter-of- 
course requirements. To occupy her mind, 
however, she took the jobs given her. 


HE had been at it more than a week 

before she had an idea. “‘ You know, 
Michael, I feel I should be ever so much 
more interested if Iran a place of my own 
in the country—a sort of resthouse that I 
could make attractive for girls who wanted 
air and that.” 

To Michael, remembering the canteen, 
it seemed an idea indeed. To Fleur it 
seemed more—a ‘“‘lease and release,” as 
her father might have put it. Her schem- 
ing mind had seen the possibilities. She 
would be able to go there without let or 
cavil, and none would know what she did 
with her time. A base of operations with 
a foolproof title was essential for a rela- 
tionship, however innocent, with Jon. She 
began at once to learn to drive the car, for 
the resthouse must not be so near him as 
to excite suspicion. She approached her 
father on the finance of the matter. 

At first doubtfully and then almost cor- 
dially Soames approved. If he would pay 
the rent and rates of the house she would 
manage the rest out of her own pocket. 
She could not have bettered such a policy 
by way of convincing him that her interest 
was genuine, for he emphatically dis- 
trusted the interest of people in anything 
that did not cost them money. 
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30 Day Weight 
Control Program 


Free 


Nothing to Buy 
Just send Coupon 

























FroLLowiNG this pro- 
gram gives wonderful 
results, and proves one does 
not have to be or become 
too fat, too thin, or illy 
proportioned. It is based on 
the simplest, best, safest 
system of weight control 
known to the medical pro- 
fession. Send for it today. / 
It’s absolutely free. 


| Charming Figure 
Casily Acquired 


Y THIS amazing system (the result of the Weight 
Control Conference held in the N. Y. Academy 
of Medicine) you can weigh what you want and 

take off or put on weight where desired. Approved 
by physicians. Endorsed by thousands. Following 
the 30-Day Program will enable you to take off at 
least 10-pounds and convince you that you can be 
youthfully slender, perfectly formed. 

This Program’ (complete with daily menus, exer- 
cises, instructions) is given 
you by the makers of the 
Health-O-Meter Automatic 
Scale that makes weight con- 
trol easy and safe, warns you 
if you are starting to gain or 
lose. 

Procurable at most depart- 
ment, hardware, physicians’ 
supply and drug stores. 


HEALTH-O-METER 


BEES SS SSSESERRRES ESE RBBB 
Continental Scale Works, Dept. 12-E 
5703 S. Claremont Ave., Chicago, III. 


Without cost or obligation to me, send me 
your 30-Day Weight Control Program. 
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Send for this Book of 
New Sewing Ideas 


Years newest Sewing Book— No. 

18—is ready! Home sewers know what 
that means! This year more fascinating and 
original than ever. 28 pages of brand-new 
ideas. Clever things, easy to make—negli- 
gees, dresses, hats, bathing suits, children’s 
outfits, collars, table linens, curtains, door 
stops, smart new sleeves. New monograms, 
lingerie, toys, purses, pillows, quilts, trim- 
mings, decorative stitches, etc: More than 
135 attractive novelties that any woman can 
make—and make easily—with Wright’s 

. Bias Fold Tape. 


SEND 10c IN STAMPS 


for a copy of the new book, with a 3-yd. sam- 
ple of Wright’s fast color percale tape in your 
choice of these colors: Nile, Pink, Yellow, 
Linen, Gray, Light Blue, Orange, Red, Navy, 
Yale, Emerald, Lavender, Old 

Rose, Copenhagen, Tan, Reseda, 
Brown, Peach, Gold, Black, White. /aauui8 
Which color do YOU prefer? BIAS FOLD 14Pt 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CoO., \Nia 
Mfrs. Dept. 108 Orange, N. J. 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE () \|_ 


a 


4 Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direc! 
2 from Van't Hof & Blokker, Limmen, Holland, over 5? 
years in American trade. Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 
Prices F.O.B. New York and Toronto. NoCustoms 
Catalogue and booklet on bulb growing on request. 
Representative for United States and Canada 
8. B. McCREADY, 430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto, C® 
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+) Why his clothes 
' need this care 


‘Rosy, gurgling babies—of course 
their little garments must be 
sweet and clean—and never irri- 
tating to tender skin. 








The soap we use is so especially 
\ important! For many soaps con- 
tain alkalis that may stay in 
clothes—inflame delicate skin. 
: To be absolutely safe, the fa- 
e i mous Maternity Center of New 
York uses Lux for ail baby’s 
things—clothes, bottles, blankets, 





























ct toys. Lux has zo harmful alkali. 
tand fy Instant, rich, sparkling Lux suds 
te cleanse gently, without rubbing, 
a as leave little garments soft, un- 
an be 
shrunken, safe for baby! 
exer- a 
given I “And,” the Center says, “Lux 
a = is a truly sanitary form of soap— 
ttcon- fF because, unlike cake soap the 
1s you : : rr 
ainor | same Lux is never used twice. 
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OT a moth hole! Immaculate, 
+ N unblemished. Simply because 
it had been sprayed with Fly-Tox. 
ly-Tox kills moths, the eggs and 
the larvae. Fragrant, stainless, 
safe, dependable, sure, Fly- 
lox is used all over the world. 


Fly-Tox is the scientific insec- 
ticide developed at ellon 
Institute of Industrial Research 
by Rex Fellowship. 
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A careful study of the map suggested to 
her the neighborhood of Dorking. Box 
Hill had a reputation for air and beauty, 
and was within an hour’s fast drive of 
Wansdon. In the next three weeks she 
found and furnished a derelict house, ram- 
bling and cheap, close to the road on the 
London side of Box Hill, with a good gar- 
den and stables that could be converted 
easily. She completed her education with 
the car, and engaged a couple who could 
be left in charge with impunity. She con- 
sulted Michael and the Hilarys freely. 
The Meads Rest House, as it was called, 
was opened at the end of August. 

All this time she possessed her soul with 
only the scantiest news of Jon. A letter 
from Holly told her that negotiations for 
Green Hill Farm were hanging fire over the 
price, though Jon was more and more 
taken with it, and Anne becoming more 
rural and more English. Rondavel was in 
great form again and expected to win at 
Doncaster. Val had already taken a long 
shot about him for the Derby next year. 

Fleur replied in a letter so worded as to 
give the impression that she had no other 
interest in the world just then but her new 
scheme. They must all drive over and see 
whether her Rest House didn’t beat the 
canteen. She wished to convey the feeling 
that she had no fears of herself, no alarm 
in the thought of Jon; and that her work 
in life was serious. 


ICHAEL, never wholly deserted by 

the naiveté of a good disposition, was 
more and more deceived. To him her mind 
seemed really occupied; and certainly her 
body, for she ran up from Dorking almost 
daily and spent the week-ends with him 
either at The Shelter, where Kit 
was installed with his grand- 
parents, or at Lippinghall, 
where they always made 
afussof her. Rowing her 
on the river in bland 
weather, Michael 
recaptured a feel- 
ing of security. Old 
Forsyte must have 
let his imagination 
run away with him; 
the old boy was rather 
like a hen where Fleur 
was concerned, clucking 
and turning an inflamed 
eye on everything that came 
near. Parliament had risen, and 
slum-conversion work was now all that he 
was doing. These days on that river, which 
he ever associated with his wooing, were the 
happiest he had spent since the strike be- 
gan—the strike that in narrowed form 
dragged wearyingly on, so that people 
ceased to mention it, the weather being 
warm. And Soames? By his daughter’s 
tranquil amiability he, too, was tranquil- 
ized. He would look at Michael and say 
nothing, in accordance with the best Eng- 
lish traditions, and his own dignity. It 
was he who revived the idea of Fleur’s be- 
ing painted by June’s “lame duck.” He 
felt it would occupy her mind still further. 
He would like, however, to see the fel- 
low’s work first, though he supposed it 
would mean a visit to June’s. 

“If she were to be out,” he said to 
Fleur, “I shouldn’t mind having a look 
round her studio.” 

“Shall I arrange that, then, dad?” 

“Not too pointedly,”’ said Soames; ‘“‘or 
she’ll get into a fantod.” 


CCORDINGLY at the following week- 

end Fleur said to him, “‘If you’ll come 

up with me on Monday, dear, we'll go 

round. The Raphaelite will be in but June 

won’t. She doesn’t want to see you any 
more than you want to see her.” 

They went up inhis car. After forming 
his opinion Soames was to return and 
Fleur to goon home. The Raphaelite met 
them at the head of the stairs. To Soames 
he suggested a bullfighter—not that he had 
ever seen one in the flesh—with his short 
whiskers, and his broad pale face which 
wore the expression, “If you suppose your- 
self capable of appreciating my work you 
make a mistake.”” Soames’ face, on the 











other hand, wore the expression, “If 
you suppose that I want to see your work 
you make a greater.”’ And, leaving him to 
Fleur, he began to look around. He was 
not unfavorably impressed. The work had 
turned its back on modernity. The sur- 
faces were smooth, the drawing in perspec- 
tive, the coloring full. He perceived a new 
note, or rather the definite revival of an 
old one. The chap had undoubted talent; 
whether it would go down in these days he 
did not know, but its texture was more 
agreeable to live with than any he had 
seen for some time. When he came to the 
portrait of June he stood for a minute 
with his head on one side, and then said 
with a pale smile, ‘‘ You’ve got her to the 
life.’ It pleased him to think that June 
had evidently not seen in it what he saw. 
But when his eyes fell on the picture of 
Anne his face fell too, and he looked 
quickly at Fleur, who said, ‘‘Yes, dad? 
What do you think of that?” 

The thought had flashed through 
Soames’ mind: “‘Is it to get in touch with 
him that she’s ready to be painted?’”’ 

“Finished?” he asked. 

The Raphaelite answered, “Yes. Going 
down to them tomorrow.” 


OAMES’ face rose again. That risk was 

over then! “Quite clever!”? he mur- 
mured. ‘The lily’s excellent.”” And he 
passed on to a sketch of the woman who 
had opened the door to them. 

‘““That’s recognizable! Not at all bad.” 

In these quiet ways he made it clear 
that, while he approved on the whole, he 
was not going to pay any extravagant 
price. He took an opportunity when Fleur 
was out of hearing, and said, ‘‘So you want 

to paint my daughter. What’s 
your figure?” 
“A hundred and fifty.” 
“Rather tall for these 
days. You’re a young 
man. However—so 
long as you make a 
good thing of it.” 

The Raphaelite 

bowed ironically. 

““Yes,’’ said Soames, 

“T dare say you think 

all your geese are 
swans—never met a 
painter who didn’t. You 
won’t keep her sitting long; 
she’s busy. That’s agreed then. 
Good-by! Don’t come down.” 

As they went out he said to Fleur, “I’ve 
fixed that. You can begin sitting when 
you like. His work’s better than you’d 
think from the look of him. Forbidding 
chap, I call him.” 

“A painter has to be forbidding, dad; 

otherwise people would think he was cadg- 
ing.” 
““Something in that,’’ said Soames. “I’ll 
get back now, as you won’t let me take 
you home. Good-by! Take care of your- 
self, and don’t overdo it.’”’ And, receiving 
her kiss, he got into the car. 

Fleur began to walk toward her east- 
ward bound bus as his car moved west, 
nor did he see her stop, give him some law, 
then retrace her steps to June’s. 


XXIX 


UST as ina very old world to find things 

or people of pure descent is impossible, 
so with actions; and the psychologist who 
traces them to single motives is like 
Soames, who believed that his daughter 
wanted to be painted in order that she 
might see herself hanging on a wall. Ev- 
erybody he knew had themselves hung 
sooner or later, and generally sooner. Yet 
Fleur, though certainly not averse to be- 
ing hung, had motives that were hardly 
single. In the service of complexity she 
went back to June’s. That little lady, who 
had been lurking in her bedroom so as not 
to meet her kinsman, was in high feather. 

“Of course the price is nominal,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Harold ought really to be getting 
every bit as much for his portraits as Thom 
or Lippen. Still, it’s so important for him 
to be making something while he’s waiting 
to take his real place. What have you 
come back for?” 
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~ Baby health 
with this 
Je Ever hot / 


Cereal—baby’s first solid food— 
must be cooked a long time. Slow 
cooked in the Everhot, cereals are prop- 
erly cooked—develop a rich flavor— 
more nutriment. Started at night the 
breakfast cereal is ready, piping hot, 
the first thing in the morning. 


Everhot Jr., the electric cooker, will 
turn out a six-pound roast—crusty, 
tender and juicy. It will bake and 
boil. It will cook a whole meal. For 
soups, for children’s meals, for health- 
ful “waterless” cooking—for better 
results with less work, legions of 
users find nothing will take the place 
of an Everhot. 


May be used as.a thermal jar on 
picnics and motor trips. Sold by elec- 
tric service companies, department and 
hardware stores almost everywhere. 


Fverhot 


‘Electricity is your cheapest servant’’ 


» 








Enjoy the convenience and 
cleanliness of electric cooking 
with this Everhot Electric 
Range—a compact yet com- 
plete electric range that oper- 
ates on ordinary home current. 
Fits the requirements of small 
kitchens and summer: homes 
especially. Low priced. Eco- 
nomical to use. 





Hot cakes at table with 
the Everhot Electric Grid- 
dle. Bright, heavy cast 
aluminum top. Everhot 
appliances include table 
stoves and hot plates, 
cookers and heaters. 


Get this Book 


Send the coupon for “Savory Dishes’’ 
—new recipes ‘and suggestions. 












The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 
1535 Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio 


Name 





Address.. 





City. 





Dealers write for details. 
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 snsichered a Runtry Szaple 
by Women who Cook Well 





Pav: you ever felt that the really 
successful cooks you knew were in a 
class by themselves—a charmed circle 
you might never hope to enter? If so, 
you will be glad to hear about Camp- 
fire marshmallows. Just as surely as 
the sun rises in the morning, they will 
help you to make dishes that are as 
attractive and delicious as the crea- 
tions of the most successful cook. 
And here’s the way. 


Famous cooks consider Campfire 
marshmallows one of their pantry 
staples, as important as sugar, or 
flour. They use these great, pure- 
white marshmallows almost every 
day in the dishes they prepare. Camp- 
fires add the extra taste, the extra at- 
tractiveness, that makes the difference. 
They have a pure food base that blends 
with any other food. 


This recipe will show you how to 
whip Campfires into fluffy lightness to 
take the place of whipped cream. Then 
pile it on 28 of shortcake combined 
with tart, red strawberries. Use them 
in salads, desserts, fruit cocktails, to- 
mato soup or hot chocolate. Soon you 
will find you cannot do without them. 





What to expect of good marshmallows 


XN 


Notice the modern Campfire packages. 

Sealed tins that keep them fresher than 

ordinary marshmallows, with card- 

board partitions that keep them whole, 
dainty and fluffy. 


Cut a.Campfire right through the center. 
You will see that it is lighter and cream- 
ier than any other marshmallow you have 
ever seen. 


Only the best ingredients 
obtainable are used. 





CAMPFIRE STRAWBERRY 
SHORTCAKE 


Sift 2 cups of flour, measure and sift again 
with 4 tsp. baking powder, V4 tsp. salt and 1 
tbsp. sugar. Chop in fine 1 tbsp. butter and 3 
thsp. lard and moisten with 34 cup milk. Roll 
out to V4 inch thickness on board. Bake in two 
pie tins in an oven 450° F. for 15 minutes. 
** Butter the cakes when baked and put together, 
spreading crushed fresh strawberries between 
and on top. **Whip the whites of two eggs. 
Add 2 thsp. sugar and whip until stiff. Add 
2 more tbsp. sugar and beat 2 minutes. Add 
2 more thsp. sugar. When meringue is light 
and stiff, fold in V4 lb. Campfires cut in quar- 
ters. Pile lightly on top and serve. 


Campfires come in convenient size 
packages and 12-o0z. and 5-lb. air-tight 
tins. You can get them from your 
grocer, druggist or confectioner. Write 
us for the new Campfire recipe booklet. 


For new, interesting desserts that take but a 
moment to fix, for delicious sandwich spreads 
combined with jam or peanut butter, for perfect 
home-made sundaes—use Campfire. Marshmal- 
low Creme. It is pure-white, rich and smooth. 
It does not evaporate. It is free from air bubbles. 
It keeps indefinitely. It cannot ferment. 

Campfire Marshmallow Creme is made with 
fresh egg whites—not dehydrated egg albumen! 
Try @ 12-02%. can. 


THe CAMPFIRE CORPORATION 
Cambridge, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Montreal, Can. 


May, 1928 








Mrs. Gladys Williams, Domestic Science Dept. L-s 

THE CAMPFIRE CORPORATION 

804 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Enclosed find 

O) 4c in stamps for Campfire recipe booklet by Mrs. 
Gladys Williams. 

) 10c in stamps for regular 10c package of marsh- 
mallows and recipe booklet. 

Name__ 





Address 











‘Partly for the pleasure of seeing you,” 
said Fleur, “‘and partly because we forgot 
to arrange the first sitting. I think my 
best time would be three o’clock.”’ 

“Yes,” murmured June doubtfully, not 
so much from doubt as from not having 
suggested it herself. “‘I think Harold 
could manage that. Isn’t his work exqui- 
site?’”’ 

“T particularly like the thing he’s done 
of Anne. It’s going down to them tomor- 
row, I hear.” 

“Yes; Jon’s coming to fetch it.” 

Fleur looked hastily into the little dim 
mirror to see that she was keeping expres- 
sion off her face. 

“What do you think I ought to wear?” 

June’s gaze swept her from side to side. 

“Oh! I expect he’ll want an artificial 
scheme with you.” 

“Exactly! But what color? One must 
come in something.” 

“We'll go up and ask him.” 

The Raphaelite was standing before his 
picture of Anne. 

He turned and looked at them, with- 
out precisely saying ‘Good Lord! These 
women!” and nodded gloomily at the sug- 
gestion of three o’clock. 

“What do you want her in?” asked 
June. 


HE Raphaelite stared at Fleur as if 

determining where her ribs left off and 
her hip bones began. “Gold and silver,” 
he said at last. 

June clasped her hands. 

“Now isn’t that extraordinary? He’s 
seen through youatonce. Your gold-and- 
silver room. Harold, how did you?” 

‘“‘I happen to have an old Folly 
dress,”’ said Fleur, ‘‘silver and gold, with 
bells, that I haven’t worn since I was mar- 
ried.” 

“A Folly!” cried June. ‘‘The very 
thing if it’s pretty! Some are hideous, of 
course.” 

‘Oh, it’s pretty, and makes a charming 
sound.” 

“He can’t paint that,” said June. Then 
added dreamily, ‘‘But you could suggest 
it, Harold—like Leonardo.” 

“Leonardo!” 

“Oh! Of course, I know, he ——”’ 

The Raphaelite interrupted. ‘Don’t 
make your face up,” he said to Fleur. 

“No,” murmured Fleur. ‘‘ June, I do so 
like that of Anne. Has it struck you that 
she’s sure to want Jon painted now?” 

“‘Of course. I’ll makehim promise when 
he comes tomorrow.” 

‘‘He’s going to begin farming, you know; 
he’ll make that an excuse. Men hate being 
painted.” 

‘Oh, that’sallnonsense,’”’said June. “In 
old days they loved it. Anyway Jon must 
sit. They’ll make a splendid pair.” 

Behind the Raphaelite’s back Fleur bit 
her lip. 

‘He must wear a turn-down shirt. Blue, 
don’t you think, Harold—to go with his 
hair?” 

“Pink, with green spots,’’ muttered the 
Raphaelite. 

“Then three o’clock tomorrow?”’ said 
Fleur hastily. 

June nodded. ‘“‘Jon’s coming to lunch, 
so he’ll be gone before you come.” 

“All right then. Au revoir!” 

She held her hand out to the Raphaelite, 
who seemed surprised at the gesture. 

““Good-by, June!”’ 


JUNE came suddenly close and kissed her 
on the chin. At that moment the lit- 
tle lady’s face looked soft and pink, and 
her eyes soft; her lips were warm, too, as 
if she were warm all through. } 
Fleur went away thinking, “‘Ought I to 
have asked her not to tell Jon I was going 
to be painted?” But surely June, the 
warm, the single-eyed, would never tell Jon 
anything that might stop him being useful 
to her Raphaelite. She stood, noting the 
geography around The Poplars. The only 
approach to this backwater was by a road 
that dipped into it and came out again. 
Just here she would not be seen from the 
house, and could see Jon leaving after 
lunch, whichever way he went. But then 


he would have to take a taxi, for the pic- 
ture. It struck her bitterly that she, who 
had been his first adored, should have to 
scheme to see him. But if she didn’t she 
would never see him. Ah, what a ninny 
she had been at Wansdon in those old days 
when her room was next to his. One little 
act, and nothing could have kept him from 
her for all time—not his mother nor theold 
feud, not her father, nothing; and then 
there had been no vows of hers or his, no 
Michael, no Kit, no nymph-eyed girl in 
barrier between them; nothing but youth 
and innocence. And it seemed to her that 
youth and innocence were overrated. 

She lit on no plan by which she could 
see him without giving away the fact that 
she had schemed. She would have to pos- 
sess her soul a little longer. Let him once 
get his head into the painter’s noose, and 
there would be not one but many chances. 


HE arrived at three o’clock with her 

Folly’s dress and was taken into June’s 
bedroom to put it on. “It’s just right,” 
said June; “delightfully artificial. Harold 
will love it.” 

“I wonder,” said Fleur. The Raphael- 
ite’s temperament had not yet struck her 
as very loving. They went up to the stu- 
dio without having mentioned Jon. 

The portrait of Anne was gone. And 
when June went to fetch “the exact 
thing ’”’ to cover a bit of background, Fleur 
said at once, ‘‘ Well, are you going to paint 
my cousin Jon?” 

The Raphaelite nodded. “‘He didn’t 
want to be, but she made him.” 

“When do you begin?” 

“Tomorrow,” said the Raphaelite. 
““He’s coming every morning for a week. 
What’s the good of a week?” 

“Tf he’s only got a week I should have 
thought he’d better stay here.” 

“He won’t without his wife, and his 
wife’s got a cold.” 

“Oh!” said Fleur, and she thought rap- 
idly. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be more convenient, 
then, for him to sit early in the afternoons? 
I could come in the mornings; in fact, I’d 
rather—one feels fresher. June could give 
him a trunk call.” 


HE Raphaelite uttered what she 

judged to be an approving sound. 
When she left she said to June: ‘I want 
to come at ten every morning; then I get 
my afternoons free for my Rest House down 
at Dorking. Couldn’t you get Jon to come 
in the afternoons instead? It would suit 
him better. Only don’t let him know I’m 
being painted—my picture won’t be recog- 
nizable for a week, anyway.” 

“Oh,” said June, “you’re quite wrong, 
there. Harold always gets an unmistak- 
able likeness at once; but of course he'll 
put it face to the wall—he always does 
while he’s at work on a picture.” 

“‘Good! He’s made quite a nice start. 
Then if you’ll telephone to Jon I’ll come 
tomorrow at ten.’”’ And for yet another 
day she possessed her soul. On the day 
after she nodded at a canvas whose face 
was to the wall, and asked, ‘‘Do you find 
my cousin a good sitter?” 

“No,” said the Raphaelite; “he takes 
no interest. Got something on his mind, 
I should think.” 

“‘He’s a poet, you know,” said Fleur. 

The Raphaelite gave her an epileptic 
stare. ‘‘Poet! His head’s the wrong 
shape—too much jaw, and the eyes too 
deep in.” 

“But his hair! Don’t you find him an 
attractive subject?” 

“Attractive!” replied the Rafaelite.‘‘1 
paint anything, whether it’s pretty or ugly 
as sin. Look at Raphael’s Pope—did you 
ever see a better portrait, or an uglier 
man? Ugliness is not attractive, but it’s 
there.” 

“‘That’s obvious,” said Fleur. 

“‘I state the obvious. The only real nov- 
elties now are platitudes. That’s why my 
work seems new. People have got so far 
away from the obvious that it startles 
them—nothing else does. I advise you to 
think that over.” 


(Continued on Page 207) 
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T IS evident at a glance that 
thelines and appointments of 
Dodge Brothers Victory Six were 
conceived with feminine approv- 
al distinctly in mind. 


Long, rakish and ultra-modern 
in design, with exquisite taste 
lavished on every smallest detail 
of equipment, The Victory 
possesses that indefinable some- 
thing known as charm. 


You are aware, before you open 
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$1095 


COUPE-BROUGHAM, F. O. B. DETROIT 


a Victory door, that the interior 
will prove luxurious and inviting. 
And you detect the art of the 
decorator in the tasteful har- 
mony of The Victory colors, 
the rich quality of the uphol- 
stery and the chaste propriety of 
the hardware. 


It is distinctly pleasing, also, to 
reflect that The Victory has been 
accepted as a personal car by 
women accustomed to the 
costliest. 


IN Wg 
DESIGNED FOR FEMININE APPROVAL 


Its modish originality, easy han- 
dling and notable comfort have 
won social approval everywhere 
—particularly as the trend is so 
definitely toward a car of mod- 
erate size and price. 


Moreover, The Victory, mechan- 
ically, is unlike any other motor 
car in the world—a fact that will 
interest you far more after you 
have driven this remarkable car 
over the roughest road you 
know. 


TheN/ I CTO RY SIX 


2:2 7.8 & 2 S 
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Roofs that add charm to a 
cottage, or distinction 
to a large house - - - 


IRST of all, your home must look well. Modern 

taste demands color in the roof. But it must be 
harmonious color, soft, warm, smart because of its 
simplicity. Such are the colors of Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles. They are natural rock colors as 
everlasting as the shingles themselves. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are unharmed by 
the elements. Fire, wind and water cannot hurt them. 
They will not burn, curl, rot or leak. They make a 
roof that is really permanent—one under which your 
grandchildren’s children may play. Yet their first cost 
is low, and it ends your roofing expense. 


“Permanent Charm—Always Fireproof 


The thick, sturdy construction of these Shingles and 
their pleasing texture is unique. Roofs covered with 
them have the ‘‘shadow lines’’—the subtle note of 
quality that good taste demands. 

These Shingles satisfy the desire for beauty which 
you share with all who take pride in their homes. To 
win the battle against fire and decay, to adorn your 
home—roof your new house or re-roof your present 
home with Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. Which- 
ever you do you will have laid a roof that will never 
have to be replaced. You will have added to your 
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home, and to your neighborhood, a touch of uno& 
trusive beauty which will be permanent. 


There’s no mystery about roofing 


Roofing is either fireproof or it is not. Either it is 
permanent or it is of uncertain life. Either it is solid, 
thick, distinguished, smart; or it is thin, cheap looking, 
commonplace. Either it is an ornament to your house 
or something unpleasant to the eye. 


Everyone knows asbestos will not burn. Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos Shingles are really fireproof. Asphalt 
shingles are “‘fire resistant.’’ Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles are permanent. Asphalt shingles require re- 
placements. Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are 
solid and substantial to look at. 


Put Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles on your roof. 
Any contractor or building material or lumber dealer 
can furnish you Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. If 
he does not stock them he can get them from one of 
our Authorized Distributors. Be sure to get the cer- 
tificate which goes with every genuine Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingle roof. Your roof will then be recorded, 
together with the name of the roofer and that of the 
dealer who supplied the Shingles. This certificate 
insures you the protection of our full guarantee. 


JOHNS- MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS 


SHINGLES 


Brake LinING AND INSULATIONS OF ENDURING FirnepRoor ASBESTOS 
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THE distinctive effects eas- 
ily obtained with Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles 
are well illustrated by the 
roof colors of this house at 
New. Rochelle, N. Y. This 
roofis of Colorblende Shin- 
gles in random exposures. 
The cottage below shows 
the pleasing and economical 
French style of roofing by 
the use of Johns-Manville 
Hexagonal Asbestos 
Shingles. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
MASTER OF ASBESTOS 


Johns-Manville was the pioneer developer 
Without the many uses to 
which this remarkable mineral is now put, 
modern industry could not exist, nor would 
modern life be as comfortable as it is. 

Improved Asbestocel, which insulates the 
heating pipes in modern homes and saves 
tons of coal, high pressure insulations for 
the great steam mains of power plants and 
large buildings are Johns-Manville prod- 
ucts. So also is Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Brake Lining —a dependable, powerful, 
positive control for motor cars at all 
speeds. Hundreds of other Johns-Manville 
Asbestos products save money and trouble 
for engineers, and for railroad and indus- 
trial executives. 


FREE—Booklet of Color 
Combinations for Roofs 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP., Dept. R-32 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Ltd., Toronto 


(Mail coupon to branch nearest you) 
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Send me your free booklet showing how 
to choose the roof most suitable for my house. 
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(Continued from Page 204) 


“I’m sure there’s a lot in it,” said Fleur. 

*‘Of course,” said the Raphaelite, ‘‘a 
platitude has to be stated with force and 
clarity. If you can’t do that you’d better 
go on slopping around and playing parlor 
tricks like the Ga-gaists. They’re a ba- 
thetic lot, trying to prove that cocktails 
are a better drink than old brandy. I met 
a man last night who told me he’d spent 
four years writing twenty-two lines of 
poetry that nobody can understand. How’s 
that for bathos? 

‘‘But it’ll make him quite a reputation, 
till somebody writes twenty-three lines in 
five years still more unintelligible. Hold 
your head up. .. . Your cousin’s a silent 
beggar.” 

“Silence is quite a quality,” said Fleur. 

The Raphaelite grinned. ‘‘ I suppose you 
think I haven’t got it. But you’re wrong, 
madam. Not long ago I went a fortnight 
without opening my lips except to eat and 
say yes or no. She got quite worried.” 

“‘T don’t think you’re very nice to her,”’ 
said Fleur. 

“No, I’m not. She’s after my soul. 
That’s the worst of women—saving your 
presence; they’re not content with their 
own.” 

‘“‘Perhaps they haven’t any,” said Fleur. 

“The Mohammedan view—well, there 
was always something in it. A woman’s 
always after the soul of a man, a child or 
a dog. Men are content with their own 
souls and with wanting other people’s 
bodies.” 

“I’m more interested in your platitu- 
dinal theory, Mr. Blade.” 


““(*AN’T afford to be interested in the 

other,eh? Strikeshome? Turn your 
shoulder a bit, will you? No, to the 
left. . . . Well, it’s a platitude that a 
woman always wants some other soul— 
only people have forgotten it. Look at the 
Sistine Madonna! The baby has a soul of 
its own, and the Ma- 
donna’s trying to have 
the soul of the baby. 


same afternoon. Jon had not gone. Just 
out of the sitter’s chair, he was yawning. 

“Go on, Jon! Every morning I wish 
I had your mouth. Mr. Blade, I left my 
bag; it’s got my check book in it, and I 
shall want it down at Dorking tonight; 
I’ll be half an hour late for my sitting to- 
morrow, I’m afraid. Did you know I was 
your fellow victim, Jon? We've been 
playing ‘Box and Cox.’ How are you? 
I hear Anne’s got a cold. Give her my 
sympathy. Is the picture going well? 
Might I have a peep, Mr. Blade, and see 
how the platitude is coming out? Oh! 
It’s going to be splendid! I can quite see 
the line.” 

“Can you? I can’t.” 

“‘Here’s my wretched bag! If you’ve 
finished, Jon, I could run you out as far 
as Dorking; you’d catch an earlier train. 
Do come and cheer me on my way. 
Haven’t seen you for such ages.” 


ASSING over Hammersmith Bridge, 

Fleur regained the self-possession she 
had never seemed to lose. Shespoke lightly 
of light matters, letting Jon grow accus- 
tomed to proximity. 

“I go down every evening about this 
time, to see to my chores, and drive up in 
the morning early. So any afternoon you 
like I can tote you—isn’t that the word 
they use down South?—as far as Dorking. 
Why shouldn’t we see a little of each other 
in a friendly way, Jon?” 

“When we do, it doesn’t seem to make 
for happiness, Fleur.”’ 

“My dear boy, what is happiness? 
Surely life should be as harmlessly full as 
it can be?”’ 

““Harmlessly ?”’ 

“The Raphaelite says you have a ter- 
rible conscience, Jon.” 

“The Raphaelite’s a bounder.”’ 

“Yes, but a clever one. You have 
changed; you usen’t to have that line be- 
tween your eyes, and your jaw’s getting 
too strong. Look, Jon dear, be a friend 
to me, as they say, 
and we won’t think of 





That’s what makes it 
a great picture, apart 
from the line and color. 
It states a great plati- 
tude; but nobody sees 
it now. None of the 
cognoscenti anyway — 
they’re too far gone.” 

“What platitude are 
you going to state in 
your picture of me?” 

“Don’t you worry!” 
said the Raphaelite. 





anything else. I al- 
ways like Wimbledon 
Common—it hasn’t 
been caught up yet. 
Have you bought that 
farm?” 

“Not quite.” 

“‘Let’s go by way of 
Robin Hill and look at 
it through the trees. 
It might inspire you to 
a poem.” 

“T shall never write 
any more verse. It’s 





“There'll be one all 
right when it’s finished, 
though I shan’t know 
what it is while I’m at it. Character will 
out, you know. Like a rest?” 

“Enormously. What platitude did you 
express in the portrait of my cousin’s wife?”’ 

“Coo lummy!” said the Raphaelite. 
“Some catechism!”’ 

“You surely didn’t fail with that pic- 
ture? Wasn’t it platitudinous?”’ 

“Tt got her all right. She’s not a proper 
American.” 

“How?” 

__ “Throws back to something— Irish, per- 
haps, or Breton. There’s nymph in her.” 

“She was brought up in the backwoods, 
I believe,” said Fleur acidly. 

The Raphaelite eyed her. ‘You don’t 
like the lady?” 

_ “Certainly I do, but haven’t you no- 
ticed that picturesque people are generally 
tame? And my cousin—what’s his plati- 
tude to be?” 

“Conscience,” said the Raphaelite; 
“that young man will go far on the straight 
and narrow. He worries.” 

_A sharp movement shook all Fleur’s 
Silver bells. ‘What a dreadful prophecy! 
Shall I stand again?” 


XXX 


FoR yet one more day Fleur possessed 
hersoul; then, at the morning’s sitting, 
accidentally left her vanity bag behind 





| studio. She called for it the 








quite gone.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Jon. 
You only want stir- 
ring up. Don’t I drive well, considering 
I’ve only been at it five weeks?”’ 

“You do everything well, Fleur.” 

“You say that as if you disapproved. 
Do you know we’d never danced together 
before that night at Nettlefold? Shall we 
ever dance together again?” 

“Probably not.” 


“(\PTIMISTIC Jon! That’s right— 
smile. Look! Is that the church 
where you were baptized?” 

‘SE wasn't.” 

“Oh! No. That was the period, of 
course, when people were serious about 
those things. I believe I was done twice 
over—R. C. and Anglican. That’s why 
I’m not so religious as you, Jon.” 

“Religious? I’m not religious.” 

“I fancy you are. You have moral 
backbone anyway.” 

“Really!” 

“Jon, you remind me of American no- 
tices outside their properties: ‘Stop— 
look—take care—keep out!’ I suppose 
you think me a frightful butterfly.” 

“No, Fleur. Far from it. The butterfly 
has no knowledge of a straight line be- 
tween two points.” 

“Now what do you mean by that?” 

“That you set your heart on things.” 

“Did you get that from the Raphaelite?” 

“No, but he confirmed it.” 
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“.- 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, °° there you are V Cones a os eapenien 
” a dozen eggs will spoil just as 

lady, 75 dozen eggs quickly as your year’s supply. 

But there are refrigerators being 
used today that are failing in their 
food-saving service. Wasters of 
ice! Food contaminators! Look at 
your refrigerator . . . isn’t it time 
to get a new one... a Gibson? 
The Gibson is an ideal place to 
keep food safe because it is insu- 
lated with the finest material known 
—pure corkboard. It is the insu- 
lation that manufacturers of elec- 
trical refrigeration units approve. 


Gibson doors lock automatically 
when closed—air-tight. The seam- 
less porcelain lining with rounded 
corners is easy to keep clean and 
sanitary. The trap is one-piece, 
cast aluminum. The patented, flat- 
style shelves permit dishes to slide 
across them without tipping. They 
never rust and are an exclusive 
feature of the Gibson. 


At any time the corkboard-in- 
sulated Gibson can be equipped 
with an ice-making unit. The Gib- 
son comes in all sizes and all 
prices. Snowy white, all-porcelain 
exteriors. Beauti- 
ful wood finishes. 
All-metal cabi- 
nets finished in 
white enamel. 
Write today for 
free copy of 
‘*Food and Ice for 
365 Tomorrows.’’ 
Gibson Refriger- 
ator Co., Green- 
ville, Mich. 
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EAMOUS FEET 


how they're kept 


free from Corns 





IRENE DELROY’S Dancing Feet 


No wonder the stars of 
screen and stage endorse 
Blue-jay. Gifted feet 
must be guarded from 
experiments. And of all 
ways for the treatment of 
corns, Blue-jay is the 
safe and gentle way. 


No chance of injuring delicate skin- 
tissue with an over-application. Each 
plaster is a standardized treatment 
for any corn. You can’t use too much 
or too little. Removes shoe-pressure. 
Stops pain at once. A single plaster 
usually ends the corn, but even a 
stubborn old-timer yields to a second 
or third... The new Bluesjay ... with 
the improved creamy-white pad... 
at all drug stores, at no increase in 
price. For Calluses and Bunions use 
Bluesjay Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THE TNhEew 


Dlue-jay 


© B. & B., 1928 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE 














WAY TO END A CORN 
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MOTHER'S DAY 
MAY 13 
SEND CARDS 


In shops displaying 
this seal you will find 
cards made by members 
of the Greeting Card 
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Forget Her Day?.... Hardly! 


A Mother’s Day Card will fill with 
joy the heart that loves you always 


Association—exquisite 
cards distinguished by 
the work of foremost 
writers and artists. 











“THE HUDSON” $ 
Six-room shingle 
house; bath; _fire- 
place. Can be built 
on payments of * 





“Send For 100 Home Plans-~ 





= 








have a lot clear and some cash we will furnish all lumber and 
other material—you pay on unusually liberal terms. Pay- 


ments include interest—write for full facts. 





Save 30% Labor 
Our Plan-Cut method saves you 
30% laborand 18% lumber waste. 
Highest quality lumber; blue- 
print plans free. Permanent, 
strong construction. Customers 
say they save $200 to $2,000. 


Garages $87 Up 


Plan-Cut. asy 
to build—save 
money. 











Gordon-VanTine 


(Established 1865) 


PLAN-CUT Homes 


This 140-Page 
Book 


shows photos, 
floor plans, speci- 
fications of 100 
distinctive homes 
—Colonial, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, 
American, etc. 
Tells all about 
PLAN-CUT and 
its savings. Also 
ask for Garages, 
Summer Cottages, 
Barns and Poultry 
Houses. 


Easy Monthly Payments! 


You can now own one of these famous Gordon-Van Tine 
Homes and pay for it like rent! Under our new plan if you 


Buy Direct From Mill! 


Gordon-Van Tine Co., 


1133 Case Street 
Davenport, lowa 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
O Please send me Catalogs. 


O Facts 


about Monthly Payment Plan. 





“He did—did he? That young man 
talks too much. Has he expounded to 
you his theory that a woman must possess 
the soul of someone else, and that a man 
is content with their bodies?” 

“He has.” 

“Ts it true?” 

“T hate to agree with him, but I think 
it is, in a way.” 

“Well, I can tell you there are plenty of 
women about now who keep their own 
souls and are content with other people’s 
bodies.” 

“Are you one of them, Fleur?” 

“Ask me another. There’s Robin Hill!” 

The fount of Forsyte song and story 
stood gray and imposing among its trees, 
with the sinking sun aslant on a front 
where green sun blinds were still down. 

Jon sighed. ‘‘I had a lovely time there.” 

“Till I came and spoiled it.” 

“No; that’s blasphemy.” 


LEUR touched hisarm. “ That’s nice of 

you, dear Jon. You always were nice, 
and I shall always love you—in a harmless 
way. The coppice looks jolly. God hada 
brain wave when he invented larches.”’ 

“Yes, Holly says that coppice was my 
grandfather’s favorite spot.” 

“Old Jolyon—who wouldn’t marry his 
beloved because she was consumptive?” 

“‘T never heard that. But he was a great 
old fellow; my father and mother adored 
him.” 

““T’ve seen his photographs—don’t get a 
chin like his, Jon. The Forsytes all have 
such chins. June’s frightens me.” 

*« June is one of the best people on earth.” 

“Oh! Jon, you are horribly loyal.” 

“Ts that an offense?”’ 

“It makes everything terribly earnest 
in a world that isn’t worth it. No, don’t 
quote Longfellow. When you get home 
shall you tell Anne you’ve been driving 
with me?’”’ 

“Why not?” 

“‘She’s uneasy about me as it is, isn’t 
she? You needn’t answer, Jon. But I 
think it’s unfair of her. I want so little, 
and you’re so safe.”’ 

““Safe?’”’ It seemed to Fleur that he 
closed his teeth on the word, and for a 
moment she was happy. 


af OW you’ve got your lion-cub look. 

Do lion cubs have consciences? It’s 
going to berather interesting for the Raph- 
aelite. I think your conscience might 
stop before telling Anne, though. It’s a 
pity to worry her if she has a talent for un- 
easiness.” 

Then, by the silence at her side, she 
knew she had made a mistake. “This is 
where I put in my clutch,” she said, “‘as 
they say in books.”’ And through Epsom 
and Leatherhead they traveled in silence. 


“Do you love England as much as ever, 
Jon?” 

“More.” 

“Tt is a gorgeous country.” 

“The last word I should have used—a 
great and lovely country.”’ 

“Michael says its soul is grass.” 

“Yes, and if I get my farm I’ll break 
some up, all right.” 

“‘T can’t see you as a real farmer.” 

“You can’t see me as a real anything— 
I suppose—just an amateur.” 

“Don’t be horrid! I mean you’re too 
sensitive to be a farmer.”’ 

“No. I want to get down to the earth, 
and I will.” 


““\7OU must be a throwback, Jon. The 

primeval Forsytes were farmers. My 
father wants to take me down and show 
me where they lived.” 

“‘Have you jumped at it?”’ 

“T’m not sentimental; haven’t you 
realized that? I wonder if you’ve realized 
anything about me.”’ And drooping for- 
ward over her wheel, she murmured: 


“Oh! It’s a pity we have to talk like 
this!” 
“You see!” 


“No, you’ve got to let me see you 
sometimes, Jon. This is harmless enough. 
I must and will see you now and then. It’s 
owed to me!”’ 

Tears stood in her eyes and rolled 
slowly down. She felt Jon touch her arm. 

“Oh, Fleur, don’t!” 

“T’ll put you out at North Dorking 
now; you'll just catch the five forty-six. 
That’s my house. Next time I must show 
you over it. I’m trying to be good, Jon, 
and you must help me. . . Well, here 
we are! Good-by, dear Jon; and don’t 
worry Anne about me, I beseech you.” 


HARD handgrip, and he was gone. 
Fleur turned from the station and 
drove slowly back along the road. 

She put away the car and entered her 
Rest House. It was full, late holiday time 
still, and seven young women were resting 
limbs, tired out in the service of such as 
Petter & Poplin. 

They were at supper, and a cheery buzz 
assailed Fleur’s ears. These girls had noth- 
ing, and she had everything except—the 
one thing that she chiefly wanted. For a 
moment she felt ashamed, listening to 
their talk and laughter. No! She would 
not change with them—and yet without 
that one thing she felt as if she could not 
live. And while she went about the house, 
sifting the flowers, ordering for tomorrow, 
inspecting the bedrooms, laughter, cheery 
and uncontrolled, floated up and seemed 
to mock her. 


(To be Continued) 





Helpful Ladies Home Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
ag LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
a.: 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

MILK FORMUL@ FOR FEEDING INFANTS AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 
JOURNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 


How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 


How To Buy YouR Home. Price, 15 cents. 


WuaT You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw BaSKETs. An enlarged 
edition. Price, 25 cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


JOURNAL PARTIES. Our new booklet of good 
times. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THe New Fasuion Book. A fashion maga- 
zine containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
—- for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . . . 50, 60 
Topcoats 5 usa 1a Se Peceeh ke ene 
ME ee oy gat 50 
Miouses and Skirts ........... . 85,45 
Junior’s Patterns (12tol4years) . . 35 
Children’s Sets. . pee oS 35 
Children’s Clothes io e+ £00 
Do ONE ae ie he ae A So 35 
Wransiets) oo. 6 . » 2B, up 
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Once every week go to your nearest Marinello 
beauty shop. Put your beauty in the hands 
of a skilled operator; she will take pride in 
keeping your skin fresh and lovely, and 


your hair soft and shiny. 


A Marinello girl is trained to know how 
to prescribe for your skin just the corrective 
treatment it needs, whether for dryness, 
coarse pores or wrinkles. Her expert fingers 
can bring up swift circulation to clear and 
brighten your skin. The gentle electric cur- 
rent which she employs to supplement her 
massage—a unique feature of the Marinello 
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Your skin meeds a professional 
treatnnent once a week= 


a wae 
a= 


method—stimulates the muscles to renewed 
elasticity and firmness, stirs the glands of the 
skin to functioning normally, gives new im- 
petus to the circulation that nourishes the 
tissues and heals imperfections in the skin’s 
fine texture. No wonder a good facial treat- 
ment smooths out wrinkles! 


Stop in your nearest Marinello beauty 
shop and have one today. The very first 
treatment will brighten and refine your skin 
. . . « Look in your local telephone book 
to find the Marinello Guild Approved 
or Registered Shop that is nearest you. 


=and daily care at home by the 
same professional method 


The purpose of scientific beauty culture is to 
establish beautiful habits in your skin—swift 
circulation, healthy secretions from the 
glands, complete elimination of waste from 
the pores. Habits are established by day-in- 
and-day-out care. Your skin needs that care 
to supplement and prolong the benefits of 
your weekly beauty treatments. 


Care for your skin at home by the method 
that the experts use and recommend. 
Marinello Products are used by thousands 
of professional beauticians who depend for 
their success on the preparations they em- 


ploy. Marinello will keep your skin lovely. 


Every skin needs Marinello Lettuce Brand 
Cream for cleansing, Marinello Tissue Cream 
for softening and soothing the skin, Mari- 
hello Combination Cream for a frequent 
gentle bleach treatment, and Marinello Skin 
Toning Lotion to clear and refine the skin. 
Ask for a copy of the booklet, “How to care 
for your skin by the method of a Marinello 
Treatment.” It outlines and illustrates a 
complete home facial treatment .. . Marinello 
Products are on sdle at beauty shops and at de- 
partment stores and drug stores everywhere. 


IF YOU PAID $10 A JAR YOU COULD NOT BUY BETTER BEAUTY AIDS THAN 


marinello products 







































































































Manufactured by MARINELLO COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York; Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Sales Representatives 
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Get real style 
and enjoy it ~ 
-—with Com ofort 7 


How can you enjoy Style — 
if it pinches, if it cramps, if it 
irritates? Style on the surface 
sometimes acts that way. Style 
— plus famous Martha Wash- 
ington Comfort—isvastly differ- 
ent! Get Style and enjoy it — 
in “Footwear for the Active 


Woman of Today,” built for 
all-day ease in walking. 



















Beautiful new creations now 
on display by a Martha Wash- 
ington dealer near you. Many 
new Arch Corrective 
Models included. 


Write us for free booklet. Bs 
F.MaAyeER SHOE Co. (4, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


e<Martha Washington 


footwear 


Beauty Appeal and 
Charm— 


Woman’s Greatest Need 


N any story, true or otherwise, there 
is always another possible ending. 


With a little foresight any girl or 
woman may completely change the 
course of her life. But she must know 
this one thing—that personal charm and 
attractiveness form the ruling power of 
a woman’s destiny. Yet how few women 
seem to observe it. 

Personal beauty is the guiding star in the life of 
Edna Wallace Hopper. She knows the importance 
of feminine appeal. ay, when most women of 
her age consider beauty a vanished dream, she 
looks like a girl. 

She has made numerous trips abroad for the best 
creams and powders that science could produce to 
refresh the cherished bloom of youth. No effort 
was too great, as she was determined to find the 
best beauty aids. 

Miss Hopper now shares her discoveries with other 
women. cause of the large quantities sold, her 
cosmetics are available on any toilet counter at 
prices all women can afford. 


cAn Invitation 


Every girl and woman is urged to accept Miss 

opper’s special introductory offer as below. Note 
the beauty box filled with Edna Wallace Hopper’s 
own beauty builders, which is yours at trifling cost. 


Send Coupon for liberal trial sizes of seven Beauty 
Aids. Full size packages would cost you over $4. 
Certificate for full fifty-cent tube 
FREE of exquisite Quindent tooth paste 
will be included, so this week- 
end beauty case really costs you nothing! 


Charmaine 


“For the Active 


©F.M.S.Co.,1928 Woman of Today” 
















































Complete Beauty Outfit 
—— Containing Every Beauty Need 
abe Mail this special-offer coupon at 
once to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago—en- 
ecing 50c (stamps accepted) for 
liberal trial sizes of all seven of 
these beauty aids, Miss mogper's 
own beau k, also certificate 
good for Free 50c tube of Quin- 
dent toothpaste. 


Photograph by 
Alfred Cheney 
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how Miss Hopper 
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The Bride Does Fler Bedroom in Gingham 


(Continued from Page 34) 


marveled that such delightful overstuffed 
chairs as these of hers could be obtained 
so reasonably. 

She congratulated herself especially 
upon the low-backed chair upholstered in 
the quaintest sort of black cretonne spotted 
with tiny posies of yellow and rose red, 
with its matching stool which could con- 
vert it into a restful lounging chair. And 
how she loved her pretty “grandma”’ 
chair, which had been so inexpensive, con- 
sidering its quaint smartness! She longed 
to make the chair slip of scarlet, yellow- 
spotted calico for it; but first she must fin- 
ish edging her checked gingham valances 
and flounces with bands of turkey red. 

At last the room was done. Mrs. Con- 
roy had used a perfectly plain flat-tint 
white ceiling paper for the side walls, too, 
saving much expense this way, and she 
had banded these white walls in a red 
passe-partout effect. After pasting to- 
gether sheets of bright red paper costing 
only four cents each, it had been tedious 
but easy work to cut them into long strips 
two inches wide. These were pasted on the 
white walls in a continuous line set four 
inches from each wall corner, ceiling turn 
and baseboard, and in harmony with her 
gingham draperies they madea sparklingly 
effective trim. 

Mrs. Conroy’s quaint hooked rugs in- 
troduced contrasting colors. Her larger 
ones were scarlet and gray and black; 
butter yellow, cream and just a little 
green were the minor notes in the smaller 
rugs, with scarlet still predominating. As 


for her lamps, a shade of vivid glazed 
scarlet topped a base of gray-green pottery, 
and a tiny little butter-yellow pottery 
lamp base was complemented by an inex- 
pensive shade of natural parchment banded 
in bright red orange and jade green. 

From its fitted window valances of 
turkey red, each edged with a perky ruffle, 
and her glass curtains of ruffled white to the 
ruffled red tie-backs holding the checked 
side drapes in place on bed and windows; 
from the flounced checked spread to the 
bolster throw, trimmed with bands of 
turkey red, Mrs. Conroy’s room was really 
smart. 

When the next meeting of the bridge 
club was held at the handsome home of a 
brand-new member, Mrs. Renault, little 
Mrs. Conroy found cause to chuckle de- 
lightedly to herself more than once. For 
what should Mrs. Renault have in her bed- 
room but a canopied four-poster similar to 
Mrs. Conroy’s own. But it was draped— 
well, almost too handsomely in an im- 
ported hand-blocked print, lined lavishly 
with silk. And someone who knew Mrs. 
Renault remarked in surreptitious whis- 
pers that the draperies in this room, 
including their making, had cost Mrs. 
Renault five hundred and fifteen dollars. 

Mrs. Conroy indulged in her second 
chuckle as she calculated just how much 
was left when twenty-five dollars and a 
half was subtracted from five hundred and 
fifteen dollars. And how much fun Mrs. 
Renault had missed in not doing her bed- 
room herself! 


Living in Glass Houses 


(Continued from Page 35) 


solved the problem of insufficient wall 
space. By changing things about a bit and 
utilizing a certain amount of window space 
for furniture, a place was found for the 
desk which actually allowed it to enhance 
the beauty of the room. 

Although too wide by six inches for the 
wall space between two of the French 
doors, the desk was moved against this 
space; it can be seen in this very position 
in the picture. The extra width was taken 
care of by the wooden trim surrounding 
the French doors, and the overlapping 
camouflaged by side drapes. With these to 
cover up the small deception and to fur- 
nish a decorative background for the desk, 
this side of the room took on new loveli- 
ness. The table which had occupied this 
wall space was placed in front of the other 
French door grouping, far enough from the 
doors for them to open freely. 

Thus this room was coaxed into in- 
creased beauty merely by letting its win- 
dow treatments serve as backgrounds for 
furniture; and other rooms which present 
asimilar problem may adapt themselves in 
this same way. A window grouping of the 
proper width makes an ideal background 
for a sofa or for a long and narrow table 
holding a pair of lamps. Appropriate cur- 
tains on a single window may form a dec- 
orative setting for a small table or chest. 

In the small dining room it is sometimes 
possible to utilize a casement series for the 
buffet, especially when two opposite cor- 
ners of the room have corner cupboards or 
when the main wall space must accommo- 
date a highboy for silver and linens, and 
possibly two French chests. In the bed- 
room with a dearth of wall space a happy 
plan is to put the dressing table at the base 
of a single window or a window grouping. 
Here the light is good, and the whole effect 
may be very smart indeed. 

The popularly close association between 
radiators and windows seldom will be 
found to bar the practice of using some 
window or other in its newly decorative 
role of background. Even the inevitable 


radiator under the window series may be 
hidden from view by some piece of furni- 
ture which may be counted on to withstand 
the heat—a sofa or davenport, for instance, 
whose co¥ering is serviceably dull in tone 
and whose back need never be exposed to 
view from any quarter of the room. 

In studying the window placings of fur- 
niture here shown, you have only to im- 
agine the groupings without the benefit of 
the lovely window treatment to be con- 
vinced of the possibilities for real beauty. 
How well the window treatment builds up 
the lowness of the sofa in front of the at- 
tractive window series in the illustration, 
with a small lamp table flanking each sofa 
arm and a chest on one side of the window 
balancing a large chair on the other! 

With two chairs just alike, and no effec- 
tive position to give the lowboy, what an 
inspiration to center the lowboy under a 
single window, plan a floor-length window 
treatment which would unify the group, 
construct a pair of built-in bookshelves 
and set a chair in front of each! This 
grouping is equally adapted to a dining 
room, with the shelves consecrated to 
china and the lowboy acting as a server. 

In a tiny dining room in the suburbs, in- 
stead of using its one available wall space 
for an everyday sideboard, a chest ol 
drawers serving as a buffet was stationed 
under a tall window whose curtain treat- 
ment was planned as an enhancement. 

In another room bookcases were placed 
under two long window series; in a hall a 
low broad window was given character by 
the console set beneath it; and on a wide 
stair landing in view of the front door a 
lowboy was set under a tall, oval-topped, 
small-paned window—an effective touch 
made possible only by making the window 
an integral part of the furnishing scheme. 

So when you seem to lack space for all 
your furniture, remember that you may 
not only solve your problem by window 
furnishing but you may gain a sense of 
spaciousness without which the sunniest 
house can hardly be a real success. 


—_— 
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CRUSHED PINEAPPLE hs 
APPETIZER i 

Time for combining ingredients: 15 min. 
Time for cooking: none 

: Makes four servings 

) To arouse reluctant appetites, just try 

this. It’s simple and distinctive. Drain | 

a cup of Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple 

and put into glasses, Place red cherries 4 

or strawberries in centre. Whip cream { 

stiff and fold in Pineapple juice for gar- 

nish. Sounds good, doesn’t it? 























ny a woman has a 
changed a tired old office grouch Ne 
into the best natured of hushands 

~ by serving dishes like these 


It peg once in a while in every family: husband tired; 
things downtown haven't gone just right. Seems that he’s 
just waiting for an opportunity to push back his plate—or 
pass up dinner with a few half-hearted nibbles. 


But hewon’t —hecan’t—when these dishesare set before him. 


Women everywhere have found that Hawaiian Pineapple 
creations like these never fail to change a troubled frown 
into a smile of satisfaction. 

How long since your family enjoyed this “Good Cheer” fruit? 
Do you use it in both its convenient forms— Crushed as well 
as Sliced? Have you proved how it fits into each meal of the 
day —into each course of the meal (especially how it “sparkles 
up” main-course meat and vegetable dishes) ? 


Our free book, ‘Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks 
Serve It,” is full of suggestions for meeting menu emergencies. 
Write for a free copy! Then plan to enjoy this fruit often. 
Your grocer has it—in convenient sized cans for every use. 


For free book address: 


ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
801 Adam Grant Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


PINEAPPLE SALAD i 
ESPANOL 
Time for combining ingredients: 10 min. 
Time for cooking: 1 min. 
Makes three servings 

“Oh, for a different salad,’’. you say. 
Well, here it is: Remove seeds from 
peppers. Parboil 1 minute; drain, dry 
and chill, Mix 4 tablespoons cream or 
cottage cheese with 4 tablespoons of 
drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, 
% teaspoon salt, a few grein cayenne 
4 stuffed olives finely chopped, and ¥% 
pimiento chopped. Pack into peppers, 5 
chill, slice and serve on lettuce. : 
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PINEAPPLE 
AND PRUNE PIE 


Time for combining ingredients: 30 min. 
Time for cooking: 20 min. 


PINEAPPLE 


MEAT CROQUETTES 


Time for combining ingredients: 30 min. 
Time for cooking: 20 min. 
Makes four servings 


And now for a new main-course dish! 
Cook 3g cup bread crumbs in 44 cup 
each tomato and canned Pineapple juice 
to a paste. Combine with 2 cups chopped 
left-over meat (ham, beef, pork or any 
combinations thereof), and 1 egg well 
beaten. Shape into croquettes and roll 
in cracker crumbs. Plunge into deep 
fat and cook until light brown. Serve 
with following sauce: 14 cup of tomato 
juice, 44 cup Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple, 2 tablespoons butter, 1 table- 
spoon flour, salt and pepper to taste, 
Melt butter, blend in flour, add juices 
and seasoning. Cook until thickened, 


















OMELETTE GLACE 
Time for combining ingredients: 10 min, 
Time for cooking: 5 min. 
Makes one serving 
If you want to see low gear appetites 
shift right into high, try this sweet 
omelette. It works a welcome change 
into the usual routine of day-by-day 
dishes: Mix 2 tablespoons of drained 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple with 1 
teaspoon of melted butter. Then pour 
the mixture over an ordinary small 
folded omelette and place under a broiler 
flame long enough to glacé it. Serve 
with slices of Canned Hawaiian Pine- 
apple, into the centre of which you 
have placed currant jelly. 







Makes one 9-inch pie 

Of good desserts there’s no end, yet how 
hard at times to choose one that’s just 
tight for your purpose! When next 
you’re in the mood for a really luscious 
fruit pie, try this one: Mix 1cup Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple, 1 cup cooked pu- 
réed prunes, }¢ cup sugar, I tablespoon 
lemon juice and Y teas oon salt. Pour 
into pie plate lined with pastry. Cover 
with strips criss-cross and bake in hot 
oven 20 minutes, 


BLANC MANGE 

HALEAKALA 
Time for combining ingredients: 10 min. 

Time for cooking: 5 min. 

Makes four servings 

Now here’s a molded dessert that doesn’t 
take long to make. And it doesn’t take 
long to eat either. Try it once—you'll 
make it again. Soak 2 tablespoons gela- 
tine in iow cold water, Bring a cup 
of milk to boil, add yolks of 4 eggs and 
14 cup sugar. Then add 1 cup drained 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. Add 1 
cup of whipped cream. Pour into molds. 
Chill, Serve with or without a fruit sauce. 
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—For serving right 
from the can py 
quick desserts and 
salads. 
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Turis pay of a lifetime should be honored by a lifetime gift. 
And what sounder choice could you make than an Elgin 
watch, the leading graduation remembrance for more than 50 
years! It has all the qualities you would have in that graduation 
presentation to your boy or girl . . . Modern beauty... new- 
day style ... enduring accuracy .. . lifelong usefulness . . . This 14 karat solid white gold . 









SOO 






page gives a range of the newest models; these and other new 
models may be seen at your jeweler’s ... Elgin prices range from 
$15 to $1500; and each watch, at whatever price, carries the Elgin 
guarantee .. . Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, U. S. A. 











7 yewels, luminous dial 15 jewels, solid white gold S60 
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17 jewels, gold filled case $40 17 jewels, solid gold case 


ELGI 
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FOR EFFICIENCY AND 
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15 jewels, luminous dial... . $60 
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children will become when they grow up. 

Like most parents, I suppose, we some- 
times worry a good deal about them. They have 
great possibilities; also, they have inherited 
many weaknesses. Which will win? 

The oldest is a girl. She has just finished high 
school. She is full of nerves. She reads a great 
deal, and jumps if you speak to her suddenly. 
She doesn’t eat the right foods and kills her ap- 
petite by secretly gorging candy, or even sur- 
reptitiously pillaging the sugar bowl. She is 
affectionate and craves love and admiration; but 
her nervousness and irritability and lack of self- 
control, and all the other troubles that go with 
it, deprive her of the very friends she craves. 
Sometimes she cries for hours. Then there are 
three boys, down to a youngster who is just start- 
ing school. The oldest tripped and fell into a 
foot tub half full of almost boiling water when he was three 
years old, and was terribly burned. Although all the scars 
have disappeared, he has had a long uphill fight for health. 

For ten years we lived on a ranch in California. The three 
older children were born there. The girl was eight years old 
when we left. Up to that time, as far as raising the children 
was concerned, we seemed to get along very well. Our friends 
often referred to them enviously as wonderful children. They 
played outdoors a great deal and were able to amuse them- 
selves almost indefinitely with simple things. Before he was 
five years old, the oldest boy took all the wheels off his sis- 
ter’s doll carriage and put them back again with the big 
wheels in front and the little ones behind. It gave them an 
entirely new model, especially adapted for going downhill. 
Then we moved away from the ranch and lived in cities. 
We came East. The youngest boy was born in Connecticut. 
In a well-to-do suburb of New York, our children seemed to 
get more and more out of hand. For a long time no one 
has ever referred to them as wonderful children. 

They have become four independent, baffling problems. 
The various weaknesses that they inherited along with their 
good points, which at the ranch seemed to 
be pretty well under control, often flare up 


M: WIFE and I often wonder what our 
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these there are two others, equally important. Between 
physical and mental there is a mind-and-muscle girl, who can 
walk and skate and talk and dance because her muscles have 
learned how to obey her will, and who would be as helpless 
as a baby if they had not acquired that development. 

Also, between the mental and moral girls there is an infor- 
mation girl, who knows that there are ten dimes in a dollar, 
that people don’t like to be teased and that automobiles are 
likely to back suddenly out of driveways. No matter how 
good the mental girl might be, and no matter how fine the 
intentions of the moral or social girl might be, without the 
information girl they would be no more use than bird dogs at 
a dance. 

If my wife and I knew that our daughter Helen were 
coming along well in all five of these different phases of de- 
velopment—health, coérdination, mentality, education and 
character, for that is what each one leads to—we would have 
nothing to worry about. But since we are quite sure she is 
not perfect in all five, the next best thing is to be able to tell 
in which of the five she is behind, so that we can help her 
where she needs it most. 

With Helen, for instance, the physical girl is far from per- 
fect and is handicapping all the rest. There are those fur- 
tive trips to the sugar bowl, and there are the health-giving 
vegetables that lie untouched on her plate, meal after meal, 
or are eaten only under violent protest. 

For quite a while, with all four of the children, we have 
profited from being able to tell just where they were behind 
in their development. We have tried to give them work and 
play that would bring about improvement where it would 
do the most good. But it has been hard work. The supply 
of sugar has disappeared almost as steadily, and even more 
surreptitiously, than before. We have needed some way of 
interesting the children themselves in their own betterment. 

Then last winter I ran across an interesting fact. 

James E. West, the chief executive of the Boy Scouts of 
America, also has four children. His problems with them are 
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not unlike ours with our four—or those of every other parent. 
To interest his children in improving themselves, he worked 
out a weekly score card, on which they could mark them- 
selves in a lot of things—table manners and obedience and 
brushing their teeth and cheerfulness. It was all tied in with 
their spending-money allowance: For a low score they got 
only a regular minimum allowance—something like fifty 
cents a week; for a score of eighty or more on the scale of 100 
they got an additional twenty-five cents. For a score of 
ninety or better the weekly allowance swelled to a whole 
dollar. 

That gave me the idea we needed. To help out with the 
development of our four children and at the same time give 
the children themselves lasting knowledge and interest in 
what they had to do to become capable, wise, controlled, 
effective men and women, I worked out a set of weekly 
score cards that could be used as a sort of competitive game. 
They combined Mr. West’s idea of self-scoring with specific 
suggestions that would bring about development in each of 
the five important lines—health, codrdination, intelligence, 
education and character. 

There was one phase of development for each week. 
Health came first. To go through the whole set took five 
weeks. With a fairly generous spending allowance attached, 
it proved to be quite an expensive proposition. Five cents a 
day, thirty-five cents a week, was the minimum, and from 
there it ran up to a possible twenty-five cents a day, or 
$1.75 a week, for a perfect score—which nobody ever got. In 
addition, there was a twenty-five-cent prize for the highest 
score of the week. 


Health (ard Objectives 


os scheme didn’t set the world afire. The children are 
still problems. They haven’t changed because of the five 
development cards from rapscallions to prodigies. We are 
still worried about Helen’s health, and John’s coérdination, 
and Charles’ character. But in spite of this we feel that, on 
the whole, the cards have worked out well. The competition 
has been worth while. Altogether we think 
it is one of the most useful aids we have ever 





furiously. 

We have wanted, we have needed, during 
these later years, all the assistance we could 
get in guiding our children’s development 
toward wisdom and control and ability and 
strength. 

Looking about for things that would help 
us most, we discovered last year a new way 
of utilizing some of the knowledge of child 
development that I have been working on 
with Dr. Arthur H. Sutherland, whose name 
has appeared with mine on articles that have 
been appearing for some time in the LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. 
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Remedial Treatment 


several years ago. At that time he was 
head of the department of psychology and 
educational research of the Los Angeles pub- 


HEALTH 
EXPLANATION CARD 


. Cold shower in the morning. 
. Setting-up exercises (five minutes). 
. Cleanliness: 


a. Teeth brushed morning and night. 
b. Hands and face washed three times a day 
c. Feet washed in cold water at night. 


. Outdoors at least one hour each day. 
. Correct breathing: 


Five deep breaths in succession, at least five times a day. 


. Correct position when walking: 
Head up, shoulders back and down, chin in, chest out, stomach in— 
taking position consciously and maintaining it, at least five times a day. 
. Correct position sitting—at school, at table, and so on: 
Erect, chest up and shoulders back. Take position consciously, and 
maintain it, at least five times each day and consistently at table. 


; : 8. Correct eating: 
I MET Doctor Sutherland in Los Angeles Eatin a fuss or complaint at least a little of each vegetable 


serv: 


, as well as at least one glass of milk and one salad a day. 


had in steering our children toward good, all- 
around development and effectiveness. It 
has helped tremendously in combating the 
difficulties of school and social environment, 
which at first seemed so much less favorable 
than the free life outdoors on the ranch, in 
comparative isolation. 

And now, to get closer to the details that 
will make the plan—perhaps with a little 
juggling —available for other families and as 
useful as it has been with ours, we can come 
to the story of how the first score card for 
health development was worked out, and how 
its use worked out with our children. 

Specifically the health card had three ob- 
jects. First came the idea of directing the 
children’s attention to the importance of good 
health and methods of securing it. Like most 
children, our boys, and daughters, too, have 
been inclined either to get health, or lose it, 
quite unconsciously; only when the most im- 





portant years, the best years for securing it, 
have already passed, does health begin to 
seem really important. Today, as a fairly 
active man forging steadily into the forties, 








I take my cold shower every morning and 
SAT. enjoy it mightily, rejoicing that my father— 
when I was a boy of eight in the Harz Moun- 














tains of Germany—made me start the habit 





with a copious sponge bath from a tin basin. 





But I can remember yet my resentment at 
the time. My father seemed to me then 





merely a hard-hearted tyrant in the matter 





of that cold bath, and very stupid. 
“Cold shower in the morning’”’ came first, 








then,on the health card; like everything on the 





card, it was optional. The children could take 





it or not, as they wished. Score, ten points 
out of a possible hundred. If they left out the 





shower, the highest score they could possibly 
make for the day would be only ninety. 























The second definite goal we had in mind 











lic schools. One of the things he had done 
was to take all of the slow-group or backward Soqns Cano 
children in one of the public schools of the WEEK ENDING 
city, and with his assistant teachers give 
them a six weeks’ course of remedial treat- SUN. | MON. | TUES.| WED. | THUR.| FRI. 
ment which he called “mental hygiene.” 
There were sixty-odd children in that par- 1. Cold shower. ...... 10 
ticular group; as a result of the six weeks of * Meniion 10 2 lew: 
special work—and only two hours a day at —$$__ 
that—they averaged fifteen months ahead 3.*Cleanliness. . . . . . - - 15 
of where they had expected to be at the end 4. Outdoors. . 10 
of the school year. —__$__———— 

The method Doctor Sutherland used was 5. Correct breathing. . . . . 10 
to find out just where each child was behind 6. Correct walking. ..... 10 zi 
and needed help, and then prescribe work 98 atin: 
that would bring about further development ¥. Coevect. sting... - ~ 
in that particular thing. Together we began Bree Poe PE ee) 25 
the work of outlining some of the more im- 
portant phases of children’s development, so Foal . siecle ee 
that the knowledge might be available for Average for week. . . . 
more parents who needed it. 

There are Seet-uith Mttitinn dlkek dus tee *Teeth (5) Hands and face (5) Feet (5) 
made of each child’s development. M a ey — eg esse ~ ge 
daughter Helen is made up, if = want to tat as af ah = pai 
it that way, of five different acta: “There is $ .05 a day for each 1/5 of total 100. 


was to start the habits that help eventually 
in securing good health. So Item No. 2 on 
the card prescribed daily setting-up exer- 
cises—five minutes’ worth. Score, another 
ten out of the possible hundred. 








a physical girl and a mental girl and a moral 
girl. That makes three. Halfway between 





Now children, particularly small children, 
do not ordinarily need the daily dozen, or its 
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(ei mother, 
this calls for 
another serving/ | 





What a pleasure to serve a des- 
sert the whole family likes. And 
junket is so good-for them you’re 
glad they want a second dish! 
Easy to prepare, too. Just by add- 
ing nuts, sliced fruit or whipped 
cream, you can have a different 
delicious dessert every day. 

Flavored Junket, easier and 
quicker—sweetened, in 6 tempt- 
ing flavors: 


Vanilla 
Orange 


Lemon 
Coffee 


gunket 


REG U.S PAT. OFF. 


Chocolate 
Raspberry 


makes Milk into 


DELICIOUS DESSERTS. 


Free—“ Book of Deli- 
cious Desserts.” Or send, 
with grocer’s name, 6c in 
stamps to cover postage 
and packing—for book and 
trial package of Flavored 
Junket in powder form. If 
you prefer, we will send 
Junket Tablets, not sweet- 
ened or flavored. Write 
Dept. 25, The Junket 
Folks, Little Falls, New 
York. In Canada, ad- 
dress The Junket Folks, 
Toronto, Ont. 











This great nationally known corporation, the leader 
in its field in America, is now allotting exclusive terri-. 
tory on either a Spare-Hour or Full-Time basis 











to honest salesmen and saleswomen 
who furnish good references 
and who can handle suc- 
cessfully our 












Personal 
and Commercial 
Stationery, Commercial 
and Professional Removal and 
other Announcements, Wedding 
Announcements and Invitations, also 
P three distinct lines of Xmas Greeting Cards 
to sell respectively to stores, banks, business 
houses, professional people and individuals. 

This is a life-time proposition on a very liberal and 
immediately paid commission basis, offering an oppor- 
tunity for you to secure promotion in just a few 
months to a District Managership. position where you 
will put out your own sub-salespeople and build up a 
permanent business of your own, worth from $6,000 
to $12,000 a year. Paap 

n samples, stationery and advertising 
are furnished at our expense. . 


Address immediately in full as follows 


SALES MGR. DEPT. X 


The Process Engraving Company, Inc. 
Troy at 21st Street, Chicago 
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equivalent, any more than a rabbit needs 
a horseshoe for good luck. But the indirect 
effect of regular exercises, two or three 
minutes morning and evening, is excellent, 
for itimplants in their minds the ideaof tak- 
ing definite measures to secure good health. 

The third concrete goal we had in mind 
was to give the children better health 
here and now—to improve their blood cir- 
culation, prevent disease, and make them 
more immune to the minor ailments, like 
colds. For any child the idea that health 
is important, that without it you can’t 
think so well or catch a ball so accurately 
or remember your lessons so clearly or 
keep your temper so easily is excellent. 
So all six of the remaining items on the 
card were devised with the idea of im- 
mediate health improvement in mind. 

Cleanliness, fifteen points; divided into 
three sections of five points each. First, 
teeth brushing morning and night. Sec- 
ond, hands and face washed three times a 
day—this to secure the habits of cleanli- 
ness. Third, because of the little-realized 
fact that the habit our civilization has 
decreed of shutting the feet away from 
the air in tight leather shoes is responsible 
for a lot of preventable ills, washing the 
feet in cold water at night. 

Next, outdoors. No matter how well 
planned and ventilated houses may be, 
they offer no substitute for the sunshine 
and clear air—yes, and the breezes and 
clean winds and rain, too—of outdoors. 
Tan is almost always a sign of health; 
outdoor boys and girls-are usually active 
and vigorous. So 
we put on the 


When we had our health cards all 
ready we started in. All four of our chil- 
dren respond keenly to competition; they 
are like most children in that. The health 
score cards and the explanations that 
went with them were distributed Satur- 
day evening. The competition started 
Sunday morning. 

The children thought they saw a lot of 
extra spending money in sight; the cards 
looked pretty easy. They were to get five 
cents a day for each complete twenty 
points -they scored out of the possible 
hundred—and even if they got the lowest 
possible score in everything, ‘‘ Very Poor,” 
they would still get twenty points. Forty 
points would mean ten cents, sixty would 
mean fifteen, eighty would mean twenty, 
and a perfect score would bring them 
twenty-five cents a day. 

They soon found out it wasn’t so easy. 
Marking themselves conscientiously, they 
found that even a fifty-four-point score 
was pretty fair, and would mean only ten 
cents for the day. 


Summary of ‘Results 


ELEN, the oldest, needed the health 
work most, and, fortunately, took it 
most seriously. At table she held herself 
stiffly erect, and the results showed for 
weeks afterward when, sitting or walking, 
she would suddenly straighten up and 
throw her shoulders back. David, the 
sixteen-year-old boy, was a little self- 
conscious about it. He pretended to be 
quite indifferent, 





health card ‘‘Out- 
doors at least one 
hour each day— 
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but secretly made 
a good effort and 
brought in the 
second best score 
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tried frankly and 
failed openly. But 
even seven-year- 
old Charles 
brushed his teeth 
and scrubbed his 
face and hands 
more faithfully on 
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points each—30 
in all, nearly a third of the whole hundred. 
We know perfectly well that no child is 
going to learn to walk erect and sit 
straight and breathe deeply in any day 
and a half, or because of scoring a few 
points in any one week’s health competi- 
tion. But we felt that even to impress on 
their minds the value of full breathing and 
upright carriage might be worth a lot. So 
we put down: 


Five deep breaths in succession, at least 
five times a day. 

Walking with head up, shoulders back and 
down, chin in, chest out, stomach in— 
taking the position consciously and main- 
taining it, at least five times a day. 

Sitting erect at school, at table and so on, 
with chest up and shoulders back, taking 
the position consciously and maintaining 
it, at least five times each day, and con- 
sistently during meals. 


Finally, most important of all, the mat- 
ter of food. Twenty-five points of the 
hundred for the last item on the list. 


Lettuce and NMalk © 


WO rules that we have followed for 
several years are short: First, eat lots 
of lettuce; and second, drink lots of milk. 
We have lettuce on the table at least 
once and usually twice every day, and the 
milk bills have increased scandalously. 
But the doctor’s bills have dropped stead- 
ily. It was to impress on the children the 
importance of learning to eat and like dif- 
ferent kinds of fresh vegetables, as well as 
to get them into the habit of eating lettuce 
and milk, that we framed the health-card 
food rule: To eat without complaint a lit- 
tle of each vegetable, as well as at least 
one glass of milk and one salad a day 


his own initiative 
than he ever had 
before in his life, and ate his small por- 
tions of detested vegetables without even 
agrimace. It has been interesting to see 
what results have been lasting. We went 
through the five weeks of competition, 
one for each phase of development, in 
the early spring. Then, after a gap of 
two months, we tried them again. The 
second time around brought slightly bet- 
ter scores than the first. 

Here is a summary of the health results: 

Helen has improved noticeably in her 
diet habits, in a definite effort to over- 
come the irritability and nervousness that 
she realizes are partly at least the result of 
deficient health, She has not been able, 
however, to break herself of the candy and 
sugar taking, although she is doing a good 
deal better with it. Washing her hands 
and face, and brushing her teeth night 
and morning, are just as they were be- 
fore—she was old enough to have those 
habits pretty well formed anyway. She 
still takes an occasional cold shower in 
the morning, but it is only occasional, and 
the habit of bathing her feet in cold water 
at night has been given up entirely. That 
particular thing, as a matter of fact, hasn’t 
remained with any of the children. With- 
out the stimulus of competition or some 
definite order or specific offer of reward, 
they regard it as too much bother. But 
our hope is that in later life they may re- 
member and come back to it again—as 
I have to my own shower bath. Besides, 
as we continue the score-card competition 
from time to time the habit may become 
more definite. 

David, the indifferent young gentleman 
who prefers to conceal as far as possible 


(Continued on Page 216) 





The health chart has been printed separately, so that readers may score their own chil- 


dren. 
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JOANNA CLOTH 
Sun Proof Rain Proof 
Dirt Resisting Cleanable 

















NEW 
SHADE CLOTH 
that STAYS 
NEW 


ERE is Stewart Hartshorn’s lat- 

est contribution to perfection 
in window shades—Joanna Cloth 
—the shade fabric that brings an 
entirely new beauty to window 
shades. There’s a delightful soft- 
ness in the FEEL of Joanna Cloth, 
and yet it is so staunch in its resist- 
ance to rain, sun, wear and dirt 
that it will STAY new beyond the 
period when ordinary cloths are 
due for replacement. 


Specify Joanna Cloth on Hartshorn 

Rollers when you reshade your 

home. It is spun, woven and fin- 

ished by Hartshorn. 

STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 






SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 





Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


DUPLEX 


SAFETY PINS 


Won’t Slip 
Won’t Tear 
Won’t Rust 























Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


BECOME A NURSE 


Tse school will give you, in your 
own home, the most complete 
and 





preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study forall women. Mon- 

i ce ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 

i? months’ trial. Write for catalog and 

pages from course. Minimum age, 18. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 

805 Fourth Street _ Jamestown, N. Y. 
(Member National Home Study Council) 
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Fruit Nourishment 


Body-building Minerals 
All in this Refreshing Fruit Juice 


JuicE OF FRESH GRAPES for the break- 
fast fruit course! 


“‘How delicious,” exclaims fashionable 


Palm Beach. 


““And how very convenient,” add busy 
women all over the land. ‘“‘There’s our fruit 
juice for breakfast, all squeezed and ready 
to serve.” 


So Welch’s Grape Juice appears as the 
morning fruit juice more and more often 
on breakfast tables everywhere. 


Healthful as the fresh grapes 


It’s the most natural thing in the world. Be- 
cause of course Welch’s is good for you. And it’s 
such a happy change for breakfast. It is the 
pure rich juice squeezed right from fresh grapes. 


All the invigorating qualities of the fresh 
fruit are held in this juice—the vitamins, min- 
eral salts, laxative properties, that make fresh 
fruit so important for you; the nourishing, 
natural fruit sugar and the valuable ‘fresh-fruit 
properties that fight against acidity. 

Welch’s is rich in all these health-building 


essentials. 


Rich in flavor of the fruit 


And it is rich in all the fine flavor of the choicest 
Concord grapes in each year’s vintage. 


Once you’ve tasted Welch’s no other grape 
juice can ever satisfy you; the difference in flavor 
is apparent, whether you serve your grape juice 
straight, blended or diluted. 

When doctors and nurses advise grape juice 
they specify Welch’s because they know it is 
the pure juice of the Concord. 


At home, whenever you want fruit juice or a 
cooling drink, think of Welch’s. Some favorite 
ways to serve it are printed on every label. It’s 
a fine fruit juice for children and, luckily, they 
like it as well as grown ups. 
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From THE Watporr in New York to the Palace in 

San Francisco, fine hotels everywhere serve Welch’s for 

the breakfast fruit juice, well chilled. Welch’s is the 

grape juice they prefer to serve for breakfast; it is the 
purest and the finest in flavor 


At the soda fountain have Welch’s straight 
or Welch “‘ade,” which is made like orangeade. 


Free—Book of Fruit Drinks—Recipes for fruit 
drinks and occasions to serve them are given in 
our illustrated booklet. Let us send it to you free. 
Write to The Welch Grape Juice Co., J-82, Westfield, 
N. Y. In Canada—St. Catharines, Ont. 


Look for the Welch name on Grape 
Juice . . Grape Jelly . . Grapelade 


P 


ELCHS 


ONCE YOU’VE TASTED WELCH’S 


NO OTHER GRAPE JUICE WILL DO 
































Delightful with cracked ice, or blended with other fruit 
juices, with charged water or with ginger ale 
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C&Sucu real boy styles—such smart tailored 
fit—such exclusive and wholly distinctive pat- 
terns, colors and fabrics—are found only in 
Kaynee. No wonder a boy looks better in a Kay- 
nee suit! And how Kaynee survives tub, tumble 
and wear! Boys vote them real clothes—and 
mothers, real values. Atleadingstoresevery where. 


Mothers: Write for a copy of “Boy Types 
and How to Dress Them.” Address Dept. JM 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY ~*~ 


Ka 


BLOUSES 


cApproved by the Boys 


IN KAYNEE’”’ 


Cleveland, Ohio 


- SUITS 
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You can buy 


ing details. 





Mrs. Jessie C. Mack 
of California 





ever so many things with 
the MONEY you earn like this 


ERHAPS you've set your heart on a pretty, colorful scarf; possibly 
it’s a string of pearls, or an unusual “vanity” you’d like immensely 
to own. Yet the money required to buy these things seems to be a little 
more than you can afford. 
But why not own them, when the money really can be earned so easily ? 
Many, many women, like Mrs. Jessie Mack of California, buy the little 
“pretties” every woman loves with the extra cash they earn represent- 
ing The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. You know yourself how popular these publications are; so 
you can imagine how easy it will be,in your spare time, to forward renewal 
and new subscriptions for them—especially for friends and neighbors. 


The lovely part of it is that you can do this 
dignified work whenever, wherever you 
like. We'll pay you liberally for results— 
commissions, bonuses, prizes. AND—you 
don’t need a bit of experience to begin. 
Send the coupon today for all the fascinat- 
There’s no obligation. 
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ST WUATHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
465 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please show me how I can earn money in my spare time. 
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any efforts that he makes to better him- 
self, has improved steadily in the matter 
of eating vegetables that he formerly dis- 
liked. Otherwise, with the exception of an 
occasional shower bath in the morning, he 
seems outwardly to be just where he was 
before. 

John, three years younger, has improved 
both in his sitting and standing or walk- 
ing habits—a little. His battle with the 
vegetables, too, is coming on pretty well, 
and once every two weeks or so, grudg- 
ingly, he crowds himself of his own accord 
into a cold shower bath. As to his various 
other habits of personal cleanliness, or the 
lack of it, we can’t exactly feel that he is 
really any shining light yet. 

Charles? Charles was pretty small for 
this game of the older children. He went 
into each week’s competition valiantly, 
but most of it ran off the roof after a little 


while. Except in the matter of shower 
baths; he has taken to that as a daily 
habit, priding himself openly of his valor 
in the matter, and vast superiority to his 
older brothers. Perhaps, in the long run, 
simply because he is the youngest, his 
gain will be greater than that of any of 
the rest. 

Outdoors, for all the children, has be- 
come more definitely identified with the 
idea of health. 

That one thing alone is more than 
enough to repay us for all the time and 
trouble, and the spending money, too, 
that the experiment cost. 

Altogether we feel that we have hit 
upon one of the most useful devices we 
have ever had for assisting our children 
in their development. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a new 
series of articles by Mr. Stearns. The second will 
appear in an early issue. 


Eve Goes On 


(Continued from Page 40) 


was the one who always wore a jibbah 
and sandals—was a dancer, an interpre- 
tive dancer, much better than all other 
interpretive dancers, but the crude com- 
mercialism of the age rejected her art. 
Ivan Olivar was a poet, without rime, 
meter, punctuation marks or capitaliza- 
tion—oh, quite the latest cry; but again, 
crude commercialism, this age of machin- 
ery—and soon! Willy Tod—Eve used to 
wonder why he had no fancier name—was 
a sculptor and did symbols, symbols only, 
which never, by any chance, had the 
slightest resemblance to the things they 
symbolized. A perfect marble sphere, for 
instance, with three straggling cuts on one 
side, was the symbolic representation of 
Chicago. 

“Why not Circle City, Montana?” Eve 
asked when viewing this work of art. For 
which irreverence Yriane lectured her 
loftily afterward and Willy himself never 
forgave her. The latter she bore with 
equanimity, but the former led to a clash. 

She wished that she could stop being an- 
noyed at Yriane, and find her also only 
“amusing.” But it was difficult. Eve had 
done what she could to make their room 
presentable. She had hemmed and rehung 
the wild curtains, she had rubbed the bat- 
tered furniture to a decent polish, and she 
had bought a brush and paint at the five- 
and-ten and painted the two wooden 
chairs a fine deep blue that took off some 
of the curse of the sickly green wall. She 
kept the kitchenette and bathroom clean 
and in order—all of these things because 
she felt herself in Yriane’s debt. Yriane 
had supplied the furniture, such as it was, 
and the linen; Eve had no share in it. But 
it was no use pretending she and Yriane 
were congenial. 


OMEONE in Yriane’s set was, as they 
called it, always “pulling a party’ and 
Eve had gone to several. She thought 
they would be full of brilliant people, that 
there would be clever talk, vital discus- 
sion. Instead she found always the same 
anzmic youths and strangely dressed girls, 
too much drink, too much smoke, and no 
talk at all except the malicious and ego- 
tistic prattle of creatures who hadn’t the 
will or the brains to work hard and seri- 
ously. There was a good bit of promis- 
cuous petting and kissing, which Eve 
loathed, although she admitted to herself 
that she might rather enjoy trying it if the 
men ever seemed clean. She never saw a 
man at these affairs who interested her in 
the least; they all seemed more like carica- 
tures of men than reality. 
So Eve stayed at home, and she knew 
Yriane was better pleased. 
She looked about her constantly for 
some way to escape from Yriane, but 


_there seemed none. She couldn’t live by 


herself on the money she was making, and 
be as comfortable as she was here. She 


had not found anything else to do, and she 
really didn’t want to find anything else. 
She liked the cafeteria, its order, its or- 
ganization, its capable, efficient system. 
Mrs. Cleeve was a wizard at arrangement, 
and always looked out for improvement. 
She and Miss Fraley, Eve had learned, 
lived together and had pooled their re- 
sources in this venture. 

Each had served a sound apprenticeship 
in other establishments before starting 
this, and they were both hard workers. If 
any one of the staff was absent, or on days 
when there was an overwhelming rush of 
customers, Mrs. Cleeve would step in and 
help, steady everyone, keep things going 
smoothly; and no matter what the task 
was she did it so well that her assistants 
were forced to admire. Miss Fraley could 
not be so omnipresent—the cashier’s desk 
chained her so long as there was a patron 
in the place—but early in the morning, 
and after lunch was over, she was as active 
as her partner. Eve and Amy watched 
them and discussed them. 


HEY make the whole thing dovetail 

so neatly,” said Amy. ‘‘Fraley keeps 
the accounts, attends to the banking, runs 
the desk, but manages to be about be- 
hind the scenes a lot too. And if there’s 
anything gets by Mrs. Cleeve, I don’t 
know it. I tell you, this is the sort of 
place to have—in a good business dis- 
trict—serve lunch only, no dinner.” 

Eve had been impressed, each morning 
and each evening, by the great army of 
women workers which she joined, and she 
felt a certain loyalty to them. They were 
her comrades, the poor old broken scrub 
woman, the trig stenographer, the clerk, 
the cook, the waitress, the seamstresses and 
millinery workers, the factory girls—and, 
finally, Helga, Marta, and the rest, even 
Linda and Miss Woodall. They were all 
fighting for their lives, some of them for 
the lives of others as well. They weren’t 
all good soldiers—no army is composed of 
virtue only—but they must all fight, and if 
some of them didn’t fight fair, why, even 
so, Eve did not want it on her conscience 
that she had tried to shove them out, to 
take away their weapons. Miss Woodall 
was cranky and arbitrary; Linda was 
mean and willfully inefficient; but they 
might need their jobs. 

Still, it was hard to bear Miss Woodall’s 
constant nagging. She nagged at Eve 
more than at anyone else in the kitchen. 
If there was a spot on a lettuce leaf, if the 
cheese balls were not exactly the same size, 
if a scrap of peel stuck to a tomato she 
could see it three yards away and de- 
nounced it loudly at the same distance. 
Her enmity grew fiercer after the day 
when Mrs. Cleeve asked for less noise in 
the kitchen just as she was scolding Eve 


(Continued on Page 219) 
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ARTIST-ENGINEERS 


This new Oldsmobile is motordom’s “good news for women. New styling, new engineering, 


new features for greater driving enjoyment es 


a new reflection of the whole new spirit of the times e-. 


. New niceties of appointment and equipment, 


° All these things show the master 


touch of artist engineers in this new Oldsmobile Six, and make it a car of which General 


Motors is proud. 


If you have not seen it in all its vivid, ultra-modern body styles by Fisher, go to your Oldsmo- 


bile dealer's showroom and see it today. Drive it. Revel in luxury, not only of exquisite in- 


teriors, but of silent, smooth performance, easy driving and restful riding. Like thousands of 
others you ll marvel to find all these factors of thorough satisfaction at Oldsmobile’s low price. 


Such a car at such a price sets a new pace in value giving. Such a car is more than a fine car, 


it is the Fine Car of Low Price. 


THE FINE CAR OF LOW PRICE Sa 


TW0O-DOOR SEDAN 


: ‘925 


F.O.B. LANSING 
TAX ADDITIONAL 


2.9: 30.6 Ft 


Two-Door Sedan... 

Four-Door Sedan . $1025 
Landau Sedan .... $1085 
Sport Coupe ce eee $995 
Sport Phaeton . erat $995 
Sport Roadster ce ae $995 
Standard Coupe... .$925 


All Prices f. 0. b. Lansing 
Tax Additional 
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no vermins in my kitchen 


DON’ hol’ wid’em. I don’ be- 
lieve in’em, nor yit I don’ in- 
tend to fool along wid em. 
De first one dar’ show his bow- 
dacious head, I shoots ’im wid 
Flit. In de ole days, I used for to 
bash ’em wid an iron, an’ some- 
times I hits him an’ sometimes I 
misses him. Wid Flit I sholy 
gits him. 
Yas’m, Miss Lucy she says to me, 
“Shoot ’em wid Flit.” 
I ’sponds, 
“What in de worl’ am dat?” 
Miss Lucy, she ‘sponds, 
“Dat Flit am a liquid in a gun 
which is gwine to gas’em. Itdon’ 


do no harm to no human, but it 
sho’ do ‘nihilate dem bugs.” 


No, Lain’t trouble wid no vermin 
‘cause I do like Miss Lucy say. I 
shoots ’em wid Flit. I shoots de 
great ones an’ I shoots de small 
ones. De daddies an’ de mam- 
mies of every kin’ of bugs. 
Flies, ’skeetos, ants, roaches. I 
slays ‘em. I keeps de gun right 
handy. "Tain’t no | 










REG. U.S, 
PAT. OFF, 








trouble ’t all. Dat little easy 
contraption do de wuk of six 
of dem giggling house gals in 
de ole days. 


No ma’am, mos’ times I don’ hol’ 
wid changes. Half de time dat’s 
all dey is—changes. 


But dis yere Flit—dat’s more’n 
a Change. Hit’s a ‘provement. 





Do not confuse Flit with ordi- 
naty insecticides. Greater killing 
power insures that Flit will give 
you complete satisfaction. Flit 
is made on honor by one of the 
largest corporations in the world. 
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for leaving an orange pip in a fruit salad, 
and was augmented by the evident pleas- 
ure of Helga and Marta when they heard 
her thus rebuked. She didn’t dare nag 
Helga and Marta. 

“She hass it in for you—you should 
watch your step,”’ counseled Helga, later. 
“T haff seen her take distaste to-people 
before; she always gets them out.” 

But one day Miss Woodall and Linda 
went too far in nagging Eve, and Mrs. 
Cleeve got to the bottom of the trouble. 

“‘Do you suppose you could do part of 
Miss Woodall’s work?”’ she asked Eve. ‘‘In 
the storeroom, and checking the supplies 
that come in, I mean? And at the same 
time keep on making the salads if we got 
you a helper? I’ve thought for quite a 
while that this was too small a concern to 
havea regular kitchen supervisor as they do 
in the larger places, especially since I’m in 
and out all the time. Well, what about it?”’ 

“T’d like to try it.” 

“That’s the way to talk—never refuse 
responsibility. That’s another business 
axiom. Well, I'll let Woodall and Linda go 
tonight—lucky this is Saturday and you 
can begin on Monday. We'll raise you to 
twenty. That all right?”’ she smiled at 
Eve. 

It was more than all right to Eve. As 
she went back to the kitchen she heard 
Mrs. Cleeve say to Miss Fraley: ‘‘Oh, 
they both had to 
go; spite and ly- 


young and acquisitive of life. She hada 
new frock and a new hat, and she was ut- 
terly and supremely independent—or at 
least she felt so. So Yriane became re- 
mote, and Eve raced on to her good day. 

Irma and the men were waiting for her. 
“This is Eddie Craig,” said Bob. “‘He’s 
going to be a doctor.”’ Bob said it ina 
great hurry. He wanted Eve and his friend 
to pair off, so that he could be with Irma 
alone. It was a grievance with him that 
Mrs. Rich insisted the party be four in- 
stead of two. 

Eve looked unhopefully at Eddie Craig, 
but the twinkling little smile he turned to 
her was reassuring. ‘‘We’ve got to be 
allies, whether you like me or not,” he 
said. ‘‘That’s evident.” 


RMA and Bob were ahead of them, lead- 

ing the way in the crowd. “‘I’ll try not 
to make it too hard for you,” said Eve. 
He really didn’t look a bad sort, neither 
smarty nor stupid. Maybe the day was 
going to be better than she anticipated. 

He didn’t come back with a silly com- 
pliment. He said, as if he meant it, “I'll 
do my best. I’m not very much used to 
girls though. I don’t know what they 
like to talk about.” 

“‘T’li make out a list of my favorite sub- 
jects and you can check your choice.” 

“Shall I lend you my pencil?’”’ He was 
just enough taller than she was, and he 
was strong—he fended off the crowd from 
her easily, and 
helped her on the 





ing I will not 
stand from any- 
one.” x 


T WAS Deco- 
ration Day 
and a holiday. 
The cafeteria was 
closed. Eve had —_ 
a new green hat = 
for which she had aN 
paid a dollar \\ 
ninety-eight ina 
grubby little 
shop on Sixth 
Avenue, aregular 
little hole in the 
wall. She had a 
new green dress 
that she had 
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NO QUARTER WAS ASKED 
AND NONE GIVEN 


Coney train 
without letting 
her get jammed 
about. They had 
to run through 
three cars before 
they found seats. 
Irma and Bob 
were in the same 
car, but not near 
them. People 
poured on and 
poured on, like 
bees swarming, 
aisles full, sitting 
on the arms of 
the seats, packed 
in the vestibules 
and on the plat- 
forms. 








made for herself 
out of a remnant 
of thin cloth, and in spite of some boggling 
around the shoulders, she was sure that 
she looked smart. Her coat was old, but 
she hoped she would not have to put it on. 
She and Irma, with Irma’s Bob Anderson 
and another young man, were going to 
spend the day at Coney, and Eve had 
never seen the sea. This prospect was 
more exciting than seeing a new young 
man—she had found the friends Bob 
Anderson selected to make a foursome 
when they went out a poor enough lot. 
They were either fresh and dapper and 
knowing, or dull and shy with nothing to 
say. Eve didn’t know which type she 
liked less. Today she hoped it would be at 
least a silent one—he’d be not so trying as 
a chatterbox when she was looking at the 
ocean. She meant to look and look and 
look at the ocean, to fill her soul with it. 
She wanted to skip and prance, and her 
cheeks were very pink. 

Yriane had been scornful. ‘‘Coney! 
How terribly common!” 

But Eve knew that Yriane’s best young 

man, a changing post filled at the mo- 
ment by Otho Garrish, a playwright who 
had never had a play accepted, had not 
asked her to go anywhere, not even out to 
dinner, so the thrust fell short. 

“All of us common restaurant girls 
loves a day at Coney,” she replied face- 
uously, and went along, leaving Yriane 
cross and lonely. 

_As she hurried for the car she thought of 
Yriane. Something would soon have to be 
done about her eternal airs and slurs. She 
reminded Eve too much of Bernice. But 
today she wouldn’t bother. Today there 


| and freedom, and she was 


**T’m glad 
there isn’t a 
woman with a baby anywhere around, for 
I’d have to give up my seat.”’ 

‘‘How about dear old ladies?” 

“Tf they aren’t the kind who step on 
your feet on purpose to make you get up. 
Lots of dear old ladies in this town are 
dear old ruffians, if you ask me.” 


“‘N7ZOU know,” said Eve, “I can’t talk 

very coherently today. I’ve never 
seen the ocean, you know, and I’m so ex- 
cited about it I can’t even think of any- 
thing else.” 

“TI don’t wonder! Never seen the 
ocean—say, that’s terrible. I’ve spent ev- 
ery summer on the Maine coast since I can 
remember. I wish you were going to have 
your first look at it up there. Gee, you’d 
get your thrill then.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

Soon they were getting on very well. Eve 
wondered if he knew she worked in a res- 
taurant kitchen—some of Yriane’s friends 
stuck up their noses at her job. She de- 
cided she wouldn’t tell him right off, for 
she’d have to be with him all day whether 
he stuck up his nose or not. No, she’d 
wait until the day was over—though after 
all, what did it matter? 

She didn’t care what a million Eddie 
Craigs thought. She had absolutely no 
interest in Eddie Craig. If he was agree- 
able and not too tiresome today, that was 
all she wanted of him. There was only 
one man she could care about and that 
was Randall Clement—now, by the irony 
of the gods, her brother-in-law. A sick 
little nerve woke and threaded tremors of 
pain through her heart. 

‘“What’s the matter? You look so blue,”’ 
asked Eddie Craig. 


























Heywood-W sheficld 
reed and fibre furniture will 
bring charm, color, and com~ 
fort to your home. With its 
beautiful upholsteries and 
sparkling color combinations, 
this is the furniture of today, 
reflecting the modern trend in 
arts and decoration. A wide 
variety of complete suites and 
individual pieces is now on 
display at your dealer’s. The 
prices are surprisingly 


reasonable. 






Send 6 cents to cover the cost of mailing 
«<e Ld e ?? 
our “Color Furniture in the Home ,a352~ 
page booklet on interior decoration. 
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Dainty Underwear for 15 cents! 


To give your underwear and stock- 
ings delicate, ‘rue tones, you must use 


Big Dye and Tint 
Book—FREE! 


A valuable book, “Color Craft,” free 
and postpaid, if you write. Full of pic- 


real dye. For the gorgeous shades like 
you see in things when they are new, 
use the original Diamond Dyes. 


tures and suggestions for dyeing and 
tinting dozens of things at home. To be 
sure of a copy clip this coupon now: 


It’s just as easy to Diamond Dye 
almost anything you wear—a faded 
dress, even your old suit, or the hang- 
ings in the home—a brand new color 
right over the old. Home dyeing is 
lots of fun—and Diamond Dyes make 
home dyeing just as perfect as any 
professional could do. 


Diamond Dyes 


Dip toTINT — Boil to DYE 







DIAMOND DYES 


Burlington. Vermont 


Please send Color Craft. the big illustrated 
book on home dyeing and tinting - free 
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) + TANGEE 


The modern way to have 
beautiful lips 


CHE clever woman today is able to make her lips 
more lovely than ever before, with an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of lipstick. 

Unlike other lipsticks, Tangee changes color as it 
goes on—from orange to blush-rose, Nature’s loveliest 
color! How soft or how deep this blush-rose depends 
upon your own complexion, and upon how heavily 
the little magic stick is applied. 

Moreover, Tangee is rea//y waterproof, rubproof, 
and as permanent as the day is long! 

Ask for it today—on sale everywhere. Be sure you 
see the name TANGEE on carton and gun-metal case. 
PRICES—Tangee Lipstick $1, Tangee Rouge 
Compact, 75c, Tangee Creme Rouge $1 (and 
for complete beauty treatment: Tangee Day 
Cream, Tangee Night Cream and Tangee 
Face Powder, $1 each). 25c higher in Canada. 

THE POWER of... Twenty Cents 

Twenty cents brings you the miniature Tangee Beauty 
Set—all six items and the “‘Art of Make-up.’”’ Address 
Dept. L3, The George W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 








Lift Corns Off! 


Don’t suffer another day! Drop a 
little “Freezone” on any corn and 
instantly it stops hurting and soon 
the corn comes right off. Doesn’t 
hurt one bit. 

“Freezone” ends every kind of 
corn, hard and soft, and foot cal- 
luses, without soreness or irritation. 
Get a bottle today at your druggist. 
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It wasn’t his fault; she couldn’t take it 
out on him. “Oh, I was thinking of my 
brother-in-law,” said Eve, and Eddie 
Craig thought she was being funny, and 
laughed aloud. 

They were nearing the sea, the air was 
changing, it was cooland salty. There was 
afresh, spirited quality in it, it washed 
through the train, and the reek and sticki- 
ness were gone. 

Bob and Irma waited for them, and 
they made their way through the crowd 
and down to the beach. Beyond the clut- 
tering, clustering, noisy ugliness of human- 
ity Eve lifted her eyes and saw the far 
horizon, the infinity of the water, restless 
and careless in the sunlight. 

They went to shoot the chutes, loop the 
loops, and ride on the scenic railways, and 
half a dozen other wild hilarious stunts be- 
fore the dinner at an Italian restaurant. 


FTER this giant repast they walked up 
the beach where the crowd had thinned 
out and there were not so many sprawl- 
ing family parties, and the boys heaped 
mounds of sand for the girls to lean against. 
Eve could look at the ocean in peace now, 
and in silence, for Bob and Irma were a 
little distance away, and Eddie Craig put 
down a newspaper and went to sleep with 
his head on it. 

It was a sleepy place, with the sun so 
warm, the waves beating out a soothing 
rhythm, and for a little Eve, too, nodded 
drowsily. Then she woke and watched 
the sea. 

Its vastness gave her a curious deep joy. 
It reduced the world to a more satisfying 
proportion, for beside it everyone was 
equally insignificant, herself no more than 
any other human. It dwarfed even her 
unhappiness. 

They went back into the noisy streets 
to a restaurant where they could dance. 
The family parties were going home, now, 
with tired, cross babies dragging along be- 
hind tired, cross parents. The night was 
for the young people, two and two, arms 
linked in arms, or more frankly entwined, 
who jammed into the shows and amuse- 
ments, shrilled, and pranced, and chat- 
tered, and laughed endlessly. Now and 
then there would be a quarrel, jealousy, a 
fight threatened, but the relentless crowd 
pushed on, and the combatants found 
themselves lost to one another. 

“‘T’d like to look at the ocean once more, 
before we go,’”’ Eve said. But Bob and 
Irma preferred to dance. They would all 
meet at the station. 

In the darkness, with the beach deserted, 
the sea was greater than before. The 
waves threw white fringes against the 
sand, and fell away, as if it was a game 
played to please their own whim. The 
dark sky became part of the dark water, 
until the stars reached to the land, and the 
tide stretched to the zenith. 

“It’s laughing at us,” said Eve. “It’s 
so much bigger, it’s so much older, it will 
last so much longer. Oh, I’ll never forget 
this day.” 

‘Neither will I,”’ said Eddie Craig after 
a moment, and Eve became aware that he 
was looking at her, not at the ocean, and 
that his shoulder was warm against hers. 


HE moved away. Maybe he thought 

she’d wanted to come off here alone 
with him to get mushy. “I meant I’d 
never forget it because it’s the first time 
I’ve seen this.”’ She flung out her hand 
toward the sea. 

‘“‘T know that’s what you meant,” said 
Eddie Craig. ‘‘But it’s not what I meant. 
I meant I was glad I’d met you, and I 
hoped we might be—that you might let 
me—that is—I’d like to come and see you 
sometimes, if you didn’t mind.” 

The day was over. She might as well 
tell him. ‘‘I work in a cafeteria kitchen,” 
she blurted out. “I have charge of the 
storeroom, and help make the salads.” 

“Yes, Irma said so. I meant to ask you 
where it is; I’d like to try one of your 
salads.” 

Well, that was flattering, that was agree- 
able, even though she was never going to 
be interested in any man again. And if he 


wanted to come round to the cafeteria and 
eat her salads, there was no reason to stop 
him. She gave him the address and 
started firmly back to the station. It 
really was late. 

“But—but you didn’t say if I might 
come to see you, sometime,” persisted 
Eddie Craig. ‘“‘Maybe you’d go to the 
theater, or to the movies—would you?” 

“Why, yes, I’d like to.”” She wondered 
if he was poor, and if she ought to offer to 
pay for her own ticket as the girls did in 
Yriane’s crowd. Somehow she didn’t be- 
lieve Eddie Craig was a Dutch treater. 
He and Bob Anderson had divided the ex- 
pense of the day’s excursion, and though 
it wasn’t very great it had made Eve un- 
comfortable to have.a man she’d never 
met before and who was only there to fill 
out the party paying for her pleasure. 
““That’s what earning her own living does 
to a girl,” she thought. ‘‘In Cadeville a 
fellow who'd let a girl pay anything when 
they were out together would be disgraced 
for life.” 

“When will you go?” asked Eddie 
Craig, bringing her back from her reflec- 
tions on equal rights and special privileges. 
“Next Saturday? Will you come to din- 
ner with me too?” 

Eve reflected again. If she paid half of 
a dinner and theater it would put a chasm 
in her week’s wages. But then, it was fun 
to go out, and Eddie Craig seemed a good 
sort. This once she might stand it. 


““TF WE can go to dinner where it doesn’t 

cost much, and to the movies, not the 
theater, or if we go to the theater get seats 
that don’t cost much, all right,’”’ she said 
at last. A funny way to accept an invita- 
tion, but on twenty a week one must be 
cautious. 

“But why, for Pete’s sake!’’ demanded 
Eddie. “I hate sitting in cheap seats. 
And the food at most little dumps is poi- 
sonous.”” 

Eve saw she had blundered. Eddie did 
not intend her to share the expense, and 
he couldn’t be very poor. 

“T haven’t got any smart clothes to go 
to proud restaurants and theaters,’’ she 
said. “It makes me feel out of place. I’d 
rather be with the plainer people.” 

“‘T never met a girl like you in my life,”’ 
said Eddie Craig, perplexedly. 

““D’you mean it as a compliment or a 
slam?” 

“‘T don’t know,”’ he said. “‘I must try to 
find out. I'll come for you on Saturday 
about seven.” 

They had reached the station and Irma 
and Bob were waiting. ‘‘There’s a train 
leaves in a couple of minutes. But look at 
the mob—we'll never get seats,’’ said Bob. 

They did find one, and Irma and Eve 
had it, while the two men stood out on the 
platform. Irma seemed absent-minded at 
first, but presently she took hold of Eve’s 
hand and whispered to her. 

“T think I’m going to marry Bob.” 

“Oh, Irma! Oh, you must be very 
happy. I’m awfully glad ——” 

Irma shook her head. “I’m not so 
happy, exactly. I’m not so crazy about 
getting married. I like having my own 
money, but Bob won’t hear to me keeping 
my job. I’mnot going torush things. I'll 
wait a year, at least.” 

“But, Irma, if you feel like that, you 
mustn’t marry him. You ought to be 
terribly in love, you oughtn’t to care about 
your job or about anything else but Bob. 
You don’t love him enough.” 


“4 7OU’RE romantic. But I look the facts 
in the face. I’m being sensible. And 
I’m not like you, Eve. You told me about 
that man you were in love with, the one 
your sister got away from you and mar- 
ried, and how you feel about it. I’m not 
like that. If Bob and I parted tomorrow 
I wouldn’t be much bothered. Yet I’m 
sure he’ll make me a good husband, and 
I’ll make him a good wife; and I’m going 
to do it.” 
The train was pulling into the station. 
There was no time to say any more. Eve 


(Continued on Page 222) 
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ERE is new luxury in deodorants— 

a caressing powder that dusts on 
like an imported tale and assures fresh 
daintiness—even when you have no 
time for a bath! 


Deodo! Thorough, never-failing! It in- 
stantly neutralizes and absorbs all body 
odors! No danger of the offensive odor 
of perspiration, all day long! 

Use it every day! Simply dust it freely 
over your body. Rub it under the arms. 
It is soothing and healthful to the skin. 
Never seals the pores. Never injures 
clothing. Affords perfect protectionwhen 
dusted on sanitary napkins. Excellent for 
dusting into the shoes or over feet. 


At leadingdrugand department stores. 
Only 50 cents for large size container. 
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$50.00 in 3 Days! 


N JUST 3 days of easy, pleasant work, 

the Ladies’ Aid Society of a little church 
in Montana earned $50.00—enough 
to pay for making a lawn around the 
building. 

Your church can also earn extra money 
by forwarding renewal and new subscrip- 
tions for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country 
Gentleman. Your profits will be liberal, 
and your community will welcome 
this service. Just write for details to 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


470 Independence Square 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


Color--Decorate 


—=— UNPAINTED FURNITURE 


Save Money this Delightful, 

Easy, Inexpensive Way! 
Beautify your home, put color in your rooms, 
have pretty new furniture. Save up to one- 
half the prices stores charge! Guild furniture is 
rubbed, sanded and smoothed, ready for you to 
have lots of fun gaily decorating it in colors you 































like. It’s easy! We furnish everything—lacquer, 
brushes, art transfers, color chart, simple directions. 


FREE CATALOG Send Today 
Beautifully illustrates complete, attractive 
Line unpainted home equipment and sup- 
plies for coloring and decorating. Special Guild 
spare-time money-making Plan in- 
cluded. Everything free! Write quick. 

HOME ARTS GUILD 
145 Guild Bidg. 
Ypsilanti ich 
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You wouldn't sit 


—why sleep 


Sitting in a cramped 
position isimmediately 
tiring. A sagging bed 
curves the spine the 
same way— prevents 
restful comfort 


This De Luxe label stamped on the side 
rail is your guarantee of getting all the 
quality points that only the De Luxe 
Spring has. Look for it and be sure! 


BED SPRINGS «+ 
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When you sleep on a Rome 
De Luxe bedspring the Spine 
is straight and natural; 


the body is fully relaxed 


MS sagging beds seem comfortable because of long 


RO E use. But actually the body is forced into strained, 4 
tiring positions . . . Most people sleep this way, never real- ‘ 
& izing the harmful results of the unnatural position they + 
99 have become accustomed to. 
Sagging, with its many ill effects, is impossible when you 
sleep on a De Luxe bedspring. The De Luxe free coil con- 


struction, found in no other spring, insures a natural, restful 

, , sleeping position. Every coil in a De Luxe moves indepen- 

tae the Bedspring Luxurious aay ofall other coi wicktine to the pressure of epee 

shoulders yet rising to relieve all strain on the vital organs 

between. The spine lies naturally, straight and free oo 

strain. Nerves and muscles are fully relaxed . . . refreshing 
sleep comes quickly. 

You will soon notice the invigorating effects of comfort- ' 
able De Luxe sleep. Arrange with your furniture or de- A 
partment store for a trial of this better bedspring. But be 
sure that you get a Rome De Luxe spring, for the true free 
coil movement that insures complete relaxation is found } 
in no other bedspring. id 

Send today for Dr. Royal S. Copeland's interesting «i 
booklet ‘‘How Better Sleep Builds Better Health.”’ 


The Rome Company, Inc. 
New York Chicago Boston altimore Rome, N. Y. 
Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


The ROME Company 


METAL BEDS + DAY BEDS + COUCH HAMMOCKS «+ COTS 
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She likes 
their softness 


oe } e e 
© against the skin 

wv 
Girls like Boott Towels because their 
soft texture feels good against the skin 
and because every drop of moisture is 
absorbed quickly and completely. 
They like Boott Towels too, because 
they ..re so attractive, so bright-white, 
even after many launderings. 


And their mothers like them be- 
cause Boott Towels are so reasonable 
in price, because they are sold in 
convenient packages of six, and be- 
cause they wear and wear and wear. 


If your dealer does not carry Boott 
Towels, send 25 cents (stamps or 
check) for a full-sized sample towel. 
Dept. L-5, Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Also makers of Boott Toweling and Boott Scrim 
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Cutting iy 


Make just one cut with Wiss Scissors. 
Their razor steel blades are treated 
by the Wiss torsion process—and you 
will feel how the cutting edges are 
drawn together. The blades cut 
every inch of the way—and remain 
sharp extra long. 
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Household 
Shears 


For dress- 
making and 
heavy sew- 
ing. 8-inch 
size. Ask for 
No. 138 with 
full nickel 
finish, 

$1.70. 

Slightly high- 
“Rocky Mis 
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SCISSORS 
Wonderful Cutters 
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remembered the Hynsons, and how thank- 
ful she had been that her love for Randall 
Clement could not be degraded into the 
bond that held that unhappy pair to- 
gether. Now she was thankful again. 
Better to be unhappy, better to have lost 
him than to have seen him so calmly 
through eyes of chill reason. ‘‘There must 
be different kinds of loving,”’ she thought. 
“But no matter if I died of grief, I’d 
rather have my kind than Irma’s.” 
Eddie Craig took her home, but as he 
said nothing of Bob and Irma she did not 
tell him of their engagement. “I'll be 
here on Saturday,” he said, and bent to- 
ward her, at the door. For a startled in- 
stant she thought he was going to kiss her, 
and she went in precipitately. Kiss Eddie 
Craig! Or let him kiss her! She 
giggled silently all the way up- 


heat abated a day later the depression was 
over. Eve was glad of it and glad that she 
had told them nothing of herself. 

She had never told anyone but Mrs. Rich 
and Irma and they never reminded her of 
it. Her intimacy with Irma was waning, 
for Irma had at last set a wedding date— 
early fall—and was absorbed in prepara- 
tion. Amy was taking Irma’s place with 
Eve. 

Amy had a home of her own with a father 
and older brother, otherwise she and Eve 
might have taken an apartment together, 
but Eve had found no other girl with whom 
she could have lived any more satisfactorily 
than with Yriane. 

Eddie Craig hung on. Eve had dis- 
covered that it was possible to like a man 
very well and find him a frightful bore at 
the same time. 


But she really preferred to go about 
with Amy, the two girls together—second- 
balcony seats for the theater, standees in 
the top gallery at the opera, or long Sun- 
day hikes in the country. Amy’s brother, 
Frank Blake, sometimes joined them on 
these. Now and then he treated them to 
things they could not afford, for Amy, ex- 
cept in the matter of paying no rent, lived 
on her earnings as Eve did. It annoyed 
her family, but she insisted. 


VE enjoyed the occasional evenings she 
spent in Amy’s home, an apartment up 

the Drive, where the park and the river 
could be seen at their most dramatic. Old 
Mr. Blake liked to have the two girls at the 
dinner table. He was a semi-invalid, and 
a little deaf and withdrawn, but kind. He 
could not understand Amy’s restlessness, 
her choice of occupation, and he 
did not like it, but as he was mag- 





stairs at the idea. But it did 
make a neat climax to the day! 


nificently tolerant of all other hu- 





XI 


VE’S second summer at the 

cafeteria had begun with a 
fortnight of sticky, soppy heat. 
The kitchen, in spite of fans and 
ventilators working at top speed, 
was a Turkish bath. Everyone 
was peevish, and inclined to give 
the sharp answer that increases 
wrath rather than the soft one 
that turns it away. Work went 
on to an obbligato of recrimina- 
tion. Even Helga the serene was 
heard to raise her voice in im- 
patience and unreason. 

When the nerves are fretted 
and tried, the mind is less guarded, 
reserve is broken down, and a 
great deal is said that is far too 
frankly true. 

Hidden tragedies came to light. 
One of the assistant cooks had a 
husband who beat her and took 
away her wages. Ben, the man 
who did all the heaviest work in 
the kitchen, had a child who was 
dying with tuberculosis of the 
bones. Ben spent his Sundays 
beside his little son’s hospital 
bed. The woman who had taken 
Linda’s place as vegetable washer 
was married. Her husband had 
been hurt in a factory accident 
and the insurance company had 
found some flaw in the case 
whereby they could refuse to pay 
his rightful compensation under 
the law. 

All the discord was not in the 
kitchen. It was whispered about 
that Miss Fraley and Mrs. Cleeve 
were at odds—that Mrs. Cleeve 
wanted to get married again, and 
Miss Fraley fought it, seeing it as 
the end of their partnership and 
their friendship. The employes 
watched them. They were often 
red-eyed, formally polite where 
they had always been easily fa- 
miliar. 


ELGA was moved to philoso- 
phize. “‘It iss always from 
hearts that the worst troubles 
come to us. If we love people, 





The Kitchen of My 
‘Dreams 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


E HAVE a nice apartment, 
And a cozy one, and yet 

(Though Jim and I are happy 

In “two rooms with kitchenette’’) 
We're saving every penny 

And making payments owed 
For a wee home in the country 

On a winding country road. 
In just a year we'll have it— 

But a thousand years it seems— 
That wee home in the country 

With the kitchen of my dreams. 


It’s a white house, gently shadowed 
By the elms upon the lawn. 

Oh, the robin songs will greet us 
In that first enchanted dawn! 

There’s a brook where little children 
Will some day love to wade, 

And then come running to the house 
For bread and marmalade. 

There’s a fireplace wants lighting, 
There are lilacs by the door, 

And blue-and-gray linoleum 
Upon the kitchen floor. 


Snowy curtains at the windows— 

And my heart with gladness fills; 
I see instead of city streets 

The warm and friendly hills. 
And while for us so patiently 

The gypsy highroad waits, 
With my blue-checked apron round 

Jim is wiping cups and 

plates; 

On the rows of shining dishes 

The spring-sweet sunlight gleams — 
And oh, the dear contentment 

In the kitchen of my dreams! 


man beings, he did not bar her 
way. The Blakes lived well, witha 
formality and ease that were pre- 
cious to Eve in contrast to her 
own necessarily meager ways. She 
speedily grew fond of Mr. Blake, 
but the brother, Frank, she did 
notat first like at all. He wassuffi- 
ciently older than Amy to treat 
her—and her friends—as chil- 
dren. He teased unmercifully, 
and laughed at them more, Eve 
thought, than was pleasant. After 
a little she saw that whenever 
Frank teased or laughed there 
was justice in it, and though he 
frequently infuriated both girls, 
also he frequently kept them from 
being swept into wild enthusiasms 
and partisanships. Jollying was 
his mode of control, Eve ob- 
served—and it was better than 
scolding —of tendencies and traits 
in Amy which needed check or 
redirection. He was specially 
hard on her strongest obsession— 
a loud dislike of men. Amy was 
an advanced and rabid feminist 
and the verbal stabs she dealt 
the other sex never failed to 
amaze Eve, and her first real lik- 
ing of Frank Blake came when 
she saw how much this abnormal 
complex in his sister irked him, 
and their first personal conver- 
sation was started by it. 

““Can’t you help her get away 
from it?” he asked. “It’s bad 
for her. Heaven knows she’s had 
her own way ever since she was 
a baby—father and I give in to 
her and spoil her in every possible 
way—and yet she’s always sus- 
pecting us of trying to put some- 
thing over on her because we’re 
men, and when I bring any of my 
friends home she’s as sour as a 
quince. You’re the first girl she’s 
liked who wasn’t the same stripe; 
I’ve felt that might be a hopeful 
sign. What do you think?” 


’M NOT so crazy about men, 
but I don’t hate them and I’m 
not afraid of them as Amy is. I 
don’t understand why she’s that 





way. Sometimes I think it’s un- 





there iss nothing steady, nothing 
sure. Why should Mrs. Cleeve, 





certainty —uncertainty of herself, 
I mean.” 








here with a good business and 
making money every day and all 
running so smoothly, and living so nice 
with her good friend—why should she wish 
to take another man and make things out 
of joint? Oh, she iss a fool!” 

Helga had said another truth to be re- 
membered when she called out at lunch, 
when everyone had been bemoaning his 
or her own particular distress: “I am sick 
to death of such gloomingness. Thiss 
world iss not so bad, but if you keep talk- 
ing that it iss, you make it so. Get an- 
other girl, Carlo, and you, Marta, let your 
son go to jail. Then your aching teeth will 
be drawn.” 

They had all stared and then laughed, 
somewhat shamefaced, but when the great 


There was another young man who 
showed the same symptoms as Eddie 
Craig—one Harvey Harrison, salesman for 
a firm of wholesale grocers, who special- 
ized in cafeteria staples. Now and then, 
when Mrs. Cleeve was busy, it fell to 
Eve to see young Harrison and order sup- 
plies, and after the first time he made a 
point of coming into the kitchen for a 
few minutes whenever he called. He was 
jolly and slangy and irrepressible, asking 
Eve endless personal questions and beg- 
ging that she go out to dinner and a show 
with him. Eve evaded him and put him 
off. She thought him common. All the 
same, she was pleased. 


“Amy says you’re the most 
extraordinary person, full of abil- 


ity and decision and ——” Amy came in 
and stopped the conversation. Eve was 
glad and sorry. 


Thereafter she knew that her status with 
Frank Blake had changed. He was less 
highhanded with her, and though he didn’t 
stop teasing, the sharpness of it was gone. 
And now and then he said a word or two 
that showed he considered her an ally in 
the reformation of Amy’s attitude toward 
men. 

Inevitably this changed Eve’s own atti- 
tude toward Amy. Hitherto she had de- 
ferred to her knowledge, her taste, her 


(Continued on Page 225) 
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HEN you want to serve the fin- 
est, turn to Pabst-ett, more than 


cheese. For your parties — for 
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the children—for everyone in the family 
— Pabst-ett is an ideal food. 





Pabst-ett is not merely another kind of 
cheese. It is more than cheese—a better 
food product, containing valuable prop- 
erties of milk that are lost in cheese- 
making—milk protein, milk sugar, body- 
building milk mineral elements, vita- 
mins and calcium. All health-giving 
food elements of milk are in Pabst-ett. 


Its relatively high calcium content makes 
Pabst-ett one of the most important 
food discoveries of the day. Calcium is 
recognized by physicians as the essential 

















q bone-building element in food to insure 


the sturdy growth of children. 


From 


| infancy up, foods rich in calcium should be 
eaten regularly to maintain perfect health. 


Pabst-ett is as digestible as milk. Even those 
who formerly avoided cheese may eat Pabst- 
ett. It is freely recommended for invalids as 
a highly nutritious, health-building food. 


Not Successfully 


Imitated 
Pabst-ett is the only 
product made by the 
Pabst Process which 
conserves the full 
nutritive value of 
milk. For young and 
old, it’s time to turn 
to Pabst-ett, more 
than cheese. Order 
from your grocer. 











Pabst Wonder Cheese is sold 
at leading stores. Try this fa- 
mous brand — first choice of 
those who know good cheese. 






© Pabst Corporation, 1928 








Pabst Wonder Cheese 





Ib. foil-wrapped © 
loaf: American, Brick, 
Picnic Swiss, Pimento. 





% Ib. 
airtight and 
foil-wrapped 
package — 
merican, 


Picnic Swiss, 
Pimento. 























t's so easy to prepare a wondertul 


Daintier sandwiches — more perfectly 
blended salads — rarebit or potatoes with 
a rich, delicious, smooth creaminess — 
fine flavored white sauce for your chicken 
a la king—these are just a few suggestions 
to make your luncheons most delightful 
with Pabst-ett, more than cheese. 


You can serve this all-milk dairy product © 


any way you formerly served cheese. And, 
it is much easier to prepare foods with 
Pabst-ett. It spreads like butter on bread. 
Toasts to a beautiful golden brown on 
crackers. With Pabst-ett in your home you’re 


Convenient, airtight, 
family-size package. 






luncheon with Pabst-ett. more than cheese 


always prepared for unexpected guests. 


In cooked dishes it does not become 


"lumpy or stringy. Having a lower melting 


temperature than cheese, it quickly dis- 
solves when heated, and spreads its rich, 
fresh flavor throughout the dish. 


For your family whose health you must 
safeguard, for guests to whom you want to 
serve the best—always insist on Pabst-ett, 
more than cheese. Sold at leading grocery 
stores everywhere. Order today. 


Passt CorporaTION [Cheese Division] Milwaukee, Wis. 


6 foilwrapped portions for indi- 
vidual serving. Featured at 
clubs, hotels, restaurants, 
and on dining cars. 








More than 
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MADAME VISITE LE SALON DE RICHARD HUDNUT, 20 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


ompacte le Déb 


Inspired by Parfum le Début 
oe ee ee, CAR A ON. SoA. (6 BOE DOE tk eR 8 OR a CANADA 


oe ee” WERT OW UT os Chodimous 
NEW YORK PARIS 


May, 1928 


A note, quite frankly, of luxury ... But 
to the fastidious anything that serves so 
intimate and dainty a purpose must have 
real beauty and distinction. So, for your 
approval, we are offering these four gay, 
colorful Compactes LE DEBUT, inspired 
by Parfum LE DEBUT, the famous new 
perfume creation of Paris. 

Each one is an exquisitely designed 
little container with a top of genuine 
cloisonné enamel— practical with its fold- 
over glass mirror — conveniént — and 
styled with a verve and freshness that 
have caught the very tempo of the hour. 

One is finished in a lovely jade 
green and gold. Another, in imperial 
black and gold. Another, Mediterranean 
blue and silver. And still another, ivory 
white and silver. 

Indeed, your every frock and gown 
may have in LE DEBUT its compacte 
particuliere offering a subtle harmony or 
Lrave contrast of color that completes 
the ensemble. 

Nor will you find anywhere a finer, 
softer, more luxurious powder or a more 
provocative rouge. The scent is a blend of 
the four enchanting odeurs LE DEBUT. 

As a gift, you could hardly choose 
one more pleasantly thoughtful os Bou 
will find Compacte LE DEBUT and 
LE DEBUT refills wherever fine per- 


fume and fine compacts are sold. 
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wishes, feeling her comparative ignorance. 
Now she rose to equal ground, but their 
friendship did not weaken. The two girls 
complemented each other. Where Amy 
wavered, Eve went steadily ahead. Yet, 
except for a superabundance of caution, 
Amy had qualities that Eve could not 
match, and she knew it. Amy was a born 
organizer, she was by far the most effi- 
cient of the counter girls in the cafeteria. 
There was something in her manner that 
helped the hungry customer, hesitating 
between pot roast and fricasseed chicken, 
to make up his mind at once and not delay 
the line. She served portions with exact- 
ness but with a beneficent flourish that 
seemed generous. And she had an eye for 
side issues. She would warn the kitchen 
when the cream pies or apricot puddings 
were going to be popular, she could tell 
by instinct when there would be a run 
on muffins, and she overlooked Eve’s new 
salads and predicted accurately which 
would be liked and which would be 
passed by. 

““How do you do it?’”’ Eve demanded. 
“You can’t make a salad to save your life, 
and you don’t even like to eat them.” 


“TT’S my restaurant instinct. Wait till 
.4 I get one of my own; I’ll make this 
place look amateurish.” ; 

‘“‘But I thought Mrs. Cleeve and Miss 
Fraley were doing awfully well.” 

““They are—but it’s because of the loca- 
tion and quality of the food. Of course 
those are the two great essentials. But 
there are lots of details they neglect. And 
I tell you,” declaimed Amy, warming ta 
her subject, ‘“when I start my cafeteria 
it’s got to be successful. I’d consider it a 
disgrace to my sex if I failed! But I want 
my place to be an outstanding success, an 
inspiration and a help to other women who 
go into business. And it will certainly be 
a satisfaction to me to be able to hire and 
fire men and boss them around! I think 
I’ll have a man chef, just to be able to give 
him orders.”’ 

Eve remembered Frank’s admonition 
and answered accordingly: 

“If you have a man chef, you’d have 
to have men assistant cooks for him, I 
suppose, because surely you wouldn’t let 
him have authority over women, would 
you? Maybe you'd like a whole kitchen 
staff of men.” 

“T haven’t made up my mind.” 

“Well, don’t let your prejudices run 
away with your sense.” 

“Oh, you’re hopeless; you actually like 
men!” 

“Of course I like men,” said Eve. “‘ And 
I expect to keep on liking them. They’re 
not so bad.”’ 

“‘T believe you’re in love with this Craig 
person you go out with.” 

““Eddie’d be flattered at your expres- 
sion. You look as though you wanted to 
order him the rack and the bowstring, 
possibly the bowl of hemlock. No, I’m 
not in love with Eddie, though he has his 
points.” 


HEIR conversations usually dwindled 

off inthis manner. But in spite of their 
differences of opinion Eve liked Amy more 
than any other girl she had ever known. 
And now and then, when Amy came to their 
apartment, Eve was secretly gratified by 
the way she dealt with Yriane, putting 
that bumptious young woman very much 
in her place. 

Yriane’s last year in art school was 
over, but her affair with her young play- 
wright, Otho Garrish, was not. And 
though she kept telling Eve that she was 
going to Woodstock for the summer to 
join an outdoor sketching class, she lin- 
gered on through June and July. Secretly 
Eve wished with all her heart that Yriane 
would go to Woodstock, though she didn’t 
= she could manage the rent by her- 
self. 

She reduced it to plain terms. To be 
able to live by herself she must earn more 
money. She wasn’t likely to get more 


money at Mrs. Cleeve’s. Therefore she 


must look for another job. With the ex- 
perience she’d gained she thought she 
could find something where the work 
would be no harder, but where she could 
draw at least five dollars more wages a 
week. On the floor above herself and 
Yriane there was another one-room apart- 
ment, smaller and with lower ceilings, but 
costing only forty-five a month. It was 
unfurnished, but Eve believed that her 
mother would, if sufficiently urged, send 
her the shabby things she had had in her 
room at home, and these would suffice. 
Amy objected. “It is economically un- 
sound to pay so large a per cent of your 
cash income for rent,” she expounded. 
“One-third is the highest that is safe.” 


“CEE here, Amy, why don’t you hunt 
another job too? Maybe we could 

get one together.” 
“No. I’m helping Miss Fraley with the 
accounts occasionally now, and I want to 
find out a lot more about it. I don’t think 


they carry enough general liability and . 


workmen’s compensation insurance. I’m 
working out the proper ratio for the help 
and the number of customers.”’ 

“My heavens!” cried Eve. ‘The res- 
taurant business is certainly complicated. 
I don’t even know what general liability 
and workmen’s compensation mean!” 

“Go on and dump your little art friend 
and get your apartment,” said Amy. 
“You are positively naive when it comes 
to the A BC of business. And listen to 
me: Before you go out and snatch an- 
other job, speak to Mrs. Cleeve about it. 
She might well:prefer to raise your salary 
rather. than break in a new girl. She made 
a highly economical move, you see, when 
she got rid of Woodall, who was paid a 
high salary, and gave you a small raise, 
and added a cheap helper for you. She 
must have saved forty to fifty dollars a 
month right there. She might rather 
share that with you than let you go. And 
she’s so disturbed about the row Miss 
Fraley’s raising over her getting married 
again that she won’t be so keen on getting 
someone new in your place. When the 
business is prosperous and your boss is 
somewhat distracted by outside matters 
is a fine time to ask for a raise.” 

In this Amy was perfectly right. Mrs. 
Cleeve, when approached by Eve, added 
five dollars a week to her pay without a 
murmur. It was so easy that Eve was in- 
dignant with her own stupidity for not 
asking sooner. And that very night she 
rented the apartment upstairs, wrote to 
her mother and broke the news to Yriane, 
who was most unpleasant about it. 


“T SHOULD think, in gratitude to me 
for taking you in here, you’d stay on,” 
she said. ‘‘ You’ve used my things, you’ve 
met my friends, I’ve done everything I 
could for you, just as if—just as if ——”’ 
“Just as if I didn’t work in a kitchen,” 
finished Eve tartly. ‘“‘Well, I’ve done a 
good bit for you too. I’ve kept this place 
clean and made up your bed; I’ve pressed 
your clothes and mended them when they 
got too awful. That pays for the use of 
your furniture and linen.”’ Then she felt 
a pang of remorse. ‘‘Oh, Yriane, why do 
we fuss so? You were awfully good to 
take me in with you, of course, and you’ve 
taught me such a lot about pictures and 
painting and artists—I do appreciate all 
that. But I think you ought to have 
somebody more congenial with you. You 
don’t like me; I can feel it all the time, and 
it rubs me the wrong way. You’re always 
saying something hateful about the work 
I do and the people I know. That’s why 
we’re better apart.” 

“But what am I going to do?” wailed 
Yriane. ‘‘ You know I can’t pay the rent 
by myself. You don’t care what happens 
to me. You’d be glad if I had to give up 
my career and go back home. I know you 
would. You’ve always resented that I’m 
an artist and you’re only a servant—for 
that’s all you are and all you ever will be.” 

Eve was not sure whether or not her 
mother, would send her furniture. She 


(Continued on Page 227) 


Widening the 
Telephone Horizon 


CT An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


IN THE memory of many now liv- 
ing, Alexander Graham Bell made 
the apparently rash prediction that 
the day would come when we 
could talk to other countries, even 
across wide expanses of water. 
That was shortly after the his- 
toric conversation between Boston 
and Cambridge, a distance of two 
miles. 

Bell’s vision was made a reality 
when in 1926 New York and Lon- 
don spoke together in two way 
conversation, and when in 1927 
this service was opened to the 
public between any point in the 
U.S. A. and Great Britain. Since 
then, Mexico has been brought 
into speaking distance; important 
cities of continental Europe have 
come within the voice horizon of 
the United States. 

Even more important, the Bell 
System in the United States now 
embraces 18,500,000 telephones— 
a growth for the past year of more 
than 750,000. 

We may now converse with each 
other from practically any point 
in this country to any other, and 
may talk beyond our borders and 
across the sea. That is measurable 
progress in widening America’s 
telephone horizon. 






































Ends Paring 


Corns or Calluses 
Stops all pain in 3 seconds 


UCH the most painful corn with this 
amazing liquid. In three seconds all the 
pain is gone. Acts like an anesthetic. You wear 
tight shoes, dance, walk again in comfort! 
Noparing or cutting—that is dangerous. Besides 
the cornthen comes back. Thisway loosens it. Soon 
you peel the whole corn off—like dead skin. 
Works alike on corns or calluses. 


Professional dancers by the score use this 
method. Doctors approve it as safe and gentle. 
Millions employ it to gain quick relief. This 
formula differs from all others. 

Ask for ‘‘Gets-It”’ at your druggist. Money 
back if not delighted. There are imitations. 
Be sure to get the genuine. 


“GETS=1T? ccc vey 


















Dresses in 
the Newest 
Styles and 
Save Half 


LEARN right at home in 
spare time to make your £% 
own clothes in the newest, 
loveliest styles for a third 
or a half of what you pay 
in the shops. 


The Woman's Institute will teach 
you how to put real style into every- - 
thing you make, just as it has taught 
more than 250,000 other women and 
girls in the last eleven years. New, 
illustrated step-by-step method 
makes everything easy. 


FREE Mail the coupon for Free 
Booklet, ‘‘ How to Make 
Beautiful Clothes,’’ and learn how 
you can have more and prettier 
clothes at small cost and earn $20 to 
a week at home in spare time. 













Woman’s Institute, Dept. 38-E, Scranton, Pa. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a 

copy of your booklet, ‘‘How to Make Beautiful 

Clothes.” I am most interested in— 

. Home Dressmaking D Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking () Cooking 


DR 6. és co sco cick ckinccntn tcovibattlicses daneasloesctglas gh eceseeaianataae 
(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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cA helpful hint 


to AUNTS, UNCLES, SISTERS, BROTHERS, 
FATHERS, and MOTHERS of 


June Brides! 


May, 1928 





vERY June the problem 
| E puzzles hundreds of 
| harried people—what to 
| give the Bride? They think 
of this... and that... and. 
then of this again! They 
worry ...they wonder... 
they wait’tilthe last minute. 
That is why, in a real 
spirit of helpfulness, we 
suggest this truly charm- 
ing occasional chair as an 
ideal wedding gift—the Beautiful Streit 
| Slumber Chair. 

| You can see at once that it is a perfect 
gift for Her ... who could resist a chair of 
such patrician beauty ...a seat so stunning 

... and in such perfect taste? 


And for Him... and for the Home! 


oy Certainly the Bride will love 
AQ] _ it... surely you could choose 
no gift more welcome to the 



















This man strives 
zany for com- 
ort by trying to 
make his body 
fit his chair 














PATENT PENDING U. 8. AND CAN. 


Notice how seat and back tilt as 
one to form a comfortable pocket 
for the work-weary body 


| Look for this name 
plate on every chair 








MoDERN OVERSTUFFED No. 1528—Jacquard Velour, multi-colored design. Arms 
and trimmings in small, vari-colored patterns. Complete with stool .. $101.00 








ful and masculine craving 
for comfort... 


As men, as husbands, 

as chairmakers...we can 
assure you that, for all its 
good looks, it is the most 
gloriously gratifying seat 
that ever soothed a work- 
weary man intoafter-dinner 
affability! 
It is built to fit the Bride’s 
taste and the Groom’s anat- 
omy. Can you blame us for 
believing that it is the deal 
wedding gift? 


new home .. . and, 
wonder of wonders, 
Her Husband will 


azenly brag about it! 
brazenly brag abo The best stores in town 


are featuring the Beautiful 
Streit Slumber Chair in a 
variety of lovely, authentic 
no other chair like it in mc.els ... ow so that there 
all the world. It is deliberately designed to need be no rush... You'll wish you were 
satisfy both feminine longing for the beauti- a June Bride when you see them! 


eauliful eae (hair 


For the Beautiful 
Streit Slumber Chair 
is different ... there is 


FLORENTINE No 

background, soft relief floral pattern in blended browns, 

blues, dark red and burnt orange. Arms and trimmings in 
plain velour. Complete with stool. $75.50 


1525—Ratine Tapestry—dark cream 





How it will 
grace the new household 


We haveforyouacopy of ‘Rest 
in Beauty,” a portfolio of pho- 
sogtephic studies showing 


TRADE MARK REG, U.S, CAN.PAT, OFR 


Beautiful Streit Slumber Chairs 
as they actually appear in taste- 


THE C. F. STREIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY ful interiors. Where shall we 
CINCINNATI, OHIO _ mail it? 


Since 1871, makers of fine upholstered furniture 
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might have to buy the absolute necessities 
on the installment plan—a scheme she 
didn’t relish. But finally a letter of 
acquiescence came, accompanied by re- 
proaches as usual. “. you never 
let me hear from you. I have no 
idea what you are doing people 
here in town think it very strange that 
you don’t come home and stay with me, 
now that Bernice is married . . . know- 
ing my state of health but you 
were always an unnatural daughter. 
Bernice and Randall are very, very happy, 
and though his means are not large, she 
makes the best of everything and has a 
perfectly lovely apartment in the nicest 
locality in Baltimore, and has gathered 
round her a delightful circle of friends. She 
is more beautiful than ever, and Randall 
is so proud of her. I’m thankful 
to have one daughter who is a credit to 
me. I’m sending. your furniture, though 
it leaves the house very bare. But that’s 
all parents can expect these days—their 
children leave home without permission, 
and strip the homestead. . . .” Once 
started on this strain, Mrs. Archer -found 
many things to say. Eve thought of the 
old ottoman and whatnot. Evidently 
they had become treasures in her mother’s 
eyes—a change indeed. 

And the vision of Bernice and Randall 
Clement, very happy, in a lovely apart- 
ment, in the nicest locality, surrounded 
by a delightful circle—this she pushed 
resolutely away from her. But it came 
back again and again, with that familiar, 
hateful stab of 
pain. 


“‘T’d love you enough for both of us.” 

“You know that wouldn’t work.” 

“But I want to take care of you. It 
almost kills me to see you slaving your life 
away in a place like Mrs. Cleeve’s, with 
such people around you.” 

“‘T can take care of myself. And the 
people I work with are as good as I am, 
and some of them are a lot better, and 
more clever, and more capable, and more 
educated too. I thought at first it was 
quite a comedown for me, but I soon saw 
that I was in another world where the 
tests are quite different from the Cade- 
ville tests.” 

“Another world? You talk in such a 
queer way.” 


““TT’S the world where you’re measured 
by the kind of work you can do, and 

how well you can do it, and how much 
it’s worth. I’m not worth much. Oh, when 
I think of the wicked injustice of bringing 
up a girl and teaching her nothing that’s 
any use if she has to earn her own living! 
No parents in the world would willingly 
maim or cripple a child—physically, I 
mean—but they think nothing at all of 
maiming or crippling their children’s 
minds and abilities.” 

““Weseem to be getting away from what 
I asked you,” remarked Eddie. 

“But I’ve answered you. I’m sorry, but 
that’s the only thing I can say.” 

“You're in love with somebody else. I 
know it. I can feel it. Every time I’ve 
tried to be loving with you, you’ve slipped 
away from me. I’ve been up against a 
blank wall. You are in love with some- 
body else, aren’t 
you?” 





AII 


“TWISH you 

hadn’t got 
this place,” said 
Eddie Craig mo- 
rosely. He was 
helping Eve put 
her new room in 
order. 

“Tt looks aw- 
fully nice,”’ said 
Eve, not paying 
the least atten- 
tion to his dis- 
content. ‘‘You 
certainly were 
the best help 
ever to me.”’ 

“T didn’t do it 
willingly.” 

“No: matter, 








““GOSH, PEG, WHAT ON EARTH WOULD 
SHE DO IF A MOSQUITO BIT HER?”’ 


“T suppose I 
am.” 

“* And he’s not 
in love with you. 
He must be a 
fool. Why do 
you waste your 
time on him if 
it’s hopeless? 
You’d better 
forget him and 
think of me.” 

‘‘Eddie, are 
you going to for- 
get meand think 
about some 
other girl?” 

“You know 
darned well I’m 
not. I would if 
I could, but I 
can’t.” 








so long as you 
did it well. 
IIcw’s that for a polite speech?”’ She ran 
about the room, pushing the furniture 
into new positions. ‘Look, that’s the ivy 
Amy brought me. And Mrs. Rich went 
over all her china and glass and gave me 
the pieces she didn’t need. I told her she’d 
better save them for Irma and Bob, but 
she said they sniffed at her old things. I 
didn’t sniff. I grabbed them. But listen, 
Eddie, you don’t know the funniest. 
Yriane and her playwrighting boy got 
married day before yesterday at City Hall. 
Yes—imagine! It seems he had a play ac- 
cepted and got a five-hundred-dollar cash 
advance, so they rushed right off and got 
married and he’s moved in, in my place. 
So now I suppose Yriane will forgive me, 
even if she won’t speak to me.” 

“Five hundred dollars for anything that 
goof could write? Whoever paid it ought 
to see an alienist. All the same I think 
they were sensible to get married. Eve, 
why don’t you marry me? Oh, you knew 
I’ve wanted to ask you. You’ve been 
choking me off—I suppose you don’t care 
anything about me.” 


"§ LIKE you. I like you so much,” she 
began, ‘‘that I would be ashamed to 
marry you ——” 

“Now what d’you mean by that? It 
sounds ridiculous.” 

“7 mean I wouldn’t do you the wrong 
of marrying you without loving you. And 
I don’t love you, Eddie.” 


“T would, too, 
if I could—but 
I can’t.”” Eve waited a moment, and then 
went on: “And just because I’ve told you 
this, don’t think that I want to talk of it 
again. It’s not something to be dragged 
out and dangled about if you happen to 
think of it. When everybody in the cafe- 
teria had that burst of telling their hearts’ 
secrets there was the most terrible time 
afterward—everybody so suspicious and 
so uneasy. It was the most awful warning 
about confiding in your friends.” 


DDIE was offended. He got up and 

took his hat. “I see what you think 
of me. It’s not very flattering, I must say. 
Well, I’m going. If you have any more 
odd jobs you want done, let me know. In 
the meantime I’ll try to be discreet.” 

“Now I’ve made you cross. My 
tongue’s always runhing away. Eddie, I 
do thank you for all you’ve done—and 
please forgive me, for everything.” 

“‘T suppose you wouldn’t want to go to 
dinner and a theater with me on Satur- 
day.” 

“T’d love it, and you know I would, 
only—only—don’t get it into your 
head ——” 

“____. don’t get it into my head that 
you'll ever want to marry me. There’s 
no law that I shouldn’t keep on hoping, is 
there?” 

“There’s no law, but—it’s no use.” 

He went at last, and she was glad of it. 
She didn’t want to think of Eddie Craig, 


Nothing Cleans Teeth 
Like POWDER 


Just ask your dentist 


iB you want the whitest, cleanest teeth 
possible, just try this; the oldest and 
most reliable way of all to clean teeth. 


For over sixty years, since 1866, den- 
tists everywhere have prescribed Dr. 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder because of its su- 
perior cleansing qualities. 


As powder is essential in a dentifrice 
for cleansing, naturally a dentifrice that 
is ALL POWDER cleans best. That 
is why your dentist when cleaning your 
teeth, as you know, always uses powder. 


Teeth simply cannot remain dull and film 
coated when Dr. Lyon’s is used. While it 
removes all the stain and tartar and 
actually polishes the teeth as it cleans, 
it cannot possibly scratch or injure the 
most delicate enamel, as SIXTY YEARS 
of constant use has shown. 


Dr. Lyon’s has stood the test of time. 
Thousands have found it safe, reliable and 
unequalled throughout an entire lifetime 
of constant use. It is the only dentifrice 

















































old enough to prove it can preserve teeth 
for life. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder keeps your 
teeth REALLY CLEAN, and clean teeth 
mean firm, healthy gums and the least 
possible tooth decay. 


Its rich, cleansing properties penetrate 
every pit and crevice, reaching every 
particle of food, or foreign matter, lodged 
therein. Thus, it leaves the mouth sweet 
and clean, the breath pure, and its cooling, 
refreshing after-taste is delightful. 


Brush your teeth twice each day with 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder; consult your 
dentist regularly to be on the safe side 
and you will be doing the very utmost to 
protect your teeth. Make this test if you 
want whiter, cleaner and more beautiful 
teeth. 


You can get Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder at 
any drug store, or toilet goods counter. You 
will find it not only more efficient, but it 
costs less than most anything else you 
can use. 





Works right off home lighting cir- 
cuit. Does everything any good 
rangewilldoandmore. Lowinprice 
andoperatingcost. Ovenheatturns 
onand off automatically. Wonder- 
ful for pies, cakes, roasts, etc. 
Large electric fireless cooker—also | 
automatic. Bigaluminum cooking | 
top and splasher back. Beautiful 
Silver White enamel finish. Write | 
quickly for easy payments. | 


Campbell’s Automatic 


Electric Fireless Cooker 






Range 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer | 
Write for catalog and factory- 
to-you price. Our low price will 
surprise you. Mail postal today. 
The Wm. Campbell Co. 
1005 Union Ave., Alliance, O. - 
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For an unusual opportunity for your church 
to raise funds for any purpose, write to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
464 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 





































7~ BeaNurse 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 


You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a nurse. Courses endorsed by 
physicians. Thousand graduates. Est. 

8 years. Nurse’s equipment included. 
Money-back agreement. Free booklet. 
CHICAGO ot. OF NURSING 


ept. 
421 S. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me vour free fascinating booklet, “‘Amazing 
Opportunities in Nursing,’’ anJ 32 sample lesson pages. 











ENNA JETTICK 
Health Shoe 





Narrow and Extra Narrow. Wide and Extra Wide 


“*A boon to those women that have been obliged to 
either pay high prices or take poorly fitted shoes.” 


You need no longer be told that 
you have an ‘‘expensive’’ foot. 


Your dealer or Enna Jettick Shoes—Auburn,N.Y. 
You'll Stride with Pride in Enna Jetticks 
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Turn your kitchen into a small candy shop—make 
money from first day. Many now rich started with no ¢ 
capital. We furnish tools. Free Book x Wa i 
itol Candy School, Dept. ¥-1908, Washingto D. 


























real 


secret 
of beautiful 
skin! 


The most important clue to true skin- 
beauty lies in the fact that no sticky “ring” 
of dirt is left around either wash bowl or 
~_ tub when Bathasweet is adequately 
used, 


“But,” you exclaim, “what can that 
have to do with beautiful skin?” Just this: 


Beauty specialists agree that blackheads 
and most other skin blemishes are due to 
pores that have become clogged, often by 
their own secretions. The remedy is a 
more perfect cleansing method, and Batha- 
sweet offers an ideal way to better 
cleansing. Its softening action enables 
water to dissolve dirt more freely and hold 
it in solution. When you use Bathasweet 
even the tiniest recesses of the pores ‘are 
quickly cleansed. And the dirt is not 
washed back. As a consequence skin 
blemishes disappear and soon your skin 
takes on a clear, healthful loveliness such 
as it never knew before. 


The Luxury of the 
Perfumed Bath! 


No other road to skin-beauty is more easy or 
pleasant than this. The soft, limpid water feels so 
good! And then the delight of washing and bathing 
in water sweet-scented as a flower garden—that 
leaves about you a subtle, almost scentless, personal 
fragrance that is the very height of daintiness! What 
luxury can vie with this? 


Yet Bathasweet costs so little! 25c, soc, $1, and 
$1.50 at Drug and Department Stores. It has been 


used by gentlewomen for over 20 years. Will you, 
too, try it? 


FRE 





A can cont free if you mail this cou- 
pon with name and address to C. S. 
Welch Co., Dept. H.J.E., New York. 
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y Decorate fancy handkerchiefs, 
y) scarfs, pillow tops, ee weners, 
cposees, drapes. wick. Easy. 
BS ese trial outfit,only $1. "Foes “ho so 
andkerchief, beautifully designed; 3 
bottles color; 1 tube plastic white; 1 
$y) pkg. metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; 
Ma\ explicit instructions. Decorated 
“ne would cost apy 
&\ more in stores—you pay on 1 
for complete outfit. Srder today! 


<= THAYER & CHANDLER 
F Il) sa ia ere? 5-3, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


, it FREE! 
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but it had to be done. The first man who 
had asked her to marry him—and quite 
possibly the last, she owned to herself. 
She was glad he had asked, it was over, 
and he wouldn’t do it again right away. 

““Mother’d say I ought to jump at 
him,”’ she told herself. ‘‘Mother’d say a 
young doctor with money of his own 
was quite a catch for me. Indeed, she’d 
think Harvey Harrison was plenty good 
enough.” 

But she would never marry, never, 
never; and if Eddie Craig was persistent 
she’d stop seeing him. She wasn’t going 
to be bothered, and she wasn’t going to 
let him run on to false hopes, for that 
wouldn’t be fair. She wished that she 
could exhibit Eddie to Cadeville, assem- 
bled, and let them know that he was in 
love with her. It might change her status 
from being merely Bernice’s sister. In 
Cadeville a girl who has a bona-fide suitor 
was so much more important than one 
who has not. Eve wondered why this was 
so, and could find no answer. Maybe it 
was some deep racial reason; maybe it 
was merely a more luscious topic of gossip. 


HE must stop this aimless line of 

thought, and get into another dress and 
hurry over to Brooklyn. Irma had asked 
her to come to see her wedding clothes. 
The marriage was to be very soon, and it 
didn’t seem to Eve a bit more satisfactory 
than it was the first time Irma had told 
her about it. There wasn’t any glamour 
about it. It was too matter-of-fact, and 
businesslike. 

In spite of all she’d had to do to get 
her new room ready, Eve had made a 
present for Irma. She had _ bought 
peach-colored crépe de chine and stitched 
it delicately into a set of lingerie that 
would have done credit to a Fifth Avenue 
shop. She couldn’t afford lace to trim it, 
so she had embroidered little wreaths and 


she had taken infinite pains with every - 


tiny flower. Tonight she would give it to 
Irma, so she tied it up in white tissue 
paper with silver ribbons, and stuck a 
little pink rose into the knot. Eve was 
satisfied with it. No one could be ashamed 
of giving or receiving a gift like this. 

But when she arrived Irma was not at 
home. 

“Irma went to dinner with Bob from 
the office, but she telephoned for me to 
tell you that she’d be back early,’’ Mrs. 
Rich explained. ‘I’m glad to see you, my 
child. Take off your things and sit down 
and tell me your news.” 

Eve began about her new room, and 
threw in Yriane’s marriage for good 
measure. Mrs. Rich listened; she seemed 
serious, a little disturbed. 

“T don’t know what to think of you 
young people,” she said at last, “getting 
married in such funny ways. Your Yriane, 
now—apparently she does it to save room 
rent. And Irma —— Now you know, 
Eve, that I like Bob, and he’s a good 
steady fellow, and will get along and all 
that, but to hear them talk you’d think 
they were an old married couple; no soft 
and sweet things at all. It worries me.” 

“Irma acts as if she was getting a new 
job.” 


O SHE does. I suppose it’s the new 
way of doing things, but it makes me 
feel out-of-date, asentimental old woman.’ 
“Then I’m a sentimental old woman, 
too, Mrs. Rich. I don’t see any use of get- 
ting married unless—well, unless it’s got 
frosting an inch thick. I want a ruby 
bush and a diamond tree, and glittering 
lights all over. I want rapture and ec- 
stasy. I want to fly high and never come 
down. But then, I’ll never get married.”’ 
“Don’ t be so sure. Eddie Craig’s in 
earnest.” 

*‘T’d never marry Eddie. I don’t want 
to get married. I’m glad to be independ- 
ent, and earn my own living, and have my 
own room. Get married—I wouldn’t 
marry the Prince of Wales!” 

“Now there you go! There’s another 
danger to you young girls. You can earn 
your own living and you think that’s the 
grandest thing in life. It isn’t. Far better 


to marry and have children and grow old 
with your sons and daughters around you. 
This career stuff—I don’t like it.” 

““Marriage doesn’t suit you, and stay- 
ing single doesn’t. You’re not consistent.” 

“Who is?”’ Mrs. Rich laughed. ‘Ah, 
well, my dear, I’m upset these days think- 
ing of the loneliness with Irma gone. Not 
that I’d let her know.” 

Irma’s key in the door checked this line 
of talk, and Irma’s welcome to Eve and 
her delight over the gift changed and 
brightened the atmosphere. Yet Irma 
seemed subdued, more sober than usual, 
older. She showed Eve her modest trous- 
seau with practical comments. “I’m not 
buying very much, because styles change 
so, and I don’t want a lot of stuff too good 
to throw away and too dumb to wear left 
on my hands next year.” 

““She won’t even have a white wedding 
dress!’’ lamented Mrs. Rich. 

“Now why should I? We’re going to 
be married early in the morning. I don’t 
want to look like the Queen of the May! 
This is my wedding dress.”” She took out 
of the closet a midnight blue crépe, with a 
coat to match, lightened by a big collar of 
soft beige fur. ‘“‘I’ll have a dark blue hat, 
beige stockings, brown shoes and beige 
gloves. It’s just as smart as can be and 
cost frightfully. I’ll have a corsage of vio- 
lets and pink roses. But mother hankers 
after chilly white satin and a wreath of 
orange blossoms. Can you imagine?” 


VE could imagine, very easily. She 

watched Irma hang up the dark blue 
with noslightestenvy. Thisneat, inclosed, 
sane view of marriage was not for her, and 
she was thankful that she had said so, so 
firmly, to Eddie Craig. 

““My boss asked me what I wanted for a 
wedding present,” said Irma, ‘“‘and I told 
him a check for whatever he meant to 
spend. And the girls in the office have 
been buzzing around, so I told them the 
same. I don’t want to be loaded down 
with some wild thing I’d have to exchange. 
With the money I can buy what I really 
need.” 

“But didn’t you hate telling them 
that?’ asked Eve. 

“Not a scrap; why should I? It saves 
them all the bother of choosing something, 
and not being sure I’d like it—and very 
likely I wouldn’t.”’ 

“Well, I think it’s horrible. It’s like 
getting married with an adding machine 
and a filing cabinet to conduct the cere- 
mony.” 

“Oh, Eve, you’re as old-fashioned as 
mother.”’ 

we what I told her. And I’m glad 
of it.” 

“‘T prefer facts to sentimental notions.” 

“T don’t; give me the sentimental 
notions.” 

“‘I suppose, if you disapprove of me so, 
you won’t come to the ceremony. But I’d 
love to have you.”’ 

“Tl come if I can get off from the 
cafeteria. I’d like to see a modern wed- 
ding conducted on facts only.. I wish 
Yriane had invited me to hers. I’ll bet it 
was cubistic. Well, I must go. I’ma long 
way from home. Kiss me good-by, Irma. 
I think you’re awful, but I love you.” 

“‘And you won’t desert me after Irma’s 
married?” asked Mrs. Rich. 

““N~> indeed. We'll sit and mourn to- 
gether for the lack of sentiment in the 
younger generation.”’ 

“The two of you are the absolute limit!” 
exclaimed Irma in pretended anger, open- 
ing the door for her. 

All the way back on the Subway Eve 
had a feeling of escape, of freedom. She 
was thankful that it was Irma who was 
going to be married and not herself. And 
her own solitary, silent room, her own, her 
poor furniture, her cheap rug, her little 
scraps and contrivances, all welcomed her 
as to a refuge. XIII 


VERYONE in the kitchen should have 
been busy, for it was ten o’clock and 
lunch should be well under way by that 
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NEW! 


SHEARS 
THAT STAY 






Remington popular 
714” Straight Pat- 
tern Shears $1.80. 


Good fabrics are expen- 
sive. Don’t ruin them by 
using poorly made or dull shears. 


But, women say, most shears won’t stay 
sharp. That complaint will never be 
voiced by those who use Remington 
Shears. Why? Because Remington 
Shears are made on the stay-sharp prin- 
ciple. They are hollow ground, like a 
fine razor. Result, Remington Shears 
come to you with the keenest cutting edge 
high-grade steel will take. 


That is why Remington Shears cut clean 
and straight through any material, heavy 
or light. No jagged edges as with ordi- 
nary shears. 

Remington Shears are made of the finest 
high carbon steel. They won’t bend or 


break. Light in weight—won’t tire the 
hand. 

You'll find Remington Shears wherever 
reliable cutlery is sold. Popular patterns 
to choose from. Prices $1.50 to $3.15. If 
your dealer hasn’t them in stock, send us 
his name and $1.80 for the popular 744 
inch straight pattern. Shears will be for- 
warded to you promptly, postpaid. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1816 


25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 


© 1928 K. y. Co. 











SPINACH 


One of the most important of all 
our vegetables. Rich in iron and 


vitamins, but lacking in flavor. 
Make it palatable and appetizing. 
Season it with 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Write for our free recipe booklet. 


Lea & Perrins, Dept. C, 235 West St., N.Y. 
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Maternity 


LANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to dress styl- 
ishly during all stages of mater- 
nity, and after baby comes, as well. 

Latest modes, cleverly designed 
to conceal condition. Simple 
adjustments provide expansion. 

FREE Style Book, showing newest 
styles in Maternity Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
Dresses, Underwear, Corsets. Also 
Apparel for Baby. Write posed it — 


























ng YOUR PLANTINGS 


Indian Spring Irises are most vigorous, easy to grow. Lend 


themselves naturally to well-planned gardens—whether gen- 


eral arrangement, in border with other perennials or in massed 


planting. Free Iris Catalog—how to plant and grow many rare 
varieties. Special collection offers. Also Approved Peonies. 
INDIAN SPRING FARMS INC., Box W, Baldwinsville,N.Y. 
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WEDDINGS 


nnouncements $10.50. 100 


100 Engraved Westies A 
Imitation Engraved $5 Correct styles of engraving, 
finest quality of paper used. Write for samples. 


Adelphia Eng. Co., 826 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VURKEE Ss 


za, Jalad ‘Dressing @ ‘ 


ny the whole world yee flavor 


to your salad bowl.. 















































Zip! Tang! Sparkling zest that makes the most 
ordinary salad a flavorful feast! Durkee’s has 
personality and distinction—a come-again 
appetite lure that sets this savory salad 
dressing apart from all others. Satin- 
smooth blending of the finest spices 
grown beyond the seven seas, it 
imparts a thrill of sparkling 
novelty to hundreds of easy- 
Africa to-prepare, tasty dishes— 
delicious as a sauce with 
hot orcold meats, fish 
and sandwich 
spreads—that’s 
why every- 
one says 


Turkey 





Try this delicious 
Recipe: 





Egg Timbale with 
Japan Mushrooms 


To the well-beaten yolks of five eggs 
add 1 cup of milk, 14 cup Durkee’s 
Salad Dressing, juice of one onion, 
- and a little chopped parsley. Pour 
into greased mold and bake as a 
custard for 45 minutes at 325° F, 
Meanwhile, clean and cook 14 
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pound mushrooms in 1 cupful water 
until tender. Brown 1 tablespoon 
flour in one tablespoon butter, add 
the water from the mushrooms, 
cook slowly for ‘three minutes 
stirring constantly; lastly add 
mushrooms. Serve in the timbale 


and garnish with parsley. 


Accept This Trial Offer 


E. R. enna & CO., Dept. J 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 





For the enclosed 10 cents send 
me your uni new 

Recipe Book (full of helpfal in- [} 
formation) and trial bottle of [~ 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing. 








Name. 





Address. 


Buy the large size bottle 


for economy 
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Condiments, Spicesand 
semanas since 1850 


Prepared by 
makers of the famous 


BRAND 


Mg "Ee most useful mayonnaise” 
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liquid) u on an average of twice a 

week—will keep your armpits dry and 
odorless—and also save your clothing from de- 
structive perspiration stains. 


NONSPI, used and endorsed by physicians and 
nurses, does not actually stop perspiration—it de- 
stroys the odor and diverts the underarm perspira- 
tion to other parts of the body where there is better 
evaporation. 


A FEW drops of NONSPI (an antiseptic 


More than a million other men and women also 
use and endorse NONSPI. It keeps their arm- 
pits dry and odorless and protects their cloth- 
ing. They use NONSPI the year around— 
spring, summer, fall and winter. 


Why be embarrassed? Why permit costly cloth- 
ing to be destroyed by underarm perspiration? 
You can rid yourself of this condition and its 
pe gre odor by using NONSPI—an old 
tried and proven preparation. 


Try NONSPI! Purchasea bottle from your 
Toilet Goods Dealer or Druggist for 50c 
(several months’ supply) or if you prefer 


Accept our 10c Trial Offer 
(several weeks’ supply) 




















The Nonspi Company For the enclosed 10¢ (coin 

2628 Walnut Street or stamps) si me a trial 

Kansas City, Mo. size bottle of NONSPI 

Name ....<@f eee -- -- = 

Addréttse 3s 8 i) oe _ 
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Puts New Lif 
Into Your Feet 


If you can’t indulge in long walks, stand for 
hours, or enjoy an afternoon of golf or an eve- 
ning of dancing without being punished by your 
feet, you are suffering a needless handicap. 


To rid yourself quickly of all distress, mas- 
sage your feet with Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm. It 
will re-invigorate them and give you real foot 
comfort instantly. 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm is delightfully soothing, 
cooling, healing. It stimulates the skin, opens the pores, 
removes impurities, tones up the muscles. Stops burn- 
ing sensations, quickly relieves all aches and pains, 
quiets corns, callouses and bunions,—and dispels 
foot odors. 





At all drug, shoe and department stores—35c per jar. 


‘Dr Scholl's 
Foot Balm 


Heavy Pictures Won’t Fall 










Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


THE HANGER WITH THE TWIST 

1 0. Hold them snugly to walls 
c Pkts. Everywhere 

MCORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


Originators of the world-famous 
oore Push-Pins 


Wedd 


- Invitations—Announcements 
Ing 100 in script lettering, $3.50 
Write for Samples 


lncteding re sets of envelopes 
ards, $1.00 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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time. Helga should have been mixing the 
day’s dishes in her great caldrons, Marta 
should have been putting pies in the oven 
and beating icing for cakes, Eve should 
have been concocting the more intricate 
salads, and throughout there should have 
been a bustle of quick and ordered in- 
dustry. But no one was doing anything. 
Instead they were standing stock-still, as 
if an evil fairy had dropped in and put 
them under a spell. 

Helga had a big spoon in her hand, but 
it was motionless. Marta had put down 
the rolling-pin, and Eve’s slicing knives 
were in their rack. The girl who washed 
vegetables had turned off the faucet and 
stood beside the sink. 

And all the assistants were equally mo- 
tioniess and silent. And for once, poor 
battered Ben, the odd-job kitchen man, 
was the center of attention. 

“T tell you, it’s true,” he said in a husky 
undertone calculated not to reach beyond 
the kitchen doors. “I heard it straight. 
Mrs. Cleeve has sold out to the Woodser 
people, and it is going to be added to their 
chain. A fella I know who works in the 
Fifty-eighth Street Woodser heard it in 
the office there; they got their main office 
in Fifty-eighth Street.” 

““Maybe he’s mistaken,” said Marta. 
“‘Maybe he didn’t hear right.” 


EN took this as a personal affront. 

“How could he be mistaken? There 
ain’t nothing to be mistaken about. Be- 
sides, you seen that chap snooping round 
here last week and week before we all 
thought was a sanitary inspector or some- 
thing? Well, he’s the man who always 
looks over places for Woodsers. I de- 
scribed him to this fella I know, and he 
says that’s the 
very fella.” 


waiting salad materials. The various 
underlings went vigorously at the nearest 
task. Conversation became strictly lim- 
ited to the necessary directions and re- 
quests. But the threatened change hung 
over them, bothered them all. When 
Mrs. Cleeve came in they all looked at her 
intently, trying to read in her expression 
some hint of the future. There was noth- 
ing new to see. She had been nervous and 
fidgety for a long time, and not so careful 
in noticing details of the work, but of late 
she had seemed somewhat more like her 
old self. Everyone had been reassured; 
gossip acsumed that she had sent her 
suitor packing and made it up with Miss 
Fraley, and it was the consensus of opin- 
ion that this was the right thing for her to 
do. Now came this subterranean bomb— 
the cafeteria sold, and no one in on the 
secret. It was unfair and unkind, a slight 
put on her faithful, loyal helpers. 


N THE after-luncheon lull, when the 

general cleaning was in progress, Mrs. 
Cleeve came out to the kitchen to check 
up supplies, and Helga rose and addressed 
her ceremoniously, as one power to an- 
other. 

““Madame—we hear that you have sold 
out to Woodser, and we are disturb. Will 
you say if it iss true or if it iss not true?”’ 

Helga had spoken distinctly so that the 
whole kitchen could hear, and the whole 
kitchen heard and turned, silent and ex- 
pectant, for Mrs. Cleeve’s reply. 

And this. was as plain as Helga’s ques- 
tion. “I had intended to tell you as soon 
as the final arrangements were made; 
until then I thought it best to say nothing. 
But since you’ve heard rumors, I know 
you want the truth. Yes, Miss Fraley 
and I have sold out to Woodser, and we 
have stipulated that those of our present 
employes who 
wish to stay cn 





‘“‘What does 
your friend do, 
that he knows so 
much, Ben?’’ 
asked Helga 
soothingly. ‘‘I 
believe you, you 
know, but some- 
times things get | 
mixed.” | 

“‘He’s the por- 
ter in the offices, 
and he’s all over 
the place. He’s 
real sharp, and | 
gets onto lots of Says 
things. He’s not 
got anything 
mixed. He’s no- 
body’s fool.” 

“Mrs. Cleeve’s 
got a right to tell 
us if they’ve sold 


taller,” 


smaller. 





Grandpa 
By Iva Poston 


KNOW it is a million years 

Since grandpa was a boy; 
He’s old and bent and twisted 

Like a weather-beaten toy. 


And every morning, when he 
“My lad, you're growing 


I wonder that he doesn’t see 
How fast he’s growing 


under the new 
management 
shall be allowed 
to do so, at their 
present wage 
scale. I hope you 
will all stay. The 
Woodser people 
are reliable and 
energetic, it’s a 
big concern and a 
growing concern, 
and you’ll all 
have more chance 
with them than 
with us. I can’t 
begin to tell you 
what your faith- 
fulness and effi- 
ciency have 
meant in the busi- 
ness; without it 
we never could 








out,” said Marta 
angrily. “I don’t 
want to work for Woodser—bunch of slave 
drivers, they are. I know. I was in one of 
their branches till I couldn’t stand it. List 
of rules as long as your arm, and fine you 
for everything you do. If you’re a minute 
late, costs you a nickel. End of the week 
they got a big slice of your pay.” 

“And they don’t pay so well to begin 
with. They get help cheap, and drive 
’em,” went on Ben. ‘“‘They’re always 
changing.” 

“TI don’t hold wiss changing,” said 
Helga. ‘“‘Here we stay pretty much the 
same and the work goes easily. Change 
often and work iss harder, for everybody 
new has to learn.” 

“Tf we’ve been sold out to Woodser 
I’m going to do some changing myself,” 
snapped Marta. “Right off, I’ll look for 
something new.” 


“TT ISS too bad,” said Helga. ‘We all 
get along fine here. Don’t jump too 
quick, Marta. We do not yet know when 
the change comes, nor how. And look at 
that clock. I must hustle.” 
They all looked at the clock and hustled. 
Ben lost his importance, Marta flew at the 
pastry board, and Eve turned toward the 


have succeeded. 
And before we go 
we shall express our appreciation more 
substantially.” 

“But when do you go, madame?” asked 
Helga. 

“The first of the month, if they accept 
our terms,”” Mrs. Cleeve looked about at 
her staff. ‘‘You’ve all been splendid and 
I’m proud to have worked with you, and 
had you for my friends.” 


FTER she had gone out no one spoke 
for a while. Then Helga said, sigh- 
ingly: “‘So, that iss how the world gces. 
You think you are settled, and everything 
iss sure and going fine, and along comes a 
big upset. That iss life.”’: 

“D’you suppose the Woodsers will 
stand by what Mrs. Cleeve said—that 
we can all keep our places at the same 
money?” anxiously asked one of Helga’s 
assistants. 

“No, certainly not,” spoke up Marta. 
“They promise that, but if they want to 
get rid of us they’ll make it so hot for us 
we have to get out. Then they put in 
somebody cheaper. I know; I tell you, 
I’ve worked for them. They’re a mean 


(Continued on Page 232) 
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SanI-FLusuH will keep 
the toilet spotless. It is 
easy to use, efficient, 
and thorough. It takes 
the unpleasantness out 
of a very necessary 
household task. 
ee Just sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the toilet bowl, 
following directions on the can. 
Then flush. Stains, marks and in- 
crustations disappear. Odors van- 
ish, for Sani-Flush reaches the 
hidden trap. 


Sani-Flush leaves the toilet 
sparkling. It is harmless to plumb- 
ing. Always keep it handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store, 25c. Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Tue Hyarentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also manufacturers of Melo 
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James Boring’s Cruises 


NORTH CAPE 
By specially chartered White Star Line 
S.S. CALGARIC 


SAILING JUNE 21 
The Unusual Route to Europe 
From Montreal to Iceland, North Cape, 
Norway’s Fjords, Land of Midnight Sun, 
Scandinavia’scities. Liberal Stop-over 

privileges. Rates $550 up. Shore 
trips included. 
Also Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise 
Sailing February 8, 1929 
Inquire of your own agent or 


James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
Dept. N335 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
15 West Gay St., Columbus, 0. 


TRAVEL FREE OF TROUBLE 


SS 
Free Booklets showing new 
Corticelli Silks 
> 


2 You find charming de- 
wa- signs and shades, mir- 
velous quality always 
in Corticelli Dress Silks. 
See our new summer 
prints at your dealer's. 
Corticelli’s name is your 
guarantee of smartness, 
: beauty and utmost qual- 
ity. Use spool silk tor 
strong smooth'seams an 
nicely fitting garments. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


showing latest dress silks 
sent on request. Corticclli 
Silk Co., 65 Nonotuck 
St., Florence, Mass. 


mous Manufacturing 
u fils J SPECIALTY 
wv (10 CANDIES 


Men and women, earn $35 to $100 weekly operatingout 
Original ‘New System Specialty Candy Factories. 


ez Start at home with afew dollars. We teach you the wort 
Seas complete, furnish toolsand everything ready for e 
ee diate production. QUICK RETURNS and a PER- 































Makers of Corticelli 
and Brainerd & Arm- 
strong Spool Silks, 
Corticelli Dress Fab- 
tics and Women’s 
Fine Silk Hosiery. 
















MANENT BUSINESS of YOUR OWN. Big FREE 
Book tells you how. Write for it today. Fi 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 18, East Orange, N-/: 





Earn$20to$50a week retouching photos— men or wome i. 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you at home. i 
working outfit and employment service. Write toda ad ; 


craft Studios, Dept. D-9,427 Diversey Parkway 
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national movement 
to help women 


get better 


permanent Waves 


JT |NLESS your hair is naturally curly you 
want a permanent wave. Almost every 
woman does. 


You know, too, that scientifically exact per- 
manent wave machines are made. 


But you fear the operator. You wonder 
whether she is expert in operating the ma- 
chine. Will she torture you? Does she know 
your kind of hair? Is she artistic? Does she 
appreciate sanitation about her shop? 


So you go from friend to friend asking, ‘‘Who 
really knows how to give a good permanent 
wave?” You are lucky if you find another 
woman with a beautiful permanent wave 
and hair just like yours to advise you. 


Now A Society or SCIENTIFICALLY 
Trainep Operators 


OW, ina league nation-wide, we have 

gathered the most skilful perma- 
nent wavers in the country. By careful ex- 
amination we eliminate those who lack 
technical training, innate neatness and 
cleanliness, or artistic sensibility. Upon 
the members of this Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Hair Science you may rely. 


They are careful and deft. They will 
cause no discomfort. They are real per- 
manent wavers in their appreciation of 
the artistry of their profession. They 
know how to wave hair. 


They use the most advanced methods of 
testing the hair. By means of the Text-o- 
meter, a marvelous new scientific device, 
they determine exactly the texture and 
condition of your hair before it is actually 
waved. This new device substitutes 
science for guesswork. 


SOCIETY for the ADVANCEMENT 
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BLINDFOLDED | 


what hairdresser could be trusted to give a permanent 
wave? Yet the operator who does not first test your hair 


‘ Se aet Paes ow 
ng ae cage 2 eck GE 





with the Text-o-meter is working just as much in the dark 
asif she werecompletely blinded by the cover over her eyes. 


No Loncer NeEeEp You Fear To 


Try A PERMANENT WAVE 


HE Society is young. Yet even now, 

America’s more important cities and 
towns boast operators with the Society’s di- 
ploma. All are men and women of the highest 
skill. Their mechanical equipment for waving 
is the latest and best. They have successfully 
waved thousands upon thousands of heads— 
blonde hair, brunette hair, dyed hair, hair 
that is flexible or oily, dry or soft. 


In every case these carefully selected opera- 
tors are pledged: 


(1) To test carefully the hair of each client, 
using the Text-o-meter, a special machine 
which classifies the hair and designates the 
method of waving best suited to it. 





The Text-o-meter, which is used by every member of the 

Society for the Advancement of Hair Science, classifies 

your hatr and selects the waving lotion and method adapted 
to its texture. All guesswork is eliminated. 


of H AIR S CIENCE (Permanent Waving Division) 
560 Fifth if: ee ee New Werk City 





(2) To follow carefully the method of wav- 
ing taught in the Society’s ‘‘ Textbook of Per- 
manent Waving.” 


(3) To use only waving lotions approved 
by the Society and to apply these lotions in 
exact accordance with the findings of the 
Text-o-meter. 


(4) To keep all applicators, pads and other 
appliances scrupulously clean and sanitary. 


(5) To consult each client carefully, mak- 
ing test waves of various widths so as to be 
sure of meeting the client’s desires in the 
appearance of the finished wave. 

(6) To use only waving machines which 
have been approved by the Society. 


PatrronizeE THe CERTIFIED 
PERMANENT WAVER OPERATOR 


OMEN who appreciate the difficulties 

which have been encountered in per- 
manent waving will welcome this Society. 
They will see in it a way to avoid all the dis- 
comfort, the disappointment, the risk that 
they have suffered in the past. 


As fast as possible the Society is being ex- 
tended to include all of America’s cities and 
towns. Write to headquarters, 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for the address of the 
member most convenient to you. And send 
today for the Society’s booklet of expert ad- 
vice. Assure now the successful permanent 
waving of your hair. 


The Society recommends to your careful atten- 
tion the latest book of its most distinguished 
member, Mr. Charles Nessler, America’s fore- 
most authority on the hair. This invaluable 
book is published by Boni and Liveright, N. Y. 





Ne 
Learn about this better permanent waving 5 


Society for the Advancement of Hair Science 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Please send me your booklet and the names and addresses 


of resident members of your Society, who test hair before 
waving it, on the Text-o-meter. 
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Learn The Way 


to lend new deliciousness to 
Shortcakes, Berries and Fruits 





Without Using 
Whipped Cream! 


See how Hip-O-Lite brings amazing new 
scope and charm to dessert, salad, sauce 
and cake making. Makes humble puddings 
new and different without the expense and. 
bother of whipping cream! 
Give plain tapiocas and gelatines this 
caterer’s magic touch of delicacy and new- 
ness. Note how children love it. Make 
cake icing without cooking or bother. And 
mayonnaise that’s wonderfully smooth 
and different. The trial package shows all. 


Send for This = 
Sample Today! . 


Know how to give the thrilling 





Hip-O-Lite touch to your s . | 


daily menus—at all grocers. 
but Cut out the Coupon Now! 
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CReady to Use LHJ22 


HIP-O-LITE 


“Ma rpshmallow Creme 





THE HIP-O-LITE COMPANY, 200 MARKET ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ENCLOSED, PLEASE FIND 10c TO COVER POSTAGE FOR YOUR 
LIBERAL SAMPLE OF HIP-O-LITE AND PETITE RECIPE BOOK. 


WOW os ee ee oe ee eee ane 
Address 


Py Bhd SITE i em 











Y —— who desire 


greater financial 
resources 


If you are over 
thirty years of 
age, have a good 
education and would enjoy 
association with children 
and mothers in educational 
work, then turn to page 193 
in this publication for more 
information. All representatives 
spend full time and earn from 
$3,000 to $5,000 per year. Write, 
call personally, or telephone 
any office. Please do so at once, 
for only a few new represent- 
atives will be taken now. 

















CANNED SOUPS 


are convenient and nourishing. In 
great variety, they provide a means 
for pleasing everyone. Season them 
to suit your individual taste. To 
each can add 1 teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Write for free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, Dept. C, 235 West St., N.Y. 
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lot. They’re the kind that starts decent 
people to praying for the revolution.” 

“Oh, you and your revolution,” said 
Helga. ‘Here in America there will be no 
revolution, not in our time, nor in our 
children’s. There iss no revolution where 
people are fed and have good shoes and 
good clothes and go to school, and get 
plenty jobs at good money. It iss no 
work, and starving and bad, unjust laws 
that make revolutions. All the same, I am 
sorry those Woodsers come. I see a bad 
time for all of us with them. And I am 
sorry Mrs. Cleeve and Miss Fraley are to 
go. They are good women, square to every- 
body. Eve, you have said nothing at all. 
Are you not thinking something?”’ 

“T’m thinking; but what good does it 
do? We'll have to wait and see what hap- 
pens.” 

“Now, that iss good. No use to cry out 
before we are hurt. If these Woodser 
people treat me right, I’ll do as much by 
them. After all, the day’s work iss the 
day’s work, no matter who iss boss.” 

Marta was not subdued by all this 
weight of wisdom. ‘“ Yes—wait,’’ she 
mocked them. “You'll find out quick 
enough what you’re up against. I’m go- 
ing to leave as soon as I can find some- 
thing else.” 


UT Marta did not goat once, asshe had 
threatened. She waited and croaked 
her dismal prophecies day after day, until 
she had them all on edge. The ‘hegotia- 
tions were finished at last, Mrs. Cleeve 
and Miss Fraley said good-by and gave 
each member of the staff a ten-dollar bill 
as a parting good wish. And the Woodser 
manager and his aide came in on a rainy 
Monday morning, on a full tide of curios- 
ity and apprehension. 

The new manager, Mr. Dewson, was 
somewhat inclined to stoutness and had a 
fat man’s ingratiating smile. His aide, 
Mrs. Canning, who was to be cashier, was 
a subdued and neutral little woman, with- 
out color, age or significance. She said 
nothing, looked at no one, .but she was a 
wizard at computing a tray and making 
change. Mr. Dewson came out to the 
kitchen, told them all heartily how glad he 
was they were to stay on and work with 
him, promised codperation and interest, 
and ended his words with a genial ‘‘ Now, 
boys and girls—let’s go!’”’ Then he 
posted up a list of rules and retired to his 
little office outside. 

“He sounds all right,” said Helga, 
doubtfully, after he had gone. 

But Eve had taken one of her instant 
dislikes. ‘‘He’s got a cruel mouth, and all 
that boys-and-girls stuff isn’t sincere. I 
don’t like him.” 

They read the rule. There were a great 
many, even as Marta had said. Aprons, 
white coats and uniforms must now be 
bought from their employers; Mrs. 
Cleeve had supplied them. Employes’ 
lunches were limited to two dishes, with 
either coffee or tea, and bread and butter. 
No one had ever eaten more than this, but 
it was hateful to be told they must not. 
There were fines for lateness, for leaving 
before the hour of five had struck, for 
absence, and for breakage over a certain 
per cent. No pay for absence on account 
of sickness. One week’s vacation, without 
pay, allowed employes who had been there 
for more than one year. 


ELL, I wonder who they think they 

are?”’ said Eve. ‘It sounds like 
Simon Legree in an Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
show. All Mr. Dewson needs is a long 
whip and a couple of bloodhounds.” 

“You see I was right,” said Marta, 
triumphant. 

More and more they saw that Marta 
was right. Mr. Dewson was tireless, and 
his eyes saw everything. He was particu- 
larly keen on wastage, and would like, 
Helga declared, to make soup out of 
garbage! The counter girls, Amy reported, 
were instructed to cut down on the por- 
tions served, and Eve was hauled over the 
coals of his wrath for making salads that 


were too lavish. ‘‘What d’ye think this 
is?’’ he bawled. “A Park Avenue joint 
where they begin with a dollar cover 
charge?”’ 

In the storeroom, too, she had to deal 
with this unpleasant trait. He checked 
and double-checked every item she han- 
dled. The brands of tea and coffee were 
changed and quality gave way all along 
the line for inferior goods, bought in enor- 
mous quantities by the whole Woodser 
chain. Not too inferior—they were smart 
enough to shade it only slightly—but the 
aggregate saving was large. Seconds, in- 
stead of firsts, in butter and lard and other 
fats, seconds in canned goods, in sirups, in 
dry groceries, in fruits. ‘If you season 
things right, nobody in the world can tell 
the difference in taste,”’ said Mr. Dewson 
at Helga’s protest. 


ERY shortly, on slight pretext, one of 

the assistant cooks was discharged, and 
no one was engaged to fill her place. This 
made more work for Helga and the. re- 
maining assistant. Next, one of the two 
odd-job women disappeared, Mr. Dew- 
son holding that there was not sufficient 
to do to keep her busy. 

He systematically harassed each de- 
partment, concentrating a few days on 
this one, until it was properly speeded up, 
then a few days on the next, then the next, 
until he had completed his round, when he 
would begin all over again. He had jolly- 
ing ways, would put his hand familiarly 
on the arm of Jennie or Amy as he talked, 
called them “girlie” and ‘“‘dearie’’ and 
““sweetheart,”” stood too close to them, 
looked over their figures with appraising 
eyes. Amy drew off, flung off his hand, re- 
minded him of her proper name, gave him 
back a level, contemptuous stare, but 
Jennie was softer, afraid. She needed her 
job, and she endured this familiarity 
shrinkingly. Tacitly, the counter girls 
never left one of their number alone with 
him, unless it was unavoidable. They 
watched him and blocked his advance 
with silent, innocent feminine strategy. 

In the kitchen he was less offensive— 
the women there were for the most part 
older, mature and not attractive to his 
type—but presently Eve found that he 
was calling her into his office to talk to her 
about the storeroom supplies, and that he 
would shut the door of the tiny place, tell 
her to sit down beside him at his desk, and 
lean his shoulder or press his fat knee 
against her. 

The first time Eve kept her head, 
reached over and opened the door. ‘It’s 
too warm in here,” she said. ‘‘We need 
some air.” 


UT Mr. Dewson was not to be rebuffed. 

Thesecond time she did it he closed the 
door again. A salesman, calling oppor- 
tunely, released her. The third time 
brought the climax. “I want to talk to 
you confidentially,” said Mr. Dewson. “I 
don’t want the others to hear. Why don’t 
we get along better, girlie? I could doa 
whole lot for you if you were nice to me. 
Now, that assistant of yours—you don’t 
really need her. It’d be easy for a smart 
girl like you to do all that work, but I 
haven’t fired her just because I like you 
and I want to be kind to you. Why don’t 
you stop all this upstage stuff and be 
agreeable? I got a lotta influence in this 
company; I could get you more money, 
and ——” He put his hot fat arm around 
her shoulders, drew her toward him, and 
at his touch Eve went into a panic. 

She opened her mouth to scream, but he 
clapped his hand over it. “Shut up, you 
little fool. Don’t you make a yip,” he 
whispered. “‘ If I’da-thought—weow——”’ 
for Eve had bitten his hand with all the 
strength behind her strangled voice, and 
blood spurted from it. He let go his grip 
on her at the sudden fierce pain, and she 
seized the door and got through it, out into 
the darkened restaurant, bare of patrons, 
where Amy and Jennie were giving the 
final polishing to the coffee and tea boilers. 
Mrs. Canning was just coming in from the 
kitchen where she had been giving out the 
weekly pay envelopes. 
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He is so thankful for so little! 
His bath. French’s Bird Gravel 
—it’s so clean. And French’s 
Bird Seed to keep him in 
health and in song. 


For French’s Bird Seed is 
scientifically blended of the 
choicest seeds; it is air-washed 
to free it from dirt and chaff 
and laboratory-tested to make 
quality certain. And there’s 
a Bird Biscuit free in every 
package. 

At your dealer’s or send 15c 
for full-size package postpaid. 
FREE: Write fora copy of new, 


illustrated book “The Canary 
—its Care and Treatment’’. 
(| Helpful to the amateur, author- 
itative, interesting. 
The R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
3 Mustard Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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USED EVERYWHERE ~, 
SINCE 


ISCRIMINATING 

women have found 
that they are liberated from the 
worry of having bichloride of mercury and similar 
powerful but poisonous antise ptics in the home with 
children by using Tyree’s Antiseptic Powder—the 
remarkably efficient guardian of home hygiene. It 
is strong enough to kill the most deadly germs, yet 
non-poisonous in itself. Cooling, soothing and heal- 
ing as well as effective. Will not irritate the most 
delicate membrane. Positively stainless, easy and 
economical to use. Conveniently packaged and 
wrapped always in blue tissue. Discriminating 
women demand it. 


Just Say * 


Lye ANTISEPTIC PowDER 


wherever drugs are sold 


We will gladly send you a liberal trial package of Tyree’s 
Antiseptic Powder and our valuable booklet, ‘* Feminine 
Hygiene’’, presenting facts every woman should know, 

on receipt of 10 cents (stamps or coin) to cover handling. 


J. S. TYREE, Chemist, Inc. 
Service Dept. BB, Washington, D.C. 


BIRD SEED 














Baby’s own bath and dress- 

ing table makes bathing, 

changing, and sroning nner. 

Light in weight. May be , ae 

carried anywhere. Correct f aga 

height to prevent Mother }4 

from stooping or straining. 

Tub is soft rubberized 

fabric on a sturdy hard- 

wood frame. Will hold 

many times Baby’s weight. 

Folds to 6 inches. Dress- 

ing table of heavy duck 

swings across tub. Cre- 

tonne pockets keep all 

toilet articles handy. Sold 

by department stores and 7 = He 
Ree OLA CATH 
a athinette. . 

Free booklet in plain en- Kippie-Bé TABLE J 
velope mailed on request. 





E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co.. 361 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y: 
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““That—that horrible pig tried to take 
hold of me,”’ cried Eve at the top of her 
voice as they turned startled faces toward 
her wild appearance. But Mr. Dewson was 
close behind her. ‘‘ You littleliar,’’ he said. 
“Shut up your mouth. I tell you ——” 

But Amy, comprehending instantly, 
rushed to the kitchen door and flung it 
open. “Come in here, quick—all of you,”’ 
she called, and as they trooped in, with 
Helga’s magnificent height in the lead, she 
said, ‘‘Mr. Dewson tried to get fresh with 
Eve just as he’s been trying to get fresh 
with the girls out here ever since he came. 
What are we going to do about it?” 

“You’re not going to do anything about 
it,” snarled Mr. Dewson, nursing his in- 
jured hand. “Here, Mrs. Canning, get me 
some iodine, and some cotton. And you 
all of you get back to your jobs, except 
you ——” He turned viciously to Eve. 
“You're fired.” 

Helga advanced, taking off her apron. 
“If Eve iss fired, I also am fired,” she said, 
and snapped her strong fingers under Mr. 
Dewson’s pudgy nose. “As for you, fat 
booby—you are not worth spitting at. 
I go.” 

“And so do I,” cried Marta. “Let’s all 
go ! 9? ; 

They tore off aprons, jackets, flung 
them on the floor. “Sure, we’ll all go!” 
they cried exultantly. Pandemonium 
reigned. Mr. Dewson, seeing the predica- 
ment he would be in with his superiors, be- 
gan to cringe and beg, to run from one to 
the other, appealing, promising anything, 
his face twisted into abject fright. ‘‘Eve, 
I didn’t mean anything—I didn’t do any- 
thing to you. Tell ’em—tell ’em—my 
God, this is terrible—this’ll be the end of 
me. I’m a married man with three little 
children — listen — listen — Eve— Helga — 
Mrs. Canning—talk to ’em for me ——”’ 


UT Mrs. Canning declined to interfere, 

and Mr. Dewson begged and pleaded 
in vain. Very shortly the entire staff of 
the Woodser—late Cleeve Cafeteria—was 
standing out on the sidewalk in a compact 
group in which there was now that first 
rift of doubt which invariably follows a 
splendid gesture. 

“Served him right, the dirty dog,” ex- 
ulted Marta. I’d like to hear the string of 
lies he’ll tell the general manager. I’ll bet 
it’ll be wonderful.”’ 

“It’s a good thing it was pay day and 
we got our money,” said Jennie. “I'll 
have to hunt something else right away.” 

“T wish you hadn’t done it on my ac- 
count,” said Eve. “I feel responsible—I 
—— I oughtn’t to have made such a® 

uss.” 

“No, you did right,”’ was Helga’s deci- 
sion. “It was bound to come, sooner or 
later, with a bad man like that. We go all 
together, instead of one by one; that iss 
the only difference.” 

“T’m only sorry I didn’t give him a good 
poke in the jaw,” growled Carlo. ‘What 
say we fellows go back and beat him up?”’ 


“That’s fool’s talk,” said Helga. “It 
would get us all into bad trouble—police, 
and courts, and maybe jail. No, Eve has 
damaged him sufficient.” 

Amy had been standing by, listening, 
and now she drew them round her. “You 
know I’ve been intending to start a 
restaurant myself,” she said. “I’ve only 
got a little money, and I’ve been afraid to 
try it—it seemed like taking such a 
chance. But this thing has made up my 
mind. I can borrow some, and I’ll get 
right at it, and—well, why don’t you all 
come and work with me? We'll get a place 
right near here, as close as we can, and put 
up a sign that we’re the old Cleeve crowd, 
and I know everybody who ate here will 
come to us. We'll have a ready-made 
clientele, for everybody knows us. Give 
me all your addresses, and I’ll go to work 
like a demon, and you’ll hear from me 
right off whether I can raise enough capi- 
tal to put it over. I won’t try it, though, 
unless you all promise to come with me.” 

“But we can get temporary jobs—we 
don’t have to stay without work till you’re 
ready, do we?” asked Jennie. 

“Of course—go ahead; only promise 
you'll come with me when I’m ready. 
That’s all I want.” 

“T’ll come,” said Helga. “‘We can make 
a new place go well, just like the old one 
did, I know it.” 


HEY all wanted to come. They prom- 

ised, they gave Amy their addresses, 
and at last they drifted off, leaving Eve 
alone with Amy, both of them wildly ex- 
cited and trying to keep cool. 

“Have you got any money?” asked 
Amy. 

“About three hundred, saved up, that’s 
all.” 

“D’you want to put it in, and come 
along with me as a partner?” 

“T’ll gladly put it in, but it’s not enough 
to make me a partner, Amy. Don’t be 
benevolent to the poor.” 

“It’s not being benevolent. I can’t 
manage this thing alone. I’m scared to 
death of it, now the moment’s come when 
I’ve got to do it. I wouldn’t tell another 
soul, but it’s been nothing but that hor- 
rible inside cautiousness of mine that’s 
kept meback. Now you’ve got nerve ——”’ 

“Oh, I haven’t.” 

“Yes, you have. Part of it’s from ig- 
norance, to be sure, because you don’t 
know what we'll be up against; but all 
the same you’ve got it. And I need your 
nerve, just as you need my practical ex- 
perience, and my knowledge. We can 
work together too. That means a lot. 
And don’t you fret, but it’ll be a frightful 
lot of work.” 

“Amy, I’d work myself to little bits of 
pieces for a chance like this.”’ 

“All right, my dear; you’ll probably 
have to. And now, as our dear Mr. Dew- 
son was so fond of saying, ‘Boys and girls, 
let’s go.’”’ 

(To be Concluded) 
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Why Not Let Us Send. 
You This Cash Offer? 


|B psec you have all the money you 
want, you should let us send you 
our offer. For we will pay you liberally 
in cash, month after month, for easy, 
pleasant work that need not take one 
minute from your home, your children 
or your other interests. Your profits 
will be just so much eztra money all 
your own, to do with just as you like! 


$5.00 to $10.00 Extra 
Every Single Week 


Right now many homekeepers and 
business women are earning up to $5 or 
$10 and more every single week by rep- 
resenting The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. The commission we 
pay for every order added to bonuses for 
even 5 orders a month should enable you 
easily to earn $100 for summer spending. 
And that much—ExtTrA—if you could 
count on it regularly, would come in 
mighty handy, wouldn’t it? Many 
months ago, Miss Jessie Shaw sent us a 
coupon:similar to the one below. Since 
then, she has had money for “extra’”’ 
spending, whenever she needed it. 





She has earned 
more than $5.00 
in one afternoon. 


Supplies —Instruction 
Without Charge 


You need not invest a penny. We 
tell you HOW to make money, 
supply everything you need to do 
it, and pay cash from the moment 
you. begin work. A _ two-cent 
stamp brings our big cash offer— 
no obligation involved. 








466 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send me your cash offer. 
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Boy Blue 


ORIGINAL CONDENSED LIQUID 


BLUING 


makes LITTLE BOY BLUE BLU- 
ING the most convenient in the 
world to use. No muss or fuss— 
just use it drop by drop as needed. 





C Feel 


- <. lose their charm 


It comes in a small bottle because i ‘ 


it is all bluing, and alittle goes a great = 


NZ) by crooked heels~ 
pi ae ROOKED heels or 


ways. Goes into solution instantly, 
and never streaks or spots. 


Excels allothers 
for convenience, 
efficiency and 
economy. 


JOHN PUHL 


PRODUCTs Co. 
CHICAGO 











“run-over’’shoes rob 

the shapeliest feet and 

trimmest ankles of their charm. Your 
whole appearance suffers.. 

Why spoil the grace of your move- 
ments, throwing your body out of 
balance, and causing your ankles to 
wobble, weaken and thicken? 


Correct this fault by wearing Dr. Scholl’s 
Walk-Strate Heel Pads. They equalize the 
body’s weight, removeall strain and make walk- 
ing a pleasure. You save more than their cost 
in heel repairs alone, and preserve the shape of 
your shoes. Quickly attached inside any shoe. 
Sizes for men and women. Atall shoe and dept. 
stores, and leading drug stores—35c. per pair. 


Dr Scholl's 


Walk Strate Heel Pads 
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NLY a few months it seems 

since you held her in your arms 
...a tiny, helpless baby. But how 
the years go by! Before you know 
it, she will be a woman... . alert, 
unafraid, ready to find what life may 
hold for her. 


But... what wll it hold? Will 
it be the happiness she so trust- 
ingly expects ... the happiness you want her 
to have—or will it be disappointment and 
disillusionment? After all, the answer to this 
question is more in your hands than in hers. 
For all she hopes to have, all that life can 
bring her . . . all depends on one vital thing 
so often lost sight of . .. HEALTH. 


Health can make her life or mar it. And it 


-is within your power, it is your obligation, to 


see that it is hers. 


During her precious years of growth, and 
especially during adolescence, proper food is 
essential. Milk contains the necessary elements 
—it’s an almost perfect food. But dieticians 
have found that even milk can now be bettered 
by adding creamy, nutritious Cocomalt. 





Cocomalt, the new chocolate flavor 
health food, contains in sound pro- 
portion the nourishing properties 
of cocoa, sugar, malt, eggs, milk 
protein and milk minerals. It adds 
70% more nourishment to milk 
. . . gives it a luscious, creamy, 
chocolate taste that children love. 
_ Theynowdrink milk without urging. 

Cocomalt adds the needed vitamins and iron 
for making rich, red blood. Adds calcium 
(lime) for building sturdy bones and teeth. 
Adds proteins, too, for strong and supple 
muscles. And carbohydrates, for the energy 
children and adults draw on so lavishly. 

Buy a can at your grocer’s today. Serve 
Cocomalt for breakfast, lunch or supper, 
or after school. Or serve it at bedtime, 
to help induce sound sleep. 


Let all the family drink it, for Cocomalt 


Adds 70Yo more nourishment to milk 










is taken readily even by those to whom other 
good cocoa products are too constipating. 


Instantly prepared— made hot right in the 
cup, or shaken with cold milk in a shaker. 
No cooking needed. 

Start giving your family the benefit of Coco- 
malt’s rich nourishment today—let them taste 
its creamy chocolate flavor—let them all begin 
at once building vital health. 


Good grocers everywhere sell Cocomalt. Ask 
your grocer for it. If he can’t supply you, just 
send us the coupon and 25 cents (30¢ west of 
Mississippi). We'll send you postpaid, by return 
mail, the half pound can. 


MADE BY 
DAVIS BAKING POWDER CoO. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 





Davis Baking Powder Co., Hoboken, N. J. [LHJ-2 


My grocer has no Cocomalt in stock. Enclosed 
is 25 cents (30¢ west of Mississippi). Please send, 
postpaid, half pound can of Cocomalt. 





Address. 








Grocer’s Name — 


Address. 
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Costume by Hickson 


WRITE TO ANNE SPENCER TODAY 


Anne Spencer will give you personal advice 
free upon any problem you may have about 
the control or correction of your figure. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


You were given 


682 GUARDIAN 
to Reep you young 


and graceful 


ATURE took infinite care 

to safeguard your beauty 

and health. You were provided 

with a wonderful network of 

muscles—approximately six 

hundred and eighty-two—to 

give your body grace of line and 
ease of movement. 


That firm yet supple beauty 
of figure demanded by Fashion 
today, depends largely upon the 
condition of the muscles of the 
back and abdomen. Unfortu- 
nately, many women today, even 
our very young girls, have de- 
veloped faulty posture which 
puts an unusual strain upon 
these muscles. 


If these important muscles 
lose their tone and sag, the stom- 
ach pouches out, and gradually 
rolls of fat settle about the waist- 
line and the hips enlarge. A re- 
ducing diet never corrects this 
unlovely change in the figure, 
for an undernourished muscle 
becomes still weaker and allows 
the vital organs to sag still more. 


When the stomach drops, 
other organs are crowded out of 
their normal position. This may 
cause stomach and intestinal 
disturbances, headaches, back- 
aches, palpitation of the heart, 
and a wrinkled or blotchy skin. 


Even beauty of disposition is 
endangered. 


Try this sure way 
to safeguard 


your figure 


Resolve, as you read this, never 
to permit yourself to suffer from 
this unnecessary, and prevent- 
able loss of muscle tone. Thou- 
sands of women everywhere are 
safeguarding their youthful grace 
and energy by wearing a Spencer 
designed to give needed support 
to the muscles of the abdomen 
and back. 


Call the 


Spencer Corsetiere 


Look in the telephone book un- 
der “Spencer Corsetiere” and 
see if a Spencer Corsetiere lives 
near you. Have her come to your 
home and make a study of your 
posture and your figure lines. 
Then, if you wish, this study 
will be sent to the Spencer De- 
signers who will create a gar- 
ment to preserve, or restore, 
your natural grace of figure. 


If you have any individual 
problem write direct to Anne 
Spencer, using the coupon be- 
low. This will not obligate you 
in any way. 


May, 1928 


THE 
X-RAY REVEALS 


wpe 


the effect of incorrect posture 


This charming young 
woman did not dream 
that she needed a gar- 
ment to correct her 
posture. Yet note the 
sagging abdomen and 
the deeplycurved back. 









4. 


A—The uncorseted 
figure 





Note the change in the 
figure lines when she is 
fitted with a Spencer. 
Her figure is equalized, 
symmetrical, and 
graceful. 








B—Correctly corseted 
with a Spencer 





THIS IS WHAT THE X-RAY SAW 


Uncorseted, as in illustration 
A, the stomach was three inches 
below the crest of the hip bones. 

Corseted with a Spencer, as 
in illustration B, the stomach 
was lifted to its normal position. 

She was at once relieved from 
nervous indigestion and head- 
aches, and her general health 
$ was improved. 
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Anne Spencer May, 1928 
c-o The Berger Brothers Co. 
141 Derby Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me a free copy of your interesting illus- 
trated booklet, “The Way to Youthful Grace.” 


Do you want to make money? 


If you have a financial problem, Anne Spencer will 
tell you how you may make $100 to $250 a month. 


SJPIEN C ER 


CORSETS, GIRDLES, BRASSIERES, BELTS, SURGICAL CORSETS 


Jold only 


through ® 
Spencer 


Corsetieres © 1928, The Berger Bros. Co 


Tue Bercer Brotners Company, New Haven, Conn. In Great Britain: Spencer Corsets, Lrp., BANBURY, Oxon, ENGLAND 
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You will receive necessary training. 
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WE CREATE A DESIGN..ESPECIALLY FOR YOU 
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DAD: ‘‘NOW, DON’T TELL ME YOU’VE 
BEEN DANCING TO THE STOCK MAR- 
KET REPORT’’ 


There’s No Art in That 


O-ED: What are you doing since you. 
graduated ? 

ART STUDENT: I’m working in a domino 
factory putting spots on dominoes. 

Co-ED: Then why are you loafing around 
today ? 

ART STUDENT: Why, they’re making dou- 
ble blanks today. 


Re Desserts 


’LL get all my desserts some day 
And likely fancy none of them; 
But oh, how fervently I pray 
Bread pudding won’t be one of them! 
—EDWARD W. BARNARD. 


cA Famous First Edition 


HE Hendersons, that bookish pair, 
Announce thé acquisition 

Last Thursday of a very rare 
And precious first edition. 


With format fine and gayly bound 
In lovely satin covers 

Its dainty beauty will astound 
All first edition lovers. 


Ah, mellow book collector wise, 
Forsake your littered table 
And view at once this perfect prize— 
The baby’s name is Mabel! 
— ARTHUR L. LIPPMANN. 


Why Not Iry Chicken ? 


MEPs: JONES: I want to get three pounds 
of veal for chicken salad. 

BUTCHER: Sorry, ma’am. I have sold out 
of veal. But some of my customers tell me 
that pork is fine to use in place of veal in 
chicken salad. 
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Not to Mention a Tasty Roll! 


AN: Astounding the money Babe Ruth 
makes, isn’t it? 
FANNIE: No—mother always told me that 
a good batter makes good dough. 


Every Little Bite Helps 


THANK my stars for bits of bones, 
For dates and olives (those with stones), 
For great, big chewy caramels, 
And almonds and pecans in shells; 
For winter apples, nice and hard, 
For peanut brittle by the yard, 
For everything to eat that’s made 
Expressly for my stock in trade. 
A grocer? No—another guess— 
I’m Doctor Fillmore, D.D.S. 
—MARGARET ULLMANN. 


fice Dog 





Must be Going to OpenaRestaurant 


BARGAIN—On account of sickness, I 
will sacrifice my fully equipped beauty shop. 
Equipped new six months ago at a cost of 
$1200. Will take $750 in hash if sold this 
week. Gar. 361. —Ad in Cleveland Press. 


Shoplifters Wanted 


WANTED —The services of several 
women experienced in hooking rugs. 
— Johnstown, Pa., Tribune, 


But a Few More WillDo It 


Four GIRLS CHOSEN 
TO DISPLAY CALVES 
DURING STATE FAIR 
— Minnesota News. 


























“WELL, IF IT ISN'T CHARLIE! 
INTO YOU ’WAY OUT HERE’”’ 


Camouflage 


ITTLE Sambo, on his way to the store with 
some eggs, tripped and fell headlong, 
with dire consequences to the eggs. 
His friend Rastus, happening along just 
then, was convulsed with laughter. 
Sambo watched him a moment, then 
sternly commanded, ‘‘Boy, shut yo’ mouf, 
so’s I kin see who you is.” 


What Flying Will Do 


Girl Bent On Atlantic Hop 
— Newspaper Headline. 











zi . 
NO, MA’AM, I HAVE NOT SEEN A 


FUZZY-HAIRED POODLE DOG THAT 


ANSWERS TO THE NAME OF TINY!’ 





WHO’D HAVE THOUGHT I’D RUN 


cA Skin Game 


““T’LL say that bird knows his stuff.” 
“Good, eh? What’s he do?” 
“‘He’s a taxidermist.” 
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cAnyone Want a Musical Bed? 


FOR SALE—Secondhand brass beds, mat- 
tresses, springs, and other musical instru- 
ments. —Ohio Paper. 


Why Bring That Up? 


STENOGRAPHER wanted; must be 
neat, accurate and have speed. 
—Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 






































BRIDEGROOM: ‘‘SWEETHEART, THESE 


> «6 


BISCUITS ARE BULLY. OH, GEORGE ! 
THAT’S A BUTTER: PLATE YOU’RE 
BITING!”’ 


With a Frying Pan Attachment? 


ee are waiting for the genius 
who'll produce a combination hen and 
hog that’ll lay bacon and eggs. 


Some Begin Young 


| premees are working on the theory that 
the alleged attempt was the outcome of 
a wild party staged in the building by Frank 
Marina, aged 1 years, of 227 —— 
—Pitisburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


cAiry Fancy 


We suppose aviators’ wives search their 
husbands’ air pockets. 


He Neever Did Like Hank 


ITTLE Clarence had gone to spend the 
summer with his uncle, who lived in the 
country. One night, his father, upon an- 
swering a frantic peal of the doorbell, was 




















YOURSELF DISCHARGED!”’ 


cA Vicious Circle 


- RTICULAR, is she?” 

“My, yes. She returned a round steak 
to the butcher the other day because it was 
slightly oval.” 


““HOW DARE YOU WAKEN ME IN THIS FASHION, NORAH? 
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CONSIDER 


‘“*“THAT’S ALL RIGHT WITH ME, MUM. I 
WAS GOING TO LEAVE ANYWAY. 


THE HOUSE IS ON FIRE!’”’ 





amazed to find Clarence standing there, cry- 
ing bitterly. ‘‘Why, what in the world is the 
matter? Why have you come home?”’ que- 
ried the father solicitously. 

Whereupon Clarence replied, between his 
sobs, “Two weeks ago they killed a calf, and 
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we ate some of that. 
Then along about 
Friday of last week 
they killed a sheep 
and we ate some of 


The Office Dog 


that, and last night Hank, the hired man, 


died, and—and then I came home!” 


Back to Normal 


After tinkering 

ray half an hour he 

wg) suddenly let out a 

whoop that caused 

Mrs. Smithers to 

put down her book and look inquiringly 

at her husband. 

“It’s fixed, dear,’’ he cried. 

“How do you know?’’asked Mrs. Smith- 
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: / the water you give 





your children 


| pure and healthful: ? 


F the water that your children drink reaches your 

faucets through Brass pipe, you can be sure that it is 

just as pure, healthful and sparkling as when it left its 
storage basin. For Brass cannot rust. 


When corrodible pipe rusts it gives the water which 
passes through it a reddish color, contaminating it and 
rendering it undesirable for drinking, for bathing or for 
washing purposes. 


Furthermore, corrodible pipe saddles home owners 
with costly repair and replacement bills because it soon 
becomes clogged and eventually leaks, often causing 
serious damage to interiors and furnishings. 


Brass pipe costs but little more than the best grade of 
corrodible materials. As long as your house stands, 
Brass pipe will give satisfactory service without the 
expenditure of a single penny for upkeep. 


If you are planning to build or buy a home or to replace 
or repair the plumbing in the one in which you now 
live, send for a free copy of our illustrated book: 


Brass Pre and HEALTH 





COPPER && BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 
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’"MNOT going tosend forarepairman— 


I'll fix the telephone myself, dear,” 


said Mr. Smithers. 


ers incredulously. 


“T just got a wrong number with it,” 
fairly shouted the triumphant handy hus- 


band. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers — 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to rep those undeli d through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 





Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the Home JouRNAL your renewal should be sent 


promptly to insure receipt of the June issue before 
it is ‘sold out."’ We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should always 
use Postal or Express money orders or Bank drafts 
in remitting. ‘All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received.] 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Cuicaco: 231 S. La Salle Street 

Detroit: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 

Boston: 30 State Street 
SAN Francisco: 1 Montgomery Street 
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Good food, good comfort, 
good taste—these fine 
Philadelphia traditions 
live on at the Benjamin 


Franklin. 
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Country life, leisurely, 
graceful, colorful, is at the 
door of Philadelphia. 
The Devon Horse Show 
in May. 









































ITH traditional Philadelphia hospitality, the Hotel 

Benjamin Franklin welcomes the world. . . . If 
you could go behind the scenes, sauntering through the 
great kitchens, inspecting the immense storerooms, 
visiting the banquet rooms, making a tour of the suites, 
the twelve hundred rooms and baths, you would be im- 
pressed with the fact that a hotel of this size is a town 
in itself. 

Naturally, in an establishment where housekeeping 
is done on such a huge scale, ordering the equipment 
is a business in itself. . . . The purchasing agent of 
the Benjamin Franklin has specified “complete Cannon 
service.” This means that in the bathrooms through- 
out the hotel there are Cannon bath mats, bath towels, 
face towels and hand towels. 

A choice of this kind is governed by the same factors 
that influence individual housekeepers in their buying. 
Looks. Wearing qualities. Prices. And most of the 
fine hotels in America choose Cannon towels! 


New Cannon 
Marmoset 
($1.75) and Fla- 
mingo ($1.50) 
turkish towels. 
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Borders— pink, 
blue, gold, green, 








about $1.75 and 





Cannon towels are exceedingly good-looking. 
Modern decorative designs, conservative stripes, floral 
effects. Borders in green, gold, lavender, blue and pink.* 
All-white towels for monogramming. 


Cannon towels are eminently practical and extremely 
serviceable. They wash well and wear well. 


Prices are outstandingly reasonable. This is because 
Cannon towels are manufactured in enormous quanti- 
ties. Shop around, compare quality. You will under- 
stand why experienced purchasing agents specify 
“Cannon service.” 


May is none too soon to consider summer cottage 
supplies and the bath towels for the swimming season. 
Cannon towels, bath mats, bath sheets and wash cloths 
are on sale in good department stores and dry goods 
stores everywhere. Prices 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


*All colors guaranteed absolutely fast. 
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OOD 4s it is to the taste, 
the food we eat today is 
doing untold damage to our 
teeth and to our gums. As any 
dentist will tell you, this modern 
diet of ours is too soft, too 
creamy, too easily masticated, 
to give the gums the daily stim- 
ulation they require to keep them in health. 
Lacking coarse fibre, our food deprives our 
gums of exercise. Lacking exercise, the blood 
courses but slowly within the gum walls. Soft- 
ness of the tissues ensues—the gums become 
dormant. ‘‘Pink tooth brush” appears. Gingivitis, 
Vincent’s disease and even pyorrhea may follow 
in its train. 


What to do to keep your 
gums in health 
In this day and age, you cannot revert to the 


primitive provender that would give your gums 
the stimulation they need. 


Nowadays you can’t very well chew fibre. You 
can’t change the menus of the restaurants. You 
can’t become eccentric in the food you serve at 
home. But you can provide the same effects— 











BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dey. $58 
73 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 


Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of 
packing and mailing. 


Name. 





Address 
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..t robs our gums of exercise and 
gives rise to pink tooth brush.’ 
Counteract its bad effects with 


| pana and massage 


you can accomplish all good to your gums 
through the use of Ipana Tooth Paste and 
massage. In this way you avoid “pink tooth 
brush.” In this way you firm the walls of your 
gums. In this way you improve the beauty and 
the health of your entire mouth. 


Follow the good advice of the 
foremost dentists 
The method proposed by dentists is simplicity 
itself. It is a gentle massage of the gums—with 
the brush or with the fingers—performed faith- 
fully, twice a day, at the time you brush your teeth. 
This massage rouses the lagging circulation and 
brings fresh blood to the aid of the tissues. 


JIPANA 
TOOTH PASTE 











Thousands of dentists order 
their patients to use Ipana for 
massage as well as for the usual 
cleaning with the brush. For 
Ipana is a tooth paste sp: 
cally compounded to tone . 
stimulate the gums while it 
cleans the teeth. It contains 
ziratol, a preparation well-known. to dentists for 
its hemostatic and antiseptic properties. The 
profession has steadily supported Ipana since. 
first it was placed upon the market. 


Give Ipana a 30-day trial 


So make a test of this modern tooth paste. 


Send the coupon for the ten-day sample if you 
wish. It will quickly prove Ipana’s delicious 
taste and its ability to make your teeth clean,, 
white and sparkling. 


But a better way to try Ipana is to get a full-size 
tube from the nearest drug store. Use it faith 
fully, twice a day, for one full month. Then ex 
amine your gums. When you see how they have 
improved—in color, in texture and in health— 
you will know that Ipana deserves a permanent 
place on your bathroom shelf. 





y Oe your first 
tube of Ipana is gone, 
you will see that your 
teeth are whiter and 
brighter—your gums 
firmer and healthier. 
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we would 


Arter hearing the Hamiltons’ new Or- 
thophonic Victrola, my husband and 
I felt like apologizing every time any- 
body asked us to play our poor little 
old machine. It was good enough in 
its day, to be sure, and gave us a 
great deal of pleasure. But we had 
had it since Roosevelt was President. 
I think the last record the children 
bought was Dardanella! 

In the meantime, we have had three 


new cars. But, for some reason— 
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it’s not 





an Orthophonic”’ 
say apologetically 


was a nice piece of wood- 
work and seemed a part 
of the household. How- 
ever, we couldn't forget 
that evening we had 
spent with the Hamiltons. 

Such music! Such ver- 
satility! Stokowsk1, 
Kreisler, Whiteman, 
Chaliapin, Jesse Craw- 
ford . . . every kind and class of music. 
I believe the Hamiltons thought we 





sentimental, per- 


were never going 





haps—we clung 
to our old talk- 
ing-machine. It 





It was good enough in its 





Model Eight-thirty-five. Orthophonic Victrola: 
List price, $300. With electric motor, $35 extra. 


home! But you 
couldn’t blame us. 
We had never heard 
music like that, ex- 
cept on the stage, 
by living artists. 
We knew that, 
sooner or later, we 
would just have to 
have an Ortho- 
phonic Victrola. 
The more we were 
asked to play the 











day, to be sure 





old machine, the 





The New 


Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING 


MACHINE COMPANY 


1 











In the meantime, we have had three new cars 


more determined we 
were to replace it 
with a new one. 
Well, we have one 
of these wonderful 
instruments now. 
Already, it has re- 
paid us in a thou- 
sand ways. Our 
only regret now is 
that we waited so long! 





Ask your dealer to demonstrate an Orthophonic 
Victrola in your home, where you may judge 
its harmonious appear- 
ance as well as its 
musical performance. 
There are many beau- 
tiful models, from $75 
to $1550, list price. 

See and hear the 
Automatic Victrola, 
which changes its own 
records. Most dealers 
extend the courtesy of 
a small down-payment 
and convenient terms. 
Most models today are 
electrically operated. You don’t have to wind 
them, but simply play and relax. Don't be 
without this great home entertainer. See the 
nearest Victor dealer now. 







I believe the Hamiltons 
thought we were never 
going home 
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Not so long ago in a quiet Ohio town we 
found a dear little house with such perky pink 
geraniums in the window boxes and such 
ruffly curtains upstairs and down that we de- 
cided to ask our questions about soap at that 
house first. 

‘‘Laundry soap?”’ echoed the pretty young 
woman who welcomed us. ‘“‘I use P and G. 
You see, I have a very little boy who 1s very 
hard on rompers.”’ 

“Is he at the crawling age?’’ we inquired. 

‘‘Much worse,’’ she smiled with a little 
shake of her head. ‘‘He’s four years old and 
into everything. While I’m baking he'll tip 
the jam on his clothes, or when I come from 
the telephone, I find he’s been playing with 
ashes from the fireplace. I wash rompers every 
day to keep up with him.”’ 


“Why do you like P and G?”’ we asked her. his 


SS 
\2 
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Here’s something new, thou 
and another romper was ready for the wash / 


‘First of all,’’ she said, “‘I don’t have to 
bother if the water isn’t hot because P and G 
and cold water will get even Bobby’s rompers 
clean. I’m rather fussy about keeping my 
own clothes nice too—and I find that P and G 
doesn’t fade the colors. It is so nice and firm 
that it doesn’t waste away and it really is 
better than other soaps I've tried.”’ 

It is such a good soap—have you wondered 
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ACTUAL VISITS TO 
P & G HOMES 


No. 15 


perhaps why you pay so little for P and G? 

The reason is: More women use P and G 
than any other soap in the world. This un- 
equalled popularity means that P and G is 
made in enormous quantities. And since large- 
scale manufacture costs less in proportion 
than small-scale manufacture, a very large 
cake of P and Gan be sold to you for actually 
less than even ordinary soaps. 

So—P and G costs less because it is so popular. 
And it is so popular because ét really is a better 


soap. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Free! ‘‘How to take out 15 common stains—get 
clothes clean in lukewarm water—lighten washday 
labor.’’ Problems like these, together with newest 
laundry methods, are discussed in a free booklet, 
Rescuing Precious Hours. Just send a post card to 
Winifred S. Carter, Dept. NJ-6, P. O. Box 1801, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ght Bobby -- 
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“T’VE BEEN JUST TRAMPING ABOUT, DOWN BY THE WHARF AND UP AND DOWN MAIN STREET”’ 


ATE ona late autumn afternoon 
“| in the year 1903 the village of 
Denboro, in the Commonwealth 
siye| Of Massachusetts, was under- 
sues) going inspection and appraisal. It did not know 
that it was undergoing anything of the kind, nor would it 
have been in the least troubled if it had known. 

Denboro was satisfied with itself. “‘Not a city—no! Not 
a crowded metropolis, teeming with riches and poverty, its 
gilded palaces rubbing elbows with its sin-soaked slums—not 
that indeed. But a community of homes, the homes of God- 
fearing men and noble women, a town with churches and 
schools, of prosperous shops and a well-patronized circulat- 
ing library, whose sons have sailed the seven seas, whose 
daughters have reared their children to be true Americans— 
in short, my friends, perhaps as fine an example of what a 
town should be as may be found between the surging billows 
of the Atlantic upon the one hand and the blue bosom of the 
Pacific upon the other.” 

(See the address of the Hon. Alonzo Pearson, delivered 
at the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
incorporation of the township of Denboro, and on file in the 
office of Abel Snow, town clerk.) 








stlas Bradfords Boy 


By JOSEPH C, LINCOLN 
I/ustrated by Harold Brett 


No, Denboro would not have feared inspection, it would 
have welcomed it; the more perfect the diamond the purer 
its glitter beneath the magnifying glass. Ifit had been aware 
that Banks Bradford, as he strolled down Main Street to- 
ward home and supper that afternoon, was looking it over 
with amused condescension it would not have cared at all. 
Several of its citizens looked young Mr. Bradford over as he 
passed, and their comments were singularly free from awe or 
uneasiness. ‘‘ Who did you say?” queried Ebenezer Tadgett, 
peering through the panes of the window of his secondhand 
shop. ‘Who did you say ’twas, Joe?” 

Jotham Gott, the cards of the euchre hand which had just 
been dealt him clutched in his huge fist, answered casually. 


“Oh, it’s that boy of Margaret Brad- 
ford’s,”” he said. ‘‘Cap’n Silas Bradford’s 
son. He belongs here in town, but he’s 
been away so much, up to college and 
studyin’ law and the like of that, that I guess you ain’t seen 
much of him since you come to Denboro to live, Ebenezer. 
His first name’s Silas, same as his father’s was, but they 
always call him by his middle one—Banks. Lord knows 
why! If my old man was as smart as Cap’n Silas was in 
his day and time I’d be proud to use his name even if ‘twas 
Judas; yes”—with a chuckle—‘“‘even if ‘twas Eliab—and 
that’s stretchin’ things up to the limit of eyesight, you'll 
have to give in.” 

The third member of the euchre party was a tall, raw- 
boned, stoop-shouldered individual with a long face, the most 
prominent feature of which was nose. His surname was Gib- 
bons and his Christian name Eliab, although he much pre- 
ferred to be called, as he usually was, Eli. 

He sniffed through the prominent feature just mentioned 
and turned on his heel. 


“‘Humph!” he growled. “If my eyesight was so poor | 


played the king thinkin’ "twas the right bower I’d keep still, 
seems to me. Come on, boys; come on! You owe me seven 








‘“SPEAKING OF COMMON SENSE, DON’T 
YOU THINK IT MIGHT BE MORE 


cents so fur, Jothan, and I’m cal’latin to make it ten ina 
couple more hands, which is all we’ve got time for.”’ 

The game of ‘‘cutthroat’’ euchre was resumed in the back 
shop, and Banks Bradford was for the time forgotten. Mean- 
while Mr. Bradford himself had turned the corner by the post 
office and was walking, more rapidly now, along the Mill 
Road on his way to the house in which he was born and where 
he knew his mother and his supper were awaiting him. 

The Bradford home was situated on the slope of Mill Hill, 
upon the crest of which still stood the old windmill where, 
years before, the dwellers in Denboro brought their corn and 
rye to be ground. Capt. Silas Bradford had bought the land 
when he was a very young man, unmarried and in command 
of his first ship. He had bought it because of the view, which 
was extensive. From the Bradford porch one looked out over 
the little harbor, with its wharf and fish houses, the dories 
and catboats, across the bay to the lighthouse and life-saving 
station at Loon Point, and beyond to the waters of the Sound. 
The house was not large, nor architecturally beautiful, 
judged by the standard of today. When Captain Silas built 
it there was a strong fancy for mansard roofs, and jig-sawed 
ornamental work about the piazza pillars and edging the 
eaves. It was painted white, its window blinds were green, 
and surrounding the property was a picket fence, also spot- 
lessly white. 


T WAS, in spite of the jig-sawing, an attractive house with 

a homelike, comfortable look. Not by any means, said 
Trumet, the sort of house Silas Bradford would have built in 
his later days when he was a member of the Boston shipping 
firm of Trent, Truman & Bradford. And distinctly not to 
be compared with the mansion on the Old Ostable Road 
which his partner, Elijah Truman, also a Denboro man, did 
build when, an old man, having made his pile, he married, 


retired from business and came back to his native town,. 


bringing his bride, many years younger than he, with him. 
Elijah had been dead for some time—he died in 1890; but 
his widow still occupied the big house—that is, when she 
could forgo European travel and California winters long 
enough to settle down anywhere. 

Elijah Truman was a smart man, so Denboro cheerfully 
admitted. And old Benjamin Trent, the senior partner of 
the firm, had been smart, too, although he was foolish enough 
to choose Ostable rather than Denboro as his abiding place. 
But the community was practically unanimous in agreeing 
that neither Trent nor Truman was ever, for cleverness and 
acumen and general outstanding ability, a ‘‘patch” upon 
Silas Bradford. ‘“‘If Captain Silas had lived he would have 
made a name for himself, not only in Ostable County but in 
Boston and all over. Yes, he would!” But he did not live. 
In 1883, when only thirty-five, he died in San Francisco, as 
the result of an accident—careless handling of a gun or pistol 
or something. And Margaret Bradford—she that was Mar- 
garet Banks, one of the Bayport Bankses—was left a widow, 


SENSIBLE TO STOP CALLING ME A BOY? 
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with a boy five years old. Margaret was a good enough 
woman, there was nothing to be said against her, but—the 
older heads in Denboro had wagged over this many times— 
she was not good enough to be the wife of a man like Captain 
Silas. In fact—more head-wagging here—his marriage was— 
you might as well say it as think it—the one mistake of the 
captain’s life. ‘‘Only twenty-five when he married her,”’ said 
Denboro. ‘‘Too young, altogether too young. If he’d 
waited ——”’ 


ILAS BRADFORD had been dead twenty years and now 
his son was twenty-five, the exact age of his father at the 
time when the latter committed the ‘‘one mistake.”” And 
during those twenty years, seafaring and shipowning had gone 
out of fashion as means of livelihood for ambitious men. Silas 
Banks Bradford had never trodden a deck except as passen- 
ger. Instead, he had attended college, then law school; and 
now, after a summer’s visit with a college friend in the West, 
he was at home again, a freshly fledged member of the Massa- 
chusetts bar. He had-no intention of remaining at home, 
however; far from it. 

He opened the side door of the house—side doors were in 
New England, in those days, still the regulation family en- 
trance—and entered the sitting room. Upon the wall above 
the mantel hung the portrait of his father, a crayon enlarge- 
ment of the latter’s last photograph, taken when he was 
thirty-three. The crayon enlargement was a gift from Abijah 
Bradford, Silas’s younger brother. Abijah had two enlarge- 
ments made. One he gave to Margaret, the widow; the other 
he kept. It hung in his bachelor apartment in the Malabar 
Hotel on Main Street. 

Banks tossed his hat upon the sofa and went on into the 
adjoining room, the dining room. The supper table was laid 
and ready, and in the Salem rocker by the plant-filled window 
sat his mother reading the morning Advertiser. She dropped 
the paper and rose as he entered. 

In her youth, when the handsome and dashing Silas Brad- 
ford came a-courting and with his customary forceful domi- 
nation pushed all rivals from his path, Margaret Banks had 
been a pretty girl. Now her hair was white and her figure ma- 
tronly, but as her face lighted with a smile of welcome for her 
son she was good-looking still. 

“Well, Banks,” she said, “‘I had begun to wonder what had 
happened to you. Where have you been? Sit right down. 
Supper has been ready a long time.” 

She brought the teapot and the plate of cream-o’-tartar bis- 
cuits from the kitchen and they seated themselves at the table. 

‘““Where have you been?”’ she asked again, as she poured 
the tea. 

“Nowhere in particular, mother. Just walking around, 
looking things over, that’s all. Sorry I’m late; I didn’t mean 
to be.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. You weren’t late—very. Then’— 
she hesitated an instant—‘‘then you haven’t been in to see 
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your uncle? I thought perhaps you had and 
that was what kept you so long.” 

“No, I haven’t called on Uncle Bije yet. 
I will tomorrow. I’ve been just tramping 
about, down by the wharf and up and down 
Main Street. Sort of sizing up Denboro, 
you know. I’ve been away from itso long 
that I thought I would see how it looked.” 

‘“Well,”’ said his mother, handing him a 
brimming cup, “how did it look? Natural, 
I suppose?”’ 

“Oh, yes, natural enough. Precious little 
change, so far as it is concerned. The change 
is in me, I guess.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—yes, I dc too. Den- 
boro is a nice old town, but Lord, it is sleepy 
and dead and one-horse! I like it—that is, | 
like to come back to it once in a while and 
well, shake hands with people and places | 
used to know when I was a kid. I suppose 
every man feels that way about the town he 
was born in, if he has any sentiment at all.”’ 
He spoke as if he were at least an octoge- 
narian. 

His mother smiled. ‘‘ Yes,’ she agreed. 


“N7ES. But honestly, mother, it is funny 
the way one’s ideas change. I remem- 
ber I used to think Mill Hill here was only a 
few feet lower than Mont Blanc and the town 
hall about as huge as the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. They’ve shrunk. The whole place 
has shrunk; I give you my word it has.”’ 

Margaret Bradford’s smile was broader. 
There was a twinkle in her eye. ‘‘ Banks,” 
she observed, “you speak as if you had 
been away from Denboro for twenty years 
instead of three months.” 

“Do I? Well, I feel as ifI had. And, of 
course, I really have been away for a long 
time. Four years at college and then the law 
school. Home for vacations, but I was too 
busy having a good time then to notice 
much. Now, when I’m through getting ready to earn my 
living and am thinking of making a start at the regular 
job, I—well, I’ve come to realize things as they are. I’ve 
broadened, I guess; That’s the answer.”’ 

“I see. Then you don’t like Denboro?”’ 

“Like it? Of course I like it. I just said I did.” 

“‘T mean you wouldn’t like it as a place to stay in—to live 
and work in?”’ 

The young man’s laugh was answer sufficient. ‘‘I should 
say not!’ he declared, with derisive emphasis. ‘‘ How does 
anybody live in Denboro?”’ 

“They manage somehow. Your Uncle Abijah has lived 
here all his life.” 

“Yes, and so has Cousin Hettie, for that matter. Well, you 
won’t have to live here much longer, mother. I told you that 
the other day. Just as soon as Bill Davidson gets back to 
Boston, after he finishes his trip around the world and ar- 
ranges about my having a chance with his father’s firm. It 
won’t be much of a job, so far as pay is concerned—not at 
first, but I’ll attend to that end of itin time. I’ll get ahead, if 
hard work will do it.” 

“T am sure of that, Banks.” 

“Yes; why not? Other fellows get on, with less start than 
I’ll have. Father didn’t have a cent when he began. He went 
to sea as cabin boy when he was fourteen or so, and look what 
he was when he died. What?” 

“I didn’t speak. At least, I didn’t know that I did.” 


. , 1 THOUGHT youdid. Well, what I’m trying to say 

is that you and I will shut this house up. Oh, not sell 
it—I wouldn’t do that any more than you would. We could 
rent it, though, if we really need the extra money. You and! 
will go up to Boston. You will keep house for us both in some 
nice apartment, say. I’ll go in with Davidson’s father, and 
the rest of it is up to me. Sounds good enough, doesn’t it?’ 

“Yes, yes, Banks, it sounds very good indeed.” 

“Well, then,” he said, a trifle impatiently, “‘why, every time 
I mention it, do you look so queer? Why, mother, what in the 
world—you’re not crying, are you?” 

“No. No, Banks, I hope I’m not crying. Why should | 
cry?” 

“Lord knows, but I swear I believe you are. Mother, don’t 
you want to go to Boston to live—with me? You would be 
happy there, I know you would.” 

“IT should be happy anywhere with you, dear.” 

“Then, what ——’” 

“Hush! Don’t get so excited. Banks, I—I wish you had 
gone in to see Uncle Abijah this afternoon. He asked you to 
come. I am afraid he may have waited, expecting you. 

“Really? I’msorry if he did, but I didn’t think it made any 
difference whether I went today or tomorrow. I will go the 
first thing in the morning. But look here, you act as if my 
seeing him was important. It isn’t, is it? What does he want 
to see me about?” 
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Mrs. Bradford hesitated. Her look, as she regarded her son 
across the supper table, was anxious and troubled. “I think 
he wants to talk with you about—about your plans for the 
future. The sort of thing you have just been talking about 
to me.” 

Banks was surprised. “‘He does!”’ he exclaimed. “‘Why?” 

“He is interested. He is fond of you, you know.” 

‘“‘T’m fond of him, so far as that goes. Uncle Bije is a good 
old sport. Pretty stubborn and always ordering people about 
as if he were their skipper and they were foremast hands, but 
all right, just the same. He’s forever bragging about Denboro 
and the Bradfords and all that, but.I don’t mind. Probably 
I should talk the same way if I had never been anywhere else 
and was as ancient as he is.” 

“He is only three or four years more ancient than I am, 
And as for his never having been anywhere, well, he has made 
two round-the-world voyages that I know of. Before he gave 
up the sea I don’t suppose he had spent more than three 
months at a time in Denboro since he was a boy.” 


“TOW, mother, you know what I mean. And what is all 
thisanyway? Isthis—er—conference that I amtohave 
with Uncle Abijah so terribly serious? You act as if it was.” 

‘““Why yes, dear, it is.” 

“The deuce you say! And it is about me and my plans for 
the future?”’ 

“Yes. That, and money matters.” 

““Money matters! Our money matters—yours and mine? 
Mother, what’s gone wrong? What has happened?” 

‘‘Nothing has happened. But you see ——’” 

‘‘Wait! Have we—have you had losses or—or things like 
that?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No, Banks,”’ she said, ‘‘I haven’t 
had any losses. You see, I never had a great deal to lose.” 

He leaned back in the chair, but before he could speak a 
step sounded upon the walk outside. His mother heard it and 
turned. 

“Oh, dear!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Someone is coming. I do 
hope it isn’t Hettie.” 

Banks rose to his feet. ‘“‘Bother!’’ he growled. ‘‘ Mother, 
can’t you tell whoever it is that we’re busy?” 

She did not have time to answer, for the side door had 
opened. Capt. Abijah Bradford stood on the threshold of the 
dining room. 

‘Hello, Banks!” he hailed. ‘‘Evenin’, Margaret. Sorry 
to break in on your supper, thought you’d be through by this 
time.’’ Captain 
Abijah was tall, 
broad and bulky; 
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young fellow’’—addressing his nephew—‘“‘you didn’t get in 
to see me this afternoon. Too busy, eh?”’ 

Banks fancied he detected a slight tinge of sarcasm in the 
question. He colored. ‘‘No, Uncle Bije,” he answered, “I 
wasn’t too busy.” 

“Then why didn’t you come? I gave up a committee 
meetin’ waitin’ for you.” 

“I’m sorry. I just—well, I ——’ 

His mother helped him out. ‘Banks didn’t realize that it 
was a definite appointment for today,”’ she explained. “‘He 
intended to come tomorrow, didn’t you, Banks?” 

eee 

“ All right, all right. Only—well, I don’t know how it is in 
the law business, but aboard ship it’s pretty generally a mis- 
take to put today off for tomorrow. The men who sailed under 
your father learned that in a hurry. Margaret, have you 
talked with him about what you and I have talked so much 
lately?” 

His sister-in-law sighed. ‘‘ No,’ she confessed, “I haven’t, 
Abijah—not yet.” 

““Why not? You and I agreed that it ought to be talked 
about, didn’t we?” 

“Yes. But—well, he has been at home only a day or two. 
I wanted us both to be happy as long as we could.” 

“Happy! Humph! I don’t see any reason why you 
shouldn’t be happy if my scheme goes through. A whole lot 
happier, accordin’ to my judgment, than you’d be likely to be 
any other way. Look here, Margaret, you’re not backin’ 
water, are you? You’re not lettin’ your soft-heartedness over 
this one chick of yours affect your common sense?”’ 

“No, Abijah.” 


> 


““7OU mustn’t. And if this boy of yours has got his share 
of common sense, which, bein’ a Bradford, he ought to 
have, he’ll ——” 

But Banks interrupted. ‘‘Wait! Hold on a minute, 
Uncle Bije,”’ he ordered, in a tone which although pleasant 
was crisp enough to cause his uncle to turn and stare at him. 
““Now that you are speaking of common sense, don’t you 
think it might be more sensible to stop calling me a boy? 
I’m twenty-five years old.” 

Margaret Bradford smiled. She glanced from her son to 
her brother-in-law and the smile broadened. 

Captain Abijah rubbed his chin. ‘““Humph! So you are, 
that’s a fact,’’ he admitted grudgingly. ‘‘I know it, too, but 
it’s hard to realize. You’ve just got through goin’ to school. 


I belong to another generation and I’m old-fashioned, I 
guess. When I was twenty-five I’d commanded a ship for 
two years. When your father was twenty-five he ——’”’ 

And again his nephew interrupted. “Oh, let’s cut out the 
family history,”’ he suggested impatiently. “‘Apparently you 
and mother have been discussing me and my affairs and you 
haven’t thought it worth while to let me in on the matter at 
all. What is all this about anyway? Don’t you think it is 
time I knew? After all, it might be as interesting to me as 
anyone, I should imagine.” 

Abijah Bradford’s red face turned redder. People in Den- 
boro were not in the habit of using sarcasm when addressing 
him—young people especially. He had mid-Victorian con- 
victions concerning the respect due by youth to age. He 
might have expressed those convictions, but Margaret, 
catching her son’s eye, shook her head ever so slightly. 


ANKS’ tone changed. ‘I’m sorry, Uncle Bije,’”’ he went 

onquickly. ‘‘I didn’t mean tobe fresh. Ionly——— Wait, 
mother, please; I know what I’m doing. I only want to 
make you both understand that I think it high time you took 
me into your confidence. Mother has just told me that 
I made a mistake in not calling on you this afternoon, as I in- 
tended to do. She says you and I were to have a very serious 
talk about something or other. If she had told me that at 
first I should have been on hand, but she didn’t. However, 
we can have it now, can’t we?” 

Uncle Abijah looked at Margaret. Their eyes met. She 
rose. 

“T must clear the table and do the dishes,’’ she said. 
“Banks, if you and your uncle will go into the sitting room 
I'll join you by and by.” 

Banks turned toward the sitting-room door, but Captain 
Bije hesitated. He drew a heavy, old-fashioned gold watch 
from his pocket and looked at the dial. 

“It’s pretty likely,” he growled, “that a couple of the 
selectmen may drop in on me tonight. I ought to be on deck 
if they do. You come to my rooms tomorrow mornin’ about 
nine, boy, and we’ll have our talk. Meantime, Margaret, if 
you want to—well, break the ice to him, which seems to me 
you ought to have done before—you can do it. To- 
morrow mornin’ at nine, then. That won’t be too early to 
fit in with your college habits, will it?’’ He grinned as he 
asked the question. 


(Continued on Page 172) 





scarcely a gray hair; 
blue eyes, with the 
sailor’s pucker 
about their corners. 
He rolled when he 
walked, like a ship 
in a seaway. He 
was by no means 
handsome, as _ his 
older brother had 
been, but he had 
the Bradford nose 
and chin—Banks 
had these—and the 
Bradford air of as- 
surance and com- 
mand. 

He was a bach- 
elor, a member of 
the board of se- 
lectmen, a director 
in the Denboro 
National Bank, a 
Past Grand Master 
in the Masonic 
Lodge —altogether 
a person of no small 
importance in Den- 
boro, and aware of 
the fact. 

Mrs. Bradford 
and her son had 
risen, They bade 
him good evening. 


“You haven’t 
broken in on 
our supper,”’ Mar- 
garet assured him. 
“We were practi- 
cally through. Sit 
down, Abijah.” 
Banks was al- 
ready bringing for- 
ward a chair, but 
his uncle declined 
it. “Don’t believe 














I'll sit, Margaret,” 
he said. ‘‘Well, 





*‘OH,’’ SHE SAID CARELESSLY, ‘‘MR. BRADFORD, THIS 


IS MY GRANDDAUGHTER, ELIZABETH CARTWRIGHT” 













IMustrated 
By Pruett Carter 





%3) HE cruise steamer was running, 
§} swift or slow as you take it, 
along the mountainous coast of 
one of the major islands of the 
4}i West Indies. Yonderit banked— 
&) the land, longand purple-peaked 

) against the sunset sky, to the 
: Sawa! eye and the feeling gorgeously 
a, though the mind knew it to be populous. 
The sunset itself presented a fantastic splendor, 
piling peak above peak, creating and uncreating 
castles and cities and seas of its own with havens 
and fleets. The light it flung painted the smooth 
Caribbean with jewels, with ingots of gold, with red. 
A passenger leaning against the side remarked 
upon it to asecond passenger. ‘‘It is as ifall the 
old sunken ships were talking from below a 

““Come to the other side if you want to see a full moon like 
all moons rolled into one!” 

The promenade deck was being citi for the dance 
that evening, one of the three important dances of the long 
cruise. Stewards and sailors working busily had it almost 
wholly to themselves. Passengers were in their staterooms, 
dressing for dinner, dressing for the dance to follow. It was 
a fancy dress dance, a masked ball. Of those who intended 
to take part many had spent days in improvising costumes. 
Others, wiser in the ways of these cruises, had included in 
their wardrobe a dress for the probable event. 

“That moon is extraordinary!” said the first passenger. 
“Tt might raise the dead out of this sea.” 

The bugle sounding through the boat, the two left the 
deck. The red from the west died out of the sea and the 
silver and gold from the east took its place. The moon 
loomed truly vast; she rose like a sorceress through the 
still, warm air. 














ie THE dining saloon all was chatter and gayety. Many not 
caring to dress twice were dressed now for the dance and 
came to dinner so, and with masks and without masks. There 
could not be much deceiving anyhow in so genial and well 
acquainted a crowd. Masks were for the added romance, 
that was all. The majority of the costumes were improvised, 
meagre material served by imagination; the correct and 
elaborate were as one in ten. But the improvisations were 
daring and ingenious and the dresses brought aboard had 
flavor. As the one and the other entered and found their 
tables applause rippled through the great, intensely lighted, 
vibrant saloon with the music playing above. Pierrots and 
Columbines, Indian braves and Indian maids such as Colum- 
bus found or did not find, witches and warlocks and prin- 
cesses from fairy tales, gypsies and pirates and buccaneers 
had been easy to devise and abounded. The appropriateness 
to these seas of pirate and buccaneer had occurred to a 
number. Gaudy handkerchief around head, burnt cork mus- 
taches and ferocious scowl, shirt of sorts and Sleeveless 
jacket sewn with tinsel gold pieces, vast sash and paste- 
board cutlass, loose white breeches—three or four dressed 
so wound in and out among the tables to shrieks of mock 
terror. 

But Philip Bracknell came in austerely alone to his table 
near the entrance. His table mates made him stand for a 
moment while they admired. “It’s the real thing ——” 
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“Yes, 


Brown and Brown copied it for me from an old 
print. Once he lived, whoever he was.” 

He sat down, then turned squarely to watch the entrance 
of Rosamond Hart, who was a singer known to North Amer- 
ica and to Europe and now on her way to South America, 


her impresario and others with her. Not only did she 
possess a noble contralto voice, but she had of her very own 
a strange dramatic ability. She was a ballad singer, and it 
was an experience to hear her sing; spellbound, to watch her 
illustrate with gesture, movement and expression these pas- 
sionate, tragic, wistful songs. She was a slight, rather tall 
woman with a clear olive skin and black hair and eyes, the 
eyes large and expressive, the mouth wide and finely cut. 
There breathed about her when she wished it an air of power 
as well as a certain dusky brooding and sweetness. Now 
she wore the dress in which she sang an especial group of 
ballads. It was seventeenth century, of some dark and 
heavy silk, with full sweeping skirts and a falling of rich 
lace from her beautiful throat and shoulders. She entered 
unmasked and quietly, but it ran through the saloon: “‘Rosa- 
mond Hart—Rosamond Hart.” 

As she made to pass Bracknell’s table he rose. She paused 
amoment: ‘‘Why, you are the King of the Buccaneers.” 

He said: “Your dress is beautiful and of the right 
century.” He was on this ship because she was here. She 
knew that, and at times was impatient with the fact, and 
at times endured it well enough. They had quarreled this 
afternoon; she told herself afterward that he was quarrel- 
some and bitter, and that she must break it all off while 
there was time—this, now, was neither breaking off nor not 
breaking off; it was mere courtesy. But he found it hard 
to get over sullenness; he was sullen now. She smiled faintly, 
bent her head with her enigmatical look and passed on to 
her table. Bracknell gasped, sat down and drank water, 
and remained silent and arrogant throughout the meal. 
Certainly silent, and the others at table thought arrogant. 
He had charm, they granted, and he gave a sense of power, 
but he was certainly terribly proud and had black moods. 


|B pticsenes proceeded with a steady rush of voices, with lights 
so bright, with gaudy blossoms from the last port of call, 
with the music threading in and out. Dinner ended. Those 
who were not yet dressed for the dance went away to do it. 
Those already in costume resorted for the most part to the 
drawing room or smoking room or winter garden, where 
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The Buccaneer 


By Mary JOHNSTON 


HE WAS MASKED 
AS SHE WAS, BUT 
EVEN WITHOUT 
THEIR KNOWL- 
EDGE OF COS- 
TUME THERE 
WOULD HAVE 
* ly BEEN NO DE- 
CEIVING EACH 
OTHER 


attires might be compared and admired. Those who did not 
mean to dance or to put on fancy dress—the elderly, the 
unco sedate, the feeble, and all with their reasons—first 
looked for their chairs where they were set out of the way of 
the dancers and then departed to their cabins until the 
bugle should sound. The bare decks were left, and the sea 
and the moon. 

Rosamond Hart with four or five of her familiars stepped 
from the companionway and walked up and down viewing 
the floor prepared and complimenting the moon, the sea, and 
the fantastically peaked and indented shore that the moon 
showed plainly enough. It was a still night and warm, the 
dark-blue, just-breathing water caught in a miraculous net 
of silver and gold. It was the singer who proposed that they 
mount to the boat deck the better to taste the night. They 
went, and found an enchantment up here where the moon 
streamed unencumbered. 


HE sea was like a floor; it was like glass—a sea of strong 

golden and silver and sapphire glass. They determined to 
stay here and watch it for a while, and someone found rugs 
and cushions and they put these upon the deck in an angle 
forward where the colored sea was straight below them. 
Their talk proved broken and murmuring; it turned into a 
kind of crooning to the sea and the night, and then into still- 
ness. Then a woman said, ‘‘O Rosamond, sing to us a little! 
It needn’t be loudly and everyone is away. This moon and 
this sea ought to be sung to—it’s a kind of rite!” 

She began to sing: 


“This ae night, this ae night, 
Every night and a’, 

Fire and sleet and candlelight 
And Christ receive thy saule —— 


” 


“‘More, more!” they cried when she stopped. 

She sang capriciously, a verse from this ballad and a verse 
from that, and as she sang it seemed to her suddenly that the 
sea was listening: 


“O I forbid you, maidens a’ 
That wear gowd on your hair, 

To come or gae by Carterhaugh, 
For young Tam Lin is there. 


“It was mirk, mirk night, and there was nae stern light, 
And they waded thro’ red bluid to the knee; 
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For a’ the bluid that’s shed on earth 
Rins thro’ the springs o’ that countrie.”’ 


“Ah, sing on, Rosamond!” 


“* She set her foot upon the ship, 
No mariners could she behold. 
But the sails were o’ the taffatil 
And the masts of the beaten gold.” 


[ WAS a mistake, it appeared, as to there being no people 
about. It seemed that they must have been massed upon 
the stair, or been in hiding among the boats or where not. At 
any rate shadowy groups now appeared, with a clapping of 
hands and a cry for more. 

But the singer laughed and stood up, drawing her cloak 
about her, while her companions gathered the rugs and 
cushions. She leaned against the rail and watched the sea. 
It lay burning silver, streaked with gold; there were paths 
in it, squares and circles, welters of darkness in the 
glistering, of glistering in the darkness. ‘‘Ships,’”’ she 
thought. “‘How many ships have passed this way or been 
sunken here? 


““O where have you been, my long, long love, 
This long seven years and mair?” 
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She sang it beneath her breath, giving the words to the 
flowing sea and the moon that drew the sea, and the earth 
that held the moon to her side. As she stood there watching 
the shifting light that certainly was marvelous tonight and 
made one think of many things, she met of a sudden a wave 
of loneliness. How lonely she was, how remote, how laid 
idle somehow on the brink of time, where yet could be 
yearning, yearning for what was no more or for what could 
never be—how desperate, and yet with nothing to do with 
one’s desperation. It was her ballads doubtless; she 
had to live too fully with them; they had terrible moods— 
ballads. They could evoke—evoke—evocation—why such 
words? 

This ae night, this ae night, 
Every night and a’, 

Fire and sleet and candlelight, 
And Christ receive thy saule 


She left the boat deck. On the promenade deck a few 
very young folk already were dancing, fantastic figures 
whirling up and down. Onlookers were gathering, the masks 
increasing, the violins tuning. It seemed to her that things 
had subtly changed—the ship, these folk and herself. She 
felt enlargement, remoteness, a fine, thin fear—and what 
was all that about, she wondered. At any rate she was not 


7 


such as these eager boys and girls who must begin to foot 
it now and meant to keep it up till the last fiddler groaned 
and stopped. Nor was she among the idle and the vacant 
who must sop up every drop of entertainment. She would 
go to her stateroom; rest and read there an hour, and get 
rid of this mood. 

In her quite luxurious cabin she curled herself upon the 
couch beneath the window and took up the book of verse 
that she was studying. But the music throbbed not far 
away and she knew that the moon was shining in at her 
window, the moon and the sea, the sea that followed its 
beckoning finger. She shut the book, turned off the light 
and lay in the silver shining with violins in her ears. 


OSAMOND HART stayed so a long time, dreaming of 
many things. But at last there grew in her a stirring of 
conscience. A woman had to do her part in life. She must 
go dance, too, in the medley out there. She rose from the 
couch, shook out her skirts and smoothed the lace at her 
bosom and the rich hair piled high above a wide forehead, 
put on her mask, took up her cloak and left the stateroom. 
Outside the door, in the passageway, Bracknell was wait- 
ing for her. Inwardly she shrugged. He was over his temper, 


(Continued on Page 68) 


SHE DID NOT KNOW HIM, NO, OF COURSE NOT—A TRAGIC, PATHETIC, BEAUTIFUL FACE 
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— Lhe Ftoneymoon Eclipse 





saruaezi. WOULD be foolish to say that it 
A HN] is anything but a love story, yet for 
| those who find the tremulously 
#4) locked fingers and cross-your-heart 
| glances of lovers tedious it is reassur- 

74) ing to add that there is more sense 
Ryan) than love in it. It is a good thing there is 
more sense than love in the world, other- 
would be nothing but a pretty chaos of 
special-delivery letters, whispering, tears, kisses, moonlight, 
little kitchenette apartments, telegrams, light wines and bad 
verse. And what would become of business then? 

At first it seemed to them both that nothing but this 
pretty chaos existed. He was six feet exactly; he wore a 
small, fair mustache—but he had never carried a stick or any 
English tailor’s label—and his dark eyes were a bit near- 
sighted which caused the small furrow between them. He 
played the guitar fairly well and sang The Blue Room very 
well indeed. 

It goes, or rather went: 








We'll have a blue room, 

A new room, 

For-two room, 

Where I can smoke my pipe away 
With your wee head upon my knee! 


She was amusingly small and slim in her endearing blond 
fashion with a soft roundness of shoulder and cheek and 
hand. Otherwise she was 
boyish—in the mode, from 


By Lois SEYSTER MONTROsS 
IMustrated by Harry S. Weinert 


ever go home! Not until you tell me! Do you love me or 
don’t you! Will you marry me!” And there were really 
all those exclamation points, just like that. 

“Oh,” she faltered, very frightened. “‘Oh. Oh, well. 
Well, yes. . . .” 

After that they talked every evening about blue rooms and 
breakfast rooms and pipes and guitars and fireplaces and 
door knockers and planked steaks and asked, “‘ When did you 
first love me?”’ and mused, ‘‘ How strange that we met at all!” 

They planned to go to Quebec on their honeymoon. He 
had always wanted to go to Quebec, and she believed that 
she had always wanted to, too, although she had never 
thought of it before. There would be a boat trip down the 
St. Lawrence with light spilled on the water like golden 
sequins torn from the moon’s gown. . There would bea 
splendid hotel hung high upon a cliff and bell boys to do 
their bidding, bustling back and forth with cracked ice and 
glasses, mushroom omelets and silver pots of coffee, break- 
fast trays, dinner trays, and some night when they could en- 
dure other people there would be dinner in the biggest 
salle @ manger with Mariette in her lovely, lovely cloth-of- 
gold gown. . Afternoons, the’steep winding streets and 


wrote out menus and tried clothes on Mariette and 
hummed sentimentally and complained of her feet 
and got a new car and three new gowns out of it her- 
self. And at least four times she told her daughter 
solemnly, “‘Remember never to be unpleasant about 
anything when a man is hungry.” 

Mariette said ‘‘ Howling monkeys!”’ 

“Where,” said her mother, ‘“‘did you pick up that dreadful 
expression? Remember, dear, men do not like coarseness 
and loudness ina woman. They like sweet, feminine girls, no 
matter what they pretend.”” Then she pinned another piece 
of sample satin near Mariette’s throat to see how the shade 
became her. 

“Mother, don’t pin any more things on me! I heard 
Richard say ‘Howling monkeys.’ I feel like a municipal 
Christmas tree—and anyhow I want the Chanel red, I don’t 
care if everybody has it. He said it to me last night. Nasty 
old Horrible old ——” 





ILENTLY she began to cry and the tears fell like hasty, 

scurrying children down her face. 

Mariette and Richard had quarreled the night before. 
They had been sitting together in the biggest armchair and 
he had been telling her about an important layout he had 
finished that day. 

“But,”” said Mariette, putting her soft hand over his 
mouth, “‘it isn’t about you and me.”’ 

“Everything on earth cannot be,”’ said Richard. 

“Let’s not talk about 
things that aren’t, Rich- 





tomboy skirt to hair rev- 
elatory ofears. Like other 
girls of this era she had 
heard only vaguely of flap- 
pers and thought of them 
as being prehistoric. She 
did all the things they were 
once supposed to do but 
her dreams were, as all 
girls’ dreams have always 
been and always will be, 
shy, gentle, shining images 
of long evenings before a 
grate fire, in a blue room 
perhaps, with the man 
smoking a pipe and play- 
ing the guitar. But since 
she had taken a year of 
household economics in 
college she seriously did 
not believe you could live 
on nothing but kisses. She 
had a healthy regard for a 
man’s healthy regard for 
sirloin steak. There is no 
need to add that she was 
twenty-two and he was 
one year older. It could 
not have been otherwise. 


HEY would talk in 
front of her parents’ 
fireplace pretending in 
their hearts that it was 
their own, but keeping this 
pretense secret for a long 











ard. Salmon fisheries and 
elephants and eggplant 
and layouts aren’t.”” Her 


thoughtful as she pressed 
her cheek against his. 
You would have thought 
she had made an exceed- 
ingly important observa- 
tion from the gravity of 
her tone. 

“T have to think about 
layouts, Mariette. I want 
to talk about them some- 
times.”’ 

““No, never,’’ she 
breathed, willfully femi- 
nine. “I won’t let you.” 

This was the moment 
when he said ‘Howling 
monkeys!’’ And he rose 
so suddenly that she was 
spilled in a crumpled heap 
into the chair. 

““Lasten,’’ he said; 
“Listen, Mariette. I’m 
going to talk about any- 
thing I please and you're 
going to let me. What’s 
more, you’re not going to 
interrupt. And what’s 
more than that, you’re go- 
ing at least to pretend to 
be interested.” 








HEY stared at each 








time. They tried to be = 
casual with each other and 

even when they danced or 

kissed she would make some youthfully hard, gay remark: 
“Listen, big boy, your technic is faulty,” or “If you step on 
my foot again our mad passion is at anend.” Then they 
discovered that looking into each other’s eyes steadily 
without speaking did strange things to their pulses and their 
pretenses. 

Suddenly one evening he tore his eyes away, got up, 
walked a few steps and came back to her. ‘‘I can’t stand 
it,”’ he said. 

She swallowed hard and pulled a piece of down from a 
pillow. 

“Can’t stand what?”’ she said. 

“You,” he said. 

“Really!” she cried, trying to laugh but finding that her 
lips did curious unbecoming things instead. 

He thought she had laughed. ‘Don’t be an ass,” he 
begged her in rude despair. 

She blew the piece of down into the air. ‘‘Go on home,” 
she said sulkily, believing all at once that she hated him, 
wondering why she had never known it before. 

He gripped the top of her shingled head and spoke loudly 
down at the top of it. “I won’t gohome!”’ he said. “I won’t 





the clatter of horses’ hoofs and the rumble of quaint caléches 
on the cobblestones. Richard knew that, as he 
walked with Mariette along the boardwalk near the hotel, 
everybody would stare at her and sometimes they might 
stare rudely, but he didn’t care. He thought, “I ought to be 
willing to share her that much.” 

Immediately after this thought he said to himself sheep- 
ishly, ‘‘ Now was that a fatuous idea? Am I letting this love 
business run away with me? How can I work if I think about 
her all the time, anyhow?”’ 

He wrote advertising copy and did some of the art work 
for a small agency. He hoped some time to do illustrations— 
had, indeed, sold a drawing once to a humorous magazine. 
He had all these things to think about besides Mariette. 
And he had to save money for the honeymoon, for the ring, 
for the minister, the license, the flowers, the ushers’ gifts, the 
new suit, the —— Here he always paused, sighing, and de- 
cided to figure expenses some other day. 

But Mariette had almost nothing else to think about ex- 
cept Richard. Her mother was delighted to do everything 
that must be done when a wedding is imminent. She had a 
grand time. She fussed and shopped and made lists and 


RICHARD ROSE, TOO; HE HAD GROWN VERY PALE. MARIETTE STOOD QUITE STILL 


other with an_ alien 
look as if they were stran- 
gers. 

“Good night, Richard,” she murmured calmly. 

“You want me to go?” 

“T can’t think of anything nicer—except pistachio ice 
cream.” 

He went into the hall, put on his overcoat and came back 
to stare at her again. She gazed dreamily at her satin slipper. 

“T hope you eat gallons of it—if you like it so well.” 

“What?” 

“Pistachio ice cream.” He waited indecisively, hoping 
she would make some gesture toward him. ‘Good night, 
Mariette.” 

She turned her head away and began to-whistle lightly. 

As soon as he had gone out she sprang up and ran to the 
hall door but he was nowhere in sight. She leaned against 
the paneled wall trembling with anger and distress. It 
seemed to her dreadful that his last words to her in all the 
world had been pistachio ice cream—or almost his last. 

The next day she wrote him a note before even eating the 
breakfast she always had in bed. ‘Dear Richard: 
awfully sorry but I simply cannot, cannot marry you after 


(Continued on Page 163) 
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IF WOMEN GO PLEDGED TO A CERTAIN CANDIDATE 


THEY STAY PLEDGED. 


thy | LL fry in Kansas City and die in Hous- 

ees £9 &| ton.”” With all the characteristic pretense 
by ea that soldiers sometimes have toward war— 
mi cursing it, yet at heart glad to be a part of 
a great adventure—some of the political 
| writers have adopted the foregoing slogan 
&| as supposedly portraying their inner feel- 
=! ings toward the 1928 national conventions 
political parties. 

Both Kansas City and Houston have since dug up all the 
temperature records of the past hundred years or more in an 
effort to prove that many a city is not so warm as its reputa- 
tion, thermometrically speaking, and that most of the 
warmth the visiting scribes and delegates will encounter will 
be that which proceeds from the heart of hospitality. 

And there isn’t a newspaperman who writes politics who 
would miss a national convention even if it were held in the 
tropics. For no two conventions are alike and no adventure 
in human psychology is quite so challenging as the influences 
that touch the minds of a thousand or more delegates whose 
business it is to select candidates for President and Vice 
President. 

Scores of newspapermen attend conventions, and most of 
them never see the same things their colleagues do. It is 
physically impossible to be everywhere at once. 

The delegation from each state of the union is a conven- 
tion unto itself. The placard on the convention floor which 
marks the seating space of a certain state delegation is 
merely a traffic sign in a crowded auditorium; it helps the 
delegates find their way around, but the true convention is 
held in hotel rooms not far distant from the hall or in the 
adjacent lobbies and conference rooms. 

Just about eight years ago, when there was much uncer- 
tainty about the outcome of the two national conventions, 
somebody with a sense of prophecy remarked that the 
Republican national convention would meet on an appointed 
day in June, the delegates would ballot for their favorite 
candidates for a day or two and then, “‘about two A. M., ina 
smoke-filled room,” a group of leaders would get together 
and name the candidate for the presidency. 











Inflexible, Consistent or Stubborn? 


HERE need be no wrong inference drawn from this. Just 

try to imagine any organization of a thousand members 
sitting in a big hall with brass bands, banners, confetti and 
noise-making devices and a spirit of carnival in the air. 
Could there be a meeting of minds under such circum- 
stances? Yet how the critics rise up to yell ‘‘steam-roller 
tactics” if you bring in a slate agreed upon in advance. The 
business of making nominations for the presidency and vice 
presidency is enveloped in a thousand and one troubles of 
that kind, plus a lot of local rivalries, jealousies and friction. 
And since woman suffrage has introduced the conflict of 
the sexes there have entered some interesting and even 


THEY ARE HARD TO DIVERT 


dramatic expositions of what woman can do when she seeks 
to enjoy her equality with man. 

I am not speaking of the emotionally minded few who in a 
moment of excitement grab a banner or two and parade the 
length of the hall, followed by scores of equally demonstra- 
tive enthusiasts. 

The demonstrations which the newspapers tell about as 
lasting five or twenty minytes are by no means the sponta- 
neous affairs you are led to believe. I have seen some 
odd demonstrations supposedly prolonged because of some 
genuine outburst of enthusiasm, but I have never seen a real 
demonstration that lasted more than a minute. If you 
doubt this, get out your stop watch at a football game when 
a sensational run is made and see whether the cheering lasts 
more than a minute or so. 

The demonstrations which interrupt convention proceed- 
ings for as much as half an hour are artificially stimulated. 
Just about the time when the energies of the few delegates 
who are making the noise in an effort to stampede their 
brethren to vote with them begin to flag, a brass band comes 
to the rescue with a song from the old home state. And the 
claque goes wearily on. 

I have seen women delegates sit through all this utterly 
unmoved. In the Madison Square Garden convention of 
1924, wherein there were more women delegates than in any 
preceding convention, the Democrats had a real opportunity 
to learn whether women with a vote are inflexible, deter- 
mined, consistent or just simply stubborn. 

It makes a difference whom you ask about the ways of the 
women delegates. Some leaders have told me they want 
more women in their delegations. If women go pledged toa 
certain candidate they stay pledged. They are hard to 
divert. But the veteran politician wants delegates who will 
bend to his will, who will switch their votes as he indicates 
by the crook of his finger. 

There’s a reason, in my judgment, for this difference be- 
tween the man and woman delegate. Whereas your party 
leaders choose the male of the species as a sort of ‘‘reward 
to the boys” who are not candidates for office but who work 
hard during the local and state campaigns, the women dele- 
gates are chosen to create an impression on other women 
voters. Women are selected whose names count for some- 
thing in the city or state from which they come. I think it 
will be conceded that the women at both national conven- 
tions are better prepared mentally for the business of a 
convention than is the average delegate of the opposite sex. 

The two 1928 conventions will be different from any that 
have preceded in our generation, largely because both parties 
have for several months failed to follow the accustomed 
paths of certainty and have digressed all over the lot, looking 
here and there for a Moses to lead them out of the political 
wilderness. 

The Republicans this year have set out to find a candidate 
who can stand squarely on the good things in the record of 
the Coolidge administration and yet be able to win those 
groups which have differed with the President on issues like 
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By DaviD LAWRENCE 


(Cartoons by Rollin Kirby 


farm relief. If the Republicans could find such a candidate 
there would be no interest attaching to the convention at all. 
The trouble is that likely candidates have already committed 
themselves one way or the other. No man who is all things 
to all factions is available; and if he were he probably would 
be the colorless kind chosen in those years when the Repub- 
lican party feels assured of victory and that almost anybody 
can win. Perhaps it is just as well that there should be a 
bit of uneasiness about winning—it brings out the strongest 
candidates. Not often are men like Herbert Hoover, former 
Governor Lowden, Vice President Dawes and Senator Curtis, 
of Kansas, grouped together in a single race. 

Each man means certain vote-getting strength. Conven- 
tions finally resolve themselves into an appraisal of what 
electoral votes the prospective candidate could gather—both 
on his own account and against the possible choice of the 
rival party. To a certain extent the Republican convention 
this year will be affected by what the Democrats later might 
do, for the Kansas City nomination will be made a week or 
more before the Democrats meet at Houston. 

The assets and liabilities of every candidate are well 
known in advance. Take Herbert Hoover, for instance: His 
main asset with the voters might: be that he has not been 
identified with party politics and is an independent who 
would be guided by principle rather than by political maneu- 
vers. Yet this very quality is a liability with the practical 
politicians, who look askance at anyone who wants to be 
named for the presidency but who has not been “regular” 
all his life. There are shrewd leaders who know that a non- 
political person makes a popular candidate; but a conven- 
tion is too often a gathering of politicians, and the man who 
might make votes in November doesn’t always win the 
delegates in June. 


Playing With Favor and Prejudice 


THER disadvantages which Secretary Hoover is sup- 
posed to have, relate to his long residence abroad. The 
voter might think this an advantage, in that world experi- 
ence indicates breadth and vision; but to the delegate who 
favors another candidate anybody who has lived outside the 
States for many years is far from ‘‘regular.”’ 

Then there is the old, old story that Secretary Hoover will 
not go well with the farmer because during the war he pro- 
claimed a price for wheat which the farmer thought inade- 
quate. Mr. Hoover and his managers point to the fact that 
Mr. Hoover didn’t actually fix any price but announced 
what a board appointed by the President brought to him. 

Yet in politics denials never catch up with original preju- 
dice, and whether Mr. Hoover can carry the farming dis- 
tricts is something the delegate wants to be told about 
ahead of time. One answer which will be heard is that the 
farming states are usually Republican anyway, and that if 
crops are good these states will vote the Republican ticket— 
especially if the Democrats name a Wet on the prohibition 
issue, for the farming states are as a rule dry. 

As for Vice President Dawes and former Governor Low- 
den, since they both come from the same state tradition 
requires that Illinois start sponsoring one or the other. 
Naturally Mr. Dawes gives way to Mr. Lowden. it s0 
happens that the former governor is strong with the party 
rank and file; he has everything in that respect that Secre- 
tary Hoover lacks. And he is particularly well entrenched 
with the farmer because he has been advocating a form of 
farm relief popular in the Corn Belt. 

Four years ago the Republican convention shouted itself 
hoarse for Mr. Lowden for Vice President, despite his warn- 
ing that he would not accept. Today there are some who 
think anybody who “turned the party down” becomes much 
weaker than the day before he did the declining. But as 
governor, Lowden was a good administrator in Illinois: he 
is the type the politicians like; and were it not for the way 
he has more or less been lined up with the opponents 0 

President Coolidge the Eastern leaders would accept him. 
Here is a candidate who would have to defend the Coolidge 
policies to get one part of the country and attack the Cool- 
idge policies to win the other part. 

Vice President Dawes has remained in the background as 
a potential beneficiary of such strength as the Lowden forces 
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can muster. Mr. Dawes won fame in the making of the Republicans content themselves with a majority. Yet the beneficiary of Smith strength. He has the backing of 
Dawes- Young plan adopted to settle the reparations problem. Democrat who wins a majority of the delegates has usually powerful elements in. the party, and if Governor Smith 
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He is distinctly of the Rooseveltian school of aggressiveness been able to persuade the hesitating ones to go along. should be eliminated—that is, of course, the first question 
in public life, besides which he is a banker of experience and Five months ago nearly every Democratic leader, regard- to be decided at Houston—the Arkansas senator will be . 
a business man of real capacity. less of whether he liked the governor of New York, predicted discussed in those all-important conferences in the smoke- i 
But Mr. Dawes also has shown warmth toward the anti- the nomination of Al Smith. Since then, as the time for the filled rooms. By 
Coolidge group which sponsored the McNary-Haugen plan convention approaches, the opposition has been rising. What makes a convention fascinating is the strategy polit- | 
of farm relief. However, he did not irrevocably become To name Governor Smith means making prohibition an ical generals employ to win the battle of ballots. I have | 
{ 


identified with the opponents of Mr. Coolidge, and his issue—at least in all the dry states—for the Republicans heard it claimed that if you can find out what candidate’s 
strength will be increased if by convention time some agri- will hardly be kind enough not to bring the subject up. manager has lined up the greatest number of “‘second- 
cultural legislation will have been agreed upon to which all And in the wet states the Republican party would face a_ choice” pledges you can tell who is going to be nominated. 
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elements in the party can subscribe. It is not so sericus a __ real contest in any case; the Democrats think so, anyway, Here enters the so-called dark horse. The dark horse is I 
factor in his candidacy as in that of Governor Lowden. including a good many who do not like Governor Smith. an estimable citizen known to the party and the country \ 
Then comes Senator Curtis, of Kansas, a likable person- So the decision really turns on how many states besides as having ability and a good reputation. Although he i 


ality, a popular leader of the majority party in the Senate, the populous Eastern wet states Governor Smith could happens not to have figured prominently in the betting 
a man with the Western view of things and a regular of carry. What issues could he bring to the fore to drag in the during the preceding six months or more, he has managed to 
regulars on party matters. His chance arises if Messrs. electoral votes of the West and Far West? Would he say he_ keep on friendly terms with the rival factions. If a com- 
Hoover, Lowden and Dawes are eliminated. He is not so would sign the bills that President Coolidge vetoed, such as_ promise has to be made, said dark horse is acceptable; and 
well known to the world as the other three, but he is typical the McNary-Haugen bill of last year and other measures _ the tired and not infrequently expense-exhausted delegates 





of the compromises that come out of smoke-filled rooms. close to the hearts of the insurgent Republicans and many of welcome him as the savior of a deadlocked race. | 
| We haven’t mentioned the man about whom there has_ the Western Democrats? if 
been more mystery than any of the others—President Cool- In the last analysis, Governor Smith’s chances depend on . _ Wl 
| idge himself. He definitely refused “‘to run” and said that how skillfully his managers can tally up the prospective When the (7 owding Beg 1nS$ fh 
he wanted his wishes respected. Anybody who questions electoral votes and sell the idea of victory to the Western i 
y the sincerity of those statements doesn’t know Calvin Cool- and Southern delegates. For the desire to win beats eternal HERE comes a time when the great and historic band Hi | 
1 idge. He literally wants to retire. But what of the party’ in the heart of a Democrat out of power. And only when wagonstarts tomove triumphantly on. It may be the band vii 
t § that honored him and gave him his opportunity in politics? convinced that Governor Smith couldn’t win anyhow is he wagon of the outstanding candidate or the dark horse, but | 
r & Suppose the party should find itself unable to agree on a_ apt to consider alternatives, realizing full well that maybe nobody recognizes a band wagon miles ahead of its appear- i 
, [ae candidate and begged him to run? Would he decline to the others couldn’t win either. ance to the naked eye sooner than a politician at the head of | 
‘ accept a nomination? When it comes to compromises there are men like Newton a state delegation. The band wagon is a clambering aboard i 
- & D. Baker, former secretary of war in the Wilson cabinet, of everybody at once, piling votes so thick and fast amid Hi 
t and Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of the General general pandemonium that it is difficult ever to say which tn 
h One Sure Forecast Electric Company and co-author of the reparations plan particular delegation turned the tide. For although the i 
e i with Vice President Dawes. Both Baker and Young are roll is called alphabetically the chairman of a state delegation |! 
n HIS is the big unanswered question of the Republican supporters of Governor Smith. If the latter’s managers which has already voted will interrupt the proceedings to i: 
it & national convention. Indisputably, Mr. Coolidge is the were forced to turn over their large block of delegates it change his vote in fayor of the man who appears certain of H ' 
or strongest Republican candidate, because he could run on his would be to a man who had fought for Smith. victory. And the discussion continues for generations after- H) 
& own record and on a platform of status quo. Yet wouldn’t There remains one other—who, like Senator Curtis, is ward as to what particular delegation turned the trick. i 
ll his opponents accuse him of insincerity and of third-term typical of the compromises that can be made at national There’s always a band wagon; and long before it starts \, 
lis ambitions? Probably they would. And the importance of conventions. He is Sen. Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas. one can hear the significant whispers of those with whom the ne 
on & their views on the subject would depend on how many He is the Democratic leader of the Senate, and men devoid _ wish is father to the thought, warning a delegation here or i 
ho 4 Republicans cared more for a continuation of the present of personal magnetism and ability do not rise to leader- there to be in on the glorious finish. 
u- administration than they did about an academic question as_ ship in the Senate. Senator .Robinson is a Jacksonian A national convention is a test in the artfulness of poli- 
‘al Ff to whether the nomination came spontaneously toamanwho type, a man of aggressive spirit and capacity. He took ticians, a place -where persuasion reaches the height of 
be | really did not seek it or artificially to a man whose friends issue with Senator Heflin, of Alabama, when the latter practicality and where what happens on the surface bears 
r” kept other candidates from attaining a majority and thus discussed religion and politics. And Senator Robinson won only casual relationship to what happens in the various 
m- | deadlocked the convention. the plaudits of the people who have cried out against staff headquarters. 
on- i One thing is sure—if the Democrats name a Wet, any one religious prejudice in connection with the naming of Gov- For they munch sandwiches all day and flit mysteriously 
ho | of the men mentioned—Coolidge, Hoover, Dawes, Lowden ernor Smith. So Senator Robinson might be a natural from headquarters to headquarters all night long until 
the or Curtis—would get the dry somebody manages to convince the leaders in these smoke- 
= votein the campaign, because filled rooms that the time has come for all good men to 
such things go by opposites. rally behind his candidate and offer him up as the “‘spon- 
Degrees of “‘dryness”’ among eee 
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gae}AL STOCKBRIDGE took Miss 
Arthur into a high mountain and 
showed her all the kingdoms of the 
earth. On a plateau across the 
we! valley the white stone house spread 
Al its great wings, brooding over 
formal gardens that dropped by 
: terraces to the artificial lake; off 
to the south lay the farm, breeding riches, animal 
and vegetable, for the pleasure of the house; :to the 
west the billowing green of the golf course struck 
sharply as new paint on the roving eye; below 
tumbled a stream packed with trout thick as the 
summer dwellers in the mountain boarding houses and 
equally imported. Only when it came to the north did Cal’s 
displaying hand hesitate, drop. 

“The poor nut spent ten years and almost as many millions 
developing the place,’”’ he said, sincerely appreciative of life’s 
irony. “And then, just as he got it the way he wanted it, he 
slipped on a piece of ice and broke his skull. He’d been dash- 
ing about in cars, aeroplanes, speed boats, taking every kind 
of risk—and a little slip on a level pavement did for him. What 
do you know about that!” 

Cecelia Arthur’s quiet eyes were following the outline of the 
great square. They had come so high that even one of Cal’s 
cars had to pant and blow at the top, and two thousand acres 
lay spread beneath. 

“That big wedge coming down over there—what is that?” 
she asked. ‘‘Don’t I see several roofs?”’ 

Cal’s eyes returned to the north with a peculiar narrowing. 
“Well, the fact is, I don’t own that tract—yet,” he said. 
“Sandford went at it wrong and the owners tried to hold him 
up. They got together and agreed not to sell unless he paid 
them about twenty times what their places were worth. He 
got sore, and I don’t blame him. But it spoils the symmetry 
of the place, and besides there’s some good shooting up there. 
When I get it my line will go right along the top of that 
range—see?”’ 

Miss Arthur was more interested in the map of Cal Stock- 
bridge than in that of his place. It was her driving need to 
know just what he was that had brought’her up here; she 
had a humorous vision of herself as listening at his moral 
keyhole. 

“How shall you get it?” she asked casually. 

“Oh, there are only four owners and they haven’t got two 
hundred acres among them. They’ll sell.’”” He smiled to him- 
self, a shrewd business glint of a smile that was as full of power 
as his big frame. ‘‘ When one caves, the others will fall over 
themselves to come in on it. They don’t want to live there.” 

“*Then why do they?” she wondered. 

“Too poor to move. There used to be a settlement and a 
store, down there where the lake is, but now they’re five miles 
from anything. They’ve stuck together pretty well”; he 
could admire their steadfastness, even in holding up his pred- 
ecessor; ‘‘but when old man Petersen goes—and they say 
he can’t last a week—you watch what his son does!” 

‘Are they farmers?”’ 











““TETERSEN farms; he has the biggest tract. Doran has 

a small dairy. The Buckleys are too old to work. I 
guess they scratch in enough vegetables to feed them. Lord 
knows what keeps their cottage together; it looks as if one 
good push would cave it in. And then there’s Murdock.” 
He frowned over Murdock. ‘‘He’s only got twenty acres, 
but he’s the real trouble maker. He keeps them together, 
keeps their back up. Educated man too. I guess he’s a 
Socialist. Soak the rich! It’s blackmail. I’m willing to pay 
him about three times what his place is worth, but I’m 
hanged if I’ll pay about twenty times.” 

Some contraband impulse in Cecelia found Murdock ap- 
pealing. Those dropping terraces, the lake that had swallowed 
the crossroads store—she could image a stranded couple look- 
ing down on it as they grew too old to work and desiring bit- 
terly to soak the rich. 

““How does Murdock live?” 

“Painter. He came up here for his wife’s health, but she 
died, and I guess he never had enough money to get out. I 
don’t know much about pictures, but his landscapes look to 
me as if he’d done ’em with worsted.”’ 

She remembered odd, tapestry effects in autumn woods. 
“Francis Murdock?”’ 

“Yes. Know him?” 

“T know his work.” 

“You don’t mean he sells it?”’ Cal was incredulous. 

““Why, now and then, I suppose. He gets hung.” 

He had a note of amusement for that. ‘““About what he 
deserves, I’d say. You don’t pretend you like it?” 

She considered. ‘‘ Yes, I think I do.” 

“Well, I’m no connoisseur,” he admitted, making a curi- 
ous thing of the word. ‘But I’d as lief hang up God Bless 
Our Home done in red wool, so far as looks go.”” He set the 
powerful machine thrumming and turned about in a peril- 
ously narrow space, then stopped again before a fresh aspect 
of his holdings and dipped his head to smile at her. There 
was no business in this smile, no glint of steel strength; it 
was touchingly humble. “‘ Well—like it?” he asked. 
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“Oh, very much.”” She smiled too, but as any lovely lady 
might smile at a fair view and a kind host. 

“IT always see you walking down those stone steps.” He 
indicated the terraces. ‘‘They were made for you.” She 
ruefully admitted the appropriateness of marble steps to her 
long, slender grace, her bodily romance. She knew that she 
ought to be 
labeled Lady 
Feeding Swans 
in a museum 
catalogue. 

‘But it is hor- 
rid, having to be 
graceful in an 
age that isn’t 
graceful,’”’ she 
confided. ‘‘I 
should like to 
cut off my hair 
and wear sport 
clothes ——”’ 

““Oh, good 
Lord, no! You 
wouldn’t do 
that!” He was 
aghast. ‘‘Oh, 
look here— 
promise ——’”’ 


ws DON’T need 
to promise 
while my mother 
lives!’’ She 
laughed, tuck- 
ing in a stray 
tendril from the 
honey-pale coil 
on her neck. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t dare 
go home to her, 
bobbed. And I 
ought to be go- 
ing this min- 
ute,’ she added, 
looking at her 
watch. 

‘‘All right. 
You're the cap- 
tain,” was the 
cheerful re- 
sponse. Cal was 
never in the 
least dismayed 
by her pauses, 
her putting off 
of what he had 
not yet actually 
offered. Some- 
times the sense 
of his power 
gave her a star- 
tled question of 
her own proc- 
esses. Was she 
actually, freely 
deciding, or did 
Cal have her— 
as he had the owners to the north—where he wanted her? 

It was Cal’s doing that she and her mother had rented a 
pretty stucco cottage trellised with rambler roses, quite out of 
place on a gaunt mountainside, yet reassuring to Mrs. Arthur, 
to whom an appropriate pine cabin would have been misery. 
And, after all, they might as well look suburban; the wilder- 
ness was only a green cloak within which they led their city 
lives, heated, hot-watered, plumbed, iced, delivered. When a 
young bear came ambling down on the currant bushes, a tele- 
phone call brought uniformed police on a motorcycle, the very 
roar of which sent him slinking out of those imitation wilds 
forever. Cecelia lit a blaze on the hearth for beauty, but Mrs. 
Arthur saw to it that the furnace was kept going on keen 
nights. 

“T like my back warm as well as my front,’’ she said in her 
formal, precise way. 










June, 1928 


Cal Stockbridge was frankly afraid of Cecelia’s 
mother, subdued himself, even stammered before 
her; and yet—this was his power—found his own 
fright amusing. It was as though an elephant ad- 
mitted that a mouse did get its goat! Mrs. Arthur’s 
intentions were more than cordial, and she was 
warily still on the subject with Cecelia. That Ce- 
celia should have consented to come here, practically 
on Cal’s invitation, was almost too good to be true. 
She had been so indifferent, so aloof, ever since poor 
Rodney died. The girl should never have been 
allowed to nurse her lover, to hold him in her des- 
perate young arms at the end. Some part of her 

seemed to have died with him. But now, eight years later, 
she was at least discovering that she still had pulses. They 
sent a flutter of color into her face when Cal’s car came nos- 
ing up the drive unexpectedly early the next morning. 
““Come with me, can you? I’ve got something that I think 
will amuse you,” he called up to her window, and lit a ciga- 
rette to fill the two minutes 
that she kept him waiting. 
He was boyishly agleam with 
fun as they drove off. 
“‘Remember what I told 
you yesterday, about the two 
hundred acres to the north?” 
he began. “‘ Well, old Petersen 


died while we were up there talking about him, and when 
I got home, by George, there was young Petersen waiting to 
see me. 

‘He didn’t lose any time! I’m giving him a fair price, but 
he’d have taken almost anything. All he wants is to go off 
to the city with some money in his pocket. He didn’t want 
anything said about it till the will was probated and he 
could get out, but I guess Doran was watching him. Anyway, 
he and his wife came hot-footing it down an hour later, and 
they were so glad to sell, so afraid I might not want the land 
the way Sandford did—well, they got more than their place 
was worth in the market, but they weren’t doing any hold- 
ing up, I can tell you. Now we're going up to have a friendly 
talk with the Buckleys and see how they feel about it. You l 
enjoy the old lady. She’s something of a tartar. Reminds 
me of my Aunt Libby,” he added with a laugh. 
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June, 1928 


Cal enjoyed his homely antecedents; that was one of the 
many traits she liked in him. He looked fresh and ruddy in 
the morning light, his eyes had a shine of clean health. The 
skilled ease with which he handled the car, now eating up a 
steep road at fifty-five miles an hour, gave hera thrilled sense of 
his power. A life joined to his would get a terrific momentum ! 

They left the highroad for a narrow lane that plunged ab- 
ruptly up a mountain, humping itself at obliging intervals, 
that straining horses might breathe. The car roared up 
without pause, coming out on a high level where the craziest 


HERE WAS NO 
ELEGANT LADY 
OF THE MANOR! 
CAL’S EYES S 
WERE SICK 
WITH BEWIL- 
DERED PAIN 
UNTIL MUR- { 
DOCK FELT HIS ‘ 
SHADOW AND 

STARTED UP 


cottage that ever sheltered man looked down on the noble 


prospect of a gentleman’s estate. The walls leaned, the roof 


sagged, tin had patched what once was shingle, and shingle 
had replaced glass. A rush of vines seemed to be all that 
held together against the summer winds; surely the next fall 
of snow would flatten it. A stony patch showed an attempt 
at a vegetable garden, but the sloping fields were being taken 
over again by the surrounding woods. There was no dog or 
cat, no horse or cow, only a crippled old man sitting on the 
Strip of porch, and an erect old woman standing in the door- 
way as though to keep out intruders. Her dress was as crazily 
patched as her cottage, but her bony chin had an upward 
thrust and her little round eyes, hard and brown as agates, 
Were unafraid. Cal got down, shook the man’s limp claw 
and the woman’s knuckly fist. Cecelia, sitting unnoticed 
in the car, had to admit that his manner with them was 
friendly without patronage. ‘‘Well, Mrs. Buckley, I sup- 
Pose you've been told what your neighbors have done,” he 
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began, standing a step below her, so that they faced each 
other on an equality. “I didn’t need no telling,” was the dry 
answer. “I thought perhaps Olaf would wait till after the 
old man’s funeral, but I guess I misjedged him.” There was 
a quirk of a smile about the sunken mouth. 

“And Doran, too, you know?” 

“Sure I know—Doran too.” She was not going to see 
where he was heading until he put it into words, and Cecelia 
saw that he was enjoying the contest, playing with the situ- 
ation as a sportsman plays with a trout. 























“You'll miss Mrs. Doran and the girls,”’ he suggested. 


“Yes, I guess I will.’’ Her eyes turned to the glint of the 
“‘T’ve missed the store too. Had to send to 


lake far below. 
Noo York for all my clothes.” 


He laughed, liking the tart flavor of her humor. ‘‘ The Do- 


rans are moving down to East Judson. There are stores there, 


nice little houses where you can keep warm in winter—have 
a patch and grow things in summer. Wouldn’t you be hap- 
pier there than off on this mountain without a woman to 


speak to?” 

“TI don’t get much time to set and talk,’”’ she decided. 
‘“*My old man’s about all the company I need.” 

Buckley, feeling himself appealed to, nodded and grinned. 


““Yes—she’ll settle everything,’ he mumbled. “Leave it all 


to her.” 
“You might fall sick.” 
“T might if I could afford it. I ain’t likely to, as things are.” 


Cal turned as though to go. ‘‘Then you don’t want to sell?” 


‘‘Sure we want to sell,”” was the placid answer. 

‘All right, then we’ll talk business.”” He dropped his air of 
playing, came down to brass tacks. ‘The wood on your place 
is worth about nine hundred dollars, and that is the only value 
ithas, Now I want to close the thing up, and I’m willing to pay 
you two thousand dollars. It’s about twice what you could 
get from anyone else, and you know it. Will you take it?” 

She tried it over with an air of reasonableness. ‘““Two thou- 
sand dollars. I see. Two thousand. Well, what would one 
of them little houses to East Judson rent for?” 

“Oh, I think you could get something for twenty dollars a 
month. Or you could get board for the two of you for—oh— 
perhaps fifteen a week. Then you’d just sit around and 
rest, and I’ll bet you’re ready to.” 

‘Sure, I’d like a rest.”” To Cecelia, watching, her mild- 
ness was ominous. ‘“‘I’d take it and thankful if you could 
promise me jest one thing.” 

He was ready to be gracious. “All right, if I can. What 
is it?” 

“That at the end of two years or so, when the money’s been 
ate up, Tom and me will lay down in our beds and die.” 


E WAS startled out of his poise. ‘Oh, look here,” he be- 
gan in confused protest. 

‘“Tom’s seventy and I’m seventy-one,” she interrupted. 
‘“We raised two children and gave them advantages instead 
of saving our money, and they both died. We ain’t got 
anyone to turn to. We’ve lived here thirty years and we 
can make out somehow or other—we don’t have to look nice 
like boarders do, we can pick up wood for the stove, we can 
raise things. Down there in comfort we might live ten years 
more. What’ll we live on?” 

He nodded assent to the seriousness of 
the question. ‘Don’t you suppose you 
coyld get some easy work?” 

“They don’t hire much help in East 
Judson. And I ain’t good for much but 
digging potatoes and the kind of house- 
cleaning you do with a shovel and turkey 
wing. But I come of a hard stock to kill, 
and I ain’t ever seen a poorhouse yet that 
looked to me real tempting. No. If you 
want this place””—she faced him, measured 
her strength against his for her big thrust— 
“you pay what would give us six hundred 
dollars a year for life. We can do on that, 
and we can’t do on a cent less.” 

“Six hundred a year for life,’’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘Then your price is ten thousand 
dollars.” 

“That’s it.” 

The preposterousness of it brought out 
a hard line in his jaw. “You don’t really 
think anyone is going to pay that, do you?” 

“No, I don’t spose I do.” 

He made a reasonable effort to be reason- 
able and patient. “‘Now, Mrs. Buckley, 
you know very well you .can’t weather 
another winter here. Your house won’t 
stand it and your husband won’t. And 
when the Dorans go, you won’t have any- 
one to bring your supplies and your news- 
paper. Have you thought of that?” 

“T guess I’ve thought of everything,”’ she 
said mildly. “‘ We'll kind of run along with- 
out supplies and news. That’s our price. 
We can’t go for less.” 


E SWUNG away. “Then you will stay 
here, so far as I’m concerned.” A 
thought pulled him up. He turned back 
with a growing smile. “‘ How about water?” 

““Water?”’ But she had flinched. 

“Yes. All yours comes from the spring 
on Doran’s place, doesn’t it?” 

She refused to understand, but her hand 
on the door had tightened until her knuck- 
les were white. ‘Well, I spose that’s so.” 

Suddenly he was kind again. “I’m not going to threaten 
you or coerce you, Mrs. Buckley. You’ve got a perfect 
right not to sell if you don’t want to. I’ve no intention of 
cutting off your water. But remember that I could.” 

A cheerful voice spoke from the other side of the car: 
“Mrs. Buckley can always get water from me. I could run 
a pipe down for her—no trouble at all.’”” A slight pictur- 
esque figure in shabby brown canvas was looking on, hands 
supported in pockets, a smile of tranquil good humor running 
out in slanting lines from candid and kindly eyes and lurk- 
ing in the shadow of a brown mustache. 

“Oh, how are you, Murdock?” Cal spoke with equal 
good humor, extending a hand as though relieved to have a 
male opponent. Cecelia, pressed back in her corner, felt a 
vibration in her pulses as the two hands met—as though she 
were witnessing a formal prelude to battle. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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THE POTTERMAN GIRLS WEREN’T THE ONLY ONES WHO WERE MYSTIFIED 


(i §| Sealyham terrier, dozed in the window 
{| seat. Across the street could be seen the 
j| trees of Central Park, and here and there 
#| a vista of the Lake. Mrs. Perkens was 
S| writing checks—a task which she could 
generally perform with extraordinary ease; 
but on the morning when our story opens, she almost seemed 
to creak a little every time she dipped her pen in the silver 
gondola which served as inkwell. 

“Great heavens!’’ she suddenly exclaimed, catching her- 
self at it. ‘Am I getting fat again?” and she looked down 
with a frown at the front of the dress she was wearing. 

And indeed the view wasn’t far from being expansive, es- 
pecially when Mrs. Perkens arose and studied her profile in 
one of the Venetian mirrors by the side of the fireplace. She 
was wearing a white dress with short sleeves—one of those 
tight affairs where the belt line, instead of being equatorially 
placed, seems to be more where the Tropic of Capricorn i is 
generally found on the globes. 

“*I might have known the man was a fool,” she told her- 
self, cautiously raising one arm, “‘from the way he kept call- 
ing me ‘mademoiselle.’ Still, it seemed to fit me at the 
time. . Pig 





HE anxiously studied the back of her neck, looking for 
that crease which always told her when she was reaching 
the danger zone. No matter how attentively she looked, 
she was unable to find any horizontal line of warning. 
Whereupon she rumpled her front hair a little—‘‘a charm’ 
confusion, madame perceives,”’ the great Henri had told 
her—and lifting her chin to make it look as keen as possible, 
she briskly returned to her desk just as Warner appeared 
at the door. 
“Beg pardon, madam,” said Warner, who was evidently 
in a state of subdued excitement. “But the new butler is 


here—leastwise the man who would like to be the new 
butler,”’ she corrected herself. 
- “OQh—from the Agency,” said Mrs. Perkens without look- 
ing up. “Er—thank you, Warner. I wish you would keep 
him downstairs a few minutes. I’ll ring when I’m ready to 
see him. Oh; and Warner ——’” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“TI wish you would tell Miss Evelyn I’d like to see her. 
At once.” 

“Yes, madam.” And down the stairs went Warner—hot- 
foot, though Mrs. Perkens didn’t trouble herself to notice it. 
Indeed, she was so engrossed in her task that apparently she 


didn’t even hear Evelyn and Zoé come in, but kept on work- 


ing at her check book, her emeraid eardrops shaking a little 
every time she blotted her signature, and her cheeks, slightly 
over-rouged, looking as though she were engaged in a 
spirited race against time. 

Ev and Zoé walked over to the window and silently 
began playing with Noddy. Evelyn was about twenty-one— 
rather too thoughtful to be a flapper, and much too 
pretty to be a frump. Unless you were told, you would 
never have known that she was Mrs. Penrhyn Perkens’ 
daughter. Zoé, though, who was only fourteen, was a 
true chip off the maternal block, being short and stout, 
like all the Snyders, and walking with authority on her 
fat, sturdy legs. 

“Oh, there you are,” said Mrs. Perkens, looking up. 
“TI told Warner to tell you.”” And, selecting a slip from 
the pile: ‘“‘Your check, dear. I know you are always 
ready for it.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Evelyn, and dutifully kissed 
her mother below the ear. 

“TI wish I could have a check every month,” said Zoé 
in her surprising falsetto. ; 

“Tt won’t be long, dear,’”’ her mother promised her. 
-“Are you going out now?” she continued, turning to 
Evelyn. 
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It was characteristic that Zoé should try to answer for her 
sister. ‘‘Evvy’s going to dress and then she’s going shop- 
ping,” she said, ‘“‘and I’m going with her, to see if ——”’ 

“Hush!” said her mother. And again it was characteristic 
that one word was enough. “I was speaking to your sister; 
not to you.”” And when Evelyn had answered, Mrs. Perkens 
continued, ‘‘There’s an applicant for the butler’s position, I 
believe, downstairs. I wish you’d tell Warner to send him 
up. At once, please.” 

Again she returned to her checks—a striking-looking 
matron as she sat there at her Venetian desk; and if you 
had known the family history, it would have been easy for 
you to imagine the Snyder millions looming largely be- 
hind her. 

“Begging your pardon, madam—but the gentleman from 
the Agency.” This was Warner’s faint voice— Warner who 
knew very well that she should have stood without speaking 
until her presence had been acknowledged. Mrs. Penrhyn 
Perkens calmly finished her check, deliberately blotted it, 
and then, and not till then, she turned in her chair and looked 
at “the gentleman from the Agency.” 


ND indeed the first two words of the description could 
easily have been subjected to worse abuse. The man in 
the doorway, for instance, had that distinguished appearance 
which is the crown in the hall mark of all good butlers. The 
word which arose to Mrs. Perkens’ mind was ‘“‘handsome”’; 
she might have been surprised to know that this had been 
Warner’s word as well. And although he held himself 
gravely and was dressed in black—with a stand-up collar 
and a black four-in-hand—he couldn’t have been much over 
thirty. “Either that,” thought Mrs. Perkens, ‘‘or he carries 
his age remarkably well.” 

Aloud she said ‘‘ Your name, please?’”’ 

“Bellamy, madam,” he replied. ‘‘’Orace Bellamy. I ’ave 
my American references here ——”’ 

They were unimpeachable references. One was from the 
Louis Scrymgers, Mrs. Perkens noticed. Another was from 
the Van Arsdales of Glen Cove. 

“But aren’t you—er—rather young to be a butler?’’ she 
asked. 

“It is a fault, madam, which only age can cure,”’ he 
gravely answered; and somewhat hurriedly continued, “I 
’ave been in gentlemen’s ’ouses practically all my life. So in 
experience, you see, I’m ’ardly as young as I look.” 

Mrs. Perkens was regarding him through half-closed eyes. 
“Tn mulberry,” she was thinking. ‘‘ With a red waistcoat. 
Effective. Very effective!” 

“You have your own evening clothes?” she asked. 

“Yes, madam. All but the striped waistcoat.” 

“Which I would supply, of course, in any event. You 
speak of your American references. Have you any others?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

There were two, one from the Earl of Oakamoor and the 
other from Lord Dorset. Both had known Horace Bellamy 
for many years and both could testify to his integrity and 
ability. 


““M-m-m,” said Mrs. Perkens; and whether or not this 


next was a touch of the old Snyder shrewdness, she sud- 
denly asked, ‘“‘How many servants 
did Lord Dorset keep when you were 
there—and what were their duties?” = 
“There were twelve of us in- in? 
replied Bellamy, considering. 4 
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“Myself, the underbutler, footman and valet. And, on the 
distaff side, ’ousekeeper, governess, lady’s maid, laundry- 
maid, nursemaid, chambermaid, cook and scullery maid. 
And then on the outside, a chauffeur and ’is ’elper, two 
stablemen, and either two or four gardeners, depending on 
the season of the year.” 

“Of course we have nothing like that here,” said Mrs. 
Perkens, convinced and secretly impressed. ‘‘ What—what 
wages have you been getting? Over here, I mean.” 

‘A hundred and fifty a month, madam. And I’d like to 
‘ave a letter engaging me for a full year.” 

“But isn’t that unusual?” 

“No, madam. It can be stated in the letter that I can be 
discharged at any time for my own fault. But hotherwise, 
the time’s to run a year.’”” And when Mrs. Perkens didn’t 
respond to that, he added, “It can’t be so unusual, madam. 
Mrs. Willis Redman was willing to give me such a letter this 
morning—still is, for that matter—but I thought I’d look 
around another day; that—that possibly I might find a 
family with somewhat more background.” 

“Thank you, Bellamy,” said Mrs. Perkens, and for the 
first time she smiled. ‘‘When could you start work?” 

‘“‘Give me an hour’s time, say, to fetch my things in a cab.” 


OR about as long as it takes you to read this, Mrs. Per- 

kens hesitated, and then she drew a sheet of note paper 
from her desk. ‘‘ Very well,” she said. ‘‘ Now if we can agree 
upon the letter.” 

“Mr. Horace Bellamy, sir,’”’ she read aloud as she wrote. 
“You are to act as our butler for one year, at $150 a month. 
You can be discharged, without further pay, at any time 
within that year, for any cause where the fault is your own.’ 
How’s that?” 

“Very satisfactory,’ Bellamy gravely replied. 

“‘T must warn you, though,” she told him as she signed it. 
“Tt isn’t much protection.” 

“It is all I wish, madam,” he said in a lower voice. “I 
‘ave always prided myself on being able to tell a lady when 
I see one.” 

“Thank you, Bellamy,’ 
time with a note of graciousness in her voice. 
we shall get along quite well.” 

“‘T’m sure I shall do my best, madam.” 

As he turned to leave, Evelyn and Zoé came in, dressed 
for the street, to give their mother the kiss of filial affec- 
tion which she always required before they left the house. 

“‘Who’s the man?” whispered Evelyn curiously, 
after Bellamy’s footsteps had diminished into silence 
on the stairs. 

“That’s the new butler, dear,’’ said Mrs. Perkens. 

““Isn’t he handsome!”’ breathed Evelyn, and stared 
toward the doorway as though she would see him again. 

“He reminds me of that butler in The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney. Doesn’t he you?” 

‘“‘Butlers—are butlers, dear,’’ said Mrs. Penrhyn 
Perkens, raising her eyebrows a little. “I decided on 
this one only because he had served in two homes of 
the English nobility, and I have always been rather 
curious to know how they—er—conduct their estab- 
lishments.”’ 

“They throw pies at each other, and carry little 
sticks,”’ said Zoé in her surprising falsetto. 

‘““That will do, dear,’”’ said Mrs. Perkens. ‘‘Kiss me 
now andrun along. I have to finish these checks, and 
then—er—I must see if Bellamy’s room is in order. 

He said he’d be back in an hour with his things in a 
cab.” 

After her daughters had gone, she wrote away in- 
dustriously enough until the last check had been pinned 
to the last bill; then, thoughtfully arising, she went to 
the Venetian mirror again, studiously regarded herself 
both full-face and profile; then, carefully rumpling her 
front hair with that pleasing confusion which the illus- 
trious Henri himself had recommended, she turned and 
left the room. 


999 
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said Mrs. Perkens again, this 
“T—I think 


"THE greater part of the new butler’s first afternoon 

4. was spent in making an inventory of the silver. ‘I 
would much prefer it, madam,” he said, after serving 
luncheon with faultless grace and dignity. ‘‘Then later 
there can be no charnce of unpleasantness. And if you 
will instruct the ’ousekeeper to ’elp me check it off.” 

Mrs. Perkens tried to match dignity with dignity, 

although if you had been there you might have thought 
that she depended a little too much upon her eyebrows. 
“At the present time,” she said, “I have no house- 
keeper. In fact, it generally pleases me to manage my 
house myself.” 

_ There might have been an awkward pause then, for 
dignity must have its silences as well as its speeches, 
but Evelyn swept. into the conversation—Evelyn who 
hated these crusty nonpluses as a certain old gentle- 
man is Said to hate holy water. 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do, if you like, mamma,” she 
said. “T’ll help to check the silver.” 

And I'll help too,” said Zoé, the child. “I know 
where everything is, because I often watched Simmons 
when he put the things away.” 


Mrs. Penrhyn Perkens shrugged her shoulders. “At 
least,” she said, “‘I’ll see what sort of a start you make.” 

So she stopped until all the silver had been placed on the 
empty dining-room table, and only left when the sourer 
work of the inventory began. But the sourest of work can 
be sweetened by the sugar of conversation, and once, when 
Zoé had gone downstairs to look for two missing spoons, 
Evelyn said in a voice that was not too loud, “Oh, Bel- 
lamy ——” 

“Yes, miss?” 

“Ts it true that you’ve worked for the English nobility?”’ 

The new butler paused for a moment, and then he an- 
swered, “‘ Yes, miss.” 

“Tell me about them,” said Evelyn. ‘On the stage 
they’re generally quite—naughty. Did you ever work in a 
place like that?” 

“To tell the truth,” said the other, considering, ‘places 
like that are rather ’ard to find. For one thing, you see, the 
serving classes like a bit of excitement in a big ’ouse, and 
they seldom leave a family where a good show’s put on 
every so often. 

“If you know what I mean, miss,” he apologetically added 
with a rather troubled look. 

Evelyn nodded quite breathlessly —as much at the troubled 
look in the dark eyes across the table as at what she had 
heard. 


““AND then, too,” he continued, “it isn’t all what the 

moralists call—I mean, it isn’t all what you might call 
moral—moral turpitood. A lot of it’s plain ’igh spirits. 
Take the Earl of Oakamoor, for instance, and the tales they 
tell of ’im. ’Ow he put ten dozen eggs in the Bishop of 
Burley’s bed one night; ’ow he bought a camel at a circus 
and gave it to Sir Charles Tykesworth, a mean old gossip, 
because he said Sir Charles had often given ’im the ’ump, 
and turn about was fair play; ’ow he’d always give five 
shillings for the privilege of christening a donkey and always 
named it after a Member of Parliament—well, Miss Evelyn, 
you may say what you wish, but now and then I caught the 
glint of golden sunlight on ’is wings.” 

“That’s from Tietjens, isn’t it?” asked Evelyn, looking 
across the table in surprise. 

“It might be, miss,” said he, leaning over his list. “‘One 
picks up bits like that, you know, living aroundasIdo.... 
Three dozen dessert knives, I think, was the larst item. 
Shall we start again from there?” 


“TELL THE LADY YOU’RE SORRY, OR I’LL WIPE UP EVERY PUDDLE IN THE STREET WITH You!” * 


Zoé came hurrying up then with the missing spoons, and 
leaned against the arm of Bellamy’s chair—a station which 
she kept till Mrs. Perkens’ step was heard. And then, 
whether or not it was instinct, Zoé slipped away and went 
and stood by Evelyn. 

“How are my little girls getting on?” asked Mrs. Perkens, 
entering the room in her usual brisk manner. 

“We're nearly through, dear,” said Evelyn; and thought 
to herself, “‘M-m-m! Her new Blanchette dress!” 

“Then perhaps I can help a little while—if it won’t take 
long to finish,” said Mrs. Perkens archly. ‘I know that 
both my little girls want to dress. Oh, Bellamy. My reading 
glasses, please. You will find them on the desk in the room 
where I saw you this morning. The pair with the tortoise- 
shell rims, please. Zoé, I wish you would go with him and 
show him the room.” 


ar waited until they had gone, and then she whispered to 
Evelyn, ‘‘ How has he been acting with you? Quite as a 
butler should?” 

“Of course he has,” said Evelyn, staring a little. ‘‘How 
else could he act?” 

“Ah, that’s it!’”’ said Mrs. Perkens mysteriously. “After 
I had dressed, I went to see if his room was in order. ee 
Three French novels on his dresser! A German book of 
poems on the window sill! Two oil paintings on the wall— 
small but lovely! And on the table by the side of his 
bed cieasiatere 

The new butler’s step was heard in the hall and a moment 
later he entered the room, his shoulders bent a little, if any- 
thing holding himself more gravely than before. At his 
entrance Mrs. Perkens instinctively squared her shoulders, 
as an eager fighter will sometimes do when his opponent 
enters the ring. 

“Now, my dear,” she said to Evelyn. ‘“‘ You run and dress. 
I'll go on with the list.”” And as Evelyn started for the stairs, 
rather slowly, rather reluctantly—and yet with plenty of 
room in her mind to wonder what mysterious thing was on 
the table by the side of his bed—she heard her mother fire the 
opening gun: ‘‘Why, Bellamy, what a distinguished hand 
you write! Where on earth did you learn to write like that?”’ 

Evelyn didn’t see her mother again till dinnertime; and 
then in answer to her mute look of inquiry, the only answer 
she received was an almost imperceptible shake of the emerald 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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THE LITTLE DONKEYS WENT PAST THE SHOP WINDOW AT EIGHT IN THE MORNING AND SEVEN-THIRTY IN THE EVENING, PUNCTUALLY 


The Little Donkeys With the (orimson Saddles 


HE little donkeys went past the shop win- 

ai| dow at eight in the morning and seven- 
Siees! thirty in the evening, punctually, rain or 
fui shine. Miss Pope christened them Percy 
Reeg)}| and Emily. The old man whose donkeys 

¥@| they were she had long ago named Voltaire 
because he looked wicked, unchristian and 
clever—and because she liked literary allu- 
sions. One thing she often discussed with Miss Menzies, and 
that was why, being both wicked and clever, he had not 
advanced further in the world. Miss Menzies suggested 
drink and Miss Pope thought it probable. 

On the other hand, were it drink he would for sure beat 
and abuse Percy and Emily, and this he did quite plainly 
not do because they were both plump and well cared for. 
That might be, suggested Miss Menzies, that he kept them 
in good condition to benefit his business. No one cared to 
ride skeletons. Miss Pope, who was very thin herself, said 
that stoutness did no one any good; and Miss Menzies, who 
was plump like the donkeys, replied that it was greatly a 
matter of God’s will—although, as Miss Pope knew, she 
had no very good opinion of the Deity and often enough 
spoke of Him sarcastically. 





ERCY, Emily, Voltaire, Miss Pope, Miss Menzies all 

lived in Silverton-on-Sea. ‘‘When you say lived,’’ Miss 
Menzies would sometimes impetuously exclaim, “‘you are 
putting it altogether too high. Exist is about the word.” 

Miss Pope and Miss Menzies had existed together in 
Silverton for over ten years now. They kept a shop of 
fancywork and antiquities. The fancywork was very new, 
the antiquities very old. The shop, when it was lucky, made 
a profit and then they went away fora holiday. They had been 
to the Lake District—a fortnight, twelve days wet—Paris, 


By HuGH WALPOLE 
I/ustrated by James Preston 


Vevey, the Isle of Man and Lake Como. On the other years 
the shop had not made a profit. 

Miss Pope was forty-three years of age, tall, bony, a jut- 
ting chin, kind friendly eyes, reserved, sensitive. She loved 
Miss Menzies. 

Miss Menzies was thirty, round, plump, short, dark pretty 
hair, also kind friendly eyes, not at all sensitive. And she 
loved Miss Pope. But she loved Miss Pope less than Miss 
Pope loved Miss Menzies. 

She was, outwardly at least, more romantic and senti- 
mental than Miss Pope. She thought often of men. Miss 
Pope never thought of them at all. Miss Menzies had no 
doubt but that very shortly she would be married. She 
had thought this now for fourteen years. 

She had been once engaged. Ten years ago. That had 
been to a young man in the war, just after she had joined 
Miss Pope, but the young man had flirted with other girls. 
“Only fun,’’ he had assured her. ‘‘ Yes, but not mine,”’ she 
had replied. She had a hot temper when roused. 

Miss Menzies was the lively one. Miss Pope did the busi- 
ness. Miss Menzies was charming in the shop and sold many 
an article that the purchaser did not wish to buy. When she 
was gay she was very gay. Her bad moods never lasted for 
long. Sometimes she would be deeply depressed. Was this 
to go on for ever and ever? Of course she loved Miss Pope, 
but this stupid old town, this stupid old shop, this stupid un- 
natural life! After all, a woman was meant to be married. 
Not every woman, said Miss Pope. 


Although, however, Miss Menzies was very gay with men, 
went to the local dances, smiled and laughed and delighted 
in compliments, she had a certain deep fastidiousness—just 
anyone would not do. With everyone there was something 
the matter. 

The life was certainly monotonous. They lived in a little 
apartment above the shop. This apartment had four rooms— 
a sitting room, a bedroom, a bathroom and a kitchen. !he 
rooms were tiny but arranged with great taste. Miss Men- 
zies loved possessions and cared deeply for the little Chippen- 
dale—half-Chippendale—bureau, the old gilt mirror, some 
prints from Ackermann’s Microcosm and the old French 
clock that had belonged to Miss Pope’s grandfather. Miss 
Pope cared for these things, too, but chiefly because Miss 
Menzies cared for them. 


cs greatest fun that they had was when they went on 
buying expeditions. They went to London, Canterbury, 
Winchester, any number of places. They had a little car 
which they called after Miss Menzies’ silly uncle, Fortescue. 

The position of their shop was very agreeable. It possessed 
a charming Jane-Austenish bow window and looked onto the 
cobbled path that turned down to the sea. From the side 
windows the sea in all its glories, its sulks, its rages and its 
comedies, was splendidly visible. In front of the bow window 
was the path, a small green common and the house of a re- 
tired lieutenant colonel. i 

Outside the shop hung a sign with a picture, beautifully 
painted, of an eighteenth-century street. Over the door 
was painted in large blue letters: THE SERENDIPITY 
SHOP. No one knew what this meant, but it was out of 
Horace Walpole’s letters. A very superior London bookseller 
who dealt only in ancient and priceless editions called his 
shop by this name. 
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‘““FORGET ME. YOU WILL—VERY SOON.’’ AND TURNING, SHE LEFT HIM 


In the bow window were arranged a number of enchant- 
ing things—brass candlesticks, fire screens, pewter mugs, 
brightly colored samplers, a silver ship, old paste brooches, 
necklaces and pins. Miss Menzies loved some of these things 
so much that it was an agony for her to sell them. For the 
silver ship, indeed, she asked so impossible a price that it 
was still gloriously with her. 

Miss Pope and Miss Menzies never quarreled, because 
Miss Pope refused to hear of such a thing. At times Miss 
Menzies would indignantly exclaim that Miss Pope had no 
feelings, but in her heart she knew that the opposite of this 
was true. Miss Pope’s feelings were so deep that no trivial 
dispute was allowed to touch them. 

There were occasions when Miss Menzies wished passion- 
ately that Miss Pope didn’t love her with such strength and 
obstinacy. It seemed that nothing could shake Miss Pope’s 
love for her—which made that love on occasion both unex- 


citing and frightening. Miss Menzies felt that she wasn’t 
worthy of it. 


‘Tut she wasn’t worthy of it was no fault of her own. 
Jane Pope had put all her force into this one affection, 
while Alice Menzies allowed hers to spread out over a thou- 
sand things—over the silver ship, the Chippendale bureau, the 
Sealyham puppy next door, the curl of the sea as, on a fine 
morning, beyond the side window, it slipped back from the 
shining road, the kindliness of Mrs. Masham, the fruiterer, 
the jolly twin of young Mr. Hexton, with whom she often 
danced, the touching loneliness and devotion to duty of the 
two little donkeys—these and many, many other things 
drew from Alice little impulses of love and tenderness. What 
she needed was to meet someone who would draw out of her 
all this love and tenderness to one aim and object; only, un- 
like Jane Pope, this someone must be a man. 

She thought that, after all these years, possibly at last this 
man had arrived—Mr. Hunting, Mr. Maurice Hunting. 
_ It was twenty minutes past seven of a fine summer morn- 
ing and she was standing at the bow window waiting for the 
donkeys to pass. Breakfast and the donkeys synchronized. 
Half-past seven the year round. They would maybe have 
had their breakfast at eight in wintertime had it not been for 


the donkeys, but because the donkeys did not relax they 
must not. 

Although really, when you thought of it, seven-thirty in 
the morning was ridiculously early for donkeys in the winter- 
time. No clients would appear before ten. And how few in 
the winter in any case there must be! 

Miss Menzies walked sometimes to the long strip of 
smooth sand over whose shiny surface Percy and Emily 
carried their little charges, and on cold wet days they would 
look desolate enough, standing bravely there on duty, with 
their faded crimson saddles, and old Voltaire, crooked and 
bent and wicked, staring malevolently out to sea. 

No one in the world behaved more finely, more patiently, 
more decently than Percy and Emily with their soft sad eyes, 
their faint brown coats, their stubborn ears. 

Now how was Miss Menzies going to behave? 

She stood there at the window, seeing all the color, the 
faint blue sky like a bird’s wing, the clear-sparkling grass of 
the little green, the poplars over to the right of the colonel’s 
house swaying musically in the morning breeze and, through 
the open window, the hush-hush, the stir-stir of the gentle 
morning sea. How was she going to behave? Last Tuesday 
Mr. Hunting had asked her to marry him. Today she was 
to give him her answer. 

She had said no word as yet to Jane Pope. 

Of course she would accept him. There would be no 
possible doubt. She would have accepted him last Tuesday 
had not some strange unreasoning 
caution warned her to wait just for 
a day or two. He was physically 
most attractive—the type that she 
preferred. Not too young (he had 
told her that he was six-and-thirty), 
thickset, broad and strong, his 
color red-brown with health, hair 
and short toothbrush mustache 
black, not stout as yet (although 
he must take care of that), most 
neat and cleanly in appearance, 
by profession a doctor, with a 
good practice in Bristol. 





He was not possibly a passionate man. He was, he told 
her, no longer a boy. He wanted a wife who would be a 
companion, a friend, who would help him in his work. And 
yet even as he spoke these quite assured words his voice had 
trembled, he had taken her hand and pressed it quite fiercely, 
there was a light in his dark eyes that seemed to speak of 
something more than a mere desire for companionship. He 
had fine tastes, too—read the novels of Mr. Galsworthy and 
the works of Mr. Lytton Strachey, admired the paintings of 
Sargent and was a subscriber to the Bristol concerts. He 
was also a man who played golf, could sail a boat, loved dogs, 
enjoyed watching Rugby football. 


MANY-SIDED man. He had thought, too, about life; 

considered that wars were shameful and must be stopped; 
was a patriot, too, and thought Bolshevism an infernal crime, 
did not go to church but yet had religious feelings. 

Of course she would marry him. He was the very man for 
whom she had for so long been waiting. And yet was she 
truly in love? Why at this moment as she looked out onto 
the shining grass and heard the rustle of the sea was she not 
longing to be caught into hisarms? Why wasit rather of Jane 
Pope that she was thinking, and of all the little things—the 
little things that had seemed to her for so long to be tiresome, 
intolerdble hindrances binding her to slavery? Why? 

Ah! There were the donkeys! They turned the corner, 
as they always did, at a little trot. Then, when they came 
to the stretch of flat with the 
gleaming green on their right they 
made a movement in the direction 
toward it; and then Voltaire, as he 
always did, switched them back to 
their proper place. Then, as usual, 
they paused exactly opposite the 
bow window, a moment’s hesita- 
tion before they resigned them- 
selves to their inevitable duty. 

Their crimson saddles, faded 
long ago with the wind and the 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Ftouses You 





#2) BE told that you can build a house, even the 
444 merest shell of one, for $5000 these days, sounds 
| like a twentieth-century version of an Aésop fable. 
f4\ Nevertheless, it can be done on a small scale if 


of living are simple. Examine these houses, if you please, 
and say whether or not, from 
the pictorial viewpoint alone, 


It isn’t often that we are able to get hold of so attractive 
a small house as the cottage pictured in the center of the 
page. It is 25 feet square, contains 16,000 cubic feet, and 
would look best on a lot 50 feet by 100 feet. Exterior walls 
are of stucco, and roof of composition shingles. There is no 
dining room; the garage occupies that space, but slight 











each is a good five thousand 
dollars’ worth. Immediately . 
you may answer that it’s not 
looks alone,that you want in 
your house—and you’re right. 
But we haven’t put all our in- 
vestment on the outside. The 
building contractors who ex- 
amined the plans have care- 
fully specified good materials 
throughout. The amount 
quoted, of course, is for the 
house only and does not include 
your lot or whatever improve- 
ments you may be required to 
put upon it. There may even 
be a slight variation in esti- 
mates, either up or down, but as 
these estimates were taken in 
localities where prices are high 
they are considered reliable. 
The supposed site of any of 
these little houses would most 





































DESIGNED BY LAWRENCE V. BOYD, A. 1. A. 








Can Build for $5000 


alterations would quickly convert this space into a charm- 
ing room and the garage might then take its place at the 
rear of the property. The rooms are well planned, and all 
materials are the best consistent with the total cost. 

The third house is of stucco and shingles. It has the 
homy Dutch roof and dormers. The outside dimensions are 
31 feet by 20 feet and the cubical content is 15,500 cubic 
feet. The best size for the lot would be 60 feet by 100 
feet. The interior walls are of wall board. There is to 
be a pipeless heater in the small cellar, and fixtures of 
enameled iron are specified for bathroom and kitchen. 

Small houses such as these require very little exterior 
embellishment other than the simple gardening that the 
average home owner can supply—vines to soften new 
bare walls, enough foundation planting to bring the 
house into proper relation to the ground, and trees to 
shelter and to ornament. And inside there should be sim- 
plicity too—Early American furniture, simple peasant 
types, or the best that you have lived with and loved 
in years past. 

Space permits touching upon only the barest outline of 
the possibilities of these houses, of which we hope to pre- 
sent more, but additional information about the cost of 
working plans and cardboard models may be had from the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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likely be in the country, in a small town or just touch- 
ing the edge of the suburbs. 

The house heading the page reflects the Early Amer- 
ican farmhouse type. Have you a few treasured an- 
tiques? Here’s the proper setting for them. This house 
requires a lot at least fifty feet wide, as its dimensions 
are 18 feet 6 inches by 43 feet 6 inches, with a cubical 
content of 15,068 feet. The walls may be of silver- 
gray shingles or siding, with stained shingle roof or 
gleaming white clapboards and bright green trim. Plas- 
ter or a standard make of wall board, one with high 
fire-resisting qualities, may be used on the interior. 
Floors are to be of random-width pine. The plumbing 
in bathroom and kitchen is of enameled iron. 
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The balcony above the 

front door adds person- 

ality to the little steep- KITCHEN 

roofed house. The plans Sneves 
appear below it. 


CUPBOARDS: 


DESIGNED BY HOWARD AND FRENAYE, ARCHITECTS 
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Ben Room 


ED. Roo! Bed Roon 


Wo" x 14-0" 


Living Room 


At the right are the plans DINING Room Coa C1os. 
of the house pictured di- has i 

rectly above them. The aM 
charm of this house lies 
in its extreme simplicity, 
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Breakfast in 
Bed 


myalHi, HOW I hate to get up in the morn- 

"<i ing!’ is more than a song to me—it’s a 
> AS a ages 

| principle,”” announced Anne as she 

hospitably urged her guests to stay a 

B || little longer. ‘I never get up till noon 
ae/ fai on the morning after the night before. 

64} So sit down, everybody, and play an- 
— vrei other hand.” 

Her eyes twinkled impishly at her six-foot husband. 

“Mother Allen thinks I’m terrible to let poor little Bill 
eat his breakfast alone. But what’s the use of my getting 
up at crack of dawn to eat bacon with Bill when all he says 
is, ‘Gee, hon, I’ve got only five minutes to make the eight- 
fifteen. Hurry up the coffee, won’t you?’ Inspiring con- 
versation, isn’t it?”’ 

“A whole lot more inspiring than the way. you look morn- 
ings with cold cream on your chin, and that yellow stuff you 
use on your eyebrows lately,” retorted Bill with husbandly 
candor. ; 

In spite of the laugh in which she joined, Anne looked a 
little startled. Could it be true that Bill really thought she 
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‘“‘ANY WOMAN WHO IS AS FAT AS YOU ARE AT 
THIRTY, OUGHT TO BE ASHAMED OF HERSELF!”’’ 


looked so frightful mornings? After all, one wouldn’t relish 
that, even in a husband. 

Should a wife get up every morning to have breakfast with 
her husband, even if she doesn’t have to? Or is the family 
breakfast another outworn convention, to be discarded when 


convenient? An increasing number of young married women 


whose husbands leave before they are up in 
the mornings are beginning to ask them- 


selves, as Anne did, “‘What price breakfast 
in bed?” 


AP HE slow movie of the silk-pajamaed hero- 

ine languorously arising from her Louis 
Quatorze bed in time for luncheon at some 
hotel de luxe may decorate the silver screen. 
But how many women resemble Mary Pick- 
ford at seven A.M. when the average husband 
pulls up the shade? 

What with antiwrinkle cream, skin food 
and marcel caps for bobbed heads, most 
Wives look more like appeals for the Near 
East Relief. And this is the picture which 
the young husband carries off with him for 
the day, after his solitary grapefruit. 

_ Would his secretary dare appear in such a 
rig? Not if she valued her job. She comes 
in, Serene and smiling, with powder on her 
nose and a becoming gown on her slim young 
shoulders, Is it any wonder that husbands 
Sometimes like to look at her? 
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““Nonsense!”’ says Anne, snuggling down into her warm 
pillows. ‘‘I won’t compete with secretaries for my husband’s 
attention. Besides, love like ours never dies!” 

Doesn’t it? Ask every seventh bride—who, according to 
reliable statistics, appears in the divorce court sooner or 
later—what happened to love in her case. Looking facts 
plainly in the face, as this generation prides itself on doing, 
why should a man continue to admire a woman who isn’t 
interested enough in his opinion to wash her face before he 
goes away in the morning; who doesn’t care enough about 
his career to send him off to his business warmed by a good 
breakfast and eongenial companionship? There’s a chance 
that the husband may not like getting up early after a party 
any more than his wife does. 

“‘More marriages are wrecked by indigestion than by 
arrant unfaithfulness,’’ remarked a sociologist recently. ‘‘It 
takes two to make a career. The wife who sees to it that her 
husband starts off from home well fed and smiling may count 
that money in her pocket. She has set the tempo for his 
successful day.” 


‘“UT I’m simply poisonous to be with before nine o’clock 

in the morning,’ confessed Betts to her mother-in-law. 
‘**So why should I inflict myself on poor Henry? All he has to 
do is to plug in the switch for the toast and coffee and pick his 
fruit out of the electric ice box. Achild could doit, madam!”’ 
she finished with a flourish, stealing a glance out of the corner 
of her eye to see how Mother Patterson was taking it. 

For a member of the older generation who had trained five 
children to believe that early rising and plenty of perspiration 
were the twin roads to success, Mrs. Patterson looked sur- 
prisingly unshocked. Yet Betts got the amazing impression 
that somehow her mother-in-law was sorry for her, the 
emancipated Betts! 

But all the older woman asked was, ‘‘When do you have 
your breakfast?” 

‘Mary brings my toast and coffee when she comes to clean 
the apartment,’”’ explained Henry’s wife a trifle defiantly. 
“Honestly now, Mother Patterson, don’t you envy me my 
breakfast in bed—a little?”’ 

“‘In lots of ways I do,’”’ agreed Mother Patterson, smiling. 
“‘But ——”’ she hesitated. ‘‘I’ve been married a long time, 
my dear. I wonder if you’re wise, Betts, in letting Henry 
find out so soon how easily he can get along without you?”’ 

Breakfast in bed may 
not be one of the seven 
deadly sins of married 
life, but it is like the stop 
light on the back of the 
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HOW MANY WOMEN RESEMBLE MARY PICKFORD AT SEVEN A.M.? 
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Grace Nites Fletcher 


Drawings by Marge 


Detroiter’s automobile which said, “‘If you can read this, 
danger is near!”” The very fact that a wife has time for 
breakfast in bed should warn her to ask herself, ‘‘Do I 
use my spare hours to the best advantage, or does my 
leisure govern me?”’ 

Leisure to add to their own and their families’ happi- 
ness is one of the greatest blessings that science has given 
to modern women. But a woman untrained to use this 
leisure properly is like a small child playing with a knife— 
she is as apt to pick it up by the sharp end as by the 
handle. The combination of small families, small apart- 

ments, the vacuum instead of the broom and the wave of 
prosperity upon which this country has been perched since 
the war has given thousands of women more spare time than 
they know what to do with. To the untrained woman this 





**DON’T MENTION BREAK- 
FAST IN BED TO ME!’’ 


has often meant merely a chance to settle down in the cozy 
sheets for another nap. 

A Red Cross worker investigating home conditions in 
New Jersey among the families of ex-service men was aston- 
ished to find how many young wives stayed in bed till ten 
o’clock in the morning. Apparently the rehabilitation of 
their soldier husbands was up to the Government and noth- 
ing for them to lose any sleep over! 

Letting the modern family have breakfast 
without mother may seem a small thing to 
cavil about. But on what little things hap- 
piness often depends! Most young couples 

Liv who come to the divorce court find it hard 
| | to describe how the trouble really began. 

Just a piling up of little irritations, larger 
misunderstandings, till finally a mountain 
separates the two who swore that happiness 
consisted just in being together. 


HY not admit the truth before we break 

our necks stumbling over it, that love 

will be eternal only if we make it so? A 
happy married life is as much the result of 
intelligent effort as success in business or in 
5 any other career. Marriage comradeship, 
which is more satisfying than any other 
human achievement—else why do so many 
people try for it?—comes only to two people 
working together, playing together, suffer- 
ing together. And anything which draws a 
young married couple’s interests apart, no 
matter how insignificant it may be in itself, is 
as dangerous as an English accent in Chicago. 
Another danger of too much unplanned 
leisure is that the wife has time to get sorry 











(Continued on Page 171) 
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Ftomemaking Around the World 


sez] WAS the dreamy, unad- 

Wii venturous type of little 
%| girl, fond of playing dolls 
and planning the home I would have when 
I was grown-up. I thought it would be a 
tall-pillared white Georgian house, covered 
with ivy and filled with shining silver and 
glass, glossy linen and lovely pictures. My 
favorite game was window shopping for my house. And 
then I grew up and fell in love with a wanderer! It was in 
Spain that I met my future husband, the American consul 
general at Barcelona. A few months later we were married 
in New York and the newspapers headlined “‘Groom Comes 
Halfway Round World to Wed.” Then we set out for China. 
Since then I have kept house on every continent and my 
Georgian dream house has turned into a kaleidoscope of In- 
dian tent, Chinese temple, Dutch farmhouse—almost every- 
thing, in fact, except an Eskimo igloo. 

I have collected treasures, as I planned, but most of the 
time they are either in storage or in transit, and I have learned 
to be philosophical when the unpacking reveals that my most 
beautiful Ming bowl has been cracked and the lacquer on my 
best Chinese cabinet has curled up and died. I have hired 
and fired servants in every language from pidgin English to 
Esperanto, shot tigers, lived in besieged cities and existed on 
wartime rations. But always, everywhere, somehow, I have 
managed to make a home. 

W. W. Rockhill, American minister in Peking, dined us as 
soon as we reached China and gave us some advice I’ve never 
forgotten. Said he: ‘‘Make no comparisons; know the peo- 
ple, and fit yourself into the society you find yourself in.” 

The result of following this sage counsel has been that I’ve 
taken away precious memories from every country and left 
behind a little of my heart. 

We arrived at Canton, our first post, on Chinese New 
Year. It was during a boycott of American goods, and we 
slept with a stack of rifles outside the door and a red lantern 
ready on the hearth to run up as a signal for the United 
States marines in case of trouble. There was a good deal of 
practice firing in arsenals and forts, and I imagined each shot 
to mean that a revolution had broken out. There were said 
to be fifty thousand troops in the heart of the city trained 
by Japanese and Germans. 





cA Supply of Chinese Furniture 


E WERE carried through the native city in our chairs on 

the first day. Our nerves were on edge and every time 
anybody popped out of a doorway we instinctively dodged. I 
felt as far removed as possible from my old dreams. It seemed 
sinister and different from anything I had known. There 
were few people in the streets and the shops were closed to 
tourists. Inside them the Chinese were settling all their bills, 
for they take no debts over into the new year. 

Our home was four rooms over the consulate offices with 
kitchen and servants’ quarters in the rear. The consulate 
was on the island of Sha-mien, Canton’s foreign settlement, 
where the representatives from each country lived. 
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As Told to MARY MARGARET McBrRIDE 


By ANNE HowarD Lay 
Illustrated by Henry J. Soulen 


Among our wedding presents was a check which I planned 
to spend for furniture. In the old shops, I bought for a song 
carved lacquer cabinets and images that had been cleared 
out of temples when they were turned into schools. A whole 
pile of marvelously carved frames cost me the equivalent of 
ten dollars. Soon I had enough furniture for two houses. 

Before we could get into our one, though, we had to hire 
coolies to burn, scrape and plane off the accumulation of 
many years of paint and dirt. This process took weeks, for 
the minute my back was turned the workers sat down on the 
floor and began to smoke and fan-tan fest. 

Most of the houses on the Sha-mien were painted dark 
gray or tan inside and out. Still thinking of my dream home, 
I decided to have a white house with a green living room, yel- 
low dining room and cream and rose bedrooms. The unheard- 
of color scheme gave the whole neighborhood something new 
and exciting to talk about. 

I soon found, however, that deciding to have a green liv- 
ing room and rose bedrooms was one thing, but getting them 
was something quite different. 

Painstakingly I explained again and again to those coolies 
just what I wanted. They placidly assented, assuring me 
with many gestures that they understood exactly what I 
meant; then went back to putting on the same old tan paint 
the minute I was gone. Finally I cut some bits of silk from a 
dress and a piece of ribbon from my lingerie and tacked them 
on the walls, ordering the workmen to copy. At last the place 
was finished and everybody along the Sha-mien came to call 
and exclaim. I was as proud as if it had been the Georgian 
mansion. 

Our servants were all Chinese. We had a number one boy 
and a number two boy in the house, a coolie and makeelarne 
in the kitchen, two gardeners, a house coolie and an amah. 
The number one boy stuttered. When we were ordered away 
we left him for the next consul. In Ceylon we met the consul. 
To our consternation, he stuttered too. What a meeting that 
must have been between master and servant! 

The Chinese are most complete of all servants. They seem 
to be able to read your very mind, and an order once given 
holds good forever. Your Chinese boy will protect you 
fiercely from everybody except himself. He is your affection- 
ate tyrant, perfectly respectful but absolutely firm about the 
way you are to live. He knows everything. 
For instance, your head chair bearer is 
aware, without your telling him, where you 
are going for dinner on any evening. “Oh, 
yes, missie, my sabbee everything,” he will 
tell you when you start to 
give directions. Your 
house servant is always 
behind your chair when 


I HAD MY FIRST ELEPHANT RIDE UPON A BEAUTIFUL 
LIGHT-COLORED TRICK ELEPHANT WITH TRUNK AND = Seam — 
LEGS HAND-PAINTED AND GORGEOUS TRAPPINGS aa 








you sit down at table in a strange house, 
and when the time comes he produces your 
special food if you happen to be on a diet. 
He has brought it from home without being ordered to. 
That is his conception of looking after you. 

My Chinese cook’s wage was fifteen dollars a month. The 
average underservant was paid ten dollars. The cook’s as- 
sistant got five dollars. 

All servants are supposed to feed themselves, but no mis- 
tress dares inquire too closely into the large amount of rice, 
sugar and beans she finds on her grocery bill. Chinese servants 
are hired through a comprador, or agent, who is responsible 
for them. If one should steal a watch the comprador must 
make it good, but the thief lives to regret his theft. The house- 
wife has not to 
worry about dis- 
charging a bad 
servant—that 
unpleasant task 
belongs to the 
comprador. 

It is an ac- 
cepted custom 
of the country 
that each serv- 
ant shall 
squeeze a little 
tax from the ' 
servant directly 
under him, and 
woe unto him -* 
who refuses to 
render unto 
Cesar! 

The men servants always hate the amah and try their 
hardest to get rid of her. One day my amah, a dear little 
thing, came to me and said suavely, ‘‘My mother belong 
very sick, must go walkee.”” This meant she was leaving and 
I knew very well the sick mother was only an excuse. The 
men had forced the issue and terrorized her in some way, I 
felt sure, but she refused to say so. 





FIRST ARRIVED A MESSENGER 


Number Two Boy Supplants Amah 


HAT evening when I went to dress for dinner I found my 

clothes all laid out just asamah had always arranged them. 
I was overjoyed, thinking that she had decided to stay, but 
after I was dressed there came a tap at the door, and I opened 
to see the smiling face of number two boy, Ah Fi—‘“‘alla same 
that fi’ cents,’’ he used to explain his name. 
“Everything belong allight?’’ he inquired, 
beaming. “‘My sabbee everything.” He had 
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laid out my things, forgetting nothing, and after that ap- 
pointed himself stern custodian of my wardrobe, including 
my jewelry. 

One day when I came in he was waiting for me, slant eyes 
accusing. ‘‘Missee, you make me belong big fool! You 
takee that watch and you no talkee me,” he said, pointing to 
the watch on my wrist. He had not put it on for me and, 
missing it while I was gone, feared it was lost. After that I 
had rigidly to report to him everything I abstracted from my 
jewel case when he was not by. He assumed all of amah’s 
tasks, even to buttoning my dress in the back—this was 
twenty-three years ago, when dresses did button in the 
back—and his yellow hands were often so cold that I had to 
suppress a scream which, if uttered, would have wounded his 
dignity. 

Chinese servants, more than others, use their own judg- 
ment, to the occasional embarrassment of their employers. 
One night I was dining with my next-door neighbor and said, 
before I thought, ‘‘Why, you have doilies just like mine.” 

She turned scarlet and answered quickly, “‘I’m sure I don’t 
know where my servant got these.” 

Later a blue platter came in that I must have looked as if 
I recognized, for the hostess murmured, blushing again, “I 
don’t know whose platter this is—it may be yours for all I 
know.”’ It was. Next day it was back in its accustomed 
place and so were the doilies. Her cook and mine had made a 
little arrangement, that was all. 


“(Consul (atchee Ice-(leam Fleezer” 


T ANOTHER dinner, when it was time for dessert the 
butler brought on a pudding. ‘‘Why, where is the ice 
cream I ordered?”’ the hostess demanded. Now, ice cream 
is a dessert that all Chinese servants hate to make, so usually 
when they are told to serve it they think up an excuse. 

“Oh, that American consul, he catchee the ice-cleam 
fleezer,”” the man recited glibly, meaning, of course, that the 
ice-cream freezer could not be used because we had bor- 
rowed it! 

To my chagrin, when we got home our cook nonchalantly 
produced the freezer. Our hostess’ cook had brought it over 
earlier in the day to fix his alibi. 

_In every consulate on the Sha-mien an effort was made to 

give dinners representative of the nation. At the British 
consul’s, for instance, there would be sherry and bitters, lots 
ot boiled things, rare roast beef and a savory at the end of the 
meal, with whisky-and-sodas for the men. The French spe- 
cialized in light wines and hors d’ceuvres. 
_ I worked out the following as a typical American menu: 
Cream soup, sea bass, fried chicken Maryland or chicken a la 
King, candied sweet potatoes, corn on the cob, Waldorf salad 
and ice cream. Such a dinner costs more in China than it 
would in America; in fact, everything was expensive there. 
We even paid for cooking water, which was brought up on 
the steamers in four padlocked buckets every day from Hong- 
Kong. I had seen too many female baby corpses floating 
around in Pearl River, and could not bear to use the water 
from there even after it was boiled. 

Nearly all our food was tinned, and fresh vegetables were 
as precious as rubies. 

I remember one man who cheerfully paid many fines in- 
curred by his servant for stealing lettuce from almost the 
only garden on the Sha-mien, supervised by an English 
Sardener. The lettuce was served for his dinner, and the 
gentleman said the salad was worth the fine. 


THEN CAME A NUMBER OF SOLDIERS AND OFFICIALS ON HORSEBACK, 
CARRYING RED UMBRELLAS WITH JINGLING BELLS 
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American dinners were popular with 
the Chinese, so when we had the viceroy 
of Canton to dine, I gave him my typi- 
cal menu and for dessert determined to 
have baked ice cream—ice cream with a meringue browned 
over it in the oven. The Chinese cook thought I was crazy; 
he had been suspecting it for some time. ‘“‘Bake ice cleam! 
No can do,” he said, and kept mouthing the words with 
bulging eyes no matter how much I explained. But I pa- 
tiently demonstrated the process over and over, and finally he 
was convinced that while it was abnormal and maybe illegal 
it could still be done. 

Evidently the news of my insanity spread, for when it came 
time for the ice cream, which the cook himself, in spotless 
white, proudly bore in, I saw through the open door of the 
servants’ pantry a row of yellow faces, all eagerly watching 
to see what effect this culinary miracle would have upon the 
viceroy. Apparently he liked it—at least he had a second 
helping. Afterward he asked me to write out the recipe for 
my chicken a la King. 

In returning my husband’s official call soon after our ar- 
rival, the viceroy appeared formally and elaborately at eight 
o’clock in the morning. First arrived a messenger, running, 
with a long red card to announce the dignitary’s approach. 
Then came a number of soldiers and officials on horseback, 
carrying red umbrellas with jingling bells, and finally the 
great man himself, in a green state chair almost entirely 
closed. Following the chair were dozens of coolies carrying 
his entire wardrobe in boxes slung on poles, according to cus- 
tom. My husband received the caller in our dining room up- 
stairs, where the table was laid as if for high tea—with nuts, 
sweets, biscuits, tea, champagne, cigars and 
cigarettes. 

The viceroy and his interpreters came up the 
stairs, their felt shoes making no sound. My hus- 
band had warned me to keep out of sight. “*These 
men won’t let me see their wives, and I am not 
going to let them see mine,” he said; but I 
shamelessly peeked through the crack of the bed- 
room door. The interpreters wore caps with waving 
peacock feathers and the viceroy had on many 
bright-colored coats. These his hovering servants “ie 
removed one by one as the heat increased. Sud- 
denly my husband rushed into the bedroom, al- 
most upsetting me, and said the viceroy wished to 
pay his respects, so I must come out. My hair 
was tousled and my face red from the hurried prep- 
arations I had made for the guest, but a large 
flowered hat and the powder puff made me fairly 
presentable. 

The viceroy received me standing and asked 
me to sit down and drink a glass of champagne 
with him. I was thrilled, for I had heard much 
of the great warrior who had put down the 
Kwang-si rebellion and was said to have drunk 
the blood of the heart of his enemy and sacrificed 
it up to his ancestors. It was difficult to think of 
anything to talk to him about, though, and I sat 
glued to my chair not knowing how long I ought to 
stay. In my extremity, my eyes happened to fall 
on the player piano in the drawing-room, and I 
asked the viceroy if he would like to hear it 
played. He politely assented, and I painstakingly 
explained all the details of construction and per- 
formance. He seemed greatly interested and 
showed equal pleasure in the phonograph, behaving 
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as if he had never heard of either 
before. The next morning a 
runner came bringing a whole 
Chinese opera for both the 
phonograph and the player piano from the viceroy’s private 
and—so I heard later—very extensive collection! 

Before he left I asked the viceroy for a photograph. He 
said he would give me one if I would give him one of mine. I 
did not know what my husband would say, so I told him I 
did not have any at the moment. He solved that difficulty 
by turning to an interpreter and issuing an order for a pho- 
tographer. One came posthaste and we all had our pictures 
taken on the veranda. 

The viceroy was especially interested in my hobby of 
breeding Siamese cats. I took this up to get rid of a guest 
who was invited for two weeks and stayed seven months. I 
discovered he was terrified of Siamese cats, and promptly be- 
gan to raise them. The guest left hurriedly. 


Scenting a ‘Romance 


HILE we were in Canton the Taft party, consisting of 

William Howard Taft and more than a hundred Amer- 
ican officials and distinguished persons who had been visiting 
the Philippines, came toChina. Miss Alice Roosevelt, whose 
father was then President, was along, and so was the present 
Speaker of the House, Nicholas Longworth, whom Miss 
Roosevelt later married. 

With the instinct of a bride, I scented a romance between 
those two from the first; and when she walked into my 
drawing-room with Mr. Longworth and 
exclaimed in a delighted tone to him 
“TIsn’t this a cunning little house?” I was 
certain it would be a match. 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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AND I GREW UP AND 
FELL IN LOVE WITH 
A WANDERER? 
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Here the furniture is ideally arranged. Compare it with the 
small picture showing the unattractive cater-cornered effect. 
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hight and 
Wrong Placing of Furniture 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


MARION 
DISMANT 
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loved that secretary! Even by placing her davenport 
at right angles to the hearth and setting a table out 
from the wall, this new room of hers, far larger and 
more handsome than the old one, looked crowded; and 
sometimes she almost wished she had her old room 
back. 

It was hard to accept the truth that, because the 
wall spaces in the new room had been sacrificed to 
the increased beauty of the architecture, she in turn 
must sacrifice some of her furniture in order to make 
more of fewer pieces. So she took a large bookcase 
upstairs, put the piano in an adjoining sun room and 
moved the secretary to the center of the long wall 
which heretofore had accommodated three pieces in a 
row. 

How her room immediately opened up! Now she 
was able to admire the large hearth, with French doors 
on either side, because there was no huge secretary 
bearing down on this lovely expanse of wall from a 
too-near corner. Her secretary, in its new position of 
dignity in the wall space opposite the fireplace, bal- 
anced the hearth to perfection. And all the rest of the 
furniture pieces, which had looked so unrelated to any 
part of the room scheme, seemed at last to belong to 
the room and to one another. 

Furnishing a living room with overbulky pieces 
makes for the crowded appearance fatal to balance and 
proportion. It is a temptation to acquire what seems to 
be the very most for the money—which nearly always 
includes a preponderance of size—but a mammoth 

davenport and a mammoth chair or so will dwarf 

the smaller-type furniture which has to be chosen 
in deference to the unelastic dimensions of the aver- 
age living room. 


Sharing Delicate Proportions 


OR this reason, one woman sacrificed the mas- 
sive impressiveness easily within her means, 
when she set out to furnish her living room, for a 
greater delicacy of davenport, overstuffed chairs and 
wooden pieces. She chose a Duncan Phyfe sofa and 


table, a semidelicate Queen Anne wing and an upholstered 
Chippendale armchair. Then she decided on a Queen Anne 
secretary measuring only twenty-five inches in width, since 
she knew the slenderness of this piece would add distinction 
to the collection she was so thoughtfully acquiring; and for 
the remaining chairs she chose an upholstered Empire arm- 
chair, a lacquered Queen Anne desk chair and a side chair 
in the style of Hepplewhite. 

And when she disposed these small and graceful pieces 
around her room, with the height of the slim secretary 


balancing the height of 
the doors and windows, 





aT IS difficult oan 
Reg) to choose be- pon 
4) tween rooms 





[miy| that are too 

Sas) skimpily fur- 
nished and rooms so || 
crowded that they look 
as though they were 
about to burst—except < 
perhaps that skimpiness 
leaves more space for im- 
provement in the future. —_ 
The wrong kind of furni- 
ture may be responsible 
for either catastrophe, & 
but it is likewise possible 
for the right furniture to = 
be so poorly placed that 
the room will look badly. 
And this is where a flair 4 
for balance and propor- 
tion steps in. | ig 

Sometimes the balance is 
we admire in any room a 
and the loveliness of pro- I a : 
portion of its furniture 
groupings have been ———~ 
made possible by sacri- 
fice as well as knowledge. 
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HERE was once a 

woman who tried her 
best to make the living 
room in her new home 
accommodate all the fur- 
niture which had been in her previous living room. Finally she 
had to line three of the pieces against her longest wall space 
and set the secretary cater-cornered between two windows—a 
huge elephant of a piece which made her shudder every time she 
glimpsed it through the open door. And yet how she had once 
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Isn't this restful placement of the furni- 
ture an improvement over that shown in 
the small picture? 











not a single wall space 
looked crowded. Be- 
cause all her pieces 
shared the same delicacy 
of proportion her room 
took on a pleasant air of 
spaciousness. 

Too many people, 
with visions of some 
mansion of the future 
for which they must 
begin to collect now, end 
by overcrowding small 
rooms which could 
otherwise be charming. 
If only it were realized 
that overlarge pieces are 





nt : hard to place in any 
Lips ey room for which they have 
ré (4 not been individually se- 
Se lected and that furniture 

£8 4 of somewhat delicate 


proportion is usually 
more adaptable and 
more distinctive, future 
movings could be con- 
\ templated without so 
much dismay. 

When young Mrs. 
Williams started in to 
furnish the living room 
of her dear little bunga- 

low she chose every 
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piece of furniture with 
an eye turned to the 
future. Some day, she 


08 a 0 | knew, she was going 
CN ati TE am) | to live in a large 
_£ sly) BSE i house—perhaps on a 


hill, with a long drive- 
way leading through 
trees to her door. So 
she chose her things in 
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Early Italian, that large 
impressive style which 
coes well with paneled 
walls. 

Since such pieces are 
expensive as well as 
bulkily impressive, she 
had to wait a long time 
between the acquisitions 
of the important major 
pieces; and the bunga- 
low living room really 
never looked well while 
Mrs. Williams lived 
there. When she did 
move it was to such an 
informally lovely place 
that her impressive fur- 
niture had to be dis- 
carded. 

And: as she started 
over, choosing the slim 
and elegant eighteenth- 
century styles, how she 
wished that she had 
brought out the real 
beauty of her bungalow 
living room by using 
simpler furniture, which 
now could be mixed in 
perfect fitness with the 
new things she was 
choosing for this sunny, 
friendly, many- 
windowed house of hers! 

In planning to achieve 
balance and proportion 
in any room there are 
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Here we have a nicety of balance entirely lacking in the smaller picture. 


other elements which we should know. The room must be 
considered first as a whole and then in relation to each of its 
wall spaces. If there is a hearth set straight in the middle 
of any of its walls, with a blank wall space opposite, this 
space furnishes the opportunity to balance the hearth suit- 
ably by some major piece or grouping. If there is a window 
series facing an opposite wall space, it should be balanced 
with an equal importance of furniture in the opposite space. 

If there is a door at one end of a long wall space a tall or 
somewhat weighty piece of furniture, to balance the door in 


height, looks well at the 
other end of this space; 
while the middle of the 
wall space may be occupied 
by something broader— 
either a detached piece or a 
grouping. Ifthereisa blank 
wall space opposite such a 
wall as has just been de- 
scribed, a tall piece should 
look well here in the center 
of this wall, as a contrast to 
the height achieved at each 
end of the opposite wall. 


(ontrast 


GAIN, if a hearth is op- 
posite a wide doorway 

the groupings of furniture 
on either side of the door- 
way should be important 
enough or tall enough to 
balance the hearth, and 





hearth rug was then laid 
straight, as it should be. 

Sometimes a com- 
pletely wrong start is 
made in considering bal- 
ance as related to the 
room as a whole. When- 
ever possible, a fireplace 
occupying a corner angle 
should be disregarded in 
the placing of the furni- 
ture. 





cA Better Plan 


N THE picture at the 
bottom of page 22, in 
which the hearth will be 
seen in this position, the 
mistakes to avoid may 
be noted in the tiny room 
view shown at the lower 
right-hand corner. The 
first mistake was made 
in putting the davenport 
in front of the fireplace, 
for this made it seem 
inevitable to lay the rug 
on the bias and to set 
the table in this posi- 
tion too. 

How much better to 
put the sofa under the 
window near the fire- 
place, where the cozy 
view of the fire is not 
impeded in the least! 


























they should bear some resemblance to each 
other in general character and size. 

Glance at the living room at top of page 
22, showing the gateleg table below a win- 
dow series, the sofa at right angles to the 
fireplace, and the secretary against the 
right-hand wall. Then study the small 
sketch attached to the lower right-hand 
corner, and you will see how easy it would 
be to fail to achieve the balance and 








How much better to 
place the table parallel 
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The same wall with taller, less formal furniture. 


















































A charming treatment showing some formality, 











proportion shown in the larger drawing. 
In the small view of the room, because the 
sofa was set cater-cornered the space under 
the window series was spoiled, and the table 
had to be set cater-cornered across the 
opposite corner. The wall opposite the fire- 
place, containing the secretary and book- 
case, was too crowded to balance the hearth 
at all. 

But by sacrificing the bookcase and mov- 
ing the secretary into the center of its wall, 
with a small chair on either side to lend 
formality, this opposite wall became a fit- 
ting companion for the dignified fireplace 
across the way. By moving the sofa from 
its corner and putting it at right angles to 
the hearth, the table could be set straight 
under the window series, allowing this wall 
treatment to balance the wall opposite, 
which in this case accommodated an up- 
right piano. With the sofa set straight in- 
stead of on the bias the temptation to lay 
rugs on the slant was removed, and the 























This treatment depends upon built-in bookshelves for balance. 


with the room instead of with one slanted corner! And how 
much better the bookcase looks centered in its wall, instead 
of shoved over into the corner to make room for a too-big 
chair! 

Then it is hard not to overcrowd some long wall space. 
But if this is done either the room becomes unbalanced, or in 
balancing the room to match the crowded wall that over- 
furnished look, which no room should have, results. The 
picture at the top of page 23 shows a davenport placed in the 
center of a long unwindowed wall, flanked on each side by a 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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This group is completely lacking in harmony and grace. 
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Easy Lilies for Every Garden 
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Lilium speciosum rubrum 
comes to us from Fapan. 








lt. all lilies are easy 
a] to have and to grow. 


NC 5 some are capricious 
ON: as to requirements, 
some are quite temporary in 
their garden tenancy. Indeed, 
some are hardly beautiful— 
though I say this with bated 
breath and from the standpoint 
of love for all flowers. 

The average human accepts 
lilies and roses rather conven- 
tionally, failing to realize that 
he knows mighty little about 
either and least about the lily. 
He probably reads “Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: And yet I say unto 
you, That even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” It is not at all 
certain that the Saviour was 
looking at any of the lilies we 
ever look at when He gave this 
extremely important relation. 

Then, too, many flowers are 
called lilies by association or 
similarity, or for some reason 
other than any related to facts. 
There is a tendency to call any 
flower we don’t know much 
about an orchid and any that 
has a tubular shape a lily. So 
we have the Guernsey-lily, the 
Amazonlily, the Mariposa-lily, 
the plantainlily, and many 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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tow to Grow Them-Anywhere 


By J. Horace McFaRLanD 





Lilium regale is 

very hardy and 

grows well from 
seed. 





Lilium dauricum 
comes in many 
shades of brilliant 
scarlet and orange. 


Lilium candidum is an old 
garden favorite, but some- 
times a bit temperamental. 
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Lilium hen- 
ryi is @ tall 
grower, doing 
well in par- 
tial shade. 
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The Royal Delphinium 


eA Garden Aristocrat 


By 
ALFRED C. HoTTEs 


I/ustrated by J. Horace «McFarland 


The delphinium 
is now available 
in many new 
forms and colors. 
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ACH year sees some advance in delphiniums, some simplification 
K of their culture. First there were the wild sorts, then the old 

English hybrids, which with us become easily diseased; then 
Belladonna, with its lovely azure spikes of loosely arranged flowers, 
and the graceful Chinese sort, Blue Butterfly, with its finely cut leaves 
and its constant supply of cut flowers. There are the double hardy 
annual sorts with crimson, purple, pink and white flowers, and now —— 
But here we must stop to tell of their remarkable education in the 
hands of patient men. 

Upon a ranch in California was born a boy destined for a military 
career but with a flower-loving mother. This boy was Newell F. 
Vanderbilt, who worked his way through high school and college, who 
became teacher of science and 
finally head of the Mount Tamal- 
pais Military Academy. Heserved 
in the Spanish-American War and 
afterward returned to his school; 
but his interest was ever in the 
flowers of his boyhood memories. 

Vanderbilt began his interest in 
La : the delphinium by growing Bur- 

: . ol a bank’s sorts, which he found to be 
The garden lover will want to pur- i. : 2 : subject to mildew. Kelway’s and 
chase some seed in order to raise Fe : . Coe. Wen, > * other sorts were next tried, and 
his own plants. oo eet Se Le & % he found himself in the throes of 
an absorbing interest in delphin- 
iums. 
A camping trip up through the 
; aa Sierras revealed to him the 
Delphinium will lure hamming F A — | (Continued on Page 134) 
birds into your garden. ne i & 
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The color range 
is from crimson 
to deep purple, 
with many vari- 
ations in form. 


At left—There 
is no secret in 
growing del- 
Phinium except. 
that of love and 
common sense. 


Some strains of delphinium are suggestive of 
hollyhocks in compactness of bloom and stalk, 
but they are not as heavy and coarse. 
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23] ANCY MORROW had no pre- 
EF} sentiment when the telephone 
rang, no quickening of the 
4; pulse, no contraction of her 

41 gay young heart. It was a 
b¥| bright April morning; she had 
just returned to the house from 

— — an hour’s riding, and the day 
before her already promised to be as full as most 
of Nancy’s days, which were very full indeed. 

““H’lo?” she demanded, in that disinterested voice with 
which one answers the mere impersonal ringing of a bell. 
And then, more warmly, “‘Oh, hello, Sybil! What are you 
doing up so early?” 

Sybil Cameron, forty miles away in a New York apart- 
ment, grunted. 

“‘Plenty!’’ she retorted. ‘‘Pat just called up from the office 
to tell me that he’s bringing a strange Frenchman home for 
dinner, and adds, with true husbandly spirit, that he wants 
me to be especially nice to him—and as the lad speaks next 
to no English, please will I scout around and find a guest 
who’s bilingual. You're elected!” 

“Ho!” said Nancy. ‘‘Tonight, Syb?” 

“Tonight, my love—and you can just break your other old 
engagement! Price you have to pay for being so darn edu- 
cated! I can’t spend the evening asking him if he’s seen the 
blue pencil of my aunt, and with this weather the windows’ll 
be open anyway, so that lets me out conversationally!” 

Nancy smiled at her friend’s harassed tone. “I’m sorry, 
Syb—I’m dining with the Orcutts.” 














WAIL traveled along forty miles of wires and assaulted 
Nancy’s ear. ‘‘Nance, you can’t! It seems his family 
used to feed Pat milk chocolate or snails or something when 
he was fighting the late war, and—you know, noblesse oblige, 
and all that! Noblesse is right, by the way; he’s a marquis 
or something funny.” 

“Oh?” Nancy’s voice was still cool and crisp, and no 
one, forty miles away, would have suspected the flush that 
swept from her throat up over her smooth cheeks. She sat 
for an instant very still, and when she did speak, her words 
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The Wishing ‘Ring 


By PHYLLIS DUGANNE 
IMustrated by Frank B. Hoffman 


reached New York faintly, as though the connection had 
suddenly become poor. “‘A marquis?” sherepeated. “‘What’s 
his name, Syb?”’ 

“‘Oh, De Richemont, I think. Something like that. One 
of those fine old impoverished families. Nance, be an 
angel!” 

Nancy Morrow’s luminous gray eyes were shut very tight; 
one small brown hand fluttered upward and pressed against 
the soft wool of her riding jacket, over her heart. She swal- 
lowed. ‘‘Over here to make the good American marriage, I 
presume?” she inquired, very softly. 

“‘He’s working for Pat. Seems he’s a serious-minded 
young frog—doesn’t like to use his title. Nancy ’’—Sybil’s 
voice became prettily persuasive—‘‘don’t you want me to 
call up the Orcutts for you?” 

The Orcutts? Nancy was smiling tremulously. As though 
they mattered—now! ‘‘No-o,’’shesaid. ‘‘I—I guess they'll 
let me off. What time, Syb?” 

“Angel! Seven-thirty. And better dress. We’ll duck out 
somewhere and dance, if he’s too imposs.”’ 

“‘M’m,” said Nancy, and sat, still clutching the telephone, 
looking wistfully at nothing at all, after Sybil had rung off. 

Which, to someone who knew nothing about Nancy Mor- 
row, would seem to indicate that the young lady shared the 
not uncommon American enthusiasm for European titles. 
Which was not, in the faintest degree, the case. 

She continued to sit, a slender, colorful figure, in twill rid- 
ing breeches and belted rose-colored jacket, her white silk 
blouse open over her tanned throat, her hand still pressed 
tightly against her heart, as though to quiet its thumping. 

He had come! 


on 
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She had pretended to herself during these 
seven years that she hadn’t been waiting for 
him; and now, as everything about her lost 
reality, she realized that she had only been 
pretending. 

He had come! 

Slowly, almost with reluctance, she let her 
eyes drop to her hand, her left hand, to its third 
finger, to the ring that circled it. Of course, 


seven years ago she had taken it all seriously. | 


Naturally! Six years ago, five, perhaps four. But now— 
she was twenty years old. Now 
hold on the telephone; the fingers of her right hand closed 
about the ring and tugged. 

Apparently, in seven years it had come to feel that it was 
a part of her. Yet how loose it had been when André de 
Richemont had slipped it on! 





She bent forward; her small even teeth closed about the ! 


She released her F 


smooth surface and she pulled, her brows drawn together, § 


with effort. 


She looked breathlessly at her hand when 


finally the ring was removed, staring at the white indenture 7 


that girdled her finger. 
Seven years ago, thought Nancy Morrow to herself, there 
had been a little girl whose name was Anne Brown. She 





hadn’t been a very nice little girl, that swaggering, brusque : : 
little creature with dirty hands and untidy clothes who was © 


never so happy as when she was hanging around the stables— 
unless it was when she was astride a horse. 


thse Browns had always been a riding family; the genera- 
tions of the four-legged inhabitants of their stables were 
fully as important to them as the generations of two-legged 
inhabitants of their house. More important, Neal Brown’s 
wife had complained on the occasion when she let her bearing 
of a two-legged one carelessly coincide with the birth of 
Brown Lady’s first colt! Neal Brown. Whenever 
Nancy thought of her father, she pictured a weather-beaten, 
rugged man in dusty riding boots. Had he ever worn any- 


thing else? Certainly he had died in them, flung from the 77 
back of a quivering, over-excited horse and dragged aquarter ~ 


of a mile over the ground. 


A FUNNY LITTLE TWINGE 
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With her father gone, Anne Brown had fitted in nowhere; 
she became a shadow deprived of its body. They decided to 
send her to school in France, to become a young lady. 
“They” were all the people whose lives did not, as did hers, 
center in the rambling, fragrant, engrossing stables. She had 
gone, a silent, scowling little girl whose sullenness hid too 
successfully her young anguish. 

And how she had hated the school! Her only solace 
had been riding, worth all the hours of punishment she 
had endured in payment for that recurrent and irrepres- 
sible temptation to thrust out 
her tongue at the groom who 
rode with the “young ladies” 
before she bent her sleek little 
head, jockeylike, close to her 
horse’s warm neck and was off. 
She discovered the park of the 
De Richemont estate in her first 
week, and though her horse was 
a French horse, he thought no 
more about jumping the hedge 
than did she. 


OR hours, while the school 

groom searched angrily for 
her, she would ride through the 
long avenues, keeping safely at a 
distance from the lovely pink and 
white facade of the old chateau. 

Probably, reflected Nancy, 
they would have shipped her 
back to America if it had not hap- 
pened. ‘‘Once more you do this, 
mademoiselle, and it is finished! 
Then you ride no more!” So 
Madame had told her. And de- 
prived of the release of riding, she 
would without doubt have set 
fire to the school. But instead, 
she became a heroine—and a 
young lady! 

They had been returning se- 
dately from the afternoon’s ride, 
seven girls and the groom whose 
suspicious brown eyes scarcely 
left the Américaine’s brown head, 
when the black-and-white horse 
darted past them. 

“C'est le jeune marquis!” a girl 
whispered thrillingly. 

The fact that it was the young 
marquis meant nothing to Anne 
Brown. She saw that it was a terrified horse, running 
wildly, with a terrified rider clinging to its back! 

She turned in horror to the placid countenance of the 
groom. ‘“He’s running away!” 

“‘Mademoiselle thinks so?’”’ Brows arched in polite dis- 
belief. 

“Think so!”” Her eyes flashed. ‘‘Can’t you see?” 

The groom shrugged, and before the little girl’s eyes crept 
that picture, still so fresh in her mind, of another horse, ruth- 
lessly dragging his rider. Her brown face drained of color. 

“But you must go after him! You ——” The groom, for 
safety’s sake, had taken hold of her horse’s bridle; with the 
vehemence of fear and hatred and defiance, Anne Brown 
lifted her riding crop and brought it down full upon the bare 
hand. ‘Dog! Pig!’ she flung at him over her shoulder, 
and was off, bent so close to her horse’s body that she was 
barely visible. 


HE found him, a slender figure, crumpled where he had 

been thrown against a clump of bushes, with blood 
streaked across his pale thin face, from a bruise on his fore- 
head. It was a tremendous struggle for the thirteen-year-old 
girl, but she never once doubted that she could do it. 
Breathless, triumphant, she had walked back to the school 
with the frail body of the young marquis dangling limp 
across her horse’s back. Miraculously, everything was 
transformed. Madame kissed her and cried over her; girls’ 
hostile eyes became friendly and admiring. Suddenly every- 
one loved the sullen little Américaine with the so-dirty 
hands and the so-dusty riding clothes—and the sullen little 
Américaine disappeared, as though by magic, before a shy, 
wistful youngster who wanted to become a young lady. 
_ Nancy Morrow, turning a ring over and over in her fingers 
in a country house in Westchester County, smiled ruefully as 
she remembered the rather pitiful little girl making her toi- 
lette for that first dinner with madame la marquise. Howshe 
had despaired of her calloused hands, with their broken 
finger nails; how desperately she had wished for soft curls in- 
Stead of the “fighting cut” that outlined her well-shaped 
little head! But it hadn’t mattered. To the romantic 
seventeen-year-old boy, who had never known an Amer- 
ican, she was perfect. Moreover, she had saved his life. 
One could not forget that! They rode together, with the 
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De Richemont groom—school rules became elastic, for hero- 
ines—and it was in the park, at the foot of the lovely neg- 
lected terraces that rose to the chateau, that he reined in 
his horse and made his romantic little speech. 

He could never thank her. He could never repay her. 
But he could never forget her. Soon he was off for his mili- 
tary service. He would return a man, and wherever she was 
he would find her. American tomboy, hard-muscled and 
brown, looking with wide gray eyes, while romantic French 
youth gestured and made pretty phrases. American tom- 
boy, catching her breath, while her stubby, capable little 
hand was lifted to young lips. This ring—it had been in his 
family for generations. See, it bore their crest! And would 
she wear it—always—until they met again? 

Nancy Morrow sat looking at the ring which he had placed 
on Anne Brown’s finger. Her hand felt strange and incom- 
plete without it, yet now, with André de Richemont here in 
America, here in New York, she felt that it was no longer 
hers to wear. Anne Brown’s, yes—but Anne Brown was 
gone, herself as well as her name. 

Nancy crossed to the mirror and looked intently into it for 
some trace of her. There was none. Perhaps her dusty little 
ghost rode furiously up and down a green park in France, but 
that was all. Certainly she had never returned to America. 
Bill Morrow, the kindest and most understanding stepfather 
that ever lived, had crossed the Atlantic to bring her home. 
“Well, Nancy Anne!”’ he had greeted her. And somehow, 
without effort or decision on anyone’s part, it had been 
Nancy Morrow who set sail for home. 


HE continued to turn the ring over and over in her slender 
manicured fingers, smiling faintly as she thought of all the 
flurries of conjecture and curiosity it had brought down upon 
her in these seven years. Not at first; a friend had given it 
to her, she had told her mother, and if Alice Morrow had 
chosen to assume a feminine friend, that was her affair. One 
did not then associate romance with Nancy Anne Morrow. 
But later, at school, where sixty girls lived and dreamed 
and grew up in a web of romanticism, the ring assumed new 
proportions. It was no ordinary ring; one could see that! 
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“yOu RIDE WELL,” 
HE TOLD HER. 
“YVES?’’ A OHILD- 
ISH IMPULSE TO 
SHOW OFF SEIZED 
HER. “‘RACE YOU 
TO THE TOP OF 
THAT HILL!’’ So 
THEY HAD RACED 
SEVEN YEARS 

BEFORE 
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“Where did you get it, Nance?’”’ Nancy’s gray eyes would 
glow. ‘‘Don’t you wish you knew?” ‘But don’t you ever 
take it off?’”’ ‘‘Never!’’ She had shaken her head mysteri- 
ously. ‘‘It’s a magic ring,” she announced once. “If ever I 
took it off, it would break a spell!” 

Sybil was more practical about it. It was hardly a month 
ago that she had looked from the ring to its wearer, apprais- 
ingly. ‘‘You ought to wear it on your right hand, Nance,” 
she said. ‘People will think you’re engaged.”” Nancy had 
grinned. “Let ’em!” Her eyes met Sybil’s challengingly. 
“How do you know that I’m not, anyway?” 


ND now it was off—off because in a few hours she would 

stand face to face with André de Richemont! The dream 

was ended, and she must accept the end. Ina few hours she 

was to dine with a strange young man, to talk politely in his 

own tongue, asking him how he liked New York and what 
he thought of American women! 

The ghost of a brown little girl sat swinging her scratched 
legs on the front seat of the roadster, her snub-nosed, eager 
face turned toward the quiet young woman behind the wheel 
whose white evening gown was hidden beneath folds of green 
velvet. “‘Told you he’d come back!” gloated the little girl 
huskily. ‘‘Didn’t he say he would?” 

The young woman lifted her dark brows rather exquisitely. 
“Don’t be absurd, my dear,’”’ she murmured. 

The little girl laughed rudely; she cackled. 
absurd, my deah!”’ she mimicked. 
the ring though!” 

A horrid little girl! The young woman’s fingers went up 
nervously to the frail gold chain about her throat, traveled 
along it until they touched a ring, warm against her breast. 

“Gee, you look funny!” gurgled the little girl. ‘‘ Whassa 
matter—going to cry?” 


“cc Don’t be 
“TI see you’re wearing 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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IT SEEMED HOURS THAT HE KNELT 


THERE, WAITING FOR A MOVEMENT, 


A SIGN, A WORD 


XXXI 


=alON had too little sense of his own impor- 
tance to be simultaneously loved, with 
Yq comfort to himself, by two pretty and at- 
i eas} tractive young women. He drove home 
from Pulborough with a sore heart and a 
mind distraught. He had seen Fleur six 
| times since his return to England, in a sort 
~ of painful crescendo. That dance with her 
had disclosed to him her state of heart, but still he did not 
suspect her of consciously pursuing him; and no amount 
of heart searching seemed to make his own feelings clearer. 
Ought he to tell Anne about today’s meeting? In many 
small and silent ways she had shown that she was afraid of 
Fleur. Why add to her fears without real cause? The por- 
trait was not his own doing, and only for the next few days 
was he likely to be seeing Fleur. After that they would meet, 
perhaps, two or three times a year. “‘Don’t tell Anne—I be- 
seech you!”’ Could he tell her after that? Surely he owed 
Fleur that much consideration. She had never consented to 
give him up; she had not fallen in love with Michael, as he 
with Anne. Still undecided, he reached Wansdon. His 
mother had once said to him: “You must never tell a lie, 
Jon; your face will always give you away.”” And so, though 
he did not tell Anne, her eyes following him about noted 
that he was keeping something from her. 





ER cold was in the bronchial stage so that she was still 
upstairs, and tense from lack of occupation. Jon came 
up early again after dinner and began to read to her. He read 
from The Worst Journey in the World, and on her side she 
lay with her face pillowed on her arm and watched him over 
it with those dark eyes to which some slant or other had 
given that nymph look. The smoke of a. wood fire, the scent 
of balsamic remedies, the drone of his own voice retailing 
that epic of a bird’s egg, drowsed him till the book dropped 
from his hand. “Have a snooze, Jon; you’re tired.” 
Jon lay back, but he did not snooze; he thought instead. 
In this girl, his wife, he knew well that there was what her 


brother, Francis Wilmot, called ‘‘sand.’”’ She knew how to 
be silent when shoes pinched. He had watched her making 
up her mind that she was in danger; and now it seemed to 
him that she was biding her time. Anne always knew what 
she wanted. She had a singleness of purpose not confused, 
like Fleur’s, by the currents of modernity, and she was 
resolute. Youth in her South Carolinian home had been 
simple and self-reliant; and unlike most American girls she 
had not had too good a time. It had been a shock to her, he 
believed, that she was not his first love, and that his first 
love was still in love with him. She had shown her uneasi- 
ness at once, but now he felt she had closed her guard. And 
Jon could not help knowing, too, that she was still deeply in 
love with him, for all that they had been married two years. 
He had often heard that American girls seldom really knew 
the men they married; but it seemed to him sometimes that 
Anne knew him better than he knew himself. If so, what did 
she know? What was he? He wanted to do something use- 
ful with his life; he wanted to be loyal and kind. But was it 
all just wanting? Was he a fraud? Not what she thought 
him? It was all confused and heavy in his mind, like the air 
in the room. No use thinking! Better to snooze, as Anne 
said—better to snooze! . . . He woke and said “Hallo! 
Was I snoring?” 

“No. But you were twitching like a dog, Jon.” 

Jon got up and went to the window. “I was dreaming. 
It’s a beautiful night. A fine September’s the pick of the 
year.” 

“Yes; I love the fall. Is your mother coming over, Jon?”’ 

“Not until we’re settled in. I believe she thinks we’re 
better without her.” 

“Your mother would always feel she was de trop before she 
was.” 

“That’s on the right side, anyway.” 

“Yes, I wonder if I should.” 

Jon turned. She was sitting up, staring in front of her and 
frowning. He went over and kissed her. “Careful of your 
chest, darling,” and he pulled up the clothes. 


June, 1928 


e\wan oSong 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


She lay back, gazing up at him; and again he wondered 
what she saw. 

He was met next day by June’s ‘‘So Fleur was here yester- 
day and gave you a lift! I told her what I thought this morn- 
ing.” 
‘‘What did you think?”’ said Jon. 

“That it mustn’t begin again. She’s a spoiled child—not 
to be trusted.” 

His eyes moved angrily. “‘ You’d better leave Fleur alone.” 

“‘T always leave people alone,” said June; “but this is my 
house, and I had to speak my mind.” 

“T’d better stop sitting, then.’ 

“Now don’t be silly, Jon. Of course you can’t stop sit- 
ting—neither of you. Harold would be frightfully upset.” 

“Damn Harold!” 


UNE took hold of his lapel. ‘“‘That’s not what I meant at 

all. The pictures are going to be splendid. I only meant 
that you mustn’t meet here.”’ 

“Did you tell Fleur that?’’ 

“reas” 

Jon laughed, and the sound of the laugh was hard. “‘We’re 
not children, June.” 

“Have you told Anne?” 

“No,” 

“There, you see!”’ 

““What?’’ His face had become stubborn and angry. 

“You're very like your father and grandfather, Jon—they 
couldn’t bear to be told anything?” 

“Can you?”’ 

“Of course, when it’s necessary.”’ 

“Then please don’t interfere.” 

Pink rushed into June’s cheeks, tears into her eyes; she 
winked them away, shook herself and said coldly, ‘‘I never 
interfere.”’ 

“No?” 

She went more pink than ever, and suddenly stroked his 
sleeve. That touched Jon, and he smiled. 

He “‘sat’”’ disturbed all that afternoon, while the Raphael- 
ite painted, and June hovered, sometimes with a frown, and 
sometimes with yearning in her face. He wondered what he 
should do if Fleur called for him again. But Fleur did not 
call, and he went home alone. The next day was Sunday and 
he did not go up; but on Monday when he came out of The 
Poplars, after his sitting, he saw Fleur’s car standing by the 
curb. 

“I do want to show you my house today. I suppose June 
spoke to you, but I’m a reformed character, Jon. Get in!” 
And Jon got in. 


HE day was dull, neither lighted nor staged for emotion, 

and the reformed character played her part to perfec- 
tion. Not a word suggested that they were other than best 
friends. She talked of America, its language and books. 
Jon maintained that America was violent in its repressions 
and in its revolt against repressions. 

“In a word,” said Fleur, ‘‘ young.” 

“Yes; but so far as I can make out, it’s getting younger 
every year.” 

“IT liked America.” 

“‘Oh, I liked it all right. I made fifteen thousand dollars’ 
profit on my orchard when I sold.”’ 

“I wonder you came back, Jon. The fact is—you’re old- 
fashioned.” 

“How?” 

“Take sex—I couldn’t discuss sex with you.” 

“Can you with other people?” 

“Oh, with nearly anyone. Don’t frown like that! You’d 
be awfully out of it, my dear, in London, or New York, for 
that matter.” 

“T hate fluffy talk about sex,’’ said Jon gruffly. ‘The 
French are the only people who understand sex. It isn’t to 
be talked about as they do here and in America; it’s much 
too real.” 

“Then let us drop that hot potato. I’m not sure whether 
I could even discuss art with you.” 

“Did you see that Saint-Gaudens statue at Washington?” 

“Yes; but that’s vieux jeu nowadays.” 

“Ts it?” growled Jon. “‘What do they want, then?” 

“You know as well as I.”’ 

“You mean it must be unintelligible?” ; 

“Put it that way if you like. The point is that art now 1s 
just a subject for conversation; and anything that anybody 
can understand at first sight is not worth talking about.” 
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June, 1928 


“T call that silly.” 
“Perhaps. But it’s more amusing.” 

“Tf you see through it, how can you be amused?” 
“Another hot potato. Let’s try again. I bet you don’t 
approve of women’s dress, these days.” 

“‘Why not? It’s jolly sensible.” 

‘La, la! Are we coming together on that?”’ 

“‘Of course, you all look better without hats. You can 
wash your heads easily now, you know.” 

“‘Oh, don’t cut us off hats, Jon. All our stoicism would go. 
If we hadn’t to find hats that suited us life would be much 
too easy.” 

“But they don’t suit you.” 

“‘T agree, my dear; but I know the feminine character bet- 
ter than you. One must always give babies something to cut 
their teeth on.” 

“Fleur, you’re too intelligent to live in London.” 

“‘My dear boy, the modern young woman doesn’t live any- 
where. She floats in an ether of her own.” 

“She touches earth sometimes, I suppose.” 


LEUR did not answer for a minute; then, looking at him, 

“Yes; she touches earth sometimes, Jon.”’ And in that 
look she seemed to say again, “‘Oh, what a pity we have to 
talk like this!” 

She showed him the house so that he should get the im- 
pression that she considered to some purpose the comfort of 
others. Even her momentary encounters with the denizens 
had that quality. Jon went away with a tingling in his palm, 
and the thought, “‘She likes to make herself out a butterfly, 
but at heart ”” The memory of her clear eyes smiling at 
him, the half-comic quiver of her lips when she said ‘‘Good- 
by, bless you!” blurred his vision of Sussex all the way home. 
And who shall say that she had not so intended? 

Holly had come to meet him with a hired car. 

“I’m sorry, Jon,”’ she said. “‘Val’s got the car. He won’t 
be able to drive you up and down tomorrow as he said he 
would. He’s had to go up today. And if he can get through 
his business in town he’ll go on to Newmarket on Wednesday. 
Something rather beastly’s happened. His name’s been 
forged on a check for a hundred pounds by an old college 
friend to whom he’d been particularly decent.” 

“Very adequate reasons,” said Jon. ‘‘What’s Val going 
to do?” 
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*‘He doesn’t know yet; but this is the third time he’s 
played a dirty trick on Val.” 

“Ts it quite certain?” 

“The bank described him unmistakably. He seems to 
think Val will stand anything; it can’t bé allowed to go on.” 

“‘T should say not.” 

“Yes, dear boy; but what would you do? Prosecute an 
old college friend? Val has a queer feeling that it’s only a sort 
of accident that he himself has kept straight.” 

Jon stared. Was it an accident that one kept straight? 
‘Was this fellow in the war?”’ he asked. 

“T doubt it. He seems to be an absolute rotter. I saw his 
face once—bone slack and bone selfish.” 

“‘Beastly for Val,” said Jon. 

“‘He’s going to consult his uncle, Fleur’s father. By the 
way, have you seen Fleur lately?” 

“Yes. Isaw her today. She brought me as far as Dorking 
and showed me her house there.”’ 

The look on Holly’s face, the reflective shadow between 
her eyes, were not lost on him. ‘‘Is there any objection to 
my seeing her?” he said abruptly. 

“Only you can know that, dear boy.” 

Jon did not answer, but the moment he saw Anne he told 
her. She showed him nothing by face or voice; just asked 
how Fleur was and how he liked the house. That night, after 
she seemed asleep, he lay awake, gnawed by uncertainty. 
Was it an accident that one kept straight—was it? 


AXAXXIT 


HE first question Soames put to his nephew in Green 
Street was, “‘How did he get hold of the check form? Do 
you keep your check books lying about?”’ 
“I’m afraid I do rather, in the’ country, Uncle Soames.”’ 
“‘Um,”’ said Soames. ‘‘Then you deserve all you get. What 
about your signature?” 
“‘He wrote from Brighton asking if he could see me.”’ 
“You should have made your wife sign your answer.” 
Val groaned. “I didn’t think he’d run to forgery.” 
“They run to anything when they’re as far gone as that. I 
suppose when you said no, he came over from Brighton all 
the same?”’ 
“Yes, he did; but I wasn’t in.” 
“‘Exactly, and he sneaked a form. Well, if you want to 
stop him you’d better prosecute. He’d get three years.” 
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“That’d kill him,” said Val, “‘to judge by his looks.” 

Soames shook his head. “‘ Improve his health—very likely. 
Has he ever been in prison?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“ce H’m ! %”? 

Silence followed this profound remark. 

“T can’t prosecute,” said Val suddenly. ‘‘College pal. 
There, but for the grace of God and all that, don’t you know! 
One might have gone to the dogs oneself.”’ 

Soames stared at him. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “‘I suppose you 
might. Your father was always in some scrape or other.” 

Val frowned. He had remembered an evening at the Pan- 
demonium, when in company with another old college friend, 
he had seen his own father drunk. 


““IDUT somehow,” he said, “‘I’ve got to see that he doesn’t 
do it again. If he didn’t look such a heart subject, one 

could give him a hiding.” 

Soames shook his head. ‘Personal violence—besides, he’s 
probably out of England by now.” 

“‘No; I called at his club on the way here—he’s in town all 
right.” 

“You didn’t see him?” 

“No. I wanted to see you first.” 

Flattered in spite of himself, Soames said sardonically, 
““Wonder if he’s got a better nature.” 

“‘By Jove, Uncle Soames, I believe that’s a brain wave.” 

Soames shook his head. ‘‘Not to judge by his face.” 

“‘T don’t know,” said Val. “After all, he was born a gen- 
tleman.” 

“That means nothing nowadays. And, by the way, before 
I forget it. Do you remember a young fellow called Butter- 
field, in the Elderson affair—no, you wouldn’t. Well, I’m go- 
ing to take him out of his publishing firm, and put him under 
old Gradman, to learn about your mother’s and the other 
family trusts. Old Gradman’s on his last legs, and this young 
man can step into his shoes. It’s a permanent job, and better 
pay than he’s getting now. I can rely on him, and that’s 
something in these days. I thought I’d tell you.” 

“Another brain wave, Uncle Soames. But about your first. 
Could you see Stainford and follow that up?” 

“Why should I see him?” 


(Continued on Page 136) 




































































“I LOVE BIRCHES. THERE! FEEL MY CHEEK AND THEN THE BARK. COULD YOU TELL THE DIFFERENCE, EXCEPT FOR WARMTH?” 
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Presidential Timber 


HE continuance of peace and prosperity makes impera- 

BW tive the selection this month of Presidential candidates 

| having certain definite qualifications—to the end that 

Gi] the next President may be fully competent to handle 

A w’"! the increasingly complex matters of national and inter- 

national importance with which he and the next two Congresses will 
be faced. 

He must know our United States from East to West and from 
North to South—that he may stamp out those sectional jealousies 
and discords that threaten not necessarily the integrity of the Union 
but the clear, united thinking of its people. 

He must have more than a book or newspaper knowledge of inter- 
national relationships, since Uncle Sam, as the creditor of the world, 
can no longer live to himself alone, but must guide and counsel and 
traffic with all the other nations of the earth. 

He must be an executive with power to attract big men and lead 
them, with capacity to present his ideas forcefully and to carry them 
out successfully, with ability to inspire loyalty. 

He must be unafraid, for such a national problem as prohibition 
must be fearlessly enforced in the next four years or die forever. 

He must understand the problems of the producer and the con- 
sumer, the city dweller and the farmer, the rich and the poor, the 
white-collar worker and the laborer. 

He should have more than theoretical information about the great 
internal questions of the nation, each of them important to millions 
of people in various sections—inland waterways, railroad consolida- 
tion, farm relief, reclamation, irrigation, education, the Mississippi 
River, Bowlder Dam,-government ownership of public utilities, oil, 
taxation. 

He must have a warmly beating human heart, willing to sacrifice 
himself, his time and his energies for the benefit of humanity at home 
and abroad. 

Both the major parties, meeting in convention this month, have 
men who can fill many of these qualifications. In fact, no man whose 
name has been prominently before the country in the preconvention 
campaign would be dangerous to our peace or disastrous to our pros- 
perity were he to occupy the White House. Lawyers, business men, 
statesmen, financiers—there are no weaklings among them. 

But in an age when the business and agricultural progress of the 
nation is so much in the hands of the engineering profession, might it 
not be a worthwhile thing to put the affairs of national government 
into hands that would seek progress and efficiency and directness by 
engineering principles? 

Not since George Washington have we had an engineer as Presi- 


dent. One man of that profession is a candidate, however— Herbert 
Hoover. 





Antisocial 


ITTLE Peggy came home from school with a black eye. It was, 
by the way, a school of “‘self-expression”’ where the youngsters 
were taught to be their own natural selves, without any inhibitions. 
“Why, Peggy,” exclaimed her mother, ‘‘what happened?”’ 
“Tommy Tucker hit me.” 
“‘Did the teacher punish him?” 
“Well,” said little Peggy, ‘she took him up in her arms and said, 
“Why Tommy, how very antisocial!’”’ 
We wonder. In the rude old days the rule was ‘‘Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.’”” And now—‘“‘ How very antisocial!’ Which system 
would make a better man of Tommy? 
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Out—the Woman Mayor 


N JUNE NINTH Seattle will inaugurate a man mayor in place 
of Bertha K. Landes, who was defeated for reélection after two 
highly successful years as chief executive of the Washington city. 
Old prejudices die hard. Few women, having been elected to 
public office, seem able to win reélection, however efficient they may 
be as legislators or executives. In this case Mayor Landes was 
elected by 6000 votes two years ago on a campaign of law enforce- 
ment. Shehasconducted the city affairs well during her whole term— 
but a man who has never been active in civic matters beat her this 
spring by 19,000, using as his major slogan ‘‘ Business administration 
conducted by a business man,” with the emphasis on “‘man.”’ 
Equality of sex in public affairs may come some time—there is 
every reason why it should—but the woman doctor, the woman 
lawyer, the woman executive in business and the woman in politics 
have still a long, hard fight ahead to down the prejudice against 
them, not only on the part of men but even more on the part of other 
women who still retain the age-old mistrust of woman for woman. 


Better Boys 


T WAS at a Father and Son Boy Scout dinner—the headmaster of 

a noted boys’ school speaking: 

““Someone asked me the other day what I thought of the boys 
now in comparison with boys when I was one myself. I told him 
that they were just about twice as good as we were—physically, 
mentally and morally. They are bigger and stronger than we were 
at the same age, because we have learned how to feed and care for 
children better. They are more alert, more self-reliant, more sure 
of themselves in their studies and their observations. They are 
taught the mysteries of life by their parents instead of picking up a 
lot of nasty ideas from older playmates, and they are cleaner in 
mind and body. I am proud of the boys and the girls of today.” 

Which is a good answer to those pessimists who cry that the 
growing generation will send the whole world to the demnition bow- 
wows. We hear more about the wild ones—just as we hear more 
about a bad book or a bad play than we hear about a hundred good 
ones—but the good boys and girls are in the majority, as always. 


June 


OSES in full bloom. In the suburbs the whir of lawn 
mowers sounds like a loud-speaker amplification of humming 
birds’ wings. Brass bands blare in Kansas City—and in 


Houston. Families gather by the brookside for picnic sup- 
pers. . . . Straw hats and summer furs. Buy a Buddy 
Poppy and help the needy and disabled veterans. . . . Last weeks 
of school. Examinations. Commencement. 


Republicans “‘point with pride.” Democrats ‘‘view with 
alarm.” Girls in bathing suits. Babies in sun pants 
to brown their little backs and tummies and store up health-giving 
violet rays. . Tennis, golf, baseball. . Twenty-three 
million motor cars—and all of them out on Sunday afternoon. .. . 
Vacationists start north for “sporting camps’? and west for the 
“‘dude ranches.” . The circus is coming. . Crowded fly- 
ing fields. . . . Telegrams in your own handwriting by radio. . . . 
June days. . The 1928 Presidential campaign begins. . . . 
What is so rare as a day in June, 1928? 
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tury the whole wide world 

belongs to the college girl. 
When, her four years of aca- 
demic life behind her, she 
looks eagerly over the busi- 
ness field she will find that 
not only are most of the 
jobs open to her brother 
equally available to her, but 
that she has great opportunities to make a 
place for herself in vocations that either have 
been created or developed by some eager 
young graduate of the past decade or are 
waiting to be created by her. 

The boy who leaves college at the same 
time may have a hard climb ahead of him. 
He comes out into a world of specialists and 
long lines of applicants for every vacant 
place. He finds those at the top, for which he 
would be willing to serve a long and impe- 
cunious apprenticeship, reserved in advance 
for the boys whose fathers are the presidents 
or the vice presidents of the firm, or the bank- 
ers or friends of the same. The places open to 
him are limited in scope, more along the 
conventional lines. He must have special train- 
ing or special skill to overcome the competi- 
tion, which includes not only all the other 
college boys but the girls as well. 

Many girls already know what they are 
going to do when they leave college. Either 
they have jobs toward which they have been 
directing their education because of economic 
necessity, or they have some bent or talent 
which they are planning to pursue. But hun- 
dreds of others have no idea what life holds 
for them after commencement. Some of them 
need jobs. More of them just want an occu- 
pation. For the American college girl is ac- 
customed, to planned days and to interests that 
keep her on her toes every minute. Not only 
has she had her academic work, which by her 
senior year has ordinarily narrowed down to 
the things she most likes, and which fills a good 
part of her day with definite appointments, 
but she’ has had enough outside interests to 
keep her planning ahead, looking forward to 
the field meet or the senior play or to any 
one of a dozen similar events. 


Doors That May Be Opened 


HEN comes commencement, the culminat- 

ing end toward which the whole has been 
directed; and after that, blankness. For a 
short time she may revel in the feeling of 
nothing to do. But the morning comes when 
she wakes up, rested in body, lively in mind, 
tingling for action, with nothing more to look 
forward to than a tea dance with a man who 
bores her. The future stretches ahead, long 
flat, hopeless—an unending prospect of rou- 
tineless, unsystematized days and nights. 
Then comes the urge for something definite 
to do. 

At that time it will be enlightening for her 
to consult the figures of her college placement 
bureau. They will show her that the majority 
of women still go into teaching, that time- 
honored profession which was a woman’s only 
contact with the economic world for so many 
generations. But they will also reveal that 


[: THIS twentieth cen- 








By Rita S. HALLE 


doors women began timidly to open a decade 
or two ago have,pow swung wide, and few are 
barred to them. 

Many open into professions and vocations 
requiring special training; for these the col- 
lege years will facilitate and possibly shorten 
the preparation. But there are many worth- 
while occupations that lead to interesting and 
lucrative goals, for which the cultural train- 
ing and the ability which a college gives to get 
on with one’s fellow men are the best of all 
preparations. The director. of the bureau of 
occupations of a large Eastern college for 
women lists nine of them: 


1. Social work directly, or paid scholarships in 
which training and field work are combined. 

2. Laboratory work in hospitals, government 
and state departments, universities, manufactures, 
and so on. 

3. Economic research in commercial and educa- 
tional institutions. 

4. Statistical work in banks, insurance com- 
panies, state institutions, and the like. 

5. Journalistic and publishing house positions. 

6. Executive business positions. 

7. Personnel work. 

8. Department-store work, involving personnel, 
educational and managerial positions. 

9.: Clerical work which does not require stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. 


Of course all of these positions are not open 
to any sraduate of a college, regardless of the 
courses she has chosen, but if her curriculum 
has had any plan at all it will have fitted her 
for one of them. And there are innumerable 
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other opportunities in the world of business— 
advertising, real estate, insurance, banking— 
in addition to many recently discovered or 
waiting-to-be-discovered fields, fot which a 
general college training is an excellent prep- 
aration. So the American college girl who has 
not a definite bent or talent need not feel that 
she must now take a course in law or medicine 
or librarianship or even that she must learn 


typing and stenography in order to make a 
place for herself in the business world. This 
is not to say that specialized training is not 
desirable. Typewriting, especially, is so use- 
ful and so easily, inexpensively and quickly 
learned that it should be one of the tools with 
which one not only leaves college but with 
which one enters it. 

But a college girl entering the ranks of earn- 
ers will be surprised to learn how much some 
brief, half-forgotten, little-appreciated course 
or some favored outside activity may help 
her in finding a job. The most interesting and 
often the best paying occupations are those 
on which we stumble unexpectedly, through 
chance conversations, perhaps, that remind 
us of an almost forgotten talent. 


By Way of “Little Ideas” 


“THERE is a girl ina large Midwestern city 


who reached, by way of the business world, 
a position leading to that of director of one of 
the most powerful radio broadcasting stations 
in the country. Her general background had 
given her a sufficient interest in education 
to appreciate the merit in the claims of a man 
who had unusual ideas for a children’s hour, 
with a club feature to give it a personal touch. 
Within a month she was swamped with one 
thousand letters a day from interested chil- 
dren; it was impossible for her office staff to 
handle them. 

Recalling that a classmate had had a wide 
general training and special enthusiasm for 
the idea of educating children through play, 
she sent for her and asked whether she would 
be willing to create and take charge of a spe- 
cial children’s department. Out of this inter- 
view has grown the largest radio club in the 
world, with half a million delighted young 
members and a still surprised manager with 
an intensely interesting job. To this day she 
can not operate a typewriter, nor has she ever 
had any special training in the things that 
make up the cleverly concealed educational 
features of the programs. 

One girl stumbled into the ranks of interior 
decorators by way of her college room. She 
had the most charming room in the freshman 
dormitory of the large Eastern college which 
she attended—the one to which others pointed 
with pride when visitors came. One day, to 
her amazement, the mother of a wealthy 
classmate asked her if she would do over her 
daughter’s room as a surprise birthday gift. 
The freshman thought the fee justified her in 
giving up most of the coming holiday to the 
task, and she did. 

For the rest of her college course she was 
occasionally asked to do aroom. She left col- 
lege with a sufficiently established reputation 
to get a position in a large decorating firm, 
whence she quickly graduated to a business 
of her own, which is flourishing like the pro- 
verbial green bay tree. 

Another girl, whose fondness for artistic 
things had led her to take all the art courses 
she could get in college, was browsing one day 
in the shop of a dealer in antiques, when she 
discovered some perfectly charming items 
which she promptly bought as wedding gifts. 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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XIV 


sf | HE first thing to do is to find a good 
t} location,” said Frank Blake. They 
were at dinner in the Blake apart- 
ment, and the talk was all of Amy 
and Eve’s daring venture. Amy 
turned up her nose at Frank’s re- 
mark. ‘‘ You imagine we don’t know 

that? We don’t need your advice 
and direction, Frank. We're perfectly able to man- 
age for ourselves. But we do want your money. I’m 
going to use every cent I’ve got, and Eve’s put in her sav- 
ings, but it won’t be a drop in the bucket.” 

“If I lend you anything I shall require interest in the shape 
of listening respectfully to all the excellent advice and direc- 
tion I offer you.” 

“Frank, don’t try to be funny,” Amy retorted. “This 
is serious. Father takes it seriously—don’t you, father?” 

Mr. Blake smiled his dim, far-away, 
kindly smile. ‘Of course I do.. But 
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Eve Goes On 


By SOPHIE KERR 
I/ustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


They could see nothing. Hear of nothing remotely pos- 
sible. But a word from a friendly real-estate man gave them 
a new start. ‘‘Perhaps you could find an office building oc- 
cupied by one concern—not a factory—and they might let 
you have space cheap so that their employes can get a good 
lunch at a reasonable price. Welfare is all the fashion now. 
Why not look into that phase of it?” 
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to establish his project without risk or expense to 
the company. He was pleased with the idea, he was 
pleased with Eve and Amy. 

“I like your nerve,” he said—“‘‘ willing to start on 
a shoestring and gamble. And you're both of you 
workers. By golly, I'll help you. I’ll do whatever | 
can for you. I believe you'll succeed.” 

“Of course we’ll succeed,” said Eve. She could see 
from Amy’s expression that she was resenting Mr. 
Macfroca’s praise as patronage to her sex. Eve gave 

Amy a stern look to warn her not to queer this heaven-sent 
benefaction. 

Mr. Macfroca offered them ample quarters in the basement 
of his building, and heat and light—all at a reasonable rent. 
More, he was willing to have the company’s own plumbing 
and electric-light and heating men do such work as was re- 
quired, and let Eve and Amy pay for this gradually. And 
when Eve asked him if he wouldn’t 
like them to install a little private 





I think you should listen to Frank. 
He has a good business head.” 

“I suppose you mean I haven’t. 
You two men!” 

“Oh, Amy,” broke in Eve; “stop 
having ahateonmen. If your brother 
can say anything to help us, for good- 
ness’ sake listen to him. We’ve got 
an awfully big job on our hands. We 
may put it over, and then again we 
may not. You don’t have to take 
his advice, you know, if you don’t 
want to.” _ 

“‘That’s what I call pouring vinegar 
in my wound. Let me prattle on, 
but disregard me if you wish. Eve, 
you’re a worse feminist than Amy.” 

“Are you going to lend us a lot of 
money?” demanded Amy. “That’s 
what I want to know.” 

“I’m going to turn over some bonds 
to you,”’ said Frank. ‘‘ You will take 
them to the bank where you propose 
to keep your account—I mean your 
business account—and borrow on 
them what you need, giving your note 
to the bank. This will be a little 
lesson in business methods for you, 
and it will interest the bank in you, 
which is a good thing for any busi- 
ness.” 

‘“‘Maybe we can get all the people 
of the bank to lunch in our place,” _ 
said Eve. 

“Practical child! Maybe you can. 
And don’t forget that you'll have to 
meet your payments promptly,” 
Frank suggested. ‘‘I don’t mean that 
you'll have to pay off all the note at 
once, but it ought to be reduced 
every time you renew it, if you un- 
derstand me. Borrow for the short- 
est time possible. Reduce whenever 
payment is due, even if it’s only a few 
hundred dollars, for in that way you 
save interest. See?” 


VEN Amy had listened to this. 

But Frank had looked at Eve 
while he was talking. He looked at 
Eve very attentively; she had never 
been so worth looking at. Her cheeks 
were scarlet, her eyes were blazing 
stars. Presently Frank said some- 
thing that was not exactly his busi- 








lunch room for the executive officers 
alone, he declared that he personally 
would lunch there at least three times 
a week, to set the fashion. 

Even Amy was moved by this. 
“‘He’s a Santa Claus,” she declared. 
“We'll fix him up the cleverest little 
lunch room, and let him have linen 
tablecloth and napkins. And a wait- 
ress, if I have to be her myself! And 
charge nothing extra.”’ 

Whereupon the two girls hugged 
each other. ‘‘Thank heaven, we don’t 
have to pay plumbers and electricians 
right off,” said Eve. 

“And we'll stand off the fixtures 
people with as low a cash payment 
as they’ll accept. But we’ve got a 
long way to go yet, my dear.” 


HE next few weeks became a des- 
perate, prolonged, concentrated, 
one-idead effort for them both. Ven- 
tilation, steam tables, counters, 
kitchen equipment from ice box to 
dish-washing machine, pots, pans, 
china, cutlery, tables, chairs, tea and 
coffee boilers—the whole world re- 
volved about the successful choosing 
and installing of these various items 
and many, many more. 
They painted the walls of the res- 
taurant a light daffodil yellow, and 
’ the lights were installed to give a soft 
diffusion as near to sunshine as Edi- 
son has ever offered. They bought 
green tables and chairs. The china 
was yellow and white. Their coun- 
ters shone with glass and nickel. 
Since the walls were so plain and 
unbroken, Eve had a dash of inspi- 
ration. After a hunt among house- 
wreckers’ shops they found several 
pieces of mirror glass, taken from 
great old-fashioned homes torn away 
to give place to apartment houses, 
and these they had cut in rectangles 
and mounted above the baseboard at 
intervals to simulate windows, with 
wood molding to divide them into 
panes, and ruffled curtains of white 
dotted Swiss. Later they planned to 
have boxes of fern and ivy before 
each window, but their funds were 
too scant to permit it now. 








ness. ‘‘I’d like to go down there and 
give that Dewson skunk a licking. 
He has it coming to him.” 

“Don’t bother,” said Eve. “His sore hand will keep him 
reminded not to trifle with the poor working girl, I imagine, 
for quite a while.”’ 

“Yes,” added Amy. “‘Eve doesn’t need a champion. She 
can take care of herself.” 

“If you ever do need one, Eve,”’ said Frank, “let me have 
a go at it, will you?” 

“If I ever do, I will,” promised Eve. 

“Don’t waste time talking to him,” said Amy. “‘We’ve 
got so much to plan.” 

The next morning, early, they began to look for a location. 
They wanted it close to the old place, to be at least one-half 
as big and to contain as many ready-made facilities as ‘pos- 
sible. While Amy interviewed real-estate agents, Eve 
scouted through the neighborhood—noting with hilarious 
Satisfaction that the scene of yesterday’s drama had shut 
doors, one of them placarded: “Closed a few days for repairs.” 
The first day’s search was fruitless. 


““GO AS FAR AS YOU LIKE, EVE; 


They did, promptly and thoroughly. They interviewed 
welfare workers, superintendents, general managers; and 
finally, after many discouragements and rebuffs, they reached 
the private offices of presidents and owners. And, at last, 
they found Mr. Horace Macfroca, as plump and as smiling as 
Mr. Dewson, but without Mr. Dewson’s less pleasing quali- 
ties. Horace Macfroca was general manager of an insurance 
company ina large building not far from where Mrs. Cleeve’s 
had been. He prided himself on being modern—modern to the 
very last word. And welfare was the hobby he rode hardest. 
Indeed, it was far more than a hobby. He held that since 
these hundreds of workers spent the greater part of their wak- 
ing hours in the service of the company, the company should 
make this service a pleasure, a joy, a treasure to be prized. 

He had long contemplated the establishment of a restau- 
rant for the exclusive use of his concern, but less altruistic 
powers above him had checked his activities. Now, in the 
advent of these two earnest young women, he saw the chance 


DRAG HIM IN THE DUST” 


In the kitchen they made the most 
of a small space. They artfully laid 
out a route for the soiled dishes to 
enter at one door, go through the scraping and washing 
machine, be dried and go back again for use without getting 
out into the cooking part at all. 

“It’s a lot better and more convenient than the Blue Plate 
ever was,” said Eve, exulting in it all. “I’m crazy about it.” 

Helga, Ben, Marta and Jennie, even Carlo, came frequently 
and offered suggestions that were nearly always practicable. 
Ben and Jennie had found temporary work, but Helga and 
Marta were giving themselves, as they said, ‘“‘good vaca- 
tions” until the new place should be ready. Mr. Horace 
Macfroca was a daily caller, to note progress, and his pres- 
ence and interest kept the workmen going at a better pace 
than Eve and Amy alone could have effected. 

There was a lively interest in their enterprise in the whole 
neighborhood. It had been noised about how the entire staff 
of the lately acquired Woodser cafeteria had left ‘‘ because the 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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A 


SOUP 


as America 
chooses tt 


A= the land of plenty. America, 
the land of progress and invention. 
America, the land where people can command 
the best of everything, provided for them in 
the way which most appeals to their high 
standards of quality and their extraordinary 
common sense. 


a HOW does America choose its soup? 
Does it still depend upon the home 
kitchens to supply it? Does it still regard 
soup the way our grandparents did—for use 
only once in a while on the family table, or 
as “something special” when guests were 
entertained? Also, do Americans still limit the 
soups they can enjoy at home to the soups 
that can be made in the home? Or do they 
now serve on their family tables a large 
variety of soups, such as could formerly be 
selected only by visits to fashionable hotels 
and restaurants? 

Campbell’s Soups are the answer to all these 
questions. In an extraordinarily brief span of 
years—since 1898 to be exact—Campbell’s 
Soups have become the American soups. Here 
are products sold in every food store in the 
United States today—known to every woman 
—served daily on millions of tables—trusted 
by the strictest housewives for deliciousness 
and quality. It is the way America—with its 
instinct for the best—prefers its soup. 


HY? QUALITY first. The familiar 
Red-and-White Label is accepted as a 
proof of the most exacting conscience for the 
best in food. Even now, there are a few 
housewives who insist on making their own 
soups. All honor to them. They want to 
know their soups will be good. So they have 
not yet even tried the Campbell’s Soups that 
can be bought at the store. But surely 
the hosts of proud women who daily serve 
Campbell’s Soups are every bit as jealous of 
the quality of the food on their tables. They 
have tried. They have tasted. And they 
enthusiastically approve. They have set the 
fashion in soups throughout America. 

Convenience! Campbell’s Soups require 
but the addition of an equal quantity of water, 
bringing to a boil and simmering for a few 
minutes. 

Variety! Twenty-one different Campbell’s 
Soups all listed on the label. Every known, 
popular soup in the world—each the 
masterpiece of its kind. Your grocer has, or 
will gladly get for you, any Campbell’s Soups 
you desire. 12 cents a can. 
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With my happy disposition 

Thriving on your rich nutrition, 
Campbell’s Soup, I’m glad to greet you— 
Better still, I’m going to eat you! 


IN THE DAILY Bea 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


manager tried to get fresh with one of the girls” —and many 
fantastic rumors were added. The offended girl had struck 
the manager, the other girls had set upon him and beaten him 
so badly that he was laid up in the hospital, the Woodser 
interests had discharged him, had tried to induce the de- 
parted workers to return for higher wages; but they had 
formed a co6perative company of their own, and only laughed 
at these offers—such wild tales ran the rounds of the old 
patrons, and many of them took occasion to stop at the new 
cafeteria and ask when it would be open, promising to be 
regular customers. 

Eve was appalled at these foolish stories, but Amy was 
pleased. ‘‘It will give us a good start, and what does it mat- 
ter if it’s all fake? We're not responsible.” 

Amy made a slight rearrangement of the counters, differing 
from Mrs. Cleeve’s. There the bread and butter came after 
the hot dishes, but Amy put 
them before. The hot meats 
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inhumanity to woman. If we fail, there are precious few peo- 
ple who'll say anything, and fewer still who'll care. But I 
don’t think we’re going to fail. I think we’re going over with 
a bang!” 

“The Woodser place has opened again—without Dewson. 
Two cafeterias can’t live in this neighborhood, atid both be 
successful. They can underbuy us in supplies. They can 
underprice us. People will go where it’s cheapest.” 

“You might have thought of some of those things before,”’ 
said Eve. “It’s too latenow. Your money’s spent—and so’s 
mine, little as it was. We’ve worked ourselves nearly to 
death, and we’ve got ever so much more to do before we open. 
And when we do open we’ve got to work harder still, because 
the one place where we can save is labor. So there’s no use 
worrying.” 

It was true what Eve had said in regard to labor. They 
were agreed on strict economy for the present. Marta was 
to have no assistant and Helga only one, and she was to help 
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After that they tried combinations of their own names— 
The Eve-Amy, The Amy-Eve, the Evamy, the Archer-Blake. 
the Blake-Archer, and so on, but Eve declared: ‘‘ They sound 
like nothing at all as a place to lure people in to eat.” 

They had decided from the first that they wouldn’t try to 
be cute or pretty; no Good Eats, no Rosebud or Ferndish 
was to be labeled on their sign! Then they thought of 
Let’s Lunch, and Here’s Where We Eat and such banali- 
ties as Home Cooking, and Mother’s Cooking, and Home 
Folks—all of which went into the discard. 

Mr. Horace Macfroca offered the suggestion that they call 
it Best Insurance Against Hunger, as a tribute to the 
share of his company in their installation; and it required 
considerable diplomacy from Eve and a rather blunt snub 
from Amy to convince him that a cafeteria should not have 
a long name or a name that was not euphonious. They didn’t 
want a name that was flatteringly descriptive. Quality or 
Finest or Best Ever—all that sort of thing said nothing to the 
public. They didn’t want to call 
themselves the Cozy Corner, or 





and vegetables, the drinks and 
the ice cream were to be the last 
in position. 

“This is so that when people 
begin to eat they won’t find their 
hot food all cooled off from hav- 
ing to choose other things after- 
ward. Oh, I know lots of people 
believe it’s best to let the public 
see the desserts and salads first, 
when they’re hungriest, because 
they’ll buy their staples any- 
way, but I want them to eat their 
food when it’s good, and the 
greatest fault of cafeterias is in 
not having the hot things hot 
enough. Lukewarm meats and 
vegetables are horrid.” 


““N7ES,” agreed Eve, “‘and I 

don’t believe most people 
buy more than they want, no 
matter how the food is arranged. 
I think people eat pretty much 
according to the amount they 
have to spend, and after they’ve 
looked at the bill of fare on the 
wall, they know what they want 
and can afford.” 

“‘And anyway,” added Amy, 
‘‘we can change later if we find 
we're mistaken. There’s room 
enough to do it, and it wouldn’t 
be so very much trouble.”’ 

The little private dining room 
dedicated to Mr. Macfroca and 
his associates was as attractive 
as possible. They put ina Welsh 
dresser, a table and chairs of 
dark wood, and added one of 
their precious mirror windows, 
with a window seat covered in 
smart black chintz flowered in 
green and yellow. Tablecloths 
and napkins of Japanese cotton 
crépe in yellow were cheap and 
smart. ‘‘We’ll get some colored 
linens, later, when we can afford 
it,” commented Amy. Tired as 
she was, Eve laughed. ‘‘That’s 
our constant song. I could write 
a popular ballad.’’ She began to 
improvise: 

“*When we can afford it—oh, then 
what won't we buy? 

It will not matter if the price is 

very, very high— 

We'll trim the cafeteria just like 








worse, The Kozy Korner, or Sun- 
shine, or any of the various sorts 
of Eat Shoppe. ‘Let there be 
no dumb misspelled words in our 
sign,”’ said Amy at this point. 

“If we could only think of 
something practical,’’ mourned 
Eve. “Something that sounds 
edible, and good, and rather 
jolly. Why not The Cherry Pie? 
Or say—look here, you know 
Marta’s apple pie is good 
enough for angels, and it was 
always the great dessert spe- 
cialty at Mrs. Cleeve’s; and 
‘apple pie order’ means that 
everything is clean and shining 
and trim. Why don’t we call it 
The Apple Pie? Now, I don’t 
think that’s so bad.”’ 

“The Apple Pie—The Apple 
Pie—no, I don’t think that’s bad 
either. Maybe we could have a 
picture of an apple pie on our 
sign.” 

“But pies are not very artis- 
tic considered as design. Nice 
big letters, easy to read, with no 
funny curlicues. The Apple Pie 
Cafeteria—that’ll be enough.”’ 

“And we'll play up apple pie 
on the menu, every day. Our 
Celebrated Apple Pie ——”’ 

“Celebrated nothing! Our 
Special Apple Pie. That’s 
enough.” 

““You’re so positive, Eve. 
You never used to be.”’ 

“I’m developing at a fearful 
rate,’ declared Eve. ‘‘This 
chance to be a boss has flown 
to my head. I may become an- 
other Miss Woodall, or even 
Mr. Dewson.”’. 


HE said it as a joke, but she 

meant it as a truth. This 
change had come at the right 
moment. A little longer and the 
eternal sameness of her work, its 
lack of opportunity for progress, 
would have begun to weary and 
disgust her. But now her brain 
was forced to be as active as her 
hands. Her hands! She pitied 
them, once in a while, in a fleet- 
ing moment, for their redness, 








a Christmas tree— 
I wonder when that joyous day 
I’m going for to see!”’ 


“Your mind is weakening under the strain,”’ said Amy. 

“Maybe, but seriously, I never had so much fun in my life! 
I never imagined how thrilling, how madly, wildly thrilling 
it would be to start a business! I always thought running a 
restaurant meant only cooking. I’ve learned so much my 
héad aches from knowledge stuffed into it.” 

“Well, here’s another item,” said Amy grimly. ‘‘When 
we open, our capital will consist of something between sixteen 
cents and sixteen dollars. We won’t have enough to pay our 
first supply bills, or our first week’s help. And if we fail ——’”’ 

“Tn the bright lexicon of youth there is no such word as fail !”’ 

“Your quotation is incorrect—and I doubt that the 
gentleman who wrote those lines was ever in the restaurant 
business. But it mustn’t fail, Eve. If it does people will say 
it’s because we are women!” 

“Don’t begin that feminist stuff. Your brother Frank 
and Mr. Horace Macfroca are my eternal answer to man’s 


‘“‘NOW IT’S A LIMOUSINE. 


with the salads during the rush hour. Helga was to have 
charge of the storeroom. Jennie and Amy were to serve at 
the counter, Carlo to be the only bus boy. Eve was to be 
cashier and keep an eye on the outside service, make salads 
beforehand and help all along the line. Ben was to be the 
general utility man—wash vegetables, dishes, anything at 
all—and he and Carlo were to clean the restaurant before 
and after luncheon. It was only possible to make this ar- 
rangement because their staff knew one another and were ac- 
customed to working together, and also because of their good 
will toward the two girls. 

During the time the fitting and preparing of the cafeteria 
were going on Eve and Amy had intermittent discussions 
about the name for it, discussions that were sometimes peril- 
ously close to wrangles. Amy suggested The Yellow Plate, 
and Eve objected that though yellow plates looked attrac- 
tive, they didn’t sound so. 


SAYS SHE’LL LEAVE ME IF I DON’T GIVE IT TO HER’”’ 


their hardness, their knuckly 
toilers’ look. But it seemed a 
very small sacrifice for the fun 
she was having with them. 

And it was fun. Crazy, daring fun. Gambling with every 
cent she had and living on next to nothing until the new 
cafeteria should get going. She learned the taste of corn-meal 
mush in all its variations—the cheapest, most sustaining, 
most nourishing food she could think of. She ate it with 
butter and without butter, with milk and without milk, with 
raisins, prunes or other sweet dried fruits, fried plain, fried 
with chopped peanuts beaten through it, baked with a 
sprinkle of cheese. She came to loathe the sight of it, but she 
kept on eating it; it made the only three-cent meal that 
could be called a meal. ‘But I shan’t touch it again for 
twenty years once The Apple Pie is on its feet,’’ she prom- 
ised herself. 

They decided to call it The Apple Pie. Marta and Helga 
liked the name, Marta taking it as a compliment to her art. 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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A SKIN GLOWING 


i Cae oy eee oo 


and with the New 


aoe F 8S CLEAR, 


BECCA V.S a 


OU Sit & £2 


Complete Woodbury Facial 


such natural loveliness is only 


a matter of minutes 


¢ SKIN scrupulously clean—you know 
3) the look of it! Soft and smooth, with a 

t\ depth of clearness . . . a natural loveli- 
aess. And the feel of it . . . so wonderfully 
fresh and cool. Naturally lovely because it 
is Clean. 





into every pore, softening and loosening the 
dust and dirt particles that find lodgment 
there. Follow this with a warm, soft lather 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dissolving away 
every vestige of the soiled cream that re- 
mains in the pores, preventing blackheads, 
enlarged pores, and coarsened skin. Finally, 
apply Woodbury’s Facial Cream—cooling, 


ee t 


But skin cleanliness, authorities tell us, 
means more than a hasty scrub with soap and 
water—or a dab of cold cream now and then. 
It is the result of regular, systematic care— 
keeping the pores as well as the surface of the skin 
exquisitely clean. 


— 






With a soft cloth remove the surplus cream, always with an up- 
ward motion. Now, wash the face and neck with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, working the creamy lather well 
into the skin so that it will dissolve and wash out the soiled 
cream which otherwise would remain in the pores. Rinse with 
warm water, then a dash of cold water or a piece of ice wrapped 
in one thickness of cloth. 


Wring a cloth from hot water and hold \ __— < 
it against the face to thoroughly open the pores. oe 
Then massage Woodbury’s Cold Cream well into 

the skin with an upward and outward motion, covering the face 
and neck thoroughly with the cream. Notice how gently it pene- 


trates into the pores and softens and loosens the embedded dirt 
and dust particles. 


Fe how easy it is now to achieve this 
cleanliness. You need only follow this 




















; GCANCAGA SA SAGAN GAGA GAGA GA LOAD ADA LO AY AD AD AD LD FE) 
simple treatment—the new Complete Wood- @ ‘ 
burv eS : : THE ANDREW JERGENS COMPANY 
ury Facial, in which, for the first time, the : 1811 Alfred St. Cincinnati, Obie 
use of soap and creams is ideally combined. é a a suctated 338 foams ct oe) plone ood oe he Seven 
e. . . i Cc 7 ‘J ’ 
And so immediately effective because the creams @| and your booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
are pr i i =a. If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 
: prepared especially for use with the soap © see eee 
oodbury Creams for Woodbury’s Facial Soap. ¢ 
P o 4 | ON no ee gn A ee 
This refreshing treatment is only a matter of & 
minutes—just three steps—but follow it faith- é Streetasseeesessveessetsseeseresserneernee 
fully, regularly, and your skin will be always De cay nk ae Sie 
soft... clear. . . glowing! aa i: __ iP 





Copyright 1928, by The Andrew Jergens Company 


First, gently soothe Woodbury’s Cold Cream 









Just mail the coupon for your generous trial set 


And now the final step. With the tips of your fingers, « 
apply lightly Woodbury’s Facial Cream which tones the skin by sup- 
Ra blying just the right amount of natural 


C moisture without loading or clog- 


ging the pores. This finishing cream 
is greaseless and gives that soft, 
velvety texture so much desired. 


greaseless—supplying just the right 
amount of natural moisture without load- 
ing or clogging the pores. 


Now your skin will feel stimulated, awak- 
ened, glowing. Your finger tips will sense 
its new softness, its velvety texture, while 
your mirror will reflect its radiant loveliness. 


you! drug store or toilet goods counter can 
supply you with the new Complete Wood- 
bury Facial. Or, let us send you a trial set, con- 
taining enough of the soap and creams for seven 
generous treatments, also one of the new Tres- 
settes, an ingenious band to hold your hair 
back while you are creaming your face. Give 
yourself a Woodbury Facial every day for a 
week . . . you will be delighted with the im- 
provement in the texture of your skin. After 
that, use the Complete Facial once or twice a 
week, keeping your skin clean and healthy in 
between times with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
as directed in the booklet around every cake. 
Write today for your trial set, enclosing 25c in 
stamps or coin 
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All LADIES’ 
HoME Jour- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 








The Pracitcal Homemaker 


eA Department of Gookery and Household Economies 
(Sonducted by Mitiicent YACKEY 








All | 


Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 
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In selecting kitchen utensils, group 
them according to use. These are 
necessary for boiling and stewing. 
The tall, narrow triplicate saucepans 
are a great convenience for cooking 
a large or a small amount of several 
vegetables at a time on one burner. 


Lhe Brides Kitchen 
Equipment 
















SD MNIEREI NE eS 









These pieces are not abso- Nothing adds more joy to 
lutely essential at the out- cookery than proper cut- 
start, but are highly lery. A short, broad spat- 
desirable to the bride who ula and a small narrow 
aspires to variety in her one deserve special men- 
menus. To this end, dif- tion, as well as a food 
c Serent methods of cookery chopper that strains while 
~~ are just as necessary as itgrinds,and a can opener 
different kinds of foods. that works with a crank. 








For baking and roasting there are 
many choices. Baking sheets are a 
necessity and a narrow tube cake pan 
is ideal for a small family, while 
tasty left-overs are impossible with- 
out a casserole; but you may prefer 
the other pieces in different styles. 











The choice of accessories depends upon 
those accompanying the kitchen cabinet. 
A flour shaker, a pastry brush, meat skew- 
ers, a thermometer, an ice chipper and 
cake coolers are ones always required. 





The cleaning-up tools can be reduced to minimum essentials, but we enjoy the tapering 
bristled vegetable brush and demand a garbage container large enough to be practical. 
















The tools for measuring and mixing allow 
variety in shape, size and material, A 
small rotary egg beater that fits into a cup 
is indispensable for beating an egg or a 
little cream, and the larger one needs a 
close-fitting jar. Our nest of blue crock 
bowls with white linings and deeply 
rounded bottoms adds beauty as well 
as convenience to the kitchen equipment. 
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For we with the two famous creams 


Iwo (Deticious 





NEW 
Ponds Skin Freshener 


It glorifies your skin! This fragrant 
tonic and mild astringent for use after 
Pond’s Cold Cream. It leaves your 
skin toned, firm, rejuvenated—with the 
lovely, natural color of your eighteenth 
birthday! 50c and $1.00 


a. 2. ae, a eae 


Two delicious new Pond’s preparations! Exqui- 
site as the Two famous Creams you use to keep 
your skin flower-like and fine! 


The Freshener is as fragrant as your coming- 
out party, and makes your skin fresh and bright 
as it looked on your eighteenth birthday! It is a 
tonic and mild astringent to use after Pond’s 
Cold Cream. It closes the pores and brings the 
quick color to your cheeks, coaxing them to a 
lovely, natural glow. A faithful use is magic 
to clear and brighten faded and sallow skins. 


The Cleansing Tissues are the very stuff that 


dreams are made of! Softer than fine old linen, 
Copyright, 1928, by Pond’s Extract Company 








they cannot irritate even the most delicate skin! 
They are just what you have wanted to remove 
excess cream. Marvelously absorbent they wipe 
away in one instant every trace of dirt and oil, 
and they are so firm and large—a _ perfect 
joy to use. 


So now! One, two, three, four steps to radiant 
loveliness of fine, firm skin! 


One: A lavish use of Pond’s Cold Cream 
for cleansing to the very depths of your pores. 
Two: Remove with Pond’s Tissues all the 
Cream and with it every speck of dirt. Three: 
Wet a pad of cotton with Pond’s Skin Fresh- 


New PREPARATIONS 


Softer than fine old linen—silky 

and fairy-fine—these dainty tissues to 

remove excess cream! Magically ab- 

sorbent, in a trice they wipe away dirt 

and oil, and they are large and firm— 
a joy to use. 25c and 50c 


ener. Gently pat it over face and neck—for 
several minutes, till you feel your skin deli- 
ciously toned, revivified. Four: The daintiest 
hint of Pond’s Vanishing Cream before you 
powder and voila—your skin restored to per- 
fect youthful firmness of texture. 

A New Orrer: Now 10c. Trial sizes of Pond’s Skin 
Freshener, Pond’s Cleansing Tissues and the Two 
famous Creams! Enough to try this delightful new 


Pond’s way for a week. Enclose 10c with this coupon! 
The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. F, 107 Hudson Street, New York City 
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your chance to show how clever you are with color 





ror you read further, 
please step into your 
own sun porch... 

Unlike a dining-room, a 
living-room, or even a bed- 
room, a sun porch is seldom 
governed by any set rules of 
decoration. It is almost a 
room apart—a room in which you can 
indulge your flair for independent ex- 
. a room that will respond 
amazingly to 
the magic wand 
of color. 


pression cs 


« a“ “« 


ivightly hued furniture 
1s right at home in a 
sun porch. Unusual 
pieces in the modern 
vogue, too, can be used 
in smart good taste. 








Draperies in colorings 

that rival the sun will 

add true gaiety to any 
sun porch setting. 


INLAID «+ > 








This is the room in which 
brightly painted furniture — 
even that modernistic table 
or chair you long to use — 
belongs. In this room you 
can splurge with gay, yes, 
brilliant draperies—the very 
ones that caught your eye 
the last time you were shopping. 
And... if you’ve always wanted a 
colorful, patterned floor, yet felt a bit 
timid about such a seemingly bold 
step—install one in your sun porch 


right over the old boards. It’s the 


sun porch into—the room you've al- 
ways dreamed about 
but never thought 
could be yours. ... 


EMBOSSED : 








Hazel Dell Brown 
will help you 


Color is king in this sun porch 
planned by Hazel Dell Brown, deco- 
rator. Her crowning touch of color 
is the floor—one of the new effects 
in Embossed Inlaid Linoleum, No. 
6071. Mrs. Brown will help you 
create rooms like this, with modern, 
inexpensive furnishings you can 
obtain at local stores. Her new 
book, “The Attractive Home— 
How to Plan Its Decoration,” ex- 
plains this free service. Sent for 
roc. (Canada, 20c.) Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
906 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


eae ed 
Try sun-porch magic in your home! 


final magic touch that transforms a It’s your opportunity to show 
your cleverness with color, to let 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


for every room in the house 
ARABESQ -: > 


JASPE :- 





your imagination have full sway. 
You'll know just how much you can 
do when you see the new Armstzong’s 
Linoleum Floor designs now showing 
at good department, furniture, and 
linoleum stores. They have 
satin-smooth, easy-to-clean je: a 
finish of Accolac. Eye-tempt- A 


ing. Purse-appealing, too. 


Look for the 





Two new designs in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. Both have 
new dirt-resisting Accolac finish. 
Right—Marble Inlaid No. 83. 
Left— Moulded Inlaid No. 5031- 
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An Interview With 


Bertha E. Shapleigh 


Through the lips and over the 
tongue, 

Down the throat and by the 
lung— 

Cheer up, stomach, here I come. 


¥| Bertha Shapleigh 
i} quoted her favorite 
Fya| jingle. ‘‘ And that,” 
=) she added, “tells the 
t of the proper blend- 
ing of foods. Unless a dish 
tastes good, unless it’s a real 
treat to the stomach, it doesn’t 
mean a thing.” 

And Miss Shapleigh ought to 
know; for the making of menus 
is her own particular art—an 
art which for thirty-two years 
she has been busily sharing with 
others, by teaching, writing and 
demonstration. For the past 
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inners 


By 
ANN Hark 


elaborate salad and a fancy 
dessert. If your dessert is to 
be an expensive one choose a 
cheaper meat and an inexpen- 
sive salad to precede it. 

“Or, if your meat is to swal- 
low up a large share of the 
budget, plan your salad and 
dessert accordingly. 

“Unless one has plenty of 
help, and time and trouble are 
no particular object,’’ Miss 
Shapleigh went on, “‘it is much 
better to make the company 
dinner merely a slightly more 
elaborate repetition of the 
everyday meal than to plan an 
entirely new menu. Many host- 
esses try to add an extra entrée 
or so, but even that makes a 
great deal of unnecessary work. 








eighteen years she has been a 
lecturer in the household arts at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and since last January has held in addition the 
position of manager of the Men’s Faculty Club—the first 
woman ever appointed to the job. To it all she brings the 
wide classical background and thorough knowledge of the 
history of cookery that distinguish her as a speaker and make 
her demonstration class a magnet which this term drew 
nearly a hundred girls and women to the classroom. And 
she not only knows her subject but, more important still, 
she knows how to tell about it interestingly. 

“To plan a successful menu, first taste it in your mind.” 

“Every meal should have at least one interesting dish.” 

“The first and last courses are the ones that linger longest 
in the memory.” 

“Crescendo to the roast, diminuendo to the dessert—a safe 
tule for any dinner.” 

“Never repeat the same food or the same flavor in a single 
meal.” 

“Don’t serve too much. One should never leave the table 
feeling heavy.” 

“Blend the colors of your foods, and the vitamins will take 
care of themselves.” 

“Tf one course slides down easily and unobtrusively, the 
next should make one sit up and take notice.” 

“There is only one way of knowing how to make a thing 
taste good, and that is to taste it.” 

These are some of Miss Shapleigh’s favorite maxims. And 
one has only to sample a menu prepared by her to realize the 
wisdom of her precepts. 


Taste, the Ultimate Guide 


i” WAS on the subject of dinners that she chose to speak 
first, as she laid down the general rules of menu making 
for her visitor. ‘‘There are just three types of dinners to be 
considered,” she began: ‘‘the everyday family meal, the com- 
pany dinner and the formal one for special occasions. In all 
the principles are the same. Unconsciously one balances the 
carbohydrates and proteins, fats and mineral salts; but it 
is taste that one follows as the ultimate guide. 

“Different persons start with different parts of the meal in 
building up their menus,” she continued, “but in the ordi- 
nary family, nine times out of ten the meat course is con- 
sidered first. For the everyday meal this is the natural and 
Proper procedure—first the meat, with appropriate vege- 

bles to go with it; then the soup to precede it and the 
Salad and dessert to follow. If the meat course is heavy the 
dessert should, of course, be lighter. For instance, if roast 
beef is selected, don’t have a steamed pudding to finish off 
the meal. And don’t serve macaroni with cheese, or boiled 
potatoes, or rice with cheese as one of the vegetables. They 
are all too heavy. Green vegetables and a fruit dessert pro- 
vide a better balance. Also don’t try to have too many ex- 
Pensive things at one meal—such as broiled chicken, an 





Home Menu for Winter 


Roast Pork 
Apple Sauce Gravy 
Stewed Tomatoes Potatoes, Baked or Mashed 
Cherry Pie Tea or Coffee 


ABOVE MENU ADAPTED FOR COMPANY 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Ripe Olives Crackers 
Roast Pork With Apple Rings : 





Stuffed Baked Potatoes Stewed Corn 
Asparagus Salad 
Cooked Dressing Crackers 
Cherry Pie Coffee 
Home ACenu for Summer 


Broiled Steak 
Onions Creamed or Baked With Tomatoes 
Fried Potatoes Biscuits With Honey 
Baked Fresh Plums Custard Sauce 
Tea or Coffee 


ABOVE MENU ADAPTED FOR COMPANY 


Clam Bisque (Canned) 
Broiled Steak 
Boiled Potatoes Browned in Fat 
Buttered Brussels Sprouts or Buttered New Asparagus 
or Artichokes With Butter Sauce 
Lettuce, Endive or Chicory Salad 
Toasted Crackers Russian Dressing 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Little Cakes Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee 





Formal Dinner Menu for December 


Assorted Canapés 
Ripe and Green Olives 
Tomato Consommé With Bread Sticks 
Halibut Timbales With Hollandaise Sauce 
Roast Duckling With Currant Jelly 
Hominy Croquettes Cauliflower au Gratin 


Stuffed Celery 


Romaine 
Toasted Cheese Sandwiches Russian Dressing 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Raspberry Sauce 
Black Coffee 


Small Cakes 








formal ‘Dinner Menu for June 


Strawberry and Melon Cocktail 
Clear Soup 
Bread Sticks Radishes 
Boiled Salmon 
Fried Potato Balls 
Broiled Chicken 
Green Peas Buttered New Potatoes 
Parsley Garnish Cold Asparagus Vinaigrette 
Very Small Cheese Croquettes 
Coupe Parisienne (Vanilla Cream and Marrons) 
Lady Fingers Black Coffee 
Hard Dinner Rolls, no Butter Served, the Rolls to be at 
Places When Guests are Seated 


Water Cress 








It is much simpler to stick to 
the dishes one is most familiar 
with—and therefore makes best—adding, perhaps, a nicer 
salad or a more elaborate dessert. For example, the same 
roast beef and vegetables as in the family dinner might be 
used, but with a fruit cocktail and a clear soup to precede 
them. Then, instead of the usual French dressing for the 
salad, a Roquefort-cheese dressing might be substituted. 
And ice cream with a fruit sauce, served in dainty glasses, 
would add the finishing touch of ‘company’ elaboration. In 
other words, make the company meal merely a dressed-up 
family meal.” 


Special Rules for Formal Dinner 


Bh ipriny seer to the formal dinner, Miss Shapleigh stressed 
the importance of following the special rules laid down for 
such occasions. ‘Always, in addition to the appetizer, one 
must haveasoup,”’she pointedout. ‘Atleast one hot entrée 
is necessary, while one hot and one cold, or two hot ones, are 
permissible. Nothing but bread sticks or rolls, either French 
or the hard dinner kind, may be served with the soup— 
never toast or croutons, crackers or hot bread. And never 
any butter; the meal is rich enough without it. Only a clear 
soup, or certain kinds of purée, such as black bean, tomato or 
fish, is correct. If a clear soup is chosen it must be con- 
sommé, never bouillon. Bouillon, made on a beef founda- 
tion, is richer than consommé, more than a mere appetizer to 
prepare the stomach for what is to follow, and therefore not 
appropriate as a dinner course. It should be confined to 
luncheon alone and served always in cups, while consommé 
or a purée is brought on in soup plates. 

“The appetizer, or first course,”” Miss Shapleigh con- 
tinued, “‘may be a fish or fruit cocktail, or raw fish, such as 
clams or oysters on the half shell. Or it may consist of bits 
of smoked or salted fish served on bread in the form of 
canapés—very small, very highly seasoned, and designed to 
be eaten with the fingers. The proper serving of canapés is 
in the drawing-room ten minutes before dinner is an- 
nounced. Formerly a glass of wine or a cocktail accom- 
panied them, but ginger ale may now be used instead. 

“If a fruit salad is chosen as the first course—a common 
practice in California—it should be served in very small 
portions only. Too large a portiori destroys the purpose of 
the course and sates rather than whets the appetite. 

“Never serve fruit or shellfish twice in one meal,” Miss 
Shapleigh went on, elaborating her list of “‘don’ts.” “If 
you have a fruit cocktail, a fruit salad or fruit dessert is 
taboo. Ifa tomato purée forms the soup course, tomatoes in 
any other form—even as a garnish—are ruled out. In other 
words, never repeat the same flavor in one meal. 

“For the same reason that butter is never served at a 
formal dinner, mayonnaise is banned as a salad dressing. It 
is too rich and heavy. Either plain French dressing or 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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The natural charm that men admire is not beyond your reach. Here is 


the simple daily rule that results in natural beauty, and a lovely skin: 











Youth is charm, and youth lost is charm 
lost, as every woman instinctively realizes. 


To keep youth, keep the skin clean and 
the pores open. Banish artificial ways in 
skin care. Natural ways are best. 


Use soap, but be sure it is a soap made 
basically for use on the face. Others may 
prove harsh. That is why, largely on 
expert advice, women the world over 
choose Palmolive for facial use. 








Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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HERE beauty is concerned, an ounce of 

precaution is worth pounds of costly 
“cures.” For thousands have learned it is com- 
paratively simple to keep beauty . . . while there 
is nothing more pathetic than futile attempts 
to regain natural charm by artificial means. 


The most effective way to natural beauty is 
Nature’s way. The beauty men admire is natural. 
And women whose complexions retain natural 
charm have learned this. 


The simple daily habit of cleansing the face 
with a true complexion soap—keeping the skin 
fresh and radiant, the pores open—is the first 
step to natural beauty. 


Use only a true complexion soap 


But not any soap will do. Only a soap made 
for this and no other purpose will achieve the 
end you seek. A soap made of the cosmetic 
oils of olive and palm. These unguent oils, 
scientifically combined in Palmolive Soap, are 
responsible for more of youth and beauty—of 
natural charm retained —than ever will beknown. 
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Do this each day if you would keep 


that schoolgirl complexion 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging its balmy lather softly into the 
skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, 
then with cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, 
apply a touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 
Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 
Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, of 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today—then note 
the amazing difference one week makes. The 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR— Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 to 11 p. m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p. M» 
central time—over station WEAF and 31 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company 
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eA New Slant on the SummerSandwich 
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p=<m/AKES, pastries, salads come 
7 feaee| and go with the seasons, but 
i Gesu the sandwich endures forever 
m Yaecey| in the popular fancy; and 


small 






wonder, for it is 





By 
CAROLINE B. KING 


HoT ONION SANDWICHES: Peel and 
chop fine onions to make two cupfuls, 
place over the fire in a frying pan with 
water just to cover the bottom. Simmer 

until the water has 





almost entirely 





not only a con- 
venient form of 
refreshment to pre- 
pare and serve but 
entirely satisfac- 
tory as to variety, 
appetizing appeal 
and satisfying 
wholesomeness. 

A sandwich to- 
day means farmore 
than two pieces of 
bread with meat 
between. Indeed, 
the sandwiches 
which I am about 
to describe contain 
no meat whatever, 
but are largely 
vegetarian. Some 
of them are dainty 
and delicate 
enough for the 
most formal sort of 
tea or reception, 
others hearty and 
substantial enough 
for the boy or girl 
scout picnic, or for 
the main dish fora 
summer luncheon 
or supper. There 
are also some de- 
signed especially 
for young children. 

In making vege- 
table sandwiches it 
is a very good plan 
to cream the but- 
ter, both because 
it is more easily 
spread and because 
it is possible to 
vary it as well as 
the fillings and so 











evaporated, then 
add a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and 
cook slowly to a 
golden brown. 
Season with salt 
and paprika and 
spread between 
slices of white or 
whole-wheat 
bread. Serve gar- 
nished with strips 
of crisp bacon. 


CUCUMBER RYE 
SANDWICHES are 
especially suited to 
a Dutch lunch of 
cold summer sau- 
sages, cheese and 
ginger ale. Pare 
one medium-sized 
firm cucumber and 
chop fine. Mix 
with just enough 
Tartar sauce to 
moisten well and 
spread on buttered 
rye bread. 


GARDEN SAND- 
WICHES are open 
ones and very de- 
licious ones too. 
Spread wheat, 
Graham, white or 
rye bread with 
creamed butter, 
then with mayon- 
naise to which 
enough chopped 
parsley or cress has 
been added to color 
it slightly. Scald, 











peel and chill four 





add to its piquancy. 
When creaming the 
butter, first rinse a bowl with warm water, 
then place the butter in it, cut in small 
pieces. Cover and let stand a few minutes 
and it can then be rubbed to a cream very 
quickly. 

A few drops of lemon juice added to 
creamed butter make a pleasing flavor 
when a vegetable that is rather mild in 
itself is used for filling; or one may add a 
few drops of spiced sauce, tomato catchup, 
chili sauce or horse-radish, unless the sand- 
wiches are to be used for children. 

Color may also be added in the way of 
very finely chopped or grated green pep- 
per, spearmint, parsley, cress or pimiento, 
but take care not to overpower the flavor 
of the butter. 


CARROTS, either alone or in various com- 
binations, make tasty sandwiches that are 
invariably popular with children as well as 
grown-ups. Use young, delicately flavored 
carrots and, after paring thinly, either 
grate or chop them very fine. Mix with 
an equal quantity of finely shredded cel- 
ery or cabbage. It is not necessary to 
moisten a carrot filling with salad dressing 
unless desired; merely spread the bread 
slices generously with creamed butter, 
then with the vegetables, sprinkle lightly 
with salt and cover with second slices of 
buttered bread and press gently together. 
Another splendid combination filling is 
finely chopped seeded raisins mixed with 
double the quantity of grated carrots and 
used between well-buttered slices of whole- 
wheat bread. 


CELERY AND ENDIVE SANDWICHES are 
very good and very pretty as well. Chop 
very fine an equal quantity of tender celery 


and French endive stalks, and mix mayon- 
naise to moisten well. Spread between 
thin slices of buttered Graham bread, and 
cut into fingers. For tea, serve garnished 
with nasturtium blossoms and leaves. 


WATER-CRESS SANDWICHES are also 
very dainty and attractive. They aremade 
by chopping the cress very fine, moistening 
it with any good salad dressing and spread- 
ing between thin slices of buttered bread; 
to the connoisseur, however, the cress 
needs nothing whatever except a little 
salt to make it the most piquant filling 
there is for a sandwich. For this type of 
sandwich merely break the cress apart, re- 
move the larger coarser stems and spread 
between thin well-buttered slices of white 
bread. Serve with cold meats, with salad, 
or merely as a very dainty titbit with a 
cup of tea. 


BOHEMIAN SANDWICHES call for thinly 
sliced, peppery radishes and rye bread. 
Cut the bread into slices and spread it gen- 
erously with butter creamed with finely 
chopped cress. Put together in pairs with 
the radish slices dusted with salt between 
them. These are especially good served 
with an outdoor meal, when the meat is 
cooked over an open blaze. 


EGGPLANT SANDWICHES are served hot 
and make a very satisfactory main dish for 
a summer supper or luncheon. Pare and 
slice an eggplant, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, dip in well-beaten egg, then in flour 
and sauté. Arrange between very thin 
slices of whole-wheat bread which have 
been spread with butter creamed with 
enough chili sauce to make slightly red. 


medium-sized firm 
tomatoes; pare 
two cucumbers, remove their seeds and 
those from half a pepper and chop very 
fine with a small onion, then moisten with 
mayonnaise. Slice the tomatoes and ar- 
range the sandwiches on serving plates as 
follows: First a slice of buttered bread; 
then slices of tomato, dusted with salt, 
pepper and paprika; then a thin coating of 
mayonnaise; next the second slice of bread, 
buttered side up; with the chopped mixed 
vegetables on it. Garnish with a dab ofstiif 
mayonnaise and a ripe olive. Serve asa 
main dish for a garden luncheon or supper. 


TOWER SANDWICHES call for several 
vegetables, also for Graham and white 
bread cut in rounds graduating from three 
inches to less than an inch in diameter. 
Butter the bread slices and cover the first, 
aGraham, with cooked beets finely chopped 
and moistened with mayonnaise. Cover 
witha buttered white bread and spread with 
minced green pepper, lightly moistened 
with French dressing; cover with a smaller 
Graham round, spread with chopped and 
salted celery, then with a fourth covered 
with .chopped pimiento. Now comes 
bread spread with hard-cooked egg yolk 
blended with mayonnaise and topped with 
the tiniest slice of all, bearing a sprig of 
water cress. Other combinations may be 
used, but keep the idea of color well in 
mind. Tower sandwiches are charming for 
a summer bridge luncheon and with a 
beverage make a refreshing meal. 


AVOCADO SANDWICHES are surprisingly 
delicious. They are made by using well- 
ripened pulp as a spread or placing very 
thin slices of avocados, dipped lightly in 
French dressing, between buttered bread. 
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The Center stands for scientific infant care 


Kamous 


Marernity Center 


washes 
all baby things 


this one way 


OTHERS from all parts of the 
country learn about modern 
methods of baby care from the Mater- 
nity Center Association in New York. 
The Center always urges special 
care in choosing the right soap for 
washing baby’s clothes. At the Center 
itself Lux is used for a// baby’s things 
—clothes, blankets, bottles, toys. 

These experts say: 

“Many soaps contain alkalis harm- 
ful to a baby’s skin, if even a little of 
the soap remains in the garment. 
Analysis has shown that Lux con- 
tains no harmful alkali. 

“As mothers know, rubbing with 
cake soap mats wool fibres. Since Lux 
makes rubbing unnecessary, small 
garments can be kept soft and fluffy 
through hundreds of washings with 
Lux. 

“Lux is also a truly sanitary form 
of soap for use with a little baby’s 
things. Unlike cake soap, the same 
Lux is never used twice—never col- 
lects dust and germs.” 


mildness count most, 


doctors say, “Use Lux” 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 



















































CRISP “BACON WITH ‘PINEAPPLE 
Time for combining ingredients: 5 minutes 
Time for cooking: 10 minutes 

Here’s a really novel breakfast dish! A splen- 
did substitute for the time-worn bacon and eggs. 
You just fry bacon as usual, pouring off the fat 
as it forms, so the bacon may be crisp. Remove 
to platter and keep hot. Now season a little flour 
with salt and pepper and dip slices of Hawaiian 
Pineapple in the flour.. Brown in a little very hot 
bacon fat. Your diners will say it’s delicious. 





JELLIED PINEAPPLE 


Time for combining ingredients: 10 minutes 
Time for cooking: none 


For a dessert that everyone likes, soak 2 table- 
spoons gelatine in 14 cup cold water. When 
gelatine has softened add a cup of boiling water 
and stir until it dissolves. Add 14 cup of sugar, 114 
cups Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple and the juice 
of a lemon. Pour into sherbet glasses or serving 
dish and set aside in a cold place until firm. Serve 
plain, with whipped cream or added Pineapple. 


cA thank you smilé 


goes with each 
of these dishes | 


Try them! Then you'll understand 
why so many women call Hawaiian 
Pineapple “the good cheer fruit.” 


And, of course, these are just two of 
many. Let us send you our free recipe 
booklet, “Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 
Good Cooks Serve it.” It’s chuck full of 
these up-to-date ideas for putting new 
appeal and goodness into every-day meals. 


Why not order a dozen cans of 
Crushed and Sliced, now while you 
think of it? You really can’t have an 
oversupply of such an excellent fruit. 


HAWAIIAN 
PINEA ‘a 


A. H.P,C, 1926 






—For sundaes, ices, 
from the can and pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads & hundreds 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 


Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
808 Adam Grant Building, San Francisco, California 


SEND ME YOUR FREE BOOK 


Name. 


—For serving right 











Address. 
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The necessary equip- 
ment and a week’s 
food supply for the 
baby can be conven- 
iently assembled in a 
basket lined with a 
rubber table-covering 
instead of in one of the 
more expensive kits. 


ThE —— Automobile Kit 


By Mary Swartz Rossk 


4 | young Mrs. Meriweather set 
ee | down the basket of straw- 
v\ 7 berries she had been hulling and 
te) bent over to plant an impulsive 
cies on the soft curly head of the baby tak- 
ing his morning sun bath in his carriage 
by the back stoop. 

“‘ Ah-goo,”’ was the response, hands and 
feet giving lively expression to the joy of 
living in the warm, lilac-scented air of the 
little garden. 

At this point the next-door neighbor 
came round the corner of the house with a 
huge paper-bound volume under her arm. 
“Oh, Mrs. Meriweather, the postman 
brought the new mail-order catalogue this 
morning, and I just had to bring it over 
to show you what we can get for our camp- 
ing trips this summer. We can do even 
better than we did last year. Look! Here 
is the loveliest kit—forty-three pieces that 
pack into a single kettle only seven inches 
high—and all for two dollars and eighty- 
nine cents.” 


Food Supplies 


H, DO let me see it!” The little 
mother settled the baby on his pillows 
and sat down by her friend upon the porch 
step. “‘It will be just splendid for you and 
John and the boys. You can cook anything 
in it,”’ she said enthusiastically. Then she 
lost her bright look for a moment. “I’m 
afraid there’s no camping for us this year. 
How could I ever manage with the baby?” 
“Oh, you can get him 
a two-in-one auto crib. 


“But you need a change, my dear. 
Think what it would mean to go entirely 
away from everything for two whole 
weeks—rest for your feet and refreshment 
for your soul!”’ 

“T know; I’d love it. But I must live 
for my baby now, not for myself.” 

“Well, I believe we can find a way,”’’ re- 
plied her neighbor. ‘I’m going to study 
the magazines and see what can be done.”’ 

It was nearly a week before Mrs. Meri- 
weather’s neighbor sought her out. “‘Good 
morning. I’ve something to show you.” 
She took out of her smock pocket a small 
printed folder. ‘‘Who says a baby can’t 
go on an auto camping trip? Look here! 
Someone else had your problem and solved 
it for everybody. You needn’t worry 
about the baby’s food. You can get the 
cunningest little jars of vegetables all 
strained and cooked and ready to eat. 
While you and Jim are enjoying fresh corn 
on the cob, bought from some farmer and 
cooked on your camp stove, the baby can 
have his strained peas or carrots or aspara- 
gus, or a mixed vegetable soup, without 
any trouble except opening the jar and 
warming the food.” 

“Ann Johnson, do you think I’m going 
to give my only infant canned food? Don’t 
you know he has to have vitamins?”’ 

“My dear, you aren’t up to date on 
canning. The canners are getting more 
particular all the time. The National 


Canners Association has a home- 

economics expert—she used to teach 

in a college—to see that they make 
things safe for women to give to their 
families. And anyway, these baby foods 
are made by people interested in babies. 
There is a woman out West who puts her 
cooked, strained vegetables in tiny tin 
cans about half the size of a small salmon 
tin, and all you have to do is to take out 
the contents and warm them. And there’s 
a man with three little tots himself who 
has a regular baby shop where you can 
buy anything a baby could possibly use, 
with a trained nurse all dressed up in a 
starchy white uniform just to wait on the 
customer !”’ 

“But what about the vitamins?” 


Ghoice and Quality 


ELL, if canned goods are properly 

put up you will have just as many 
vitamins as you would if you cooked the 
vegetables yourself—and sometimes more, 
because canners can get good fresh mate- 
rials and cook them more quickly. Long 
cooking is liable to injure or even destroy a 
very important vitamin that keeps babies 
from getting scurvy.” 

“Yes, I know. It is for that reason I 
give the baby orange juice every morning. 
It would be a nuisance to prepare orange 
juice every day on a trip. 

“You wouldn’t have to. You could use 
tomato juice, which has the same vitamins 
as orange juice. You can get strained to- 
matoes, all lovely and 
red, from the man who 





Here it is—two views; 
one as a bed and the 
other asaswing. He 
would be too cute for 
anything hung up 

in the back of your 
car” 

“Thatisn’t what 
troubles me; it is 
the food. I’ve been 
so careful of him 
since he was weaned, 
and he hasn’t had 
a single digestive up- 
set; with hot weather 





prepares the string beans 
and spinach and other 
things; or you can 
\ get clear strained 
3, tomato juice in tiny 
] bottles.” 
: “‘ Aren’t these foods 
& expensive?” 
“Not when you 
think of the work 
they’ll save, and 
what it will mean to 
the baby to have 
foods that are abso- 
lutely sterile and of 





and strange food he 
would surely get sick.” 





All the baby’s needs are provided for scientifically in these recent products. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Ay ne 5 Spectacular Recovery 





“Training season never found me in good shape,” 
writes Mr. de Fonge. His letter follows: 


Berkeley, Calif. 
“T HAVE ROWED on the Varsity crew here for three years. Plug- 
ginz away at a difficult engineering course all year, I was never in 
good shape when training began. And for several seasons, particularly 
at the height of training, I had a tendency towards indigestion and 
skin disorders. 

“T had read how members of other university teams were eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, so I decided to give it a try myself. Skeptical at 
first, I soon saw that its value had by no means been over-rated. 

“When in training for any strenuous sport, the body has to take in 
large quantities of food, which throws a great strain on the digestive 
system. I have found that a few cakes of Yeast each day keeps me in 
shape for a hard day’s grind and clears up my skin.” 


C. PeTer DE Jonce, JR. 


(BELOW) 


New York City 


“I AM ENGAGED IN WRITING a biography of the 
divine Sarah Bernhardt. All my life I had admired her. 
Finally in 1913 I met her, and later was asked to serve as 
her press representative, in which capacity I continued 
for a time. It was this contact which gave me the real ma- 
terial for my work. 

“My colossal and seemingly endless task is a terrific 
drain on my vitality. I find that eating several cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast every day fortifies me and gives me 
the needed stamina for my writing. I first learned of this 
practice from a young lady of the cast when I was on the 
road, acting in Shakespearian réles in other strenuous days. 

“Needless to say, I now eat Yeast regularly—I wouldn’t 
be without it for a single day!” 
Artuur W. Row 


Convinced Me” 


Cleveland, Ohio 


“My proficiency in sports would reach the 
point where I was becoming really interested 
in a game—when: something would happen. 
An attack of indigestion. A cold. Or a spell of 
headaches . . . Naturally I was discouraged 
and came to regard myself as too delicate for 
athletics. 


“The remarkable experience of a friend of 
mine converted me to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Practically given up as a hopeless case, my 
friend gained almost complete recovery after 
six months’ use of Yeast. 


“So I began eating it, three cakes daily, dis- 
solved in water. In a few months my indi- 
gestion had vanished and my complexion— 
formerly marred with embarrassing eruptions— 
had become remarkably clear. Now, when 
friends tell me how well I look, I say, ‘The 
credit belongs to Fleischmann’s Yeast.’ 


“No longer delicate, I am now playing 
tennis with real enthusiasm.”’ 
Lauretra BUEHNER 


Little Miss Helen Wright and her mother. Mrs. Wright says: 


Denver, Colo. 
“HAVING A LITTLE DAUGHTER with such a happy, sunny disposition 
is a genuine joy. My only worry was that for a while she suffered from con- 
stipation. At the suggestion of a friend I started giving her a cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast every day, dissolved in warm milk. 

“Later, she enjoyed eating it just plain, from the cake. The Yeast entirely 
overcame her trouble and she has since known nothing but perfect health. 
This year she entered school with a high average for her physical condition. 
But I still give her Yeast daily, as insurance for future years of health and 
happiness. 

“My husband and I, too, have a reputation among our friends as examples 
of excellent health. We attribute something of this—our freedom from colds, 
for example—to the fact that we follow my doctor’s advice and eat Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast as a preventive measure.” Mrs. Yate L. Wricut 








Miss Lauretra Bueuner, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Read her letter at left 


ENTLY, naturally, Fleischmann’s Yeast 

rouses the sluggish muscles of your large 
intestine, softens accumulated food wastes, 
speeds up elimination. The poisons of con- 
stipation no longer flood your system. As a 
result, your digestion improves, your old 
appetite returns. Your complexion, too— 
now clear, fresh—reflects your new-found vigor 


and health. 


To feel the way Nature meant you to 
feel, eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 


every day. 


You can get Fleischmann’s | Yeast 
from any grocer. Buy two or three days’ 
supply at a time and keep it in any cool, 
dry place. Also, write for a free copy of 
the latest booklet on Yeast in the diet. 
Address Health Research Dept. G-gg, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York City. 


Health you admire— 
this simple way: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals. Eat it just plain, or dissolved in water (hot 
or cold) or any other way you like. For stubborn 
constipation physicians recommend drinking one 
cake in a glass of hot water—not scalding—before 
each meal and before going to bed. And train 
yourself to form a regular daily habit. As you are 
benefited by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast you can 
gradually discontinue dangerous, habit-forming 
cathartics. 
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Too big for the nursery 





















































































































—not big enough for school 


They still need this care 
of baby days 


You don’t mean to let them be 
‘betwixt and between’’—these little 
pre-school children. Yet—the anx- 
ious supervision of nursery days is 

ast—the urgent routine of school 
al not yet begun. Little run-abouts 
often have a tendency to slip through 
the years from three to six. 


They’re not babies any more. How 
stoutly they’d deny it! But there’s 
one need of their babyhood that’s 
just as important as ever—the break- 
fast they start their busy little days 
with. 


Leading specialists in child health 
say that a hot, cooked cereal breakfast 
is all-important for these children’s 


FREE 





New, enlarged edition of ‘“‘The Im 
booklet of information on correct 


welfare. That upon this regular 
habit may depend their success in the 
lessons and the games of future school 
days. And for 31 years authorities 
have advised mothers to use one par- 
ticular hot, cooked cereal for this pur- 

ose. Cream of Wheat. They consider 
it ideal for the following reasons: 


1. It abounds in the energy-giving 
substances so necessary to seagec 
little minds and bodies for the 
coming years. 


2. Cream of Wheat is in simple, gran- 
ular form, easily handled by diges- 
tions not yet as grown-up as their 
owners feel. 


To give your children every chance, 
let there be no break in the hot, cooked 
cereal habit. Start using Cream of 
Wheat again today. All grocers have 
it. Send coupon below for free sample. 


rtant Business of Feeding Children” —a 
iet for children from infancy through high 


school. And, to make the older children want to eat a hot, cooked cereal breakfast, a wonder-work- 
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ing plan. All material free—colored posters, gold 
stars, badges, and a sample box of Cream of 
Wheat. Just mail cneent to Dept. B-25, Cream 
of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


© 1928, C. of W. Co. 
































(Continued from Page 42) 


uniform quality. If I had a baby I’d be 
tempted to use them very often, even at 
home. The family wouldn’t have to eat 
spinach or tomatoes just because the baby 
had to have some.” 

“‘Maybe I could get enough for two 
weeks—it’s certainly nicer to stop by the 
roadside than to trust to wayside inns. 
Sometimes you can get only chicken and 
waffles—then poor baby! But you haven’t 
solved the milk problem. How can you be 
sure of safe, fresh milk that will agree with 
the baby? The quality is apt to differ 
from place to place. If he got Jersey milk 
by any chance it might make him sick; 
it is too rich. And how could you keep it? 
Carrying ice is not very practical.” 

“I shouldn’t trust to getting milk along 
the way at all. Look here!’’ She opened a 
jar she had brought with her, disclosing a 
creamy-white powder. “I saw dry milk 
advertised and sent for a can. It’s real 
milk, with nothing out but the water. 
Come on, let’s mix some—they say it 
tastes exactly like fresh milk.’”’ So they 
went into the kitchen and took down an 
egg beater and a cup. Four level table- 
spoonfuls placed on top of the water were 
enough for a cupful. It took only a couple 
of minutes to beat it smooth. 

“Tt does taste all right, but I’ll try it on 
Jim tonight before giving it to the baby.”’ 

““They say doctors often recommend it 
for sick babies who can’t take fresh cow’s 
milk.” 

“Then it must be safe; I’ll let the baby 
get used to it right off, and on the trip his 
milk won’t ever vary. I could make up 
just enough for each feeding at the time.” 

“‘Some of the big ocean liners now take 
dry milk and reconstitute it as they need 
it. I should think it would be great to 
have for soups, sauces, cakes and other 
cooking, and for emergencies too!” 

Needless to say, Mr. Meriweather no- 
ticed no difference in his milk that evening. 
The camping problem was not yet solved, 
however. 

“I’ve struck another snag,” said Mrs. 
Meriweather to her neighbor a week 
later. “I took the baby to the doctor 
yesterday for his monthly inspection, and 
now he is to have a teaspoonful of finely 





ground liver at least twice a week. It will 
be bad enough to manage with the butcher 
close by, but I never could do it away 
from home.” 

“Oh, my dear, I am sure you can get it 
canned. Wait a minute and I’ll get the 
list.”” Ina trice she was back again. ‘‘Here 
it is—calves’-liver soup, with equal 
amounts of strained liver and vegetables.” 

“Good! That settles that! And I 
shan’t have to bother at all with liver in 
hot weather. And I’m going to have an 
emergency food shelf for the baby, just as 
I do for visitors. Then if the vegetables 
don’t come on time or the ice fails, baby 
can have his meal on schedule anyway.” 

“T can scarcely believe we are really go- 
ing,” said Mrs. Meriweather the evening 
before the exodus. “I never dreamed it 
could be done with a baby. But just look 
at his cunning kit! Wasn’t I lucky to find 
that small automobile lunch box just five 
inches deep? It holds the jars of food per- 
fectly, and although it is only fifteen 
inches long and eleven wide I have in it 
milk and vegetables for a whole week— 
two one-pound cans of asparagus, dried 
whole milk, a jar each of sifted peas, car- 
rots, spinach, tomatoes, calves’ liver, 
mixed vegetable soup—cereals in that 
too—and prune pulp. 

“‘The food supply for the second week is 
packed in another box. I have the can 
opener, tablespoon, teaspoon and knife in 
the holders in the cover, a tiny egg beater 
and enameled cup to mix the milk, a 
couple of feeding bottles and a bottle 
brush, a jar of washing soda for cleaning 
the feeding bottles, a bottle to hold the 
day’s supply of boiled water to drink, a 
container of canned heat and a tiny fold- 
ing stove, for preparing baby’s food with- 
out setting up the big one. Unboiled 
water isn’t safe for the baby, and with 
this little heater I can always boil it 
quickly; I’ll use it, too, to sterilize his 
food utensils. . But what have you 
got there?”’ 

“‘The very latest—dried milk wafers. 
Do taste one! There are three flavors— 
chocolate, orange and lemon. Now we 
grown-ups can eat milk—just imagine!” 

“Tastes just like candy! Please pass 
them after every meal. And now good- 
night—we want to be fresh for tomorrow!” 


C family, (sompany and Formal Dinners 


(Continued from Page 39) 


French dressing to which has been added 
Roquefort cheese or something of that 
nature, is the proper salad accompani- 
ment. And above all things, don’t serve a 
tomato or cucumber salad as a separate 
course when it would taste so good with 
the course where it really belongs—that is, 
the cucumbers with the fish, or the to- 
matoes with the roast. Unless it is ac- 
companied by wafers or toast or cheese, so 
that it becomes a real course in itself, the 
salad should never be served alone. In 
fact, it is a good idea to arrange all meals 
according to the Continental custom, link- 
ing the salad with the roast and the vege- 
tables with the entrées. 

“The dessert for the formal dinner,” 
Miss Shapleigh continued, ‘‘may consist 
of either one or two dishes, as preferred—a 
cold dessert followed by a frozen one, or 
either of them alone. For a single dessert, 
however, the frozen type is preferable; but 
in either case it should not be too rich and 
should be served only in the smallest por- 
tions. For if the last course is too heavy 
the entire meal is undone. After-dinner 
coffee, poured in small cups and accom- 
panied by sugar but no cream, should be 
served in the withdrawing-room—never 
at the table.” 

Such are the detailed rules for the formal 
dinner as explained by Miss Shapleigh. 
But it was the other, more general ones 
which this expert menu maker stressed 
even more emphatically. ‘Everything in 
a meal must blend with everything else,”’ 
she insisted. ‘‘No matter how good a dish 


is by itself, put with something else it may 
be better—or worse. There should never 
be too much of the same type of cooking in 
one menu; never more than one fried or 
baked or boiled thing at a time. Avoid 
the meal that is all one color. Boiled fish 
with white sauce, boiled potatoes, creamed 
onions and baked custard—all white and 
all wrong! Tomato sauce with the fish, 
fried potatoes instead of boiled, a fruit 
dessert instead of the custard—and behold 
a dinner better tasting and better looking 
both! Don’t put colors together that 
don’t blend, such as tomatoes and beets or 
tomatoes and carrots. If you blend your 
colors so they look well you needn’t worry 
about the vitamins. Nature seems to have 
taken care of that. 

“‘And,”’ Miss Shapleigh added emphati- 
cally, ‘‘there’s one thing I cannot stress 
too strongly: Taste everything you cook. 
It’s the only way to make a thing good. 
And by tasting I mean swallowing. By 
putting a thing merely on the tip of your 
tongue you don’t get its real flavor. It 
must go into the mouth beyond recall. 
And by swallowing, also, you clean the 
palate so it is free for the next tasting. No 
recipe can be absolutely definite. To make 
it just exactly right it must be tasted. 
Often a dish needs a teaspoonful of sugar, 
sometimes a little vinegar; but you can’t 
know that unless you taste it. To be 
a really good cook,” she concluded with a 
smile, “‘you must not only know how a 
thing should taste, but make sure that it 
tastes that way by tasting it.” 
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The beauty of bathroom fixtures, 
floors and walls depends upon 
keeping them clean and free from 
scratches. Old Dutch is perfect 
for porcelain and enamel and all 
glazed surfaces—it doesn't scratch. 
CraneCo., makers of fine sanitary fix- 
tures, use and recommend Old Dutch. 


Old Dutch safeguards your family with 


Nealthful Cloantiness 


and protects porcelain and enamel 








[a 


For your family’s protection, the bathroom should always be healthfully clean. After each using, 
clean the tub and washbow! with Old Dutch; this assures Healthful Cleanliness. Because, Old Dutch 
not only removes the visible dirt, but the often-dangerous invisible impurities as well. 


The remarkable efficiency of Old Dutch is due to its distinctive ingredient" Seismotite,”a natural 
cleanser. It is safest for all cleaning because it doesn’t scratch. There’s nothing else like it for keeping : 
porcelain and enamel clean and sparkling with its original lustre. d Dutc h 


Old Dutch contains no scratchy SS Avoid harsh, scratchy grit. This Cleanse! 
grit. This drawing of ahighly magni Bag drawing of a highly magnified gritty 

fied particle of Old Dutch illustrates particle shows how grit scratches. 

how the particles erase the dirt by a clean Scratches not only mar the beauty of surfaces, 

sweep without scratching. Old Dutch Cleanser but are lodging places for dirt and impurities. 

removes the dirt—not the surface. There is no scratchy grit in Old Dutch. 


Use Old Dutch—the safe, sure way to keep things clean and sparkling 
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You ea 


n't say ‘no 


to Nature and 
get away with it! 


L foro Nature equipped mankind 
with teeth, she designed those 
teeth for hard work—and plenty of it. 
And for hundreds of centuries, while 
primitive man was taking his food 
pretty much as he found it, nothing 
went wrong with Nature’s plan. Teeth 
stayed by their owners—giving no 
trouble at all—until their owners fi- 


nally had no further use for them. 


How different today, when increas- 
ing civilization and luxury have led 
to the excessive use of over-milled, 
over-refined and over-cooked foods! 
Teeth have ceased to work. Man is 
consistently disobeying Nature’s law 
—and he is paying a bitter penalty! 
You can’t say “no” to Nature and get 


away with it. 


We'll never get away with it! 


Dentists— working desperately to 
overcome a nation’s increasing dental 
ills with all the means that science 
has placed at their command—warn 
us that the penalty for lazy.teeth must 
always be paid. They urge us to safe- 
guard the health of our teeth—so 
important to the health of our whole 
body—by eating at every meal some 
food that requires thorough chewing. 


Ask your own dentist about this. 
He will give you a list of the foods 
he considers most valuable for prop- 
erly exercising teeth and gums. It is 
very probable that Grape-Nuts will 
have an important place on his list 
—for dentists all over the country 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which in- 
clude also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s 
Bran Chocolate. 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 











recommend this delicious food as an 
aid to better teeth. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and 
malted barley. In form and flavor it 
is unique—small golden kernels, with 
an enticing nut-like taste and a char- 
acteristic, ever-so-tempting crispness 
that makes you want to chew. You 


will chew Grape-Nuts thoroughly and 


enjoy chewing it. That’s the secret of 


its fame among dentists. 


Here’s nourishment 
for teeth, too! 


In addition to its value as a crisp 
food, Grape-Nuts helps to build sound 
teeth by contributing elements the 
body requires every day for proper 
nutrition. Phosphorus for teeth and 
bones. Iron for the blood. Proteins 
for muscle and body-building. 
Dextrins, maltose and other carbohy- 
drates for heat and energy. And the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of ap- |: 
petite ... Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced 
ration. And it is made particularly 
easy to digest by the special baking 
process that prepares it for your table. 

Give Grape-Nuts a place on your 


menus! Your grocer sells it, of course. 
Perhaps you would like to accept the 


following offer: 


Free! Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and an authoritative booklet— 


“Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them.” 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





3 G.—L. H. J. 6-28 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of 
Grape-Nuts, together with the booklet, ‘Civil- 
ized Teeth and How to Prevent Them.”’ 











In Canada, address Canadian Postum Co., Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 























Gypsy Jams and Jellies 


By Orca CLaRK 








psa") HERE comes a tantalizing fra- 
Vex fier! grance from the fields, enticing 
GA Wess) us togoberry picking. Itisnone 
Prey kiae| other than that of the inimitable 

iat) wild strawberry, the first breath 
of summer romance. Now is the time to 
play out-of-doors, and the roads become 
alive with motorists. Into our automo- 
biles we clamber to revisit the old haunts 
and explore new or forgotten country 
roads, in gypsylike fashion seeking bright 
sunshine and an annual plunder of wild 
flowers and berries from this roadside and 
that abandoned field or hedgerow. 

Such a fragrantly flavored, unsophisti- 
cated little berry as the wild strawberry 
puts the cultivated strawberries to shame 
and makes them seem like imitation fruits. 
The wild strawberry is first of all and best 
of all! The sweetest berries ripen in the 
sun! On sunny hillsides, deep down and 
close to the warm sandy soil, or next to 
sun-blazed rocks—are the places where we 
look for the prize berries. But the season 
for this berry is quite elusively short, so 
we gather our wild berries while we may 
in order to recapture the first fine careless 
rapture of these or the gay gypsy romance 
of June days spent in the open. Nothing 
is so rare as a day in June. But looking 
ahead, there may bea day in January with 
the memory of that picturesque June day 
revived in wild-strawberry jam for tea. 


WILD STRAWBERRY JAM is a whole-fruit 
jam. Use four and a half cupfuls of hulled 
berries, shaking them well into the cup as 
you measure. Put into a large preserving 
kettle in layers between sugar, using seven 
cupfuls and adding the juice of a lemon. 
Let stand overnight, and in the morning 
boil rapidly for five minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from the fire, stir in half 
a cupful of extracted pectin, skim and pour 
into sterilized containers. Cool before 
pouring on a thin film of paraffin to cover 
the jelly, making certain that the paraffin 
adheres to the sides of the glass. Then 
cover and label before storing in a cool 
dark place. 

Lacking enough wild berries to do full 
honors, pineapple and wild strawberries 
make a perfect flavor blend. 


PINEAPPLE AND WILD STRAWBERRY 
JAM. Mix two cupfuls of finely chopped 
fresh pineapple with an equal amount of 
wild strawberries and seven cupfuls of 
sugar. Boil three minutes, stirring con- 
stantly, then take from the fire and stir in 
half a cupful of extracted pectin, skim and 
store as any jam or jelly. 

Following the strawberry season comes 
a lull before we look for division of popular 
fancy among the delicately flavored rasp- 
berry, the royal elderberry, the polished, 
dark-pearled huckleberry and the richly 
tart beach plum. 


WILD BLACK RASPBERRY JELLY. Boil 
the washed and hulled raspberries rapidly 
for ten minutes, with just enough water 
to show through the top layer; then mash 
the fruit thoroughly and drip through a 
jelly bag. Measure the juice, boil rapidly 
for about six minutes and stir in three- 
quarters of a cupful of sugar to each one 
of juice. Boil the sirup until two drops 
fall at the same time from the long edge of 
a cold silver spoon—which is an excellent 
jelly test for all sirups. Then seal and 
store as previously directed. 


BLACK RASPBERRY JAM may be made 
from the remaining pulp. Use three- 
quarters as much sugar as pulp and cook 
fifteen minutes, stirring constantly; then 
seal in sterilized glasses. 


WILD RED RASPBERRY JELLY. Prepare 
the same as wild black raspberry jelly 
except to use equal parts of sugar and 
juice and after the boiling point has been 
reached add six tablespoonfuls of pectin 
to each cup of juice. Boil the sirup about 
fifteen minutes or until the jelly test is 
reached and store as previously directed. 


HUCKLEBERRY JELLY. Wash and cover 
the berries with water and boil ten minutes. 
Mash and drip thoroughly, then measure 
the juice and boil again for ten minutes. 
Stir in three-quarters cupful of sugar for 
each cupful of juice and cook until the 
jelly test is reached, which requires about 
twenty minutes to each quart of jelly. 


ELDERBERRY JELLY. Cover the berries 
with water, after stemming and washing 
them; boil ten minutes, then mash and 
drain. Bring the juice to the boiling point 
and add.one cupful of sugar to each of juice 
and boil until the jelly test is reached, 
then seal and store. 


BEACH PLUM JELLY. Boil the berries 
ten minutes in water to cover, then loosen 
the pulp from the seeds with a large spoon 
and drain. Measure the juice and bring to 
the boiling point and for each cupful add 
one of sugar. In about fifteen minutes the 
sirup will reach the jelly test. 

Distinguished jellies are always in de- 
mand and the flavorsome fall fruits and 
berries are ever so gamy for jelly pur- 
poses. Their colors, too, make them ap- 
petizing attributes to a meal. 

Besides, wild berries and fruits offer us 
the rare opportunity to make something 
delicious out of nothing. Many go to 
waste every year, because they are too 
perishable to be shipped to markets. But 
once having pursued the tang of the wild 
berry, one is not likely to forget it; wild 
fruits and wild-fruit jams and jellies are 
as appealing as wild flowers. Once a wild- 
berry picker, always one. 
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Take “29 seconds readin g ume 
to discover this extra helper | 
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But other dirt clings tight—for instance, on edges of cuffs and collars. 
That’s the greasy dirt. You must break its grip to get it out. 





Qne way to break its grip is to rub ...rub... rub until it’s loosened. 





But the easy way is to use this extra help Fels-Naptha, which is good golden soap with 
LS 
plenty of naptha worked into it by the exclusive Fels-Naptha process. Naptha is the safe, gentle 


cleaner used to cut grease in “dry cleaning”. The naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens the stubborn dirt. 





Grocers like to sell Fels-Naptha because they know it does all we say it will. Try it and see. 
Try it for weekly housecleaning, too. ee aE a ee eek 
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THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


© 1928, Fels & Co. 


A letter from 
Miss Neva Lamb of 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Dear Sirs: 


When I was a little girl we chil- 
dren argued and joked over choking 
on tooth-powders, and eating tooth- 
paste. When Mother learned about 
Pebeco Tooth Paste, she bought 
that kind for us all to use. It did not 
taste like candy, or gum, but we 
liked the wholesome, salty taste. 

Ever since then, for twenty years, 
I have used Pebeco. I like it be- 
cause it cleans thoroughly, and 
leaves a fresh, cool taste; and be- 
cause it keeps my mouth and gums 
healthy; and because it keeps the 
mouth glands young. 

I am now twenty-six years old. I 
have good, sound, white teeth, that 
are much admired. Last July, I 
went to a dentist for the first time 
in my life. My teeth had no cavi- 
ties—are 100% sound. 


(Signed) Neva Lams 
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You smile 
with gay assurance 


Your mouth 
sweet 77 7 
your teeth 
sparkling 


He” delightful to know that 
your teeth are white and 
healthy, your breath sweet! 

The special salt in Pebeco gives 
you that joyous assurance. For it 
summons the mouth fluids. They 
bathe the teeth, between the teeth, 
the whole mouth. Food acids 
which cause decay and bad breath 
are briskly neutralized. 

A famous physician found that 
the chief cause of tooth trouble 
was a slowing up of these useful 
mouth fluids. He developed 
Pebeco’s formula to keep them 
active. 

Discover for yourself how 
healthy Pebeco keeps your mouth 
and how white and sparkling your 
teeth. The good-morning feel- 
ing Pebeco gives your mouth 
starts the day gayly and lasts for 
hours. The bedtime brushing pro- 
tects your teeth for the night. 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole 
distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J. Distributed in Canada by 
Lehn & Fink {Canada} Limited. 


Free Offer: 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 





the mouth 
young .. 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-39, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. 
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We Test Our Readers Recipes 


Here are Suitable Summer Suggestions 


Noodle Casserole 


om ar OODLES cooked with veal broth 
fa; make a most economical and 
enjoyable one-dish meal which 
Fetes ‘| has given me quite a local repu- 
ean %) tation. Stir a six-ounce pack- 
age of fine noodles into about six cupfuls 
of the boiling veal broth. Add a hard- 
cooked egg, sliced, and a quarter cupful of 
sliced stuffed olives, and cook until the 
noodles are tender—about twenty minutes. 
Pour into a buttered casserole without 
draining, as there will be just broth enough 
for sauce remaining. Sprinkle with grated 
cheese and brown in a hot oven. 
Mrs. M. R. H., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Gheese Pudding 


Slices of Buttered Bread 114 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
3 Eggs 1 Teaspoonful of 
1% Cupfuls of Thin 


Mustard 
ream Few Grains of 
1 Pound of American 
Cheese 


Cayenne 


IX together the slightly beaten eggs, 

the cream, grated cheese and season- 
ings. Pour into a buttered baking dish 
lined with the bread, cut into strips of serv- 
ing size and arranged with the edges 
touching. Bake thirty minutes in a mod- 
erate oven—400° F. This makes a delicious 
luncheon or supper combination with a 
green salad, rolls and coffee. 

Mrs. H. B., Owosso, Michigan. 


Gucumber Jelly Salad 


¥% Clove of Garlic 
1 Bouillon Cube 


2 Cupfuls of Water 


¥ Cupful of Diced 
Celery 134 Tablespoonfuls of 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt Gelatin 
14, Teaspoonful of Black 2 Teepcentuls of 


epee ater 

\ Cupful of Vinegar 4 Medium-Sized 

Dash of Tabasco Sauce Cucumbers 

1 Medium-Sized Onion 

DD to the water, the celery and sea- 
sonings, the onion, thinly sliced, and 
the garlic finely minced. Cover and cook 
gently for fifteen minutes. Strain and to 
the two cupfuls of liquid that should re- 
main add the bouillon cube and the gelatin 
soaked in cold water. 
In the meantime, 


Delicious String-Bean Salad 


UT three-quarters of a pound of string 
beans diagonally into long thin slices. 
Cover with boiling water and, when done, 
drain, cool and mix with one cupful of finely 
chopped cucumber, two thinly sliced green 
onions, and well-seasoned mayonnaise. 
Mrs. G. A. E., Morro Bay, California. 


Peanut Muffins 


2 Cupfuls of Pastry 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
lour 44 Cupful of Peanut 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- Butter 
ing Powder 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
¥% Cupful of Granulated Shortening 
Sugar 1 Cupful of Milk 


IX and sift the flour, baking powder, 
sugar and salt, cut in the peanut but- 
ter with the shortening and toss together 
with the milk. Bake in well-oiled muffin 
tins in a hot oven—450° F.—for about 
twenty minutes. Serve hot with asalad, for 
the main course ofa light summer luncheon. 
H. A. S., El Reno, Oklahoma. 


«Molasses Biscuit 
2% Cutie of Pastry 
lour 
% Teaspoonful of Soda 


Speck of Nutmeg 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Shortening 
144 Teaspoonful of Salt % Cupful of Butter- 

4% Teaspoonful of Ginger mi 
¥ Teaspoonful of 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cinnamon Molasses 


IX and sift the dry ingredients, cut in 

the shortening and add a mixture of 
the molasses and buttermilk. Pat half an 
inch thick, shape with a small cutter and 
bake on a buttered baking sheet in a hot 
oven—450° F.—for ten minutes. These 
are a pleasing change for an accompani- 
ment to afternoon tea and should be served 
hot with butter or butter and marmalade. 

M. B., Ellershouse, Nova Scotia. 


Honey Ice Gream 
1 Tablespoonful of 234 Cupfuls of Scalded 
rnstarch Milk 
Y{ Cupful of Cold 2 Eg 
Milk 


gs 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Honey 


LEND the corn- 
starch smoothly 





pare the cucumbers 
and put them 
through a food chop- 
per. When the gela- 
tin mixture starts to 
set, add a cupful of 
the cucumber pulp 
drained from the 
juice and chill in in- 
dividual molds. 
Serve on water cress 
garnished with may- 
onnaise. 
Miss M. E. B., 
Louisville, Ky. 





eAnnouncement 


of ARE now ready 

to buy a larger num- 
ber of our readers’ recipes. 
Submit your unusual 
family favorites that would 
be interesting to other 
parts of the country and 
are yet unpublished. 


with one-quarter 
cupful of cold milk, 
add the scalded milk, 
stir until thickened, 
and cook in a double 
boiler for fifteen 
minutes; after that 
mix gradually into 
the well- beaten 
eggs and add the salt 
and honey. Cool 
and freeze in the 
usual way. 
Mrs. H. B., 
Owosso, Michigan. 
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Illustrious New Chrysler ‘‘72” Sport Roadster Bi tn 
(with rumble seat) $1595 
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A MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CAR FOR WOMEN TO DRIVE 


TS inall, thereisnocar so delightful And it is so quiet too. It rides so com- 
as a Chrysler for a woman to drive. fortably on the long, flexible springs of 
Because Chrysler from the very begin- highest grade steels. 
ning designed a car with feminine needs 


ge. ny And when it comes to parking, its com- 


pactness and its ease of steering make 


Chrysler cars are built throughout OE A AE EES, 
skilfully and so carefully that not only P automatically simple. 


are they easy to operate but they free Chrysler's self-equalizing hydraulic four- 
the driver from any suggestion of me- wheel brakes give positive surety of 
chanical annoyance. control. 


A Chrysler performs so smoothly, so Small wonder then that Chrysler num- 
easily, that there is not the least sense of bers among its hundreds of thousands of 
exertion for the woman who drives. It owners so many women who have been 
handles so deftly that traffic tangles un- won to automobiling by the supreme 
ravel themselves. ease which only Chrysler gives them. 


(Shrysler 


ee a er he me ee eee 
PRICED FROM $670 TO $3495 
F. O. B. DETROIT 
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OR breakfast—a heaping bowl of golden, crisp 


Post Toasties with milk or cream! 


It’s the wake-up food! Rich in energy—and quick 
to release that energy to the body because it’s so 
easv to digest. 

Children love these crunchy-crisp, golden flakes. 


Growing bodies need the energy which this wake- 
up food supplies. 


And so convenient to serve! No cooking, no prep- 
aration. Just shower Post Toasties from the package 
into the bowl and serve with milk or cream. 


June, 1928 


Made from the hearts of carefully selected 
white corn, Post Toasties has the true corn flavor. 


Try Post Toasties with fresh fruits or berries 
for lunch. The combination is delicious, ideal 
for hot weather. 


Be sure you get genuine Post Toasties in the 
red and yellow package. It’s the wake-up food! 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Makers of Post Health Products: Grape-Nuts, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, Instant Postum, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 


POST TOASTIES 


ainsi THE WAKE-UP FOOD 
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To an ice-cream mix- 
ture, add more color- 
ing and flavoring than 
are really desirable. 
This is necessary to al- 
low for the loss of their 
intensity in freezing. 


Before filling the 
freezer, washand scald 
it thoroughly and fit 
the parts together to be 
sure it works properly, 
and chill the mixture 
before freezing, espe- 
cially if a cooked one. 


CRSP EIN eT et 




















Fill the freezer can barely two-thirds 
full, as ice cream increases in volume 
about 33 percent. The exact amount of 
expansion depends not only upon the 
amount of air beaten in, but upon the 
proportion of ice to salt. If too much 
salt is used the freezing will be too 
rapid, and the finished product will 
| have a coarse texture and will lack the 
| velvety smoothness so highly desirable. 
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Either ice or ice cream can be slipped from the can and served family style at the table. 


Ke (ream at tts Best 
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Use any coarse ice-cream salt and have the ice very fine and in pieces 
of uniform size. Latest experimentation shows that 1 part of salt 
to 8 of ice by measure is the best proportion to use for homemade ice 
cream. Fill the freezer one-third full of ice before adding any salt, 
then sprinkle it on in alternate layers. This saves much salt, for other- 
wise it would soon fall to the bottom of the freezer and remain unused. 


While freezing, keep well 
covered with salt and ice and 
allow the water to drain off. 
Have standing at a com- 
fortable height and turn the 
crank steadily throughout. 





For fresh-fruit ice cream, sweeten and 
crush the well-ripened fruit and let it 
stand in a warm place until the sugar 
is thoroughly dissolved, but do not 
hasten by cooking. Add to the cream 
when it is about half frozen so that 
the fruit will not settle to the bottom. 








The flavor of ice cream is greatly improved by the 
ripening that takes place when it is packed and al- 
lowed to stand several hours before serving. To 
pack, remove the dasher, press the cream down 
Jirmly in the can,and replace the top with a cork fitted 
into the hole. The proportion of salt and ice to use 
in packing depends somewhat upon the size of the 
freezer. But for home use, 4 parts of ice to 1 of salt 
is recommended for ice cream, and 8 parts of ice tol 
of salt for water ices to maintain the best consistency. 


The subtle art 
of variety 





Yo it comes to serving good 
things to eat—and winning 
praise for them—even though the oc- 
casion be quite informal, the experi- 
enced hostess calls into play the 
subtle art of variety. Something new. 
Something different. New combina- 
tions of ingredients. New blends of 
flavors. 


And thousands of women should 
know—where only dozens now do— 
what tempting variety, what entirely 
new blended flavors can be secured 
from Beech-Nut Peanut Butter when 
used with other ingredients. There 
are, first of all, wide varieties of 
dainty sandwich combinations. 
Beech-Nut with other fillers. Made 
with brown bread as well as white— 
with raisin or nut bread—each cut to 
fancy shapes. Celery stuffed with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter and then 
rolled in a blanket of thin-sliced 
bread. Dates or olives stuffed with 
this same golden goodness. 


Such unusual flavor combinations 
you'll find if you only try it. We'll 
help you if you’ll write for recipes to 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 




















To be Mary Queen of Scots or Helen of Troy for one ~~ 
evening—to have life move to music, and hold romance 
within one’s hands—need it atu be make-believe? 
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en you face sunlight ~ instead of 
moonlight ~ what of beauty. then ? 


Kindly cosmetics under soft lights or a 
friendly moon can lend romantic loveliness. 
But daylight and sunlight persist in coming 
to test romance and beauty. So isn’t it true 
that one’s everyday complexion must be—not 
masked in decorative mystery—but genuinely 
charming? 


There must be fineness beneath 


A skin that is naturally clear, silken and 
fresh is lovely morning, noon and night. 
Cosmetics may heighten its beauty, for its 
petal-like texture takes them well. 


But fineness and smoothness must come from 
more fundamental things. From health—the 
right diet, fresh air and enough sleep. And 
from proper outside care, that aids natural 
bloom and beauty. 


And what is the proper outside care? What 
authority may best answer this important 
question? Isn’t he the dermatologist—the 
physician who has specialized in the care of 
the skin, with no jars and packages to sell? 


This physician says first of all that there is 
a great deal of misinformation abroad about 
complexions. Millions of dollars are spent 
every year upon ‘‘skin-foods,’’ mysterious 
lotions and other so-called skin treatments 








What physicians say about 
complexion care 


The first requisite for a good complexion is health. 
A rational diet with plenty of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables and eight glasses of water a day are more 
beautifying than any cosmetic. 

The second requisite for a good complexion is 
cleanliness. A pure soap performs an invaluable service 
in keeping the skin clean. The qualities essential in 
a toilet soap are purity and mildness. 

For oily skins, the following procedure each night 
will be helpful: First use a pure cold cream. This 
softens dust and make-up. Wipe it off. Then use hot 
water and a pure soap, cleansing the skin vigorously, 
removing all the cream. Rinse with cold water. 

For dry skins: Avoid too-hot water or lotions 
containing alcohol. Use only a pure, mild soap. At 
night, after washing the face, rub in a little pure cold 
cream. Protect a dry skin from sun and wink: as much 
as possible. 

cases of serious skin troubles, a physician should 
be consulted. 








which actually cannot perform half the 
promises they make, and many of which 
actually harm the average skin. 


Complexions need care, but far simpler care 
than is sometimes considered necessary, says 
the doctor. 


Indeed, all they need is to be kept as clean 
as possible and, if they tend to dryness, to be 
gently softened. 


They need to be kept clean with a pure 
soap—as pure as Ivory Soap! 


‘With a healthy skin of normal resistance,” 
says Dr. William Allen Pusey, dermatologist 
and former head of the American Medical 
Association, in his book on the care of the 
skin, ‘‘the only care needed for the face is to 
keep it clean and to protect it from damaging 
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To meet the challenge of 
daylight and sunlight, 
complexions must be nat- 
urally fine and petal- 
smooth. To keep them so, 
doctors say simple care is 
best and safest. 
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influences. The way to keep the face clean is 
to wash it, sometimes with a soap and water, 
sometimes with water alone.” 


Since you must rely upon your soap to ac- 
complish so much, it must be the very finest 
soap you can buy. It must be pure and 
thorough and gentle. 


What makes a “beauty soap’’? 


Ivory, for example, is as nearly perfect a 
beauty soap as you can buy. It is so pure that 
it keeps the skin of millions of babies—the 
finest, loveliest skin in the world—smooth 
and unfretted. It gives an exquisitely soft 
lather which bubbles gently against your face, 
works quickly down into every tiny pore, 
where it cleanses safely and thoroughly. It 


gives the kind of simple cleansing which frees 
all the pores from accumulated dust and waste 
so that they can do their own beautifying. 


A “beauty shop’ in your skin 


The cleansing is vitally important. For in 
your marvelous skin itself you have natural 
beautifiers all ready and willing to work for 
you. Tiny glands are constantly compound- 
ing moisture and oil to keep your skin soft 
and smooth—éf you let them. 


But these little beautifiers must be kept free 
to do their work, and only soap and water 
can do this. (Cleansing cream will soften 
and remove the surface powder and the dirt, 
but soap-and-water are necessary for deep, 
thorough cleansing. And unless washed off, 


cream will add to the troubles of the oily skin.) 


A good Ivory washing once or twice a day 
is a safe and sure path to the beauty that 
belongs to every healthy skin when kept 
safely clean. Ivory is recommended by phy- 
sicians and dermatologists for this purpose be- 
cause they know that there is no finer, purer 
soap at any price. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Free: A little book on charm 


What kind of care for different complexions? 
Figures? Hair? The ‘‘why”’ of wrinkles. 
Which cosmetics for different skins? A dainty 
little book—On the Art of Being Charming— 
answers many questions like these and is free. 
Send a post card to Winifred S. Carter, Depart- 
ment 7-FF, P. O. Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP 





99 *V/100% Pure 


---kind to everything it touches 





CENA Sores 
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cake-makers 


_..take heart ! 
Heres an Angel Food 


that wont go wrong 


and a Gold Cake 
that will prove your 


suceess wasn't luchK 





SWANS DOWN ANGEL FOOD 


1 cup sifted Swans Down 34 teaspoon cream of tartar 

Cake Flour 114 cups sifted fine granulated 
1 cupegg whites(8 to 10 eggs) sugar 
4 teaspoon salt 34 teaspoon vanilla 

¥% teaspoon almond extract 

Sift flour once, measure, and sift four more times. Beat egg whites and 
salt on large platter with flat wire whip. When foamy, add cream of 
tartar. Continue beating until eggs are stiff enough to hold up in peaks, 
but not dry. Fold in sugar, two tablespoons at a time. Fold in flour 
the same way; then flavoring. Pour batter into ungreased Angel Food 
pan and bake at least one hour in very slow oven. Begin at 275° F., 
and after 30 minutes increase heat slightly (325° F.). Remove from 
oven and invert pan for one hour, or until cold. 


GOLD CAKE 
21% cups sifted Swans Down 114 cups sugar 
Cake Flour 8 egg yolks, beaten light 
4 teaspoons baking powder 14 teaspoon lemon 
34 cup butter or other extract 
shortening 34 cup milk 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and sift together three 
more times. Cream shortening thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and 


2 ai , 3 pee cream together until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks and beat well. Add 
* WO famous cakes—and when they are good, they are very, very good. , extract. Add sifted flour and baking powder, alternately with milk, a 


ai ’ fash , 8 1h bee” small amountat a time. Beat after each addition until smooth. Bake in 
2 And when they aren t good! that’s when ou count the cost and shake 4 C layers in moderate oven (325° F.) 25 minutes. Makes three 9-inch layers. 
e your head regretfully . . . . But you needn’t be afraid to make Angel 


Food and Gold Cake the Swans Down way. Use the yolks of the eggs MAPLE WALNUT FROSTING 

left from the Angel Food to make the Gold Cake. Follow the directions % 2 egg whites 5 tablespoons water 

given here—exactly—and see what a glorious success you. have! = 24 cups brown sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
The secret, you see, is Swans Down itself. Because it is made especially for cakes f 1 cup walnut meats, chopped 


and pastry—because it is 27 times as fine as bread flour—you can depend upon Swans \ Put egg whites, sugar, and water in top of double boiler. Beat with 


“pees rotary egg beater until thoroughly mixed. Place over rapidly boiling 
Down Cake Flour to make your Angel Food and Gold Cake perfect! water, beat constantly, and cook for 7 minutes or until frosting will 
stand in peaks. Remove from fire, add vanilla, and beat until thick 
° ° e e ° enough to spread. Put poms sayert and on top ag sides of cake. 
Valuable aids to better, easier cake-making are included in this Cake Set—a bargain! ind Ree ete oe ee en eerie CRON Ap 
7 


For just what it costs us—$1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, including i. j 1 
U. S. Possessions)—we will send the kind of cake set we use in our own kitchens. aa uae i ? be 2 8s +a ¥ aL 
r IAS el i AN J ad iad as 


Set consists of: Set aluminum measuring spoons; Wooden slotted mixing spoon; Wire 
CK THE ARTICLES YOU WAN 


cake tester; Aluminum measuring cup; Steel spatula; Heavy square cake pan (tin); 


ADs ggg ing ig. 5 icing ite 


Be, 
Ee 
7 b 3 
3 z 
_ 
ie 


Patent angel food pan (tin); Sample package of Swans Down Cake Flour; Copy of recipe 
booklet, ‘Cake Secrets’’. If not entirely satisfied with set, you may return it, carrying 
charges prepaid, and your money will be promptly el wl (‘Cake Secrets’’ is the 
only item sold separately. The price is 10c.) An oven thermometer is essential to per- 
fect baking. We can now supply you with a standard thermometer, postage prepaid. 
Send $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, including 
U. S. Possessions). 


| 
4 


IcGLeHEART Brotuers, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. L.H.J. 6-28 


CO Please send me Swans Down Cake Set, for which I enclose $1.00 ($1.25 
at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, including U. S. 
Possessions ). 

C1) Please send me oven thermometer, for which I enclose $1.00 ($1.25 at 
Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, including U. S. Pos- 
sessions). 


CO Please send me a separate copy of ‘Cake Secrets’, for which I enclose 10c. 
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The young woman caught her breath 


angrily. ‘‘Go away!” she said. “Get 
out!’”’ There was a huskiness in her voice 
reminiscent of the little girl, an unmusical 
yet not unpleasing intensity of emphasis. 

But as she waited for the door of the 
Cameron apartment to be opened, antici- 
pation took hold of Nancy Morrow; it 
proclaimed itself in her heightened color, 
in the tremulous softness of her mouth, 
the lustrous excitement of her wide eyes. 
Mrs. Cameron was in the nursery, the 
maid told her. 

Sybil looked up over her baby’s bald 
head and stared as Nancy appeared on the 
threshold. 


‘““Why, Nance!” she exclaimed, in 
funny, soft surprise. 
““What?” Sybil was looking at her 


curiously. ‘‘Whassa matter?’ Nancy de- 
manded, in a sort of husky trepidation. 

Sybil laughed. ““Why—nothing. 
You ” Her expression was odd, be- 
wildered. ‘“‘I guess it’s just that you look 
so lovely!” 

“Well, I like that!” Nancy flung off 
her wrap and crossed to Sybil and the 
baby. ‘‘D’you think it’s nice to be so 
darn surprised about it? Let me hold 
him, Syb.” 

Sybil relinquished her son, but she con- 
tinued to regard Nancy with a sort of 
amused wonder. What had happened to 
the girl? 

**Hey, Syb!” The elder Patrick’s voice 
preceded him into the room. “‘Is the heir 
bedded down yet?” 





YBIL was turning back the soft blan- 
kets of the crib; Nancy Morrow, mur- 
muring inane epithets against a baby neck, 
looked up full into the brown eyes of 
André de Richemont. 

“*H’lo, Nance!” said Pat. ‘“‘Didn’t 
hear you come in. Syb, this is André. 
My wife, André, who says her French is 
worse than mine. Pas possible, huh?” 

The baby had found the thin gold chain 
about Nancy’s neck and was trying, with 
fat, puppylike paws, to gather it into his 
toothless mouth. Sybil took him from 
Nancy’s stiffened arms, while Pat ex- 
plained to André, “‘ Voicz your interpreter, 
mon vieux. Miss Morrow, the walking 
French-English dictionary—Monsieur de 
Richemont. Nancy, say a nice big word 
in French!” 

**How do you do?” said Nancy, in per- 
fect if barely audible English. 

“*Mademoiselle.”” He bowed beauti- 
fully over her hand. 

“Pretty fine baby, André?” Pat was 
demanding. ‘‘ Bon gosse, huh? Sybactually 
thinks that some people may not be as in- 
terested in my son as Iam!”’ he explained. 
“Come on, we’ll go in the living room and 
leave him to his mother. Coming, Nance?”’ 

A ridiculous wave of shyness had swept 
over Nancy Morrow. André was stand- 
ing aside for her to pass; she cast a swift, 
almost panicky glance at Sybil, flushed at 
the elder girl’s unconcealed amusement, 
and scurried into the hall. 

“*Mademoiselle has lived in France?” 
he asked her politely. 

“IT went to school there. I—where do 
you come from, monsieur?” He told her, 
and she shook her brown head in lying 
unrecognition of the name. ‘“‘This is your 
first trip to America?” 


IS voice was grave and low. “Yes. I 
have always wanted to come here. 
Since I was a boy.” 

““You’ve known many Americans?” 

“Not many.” He smiled, and before his 
smile the gentle gravity of his face became 
like something she had seen a long time 
ago. It transformed him, giving him a 
sudden gay, faunlike quality that made 
her wonder if his ears were pointed. They 
were, 

Sybil joined them, smiling at her guest 
as though so to make up for her deficien- 
cles in language. 

“We should really begin making André 
speak English,” said Pat. ‘‘He’s learned 
the business already. Charvet, who’s in 
charge of the import department, says 


The Wishing ‘Ring 


(Continued from Page 27) 


he’s already up on everything that a young 
silk merchant should know.”’ 

“My Engleesh,’”’ said André, demon- 
strating, “is wat you call—bum!” He 
was a faun, thought Nancy, as his mouth 
curled into a delighted smile at Sybil’s slow 
laughter, and his dark eyes turned to her 
again. He continued, still smiling, “Sank 
you—’ow do you do—all right—I lov’, you 
lov’, ’e lov’!”” The smile became a grin, 
directed at Nancy Morrow. ‘One learns 
the essentials, does one not, mademoi- 
selle?”’ 

It was not because André de Richemont 
was dull that the four of them went out 
later to dance. 


AT was busy with the waiter, and 
Nancy sat watching while André and 
Sybil moved about the crowded floor. 
André moved as 
though the music 


““Oh, Nancy, you’re going to stay the 
night with us,” Sybil protested. 

“And miss my morning ride? Fat 
chance! Besides, I haven’t brought an- 
other dress.” 

André had listened politely, as he always 
listened to their English. ‘‘Fat chance!” 
he repeated, grinning. And added, witha 
swift intensity, in French, ‘‘You ride 
horseback, mademoiselle?”’ 

’ Nancy started. How had he under- 
stood that? And why did he ask? ‘“‘ Yes,” 
she answered shortly, almost rudely. Then 
she laughed. ‘I might introduce M. de 
Richemont to the sometimes American 
custom of being escorted home by a young 
lady!”’ she told Sybil. “I can drop him off 
in the roadster if it’s out of your way, Syb.” 

They taxied to the apartment house 
where her car waited; André stepped in 
beside her. 
André de Riche- 





flowed in his 
veins, insepara- 
ble from his 
blood. | 

*“Nice lad, | 


Whimper Low 


mont, beside her 
‘in her roadster! 
It was like a 
dream, this fan- 
tastic welding of 


isn’t he?’’ Pat tand t! 
ceaiued. OO hong By RutH Woo .tey Laws lias arti 
ing her eyes. oe Oo FOV 
‘“‘Awfully IND awhippin’ bi drive a 
nice!’’ Nancy Ok) ong ee ae car?”’ she asked. 
eed, and then . 4 . He nodded 
sd if her Whimper low — whimper low! ‘But I prefer 
tae had been Child a-cuddlin’ on ma knees wecmea** Mike 


too fervent. ‘‘Is 
he going to stay 
over here, Pat?”’ 
He nodded. | 

**Indefinitely, I | 
guess; nothing 
much for him in 
France. His 
father’s been 
dead since he 
was a baby— 
mother’s holding 
down the fort. 
You know, one 
of those seven- 
teenth-century 
chateaux so 
beautiful it takes 
your breath 
away—without 
heat or running 
water. I visited 
there once!”’ 


“E7OU did!’ 
For an in- 


Cradled so! 





Is breathin’ slow! 
Moon’s a fox, a-huntin’ stars; 
Cloud’ll put him "hind de bars! 
Wind a-whippin’ big gum trees, 
Whimper low! 


Wind a-whippin’ big gum trees, 
Whimper low— whimper low! 

Cain’t believe jes all yo’ sees, 
Doan yo’ know! 

Shadders creepin’ on de lawn 

Might be b’ar er might be fawn! 

Wind jes hesh, till dey move on! 
Whimper low! 


Wind a-whippin’ big gum trees, 
Whimper low— whimper low, 
Till Ah gits dis thistledown 


Cain’t be allus tellin’ right— 

Might be baby, might be sprite, 

An’ keep me rockin’ hit all night! 
Whimper low! 


smile was teas- 
ing. Then he be- 
came serious. 
“To drive—did 
Mme. Cameron 
say forty 
miles? —alone— 
is that good in 
this country?’’ 

She shrugged. 
“Why not?” 

“Tf you should 
have an acci- 
dent?’’ 

“But I won’t.” 

He smiled at 
her. ‘You drive 
to New York 
often?’’ She 
nodded, and he 
added swiftly, 
“*Then I shall see 
you again—soon, 
perhaps?”’ 

She looked at 
him thought- 








stant, Nancy’s 
breath caught. 
Now that she had disclaimed al] knowl- 
edge of André’s home—and why had 
she?—she must be careful. But neither 
Pat nor Sybil knew more than the vague 
fact that she had been at school in France. 

“T went down on a leave with Paul, the 
brother—bumped off the next week. Three 
boys killed. The mother, madame la 
marquise——”’ Sybil and André rejoined 
them, and Nancy tried to recall more 
vividly her own memory of madame la 
marquise. The memory of a sensitive, 
slender boy needed no recalling. He was 
aman now; she hadn’t remembered his 
humor—perhaps he hadn’t had it then— 
but otherwise he was unchanged. 

“T will take Mademoiselle—Mees Mor- 
row to her home,” he offered, when New 
York’s curfew, late, but not entirely non- 
existent, asserted itself and the orchestra 
began putting away their instruments. 
“You shall see how beautifully I direct 
these taxi drivers! I pierce them with my 
eye, say rapidly the address, and defy 
them not to understand.” 

“You'd have a nice long drive!’’ Nancy 
retorted. ‘I live in the country. I have 
my car here.’”’ Her eyes were shining with 
exhilaration and her cheeks were flushed 
from dancing and—well, from dancing! 


fully. ‘‘Per- 
haps,”’ she said. 

“You and Mme. Cameron could have 
tea with me—one day this week, perhaps?” 
he persisted. 

“‘Perhaps,’”’ she said again. Her tone 
was most casual, but her breath caught in 
her throat. She drove silently, her shining 
eyes fixed on the street before her. Her 
voice was husky, exultant, as she stopped 
the roadster. ‘Your stop! All out! All 
aboard! Fast express for Westchester 
County! Change here, please!’’ She was 
speaking English rapidly, teasingly. 


E GOT out and stood beside the car, 
looking athersilently. Then he walked 
very deliberately around it and stood be- 
side the wheel. ‘‘ Au ’voir, mademoiselle.” 
“Au 'voir.”’ She offered her hand, and 
he lifted it very gently to his lips. 

“‘Ssee you sssoon!’’ said André de Riche- 
mont, with a startling hissing sound. He 
grinned at her startled eyes. 

Nancy’s sleep was punctuated by chaotic 
dreams, where brusque little girls expertly 
shifted gears on mechanical horses, and 
gray-green roadsters suddenly reared on 
their hind wheels in almost animal panic. 
Then she saw a roomful of people in eve- 
ning dress; jewels flashed, crimson ribbons 
cut diagonally across the white shirt fronts 





of men. ‘‘Madame la Marquise!” an- 
nounced a voice. And red velvet curtains 
parted, and Nancy realized in panic that 
they were all looking at her as she stood 
there, a dusty, untidy figure in torn riding 
breeches and muddy boots. Then someone 
put something into her hand, and at the 
same moment she felt a sharp pain at the 
back of the neck —— 

She sat up in bed, blinking at the bright 
sunlight that flooded her room, and the 
pain increased as though someone were 
pressing a sharp knife against her flesh. 
Sleepily she tried to extend her arm. An- 
dré de Richemont’s ring was on her finger 
and the thin gold chain that still suspended 
it cut deeply into her neck. 
bi LL!” said Nancy, and unfasten- 

ing the clasp of the chain, she with- 
drew it slowly from the ring. 

Sybil telephoned that afternoon. ‘“‘Get 
home all right?”’ 

“Of course. I had a lovely time, Syb.” 

“That’s good.”” A pause. ‘‘When are 
you seeing our young Frenchman again, 
darling?’”’ 

“How do I know?” retorted Nancy. 

“Want to hear what he said about you?”’ 

“Not especially.”” Nancy waited. Sybil 
waited too. ‘‘ Well, what did he say?”’ 

Really, Sybil should get over that habit 
of giggling. “‘He said, when he came into 
the nursery and saw you with the baby, 
that you looked exactly like a Leonardo 
Madonna!”’ said Sybil, and choked with 
laughter. 

“Well?” said Nancy. 

“Well, it is funny!” 

When a young woman has waited seven 
years to see a man it is hardly con- 
sistent of her to rebel at waiting three days 
to see him again. It was Saturday when 
Nancy dined with the Camerons; on 
Tuesday morning she removed André de 
Richemont’s ring from her finger and flung 
it into her jewel case with a gesture which 
could only be described as petulant. 

What a little fool she had been, anyway! 
To expect a man, a Frenchman, to remem- 
ber an episode seven years past! They had 
been children! Yes, thought Nancy, and 
perhaps he’d never have grown to this dis- 
dainful young manhood of his if it hadn’t 
been for her! She wished that she’d left 
him lying there in the bushes, with blood 
on his face—his face that could be so 
gravely gentle one instant and so provok- 
ingly gay the next. Ssee you sssoon, in- 
deed! What did he mean—soon? 


HE answered the telephone, when next 

it rang, with indifference—it was prob- 
ably for her mother. “‘Hello!” Her face 
fell at the sound of a feminine voice. Not 
that she’d expected anything else! 

“Miss Morrow? Will you hold the line 
a minute?” 

She held the line. 

“ Al- lo ! ”? 

“Oh, hello!’’ said Nancy. ‘‘ Comment ¢a 
va?’’ Tableau of a young woman register- 
ing pleasure. She beamed with a sort of 
maternal affection upon the telephone. A 
lovely instrument! 

“*Ow are you?” André abandoned Eng- 
lish. ‘‘ You’ve been well?” 

“Oh, yes. And you?” 

“Perfectly.” 

«“eé W ell ! ” 

There was a pause. Then, “‘ You’re not 
by any chance coming into town today, 
mademoiselle?”’ asked André de Riche- 
mont casually. 

“Curiously enough,” said Nancy, even 
more casually, “‘I am. An errand for my 
mother ——” Her voice trailed off. Nice 
little girls never told lies. Oh, well... . 

They met for tea—with Sybil, too, of 
course. André’s unquestioning acceptance 
of the presence of a chaperon amused 
Nancy. But Sybil, in spite of her irritating 
habit of giggling, was a lamb. She kept 
Nancy very busy interpreting nonsense for 
her, drank a cup of tea with deliberation, 
and then smiled radiantly. ° 

“I’m so sorry, Nancy,” she drawled, 
“you must forgive me! But I have to 
meet Pat. You'll explain to André? And 
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HE MOMENT you try on 
Drew Arch Rest Shoes, you 


will admire their graceful, 
slender lines—their gentle, 
bracing snugness—their 
lightness, youthfulness and 
charming colors. 


Drew master stylists have built into each shoe the special 
arch construction that gives support to the foot and that 
maintains the shape of the shoe indefinitely. 


Drew Arch Rest Shoes are a charming attribute to 
any costume. 


Most models $8.50, $10.00, and $12.50 at leading Shoe 
and Department Stores. Any Arch Rest dealer will be 
pleased to try a pair on you. 
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you will forgive me?’”’ Her eyes swept 
mockingly across Nancy’s face. 

André de Richemont lighted a cigarette 
after Sybil had gone and looked at Nancy 
almost shyly. “‘Thereissomething,”’ he be- 
gan, and smiled self-consciously —“‘some- 
thing I have wanted to ask you. But you 
will think me absurd, mademoiselle. In 
this so big city, do you by any chance 
know here a family named Brown?” 

“Brown?” repeated Nancy, staring rig- 
idly into her teacup. “Brown!” 

““Yes.”” He wasn’t looking at her either; 
he was examining the end of his cigarette 
with interest. ‘‘Long ago, in France, I 
knew someone of that name. A young 
lady. Anne. Anne Brown.’’ His voice 
seemed to linger over the name. 

‘You might look in the telephone book,”’ 
she suggested. He did not answer, and she 
looked at him covertly. ‘‘This sounds like 
romance, M. de Richemont!”’ she accused 
him. 


E DID not smile. “Perhaps, in a way, 
it is,” he told her gravely, and was 
again silent. 

Nancy Morrow felt irrationally an- 
noyed. He had remembered! She told 
herself that she should be pleased and in- 
stead she felt—well, neglected! “‘Was she 
pretty?”’ she asked. 

He nodded. ‘Very pretty.” 

She looked at him sharply to see if he 
were serious. He was. It was fantastic! 
Anne Brown had been a homely little girl! 

“‘I—I should like to find her again,” 
said André, simply. 

“‘Perhaps she’s married,’’ she suggested 
unkindly. “Is it long since you’ve seen 
her?” 

“Very long.”’ Still he was not looking 
at her; plainly, his thoughts were far 
away. “Shall we dance?”’ he inquired po- 
litely, as though he had suddenly remem- 
bered his manners. 

They were charming, his manners, but 
there was a punctiliousness, an imperson- 
ality in them that Nancy did not like. 
When they emerged from the restaurant 
and she moved toward her car, he refused 
her offer of a lift with a disarming smile. 

“The walk will be good for me. I get so 
little exercise here. Thank you so much. 
And—au ’votr.”’ 

Au voir. No see-you-soon, this time! 
Beyond the city limits Nancy Morrow be- 
gan tocry. She drove angrily, with tears 
streaking her cheeks. 


N HER own room she locked the door 

and flung herself on her bed, sobbing. 
With sudden resolution she got up and 
went into her closet, mounted a chair and 
brought down a dusty box from the top- 
most shelf. She flung the cover across the 
room and began turning over the loose 
photographs within with trembling fingers. 

“There!” she panted at last, and sur- 
veyed the picture of a swaggering little 
girl in riding breeches with a cold distaste. 
““You—pretty !”’ she exclaimed contempt- 
uously. She swept to her dressing table 
and glared at her flushed, tear-stained re- 
flection in the mirror. ‘Or you, either!” 
she flung at it, and returned to the bed 
and abandoned herself whole-heartedly to 
weeping. 

She didn’t, she told herself severely, 
know why she was crying. She must be 
overtired, run down. Certainly it had 
nothing to do with André de Richemont! 
It was rather amusing that he remembered 
the little girl she had been—she might, 
now that he was here, anonymously return 
him his ring. His ring and the photograph 
of Anne Brown. She might, but she didn’t. 

Sybil telephoned that she was giving a 
party for André. Nancy decided not to go. 
She’d accept and then plead a headache. 
Not, she reflected bitterly, that André de 
Richemont would care whether she came 
or not. Possibly he’d prefer that she didn’t 
come; perhaps he had taken a dislike to 
her. She snorted. 

Well, she wasn’t going to stay away 
from parties just to please him! Sybil 
had been her friend before she ever heard 
of André! So instead she bought a new 
dress and washed her hair. 


“Isn’t his English too adorable?” Peg 
Manson whispered to Nancy. “I think 
he’s su-wee-eet!’’ No one but Peg would 
make three syllables of that word, thought 
Nancy contemptuously. 

“Well,” she told André, when he claimed 
her for a dance, “the unanimous opinion 
seems to be that you’re su-wee-eet!”’ 

He looked down at her mildly, but his 
dark eyes were bright. “‘Why do you not 
like me, Mees Morrow?” he asked her. 

She met his eyes coolly. ‘‘Who said I 
didn’t?” 

He led her to a sofa rather unceremo- 
niously and sat down beside her. “‘ Why?’’ 
he repeated. 

“Why don’t you like me?” she coun- 
tered. 

“But I do! I ——” 

“Now, Nancy darling, no monopolizing 
the guest of honor! Sorry, André!’’ Sybil 
shoved him off and Pat took him in charge. 
Nancy was silent. ‘‘Look here, Nance, 
why don’t you ask André down over the 
week-end with us? He’s crazy to get some 
riding.”” Nancy shrugged. ‘“‘I’ll tell him,” 
said Sybil. “Your mother’! like him.” 


ANCY MORROW was angry. She 

went to bed that night angry, and she 
woke up in the morning with her heart full 
of unformulated rage. Of course there 
was no reason to be angry! 

Sybil and Pat and André arrived on the 
evening train, and she met them at the sta- 
tion. She’d always thought Pat Cameron 
such a distinguished-looking man, but 
somehow, beside André de Richemont —— 

“Why don’t you and André ride before 
dinner?”’ Sybil suggested. ‘‘He’s pining 
for a horse.” 

Nancy shrugged. But when she saw 
him in his riding clothes her heart gave a 
funny little twinge. Soft-eyed boy, lying 
limp and pale in a French wood. .. . 

“You ride well,” he told her. 

“Yes?” A purely childish impulse to 
show off seized her. ‘‘Race you to the top 
of that hill!’”’ So they had raced, seven 
years before. They drew up, side by side, 
eyes shining. 

““Un—deux—trois—allez!”’ 

Nancy’s hat tumbled off; her brown 
head was bent low to her horse’s neck. 

“T never knew but one other woman 
who rode like that,’’ he told her. 

“Oh?” said Nancy, with a twinge half 
of panic lest he suspect and half of disap- 
pointment that he didn’t. ‘‘Not your lit- 
tle American friend?”’ 

He nodded. 

“She certainly made a lasting impres- 
sion on you!”’ said Nancy, and her own 
heart sank at the bitterness of her voice. 
Why had she said that? And what must 
he think of her? 


HE resolved to stop being so dis- 

agreeable; with all her heart she tried 
to be charming, to make up to him for 
her brusqueness. And she was charming. 
After dinner they walked out in the moon- 
lit garden, the four of them, talking lazily, 
breathing in the fragrance of the spring 
night. Nancy was divinely sympathetic; 
André talked on and on. They did not no- 
tice when Sybil and Pat disappeared ; deep 
in their conversation, they walked until 
the lights of the house were lost behind 
them. 

“Tt is so beautiful here!’”’ André said 
softly. 

She started. They had reached the 
swimming pool, a shimmering rectangle of 
water in the moonlight, like a piece of 
cloth of silver laid upon the grass. There 
was a milky whiteness over the world, a 


whiteness that drowned the brittle sparkle 


of stars in its luminosity. Beyond the 
pool tall irises stood straight and still, re- 
ceiving the light as though it were a bene- 
diction. ; 

Nancy looked up questioningly into his 
face, and slowly he looked down at her. 
She moved closer to him, her face upraised 
in the still moonlight. A magic moment, a 
moment breathless, such as Nancy Mor- 
row had never known... . . 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Children who 


unhampered by the 
handicap of underweight 


In Peter Pan, Don Juan, THE Way or ALL FLEsH 
and a long list of other important photoplays, 
Philippe de Lacy has won the hearts of thousands. 
Two or three times every day he has **Horlick's”’ 
to keep him strong for work in school and in the 


studio. “‘I like it very much,” he has written 
Mr. Horlick, ‘‘and Mother says it is making me 


grow strong and giving me an appetite” 


Tr HAS built my underweight 
children up to normal, healthy 
weight.”’ 


“It has helped me keep my children 
always robust and strong.”’ 


In letters from every corner of 
America mothers tell us these two 
things about Horlick’s Malted Milk. 


Just as ‘‘Horlick’s’’ is good for 
children who are underweight, tired, 
ittitable, it is good for those of nor- 
mal weight. It fortifies them against 
the energy demands of work and 
play, builds up resistance against ill- 
ness. It gives them a reserve of health. 








































































































Horlick’s, the Original Malted Milk, 
is sold in both natural and chocolate 
flavors, in powder or tablet form 
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will win — 


Lack of appetite 
how mothers are overcoming it 


Lack of appetite is one of the most common problems 
facing mothers of underweight children. Large numbers 
of these mothers have found that children with even the 
most “‘finicky’’ appetites seldom refuse a glass of Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk. They are usually built up steadily 
by this delicious food-drink, and a healthy appetite 
returns. The other symptoms of an underweight con- 
dition—fatigue, slouching, nervousness, broken sleep 
—also vanish. If you have a problem with your child’s 
appetite, start him on ‘‘Horlick’s’’ today. 


By the exclusive Horlick method 
of manufacture, all the precious ele- 
ments of fresh, full-cream cow’s milk 
and malted barley and wheat are 
combined in a delicious food-drink 
children love. 


In ‘‘Horlick’s’’ the essential min- 
erals and other valuable elements of 
the whole grain are 
retained. Also the 
vitamins which 
promote growth. 
Rich in high-energy, 
easily digested malt 


sugars (dextrin and maltose), it is 
quickly turned into rich blood and 
firm, strong tissue. 


Its use by physicians for more than 
a third of a century is an endorsement 











“It has built him up wonderfully” 
220 Highland Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 


recently. Horlick’s Malted Milk built him up won- 
derfully. Sister Jean, 6, has been getting ‘* Horlick's’’ 
too, and her picture tells the story, don’t you think? 


Mrs. Nina L. Hamby 


HORLICK’ 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Burnell, 10, couldn't wait until he had his own 
horse and could ride over the ranch with his dad. 
We felt, however, that he was too frail until just 





“Eight years old— 
weighs 94 pounds” 


1314 Dorothy Place 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Look for Tommy any afternoon at about 3:30 when 

school is over, and you'll find him with a tall glass 

of Horlick’'s Malted Milk. Ask me if it is good for 

him, and I'll answer that he's 8 years old and 

weighs 94 pounds. If you don't think he's a husky, 
he-man boy, glance at his picture! 


Mrs. Fred A. Kieckhefer 


of its superior quality, purity and 
unvarying reliability. 

Your children will love its deli- 
cious, malty flavor. Buy a package 
today and give it to them regularly— 
at meal times and as an after-school 
lunch. Avoid substitutes. Insist upon 
““Horlick’s’’—the original and gen- 
uine. Prepared in a minute at home. Sold 
everywhere in hermetically sealed glass jars. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. 
Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring. 
An ideal food beverage for invalids, convales- 
cents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


FREE SAMPLE 


Horuick’s Matrep Mix Corp. 
Dept. A-g, Racine, Wis. 
(If you live in Canada, address 
2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal) 
This coupon is good for one 
sample of either Horlick’s 
Malted Milk (natural) or Hor- 
lick’s Chocolate Malted Milk. 
The Speedy Mixer for quickly 
mixing a delicious Malted 
Milk in a glass will also be mailed to you if 
you enclose 4 cents in stamps to cover postage. 





Check sample wanted (j Natural (1) Chocolate 
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DEMEYER 


RUIZ Aee tH ARDEN 


Through every one ot her Preparations 


and ‘Treatments 


e 


° 


2 


(} (ie never you use one of Elizabeth pee my S FF reparations for the 


care of the shin you are secure in the know ledge that the P, repa- 
ration was personally planned by Niiss Arden and first used by her. 


Every time you smooth on Cleansing “Cream, 
pat with Ardena Skin Tonie, and brace your 
muscles with Special Astringent and A luscle 
Oil according to the Elizabeth Arden method, 
you are following the steps of the treatment 


skilfully developed by Miss Arden’s inspired 


fingers to satisfy her own exacting requirements. 


When you follow the clever new 
Manipulative Exercises in the care of your 
skin at home you know that each carefully 
planned move and rhythmic count came into 
being under the witchery of Miss Arden’s 


own touch. Every cream and lotion, 


every treatment is the result of Elizabeth 
A\rden’s personal enthusiasm, an enthusiasm 
that today is as real and eager in the service 
of loveliness as ever, demanding and securing 
perfection for you. 


In Miss Arden’s Salons her wise counsel 
and her sensitive fingers have brought charm to 
But her skill 


and service are not limited to Salon clients. 


thousands of happy women. 


You, too, wherever you live, are in constant 
personal touch with Elizabeth Arden when- 
ever you use her Preparations according to 
her famous proven method, 


Glizabeth (Arden advises you to use these reparations 
for the regular care of the shin 


FOR CLEANSING 
VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM. Melts into the 
pores, rids them of dust and impurities, leaves skin 
soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 
FOR TONING 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC. Tones, firms 
and whitens the skin. Use with and after Cleansing 
Cream. 85c, $2, $3.75, $9. 


FOR QUICK AFTERNOON 
TREATMENT 


VENETIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM. Fills out 
fine lines and wrinkles, leaves the skin smooth and 
firm. Excellent for an afternoon eS gry 

3.50 


FOR NOURISHING 
ARDENA VELVA CREAM. A delicate cream for 
sensitive skins. Recommended for a full face, as it 

smooths and softens the skin without fattening. 

1, $2, $3, $6. 
VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD. Keeps the 
skin full and firm, rounds out wrinkles, lines and 

hollows. Indispensable for a thin face. 
$1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 

FOR TIGHTENING 
VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT. For flaccid 
cheeks and neck. Lifts and strengthens the tissues, 
tightens the skin. $2.25, $4. 
VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL. A penetrating oil rich 
in the elements which restore sunken tissues or flabby 
muscles. 1, $2.50, $4. 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, the Far East, South America, West Indies, The Philippines, Porto Rico and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Pl. o 
DETROIT: 318 Book Bldg. 0 | 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta ° 


BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. 0 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. “ 2 


° ° ° 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries ¥ 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


PHILADSL TIA: 303 South 18th Sc, 
LOS 600'°W. 7th St. 
LANTIC. Oar i Ries Carlton Block 
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(Continued from Page 56) 


Then André de Richemont moved away. 
“The ozzers,” he said gently, “’ave gone 
back to the ’ouse.”’ 

The moonlight turned to ice whitely, 
horribly cold. 

“André!”’ she said. It was as though 
his name were wrung from her lips pain- 
fully, against her will. 

He took her hand. “We, also, mus’ go 
back to the ’ouse, Nancy,” he told her 
gravely. 

That night Nancy Morrow did not 
sleep. She lay, not crying, scarcely mov- 
ing, in her bed, her eyes wide open in the 
moonlight. It was not, she told herself, 
the first time in the history of the world 
that this had happened. She remembered 
how she had stroked Cicely Carter’s tum- 
bled hair such a short time ago, while 
Cicely sobbed, “‘I can’t bear it, Nancy! 
I haven’t any pride left or anything! I tell 
you I love him!”’ How distant, how dis- 
dainful, really, she had been then! 


ITH exquisite self-torture she let her- 

self think of André de Richemont’s 
perfections one by one. His tenderness, 
his gravity, his gayety, the deep softness 
of his dark eyes, the lovely softness of his 
mouth. She liked his hands, smooth and 
slim-fingered. 

As she lay there she could almost see 
his hands picking up a cigarette, setting 
down a match box—sensitive, aristocratic, 
beautiful. Strange, when she couldn’t 
have told what any other hands looked 
like—her mother’s, her stepfather’s, even 
her own. She had never felt, with anyone, 
such—such harmony! 

She got up quietly and took out his 
ring, slipped it back on her finger. Seven 
years. She would have known him any- 
where! While he—the fact that he so ut- 
terly did not suspect made it impossible 
for her ever to tell him now. 

She avoided being alone with him the 
next day as sedulously as Sybil tried to 
throw them together. Matchmaking 
Sybil! But then, Sybil knew. 

People came in for tea—Cicely Carter, 
gay and vivacious. Did broken hearts 
mend so easily, or was Cicely pretending? 

“Nancy!” André had come to her side, 
where she sat at the tea table. She looked 
up at him dully. ‘‘ You’ve been avoiding 
me all day! You are angry with me!” 

“Angry with you? No, really!” 


HE was angry with herself, ashamed 

that he should have seen her unhappi- 
ness. She smiled at him, and then the 
smile faded. It was utter absurdity to try 
to hide anything from him! Never before 
had she felt so at one with another human 
being; never had she known a mind so 
quick to sense her moods, the shadings of 
her emotions. She looked at him almost 
pathetically, as if she begged him not to 
see, and then she saw that his own eyes 
were unhappy. 

“Nancy, I think I am a fool,’’ he said 
very simply, sitting down beside her and 
speaking in a low, troubled voice. The 
others about them were talking; they sat, 
two people in a group, while her heart 
ached unbearably and she must smile and 
not show it. “‘Last night ——”’ 

“Please don’t! Not now, André!”’ she 
pleaded, and exchanged a bright, brittle 
smile with Lewis Enright. ‘More tea, 
Lewis?” 

“TI came to America to work.”’ André 
ignored her pleading. ‘‘But I came, too, 
to fulfill a promise. It is a child’s promise, 
and I am no more a child. Oh, 
Nancy ——” 

“A little service, please!’’ Cicely Carter 
stood before them, holding out her empty 
cup, as though nothing had happened at 
all. 

“Sugar, Cicely?’’ Nancy’s voice was 
mechanical. Her right hand, holding the 
teacup, trembled absurdly; the tongs, 
poised in her left hand, shook. 

“Why, Nancy Morrow!”’ Cicely’s voice 
rose shrilly, and her blue eyes became 
saucerlike as she seized Nancy’s hand. 
“Where’s your engagement ring?”’ 


André de Richemont's chair creaked, 

Nancy gasped. “Why, I—I haven’t 
been wearing it lately,” she said lamely. 

Cicely’s mouth was open, round like 
her eyes. “But you never take it off!” 

“T did not know you were engaged,” 
André’s voice sounded, very chill and 
polite. “My felicitations, mademoiselle.”’ 

Cicely understood. ‘‘ You didn’t know 
about Nancy’s engagement?” she re- 
peated, more shrilly. 

“Cicely, please ——”’ Nancy felt as 
though the world about her were trem- 
bling. 

“Why, you’re blushing, Nance!” Cic- 
ely was speaking directly into André’s 
frigidly polite face. ‘‘Why, Nancy’s been 
engaged ever since she was a little girl. 
Years ago, she came home from France 
with this ring, and ——” 

“‘André!’’ Nancy was shaking her head 
at him desperately. 

“‘And what ees eet like, thees reeng?’”’ 
demanded André of Cicely very pleasantly. 
There was something catlike in the swift- 
ness of his motion as he thrust his hand 
into his vest pocket. ‘‘Eet ees perhaps 
like thees?”’ 

Nancy and Cicely stared at the ring 
which lay on his brown palm. 

“Why, how fun-nay !”’ said Cicely flatly. 
“It’s like that, but—that isn’t Nancy’s 
ring!” 


HE De Richemont crest! Nancy closed 
her eyes. Then she heard André’s 
voice, pleasant, contained. 

“You weel pardon us, mademoiselle? 
There is somesing His fingers 
gripped her arm like a vise as he guided 
her across the terrace toward the house. 
Then, ‘Go in and get that ring!” com- 
manded André de Richemont. 

She faltered. “‘But, André ——”’ 

“Did you hear me, Nancy?” 

She looked at him, lifted her hands 
limply in a funny little gesture of sur- 
render, and vanished into the house. When 
she returned she dropped the ring into his 
outstretched hand. He took it without 
comment, barely glancing at it. 

“You—you needn’t think you can order 
me around like that,’’ she said faintly. 

“No?” With both rings in his pocket, 
he stood looking at her. ‘‘We will now 
go away from this place for a few mo- 
ments,” he stated. 

She followed him meekly to the pool 
where they had stood in the moonlight the 
night before. 

“‘So,’”’ said André de Richemont, taking 
firm hold of her chin and tilting her face 
so that her eyes looked into his, half fright- 
ened, half defiant—‘“‘so you think you will 
make a fool of me?”’ 

“No!” said Nancy, and suddenly she 
was really frightened. Panic leaped in 
her gray eyes, and her lips trembled. He 
was angry, furious! 





H, NANCY!”’ The sternness faded 

from André’s face as he drew her 
into his arms. Suddenly he had become 
again alittle boy, wistful, tender: ‘It was 
not nice of you, not kind!’’ he reproached 
her, his hands holding her face close to his. 
“What! Have I no constancy, no faith- 
fulness? Do I fall in love with all the 
American girls that I meet?” 

For an instant she stared at him. Then 
she buried her face against his shoulder. 
“Oh, André! I’ve been so unhappy!” she 
wailed. 

But the tears that sprang to her eyes 
somehow disappeared as his mouth touched 
hers; his hand slipped from her face and 
went about her, drawing her close. She 
looked up and saw that teasing faunlike 
grin; his eyes were laughing at her. 

““So you see,” he told her triumphantly, 

“wives are always most un’appy w’en 
they try to make fools of their ’usbands! 
You weel nevaire do zat again!” 

“Oh, never!” she said. “I promise! 
And please, André—if you’d just stop 
kissing me for a minute—I think I'd like 
to cry!” 

André de Richemont looked down at 
her and laughed. “Fat chance!” he told 
her, and kissed her again. 
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It was the most cele- 
brated hotel in the old 
South — the Maxwell 
House in Nashville, at 
which Joel Cheek’s 
blend was served for 
years and after which 

it was named 


A special shade of 


flavor created years 
ago in the South 


SNILY once have coffees been 
chosen and combined in 






@ just this way— 


Here is one of the few truly great 
achievements in the art of blending. 


te 


Winy,” acid coffee—mild, delicate 
coffee— pungent, “ heavy ” coffee—hun- 
dreds of different kinds from the ports 
of the seven seas. Yet no single one 
that has ever pleased the critical people 
of America. 


In this blend, a flavor no one had ever 
tasted—a shade of mellow richness 
built from many coffees—the genius of 
a Southerner of the old South. 


A rich mingling of flavors 
Years ago Joel Cheek down in that land 
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Why no other coffee 


can ever taste like this 
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of good living created this blend that 
has now won such fame as never before 
came to a coffee. A rich mingling of 
many flavors perfected after months of 
patient, skillful work—combining and 
recombining, testing and rejecting. 


Known to the South alone until 
recently, that touch of extra richness 
in Joel Cheek’s blend has now come as 
a new experience to the entire nation. 


In a long list of our great cities, Max- 
well House has swiftly become by far 
the most popular coffee—the first choice 
of those who understand the art of 


living well. From New York to Los 
Angeles, this blend from the old South 
is the largest selling of all coffees. Max- 
well House is today pleasing more 
people than any other coffee ever 
offered for sale. 


All the zest of a new adventure 
awaits you in its special full-bodied 
smoothness. Your first breath of its 
rich aroma will tell you why it has won 
such fame. See what added pleasure 
Maxwell House Coffee will bring your 
family. Your grocer has it in the sealed, 
blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, 


MAXWELL Hose Cassece 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Rich- 
mond, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


vy 7 y 


Radio listeners—tune in! Noted 
artists every Thursday — Maxwell 
House Coffee Radio Hour, 9 p. m. 
Eastern Time, 8 p. m. Central Time: 
WJZ, WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, KYW, 
WTMJ, WOC, WHO, WOW, WRHM, KSD, 
WDAF, KVOO, WBAP, KPRC, WSB, WSM, WMC, 
WHAS, WLW, WBAL, WRVA, WBT, WJAX. 
7 p.m. Mountain Time: KoA. 





“Good to 
the last drop” | 
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Hete is a way to make 


a very good cake 


Out from the oven comes stealing 
the sweet warm smell of cake. A 
fresh loaf of cake for dinner — 
a golden, fine textured cake— 
delicious, made with Snowdrift. 


And this is the way to make it: 




















a 


Spoon out from the can 2/3 cup of Snowdrift and stir 134 


cups of sugat into it. You don’t need to “work” Snow- 
drift down to softness. For Snowdrift, you see, is creamed 
before it is packed, and that is why it is so easy to use. 

Add four egg yolks. Your mixture is so creamy these 
mix right in quickly. Sift 3 cups of flour, 4 teaspoons of 
baking powder, % teaspoon of salt together and add to the 
mixture. As usual you will want to alternate the flour with 
the milk—first a little of the dry ingredients and then a 
little milk—using in all a cup of good rich milk. 

Then into the pan and into the oven. It is really as 
simple as simple can be. Follow your own recipe if you 
prefer, using the same amount of Snowdrift as you would 
use of any shortening. But remember to add a pinch of salt, 
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This is the creamy, fluffy, snow-white shortening that is so easy to use because it 


cream-like, it is used in making the icing of the cake, too. This is Snowdrift. 





_ June, 1928 


is all creamed for you—the shortening that has made so many, many good cakes 
they could never be counted—tea cakes, birthday cakes, orange cakes, chocolate 
cakes, cakes made by professional cooks, cakes made by young brides who never 


cooked before. This is the shortening that is so fresh-and pure—so sweet and 





for like butter fresh from the churn, Snowdrift is unsalted. 


THE FROSTING 


And then for the frosting. Stir two tablespoons of Snow- 
drift with 1 cup of XXXX sugar and 1/8 teaspoon of salt; 
add 1 tablespoon of cream, 1 teaspoon of almond extract 
and ¥% teaspoon of lemon extract. Spread on your cake 
while it is still warm and there you are . . . delicious cake, 
delicious icing. 


There are countless good things to be made of this good 
shortening . . . pies and biscuits and gingerbread. Try it 
for frying, too. Send for the new Snowdrift cook book 
full of good recipes. Address the Wesson Oil—Snowadrift 
People, 210 Baronne Street - New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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The Little Donkeys With the (crimson Saddles 


(Continued from Page 17) 


rain, gave them their unusual note. Once 
those saddles must have been grand indeed, 
with their splendid rich color; even now 
there was color enough to place them ina 
class by themselves. No other donkeys 
anywhere had saddles like these. 

Miss Menzies leaned out of the window 
and waved to them, as on many other 
mornings she had done. Voltaire touched 
his shabby old cap—malevolently. But 
Percy and Emily looked neither to the 
right nor to the left; patiently, sadly, and 
with a kind of childish dignity they stared 
down the road. 

Then, after a switch of Voltaire’s little 
stick, on they trotted again. 

“Breakfast ready!”’ cried Miss Pope 
from the room above. Miss Menzies, sigh- 
ing, turned away from the window. The 
awful moment had arrived. She must deal 
with it as honestly as she could. 


HE little sitting room was very gay in 

the morning sun; the Ackermann prints 
smiled behind their glass; the sampler on 
the wall with its purple flowers and its 
“Jane Bowl made this”’ in amber letters— 
everything welcomed Alice Menzies, when, 
indeed, she did not want to be welcomed 
at all, but sat down like a condemned 
prisoner to her herring and—afterward— 
her scrambled egg. 

And Jane Pope at once knew. When 
you love anyone as deeply as she loved 
Alice Menzies, you know everything. 

““What’s the matter, Alice?’’ she asked 
in her sharp, kind and rather masculine 
voice. 

“You know Mr. Hunting ——” began 
Alice Menzies. 

“Yes,”’ said Jane Pope, who had met 
him once. 

“He asked me to marry him last Tues- 
day. Today I’m to give him my answer.” 

“Well?” 

“Of course I’m going to accept him.” 

Jane Pope put down her cup. Alice 
knew that she was trembling; she knew 
it although she did not look at her. She 
did not dare to look at her. But Jane 
Pope’s voice was quite firm when she said, 
“I’m very glad, darling. It’s what I’ve 
been wanting for you.” 

Then, after another little pause, she got 
up, went over to Alice Menzies’ chair, 
bent over her and kissed her. Alice put up 
her hand and touched Jane Pope’s cheek. 
They stayed for a moment thus. 

Then Jane Pope, moving back to her 
seat again, said, “‘I expect that American 
woman will be in this morning after those 
two chairs. She’s got a bargain there.” 

“She has indeed,” said Alice Menzies. 
And that was every word that they ex- 
changed on the matter. 


HOULD not one be happy when one is 

going to fulfill the desire of one’s heart? 
The sun is shining, the waters are [rolling 
whitecapped on the shore, the skylark is 
singing above the cornfield, the air is warm 
with summer scents. 

In the hollow of the cliff, high over the 
shore, glittering now mother-of-pearl be- 
hind the retreating tide, cornfields behind 
him, the wine-purple sea in front of him, 
Mr. Hunting, passion in his heart and a 
ring—charming, in excellent taste, three 
little pearls and a thin gold band—in his 
pocket, is waiting. 
. Below him are bathing tents, maidenly 
in a row like early Victorian ladies; to the 
left of him, along the broad dry stretch 
of sand, Percy and Emily, their crimson 
Saddles invisible from this distance, are 
trotting under their infant burdens; above 
him the cornfields like burnt sugar; every- 
Where happiness and life and color; only 

iss Menzies, in a dress of pink and white, 
advancing toward him with a heavy heart. 

He had no doubt of what the answer 
would be. He was well satisfied, a state 


that he had needed—a lady, pretty, culti- 
vated, with good taste, to manage his 
house, charm his friends, assist the growth 
of his practice, share his bed and bear him 
two children. Two. A boy and a girl. 
Percy after his uncle, who when he died 
would leave him money, Emily after his 
aunt, who had left him some money al- 
ready. He would take that house toward 
Clifton, the house with the veranda and 
the garage near the gate. He would —— 


E ROSE to greet his future bride. 

Alice, as she sat down beside him, 
wished—oh, how she wished !—that he had 
not chosen just this spot in which to make 
his proposal. Had she thought of it—but 
when does one think of these things?— 
there could not possibly be anywhere 
worse—here where she could see all the 
familiar things, the little town white and 
shining in the sun, huddled together so 
happily, as though cozily inviting her con- 
gratulation—she so old a friend—at its 
contentment, the great sweep of purple- 
green striped sea, the silver beach, the 
cornfields and the singing larks. Yes— 
and then, surely she could see them quite 
clearly, Percy and Emily, trotting bravely, 
little midgets of 
patience and deter- 


was it that her eye now had traveled to the 
cluster of red house roofs that sheltered, 
as she so thoroughly knew, the market 
place—the market place where on Fridays 
all the farmers, the dogs, the sheep —— 

“Well, darling,” his firm voice reminded 
her, “I want my answer.” Gently but 
very firmly he put his arm around her and 
drew her close to him. 

“T want,” she said in a small faltering 
voice—and her eye now had caught the 
flag that always flew so bravely in the sea- 
son from the tower of the little build- 
ing, the Plaza, it was called, where the 
concerts, the dances, the lectures were 
held—‘“‘to try and explain.” 

“To explain?” His hand tightened on 
hers. ‘‘Why, of course! Explain away!” 

“You see’”’—and the flag on the Plaza 
seemed to be waving quite especially in her 
direction—‘“‘I’m not a child any longer. It 
isn’t as though either of us were children.” 

“Quite,”’ he said, encouraging her. 

‘*‘And one knows more about life than 
one did when one was very young, and so 
one’s more cautious of making a change.” 

“Quite.” 

‘“What I mean is that I’m not sure even 
now, after your so kindly giving me these 
days to think it 
over, whether I 





mination, to their 


really love you 


inevitable destiny. enough.” 

She had hated all > % 
these things. She Fear LS Desir € “(\F COURSE 
had regarded them you do,” he 


as tyrants holding 
her to sterility, old- 
maidhood, failure 
and negation. But 
how differently 
they seemed now away, 
that she was about 
to leave them! 


By 
Lexie Dean ROBERTSON 
KNOW that I shall run 


Before the years go by, 
To find a lonely kitchen 


answered, laugh- 
ing—the laugh of 
victory. ‘‘Don’t 
you think I could 
tell that the first 
moment we met?” 

“Oh, but I don’t 
thinkI did loveyou 


_ - shadow of And bake an apple pie. the 0 — 
bility and kindli- A blue and emerald morning, sone 3 
ness and love, the A mockingbird’s clear trill, wrong there. Of 


touch of her cheek, | 
the unselfish fidel- | 
ity of her soul— 
Jane’s shadow 
hung over all the 


** Alice,” he said, 
*“T thought you 


A kitchen with white curtains, 
And tulips on the sill! 


There I shall pare red apples, 
And sprinkle on each slice 
scene. A snowy drift of sugar 
And a little whiff of spice. 
I'll dot the top with butter, 


course I liked you, 
but liking is very 
different from love, 
isn’t it?” 

“Quite,” he as- 
sured her. 

Yes, itwasdiffer- 
ent. She knew it 


were never coming. as her eyes moved 
I didn’t know how Peay Sean Cae down the line of 
I was going to wait. Ones, roofs, all sparkling 


It has been cruel 
of you to keep me 
so long in doubt.” 


baking 


And the fragrant smell of 


Will outscent the four- 


now like lumps of 
quartz in the sun, 
down to the lower 


He took her o’clocks. irregular circle of 
hand in his. His chimneys and win- 
hand was firm and And folk who call me foolish dows that covered 
stronganddecided, Will pass and envy me, just the ground 


like his voice. She 
expected her heart 
to bound with ex- 
citement and joy. 





And stop and sniff about a bit, 
And ask themselves to tea! 


where for ten years 

she and Jane Pope 

had been living. 
She knew, witha 








It did not. But lat i tia 
that was because 

her eye had been caught by the shining 
spire of St. John’s church. St. John’s, 
where indeed she seldom went, whose bells, 
however, seemed to be hers by right of 
every tiny happening of the past ten years. 


““T HOPE—I mean ——”’ She hesitated. 

“T’ve been thinking a great deal of 
what you said. It was kind of you to give 
me a day or two ——” 

“That was only fair. You wanted a lit- 
tle time and so I gave it you. If you had 
been my patient and you’d wanted a day 
or two to consider whether you’d have an 
operation or no I’d give you time. Of 
course I would. This is a sort of operation, 
you know.” 

He laughed in a very jolly human way, 
but she knew at once that her sense of hu- 
mor was not his. She would never laugh 
at the things that he would laugh at—or 


sudden passionate 
burst of revelation, 
that she loved that ground; that there, ex- 
actly there where gathered together were 
the chimney pots, the bow windows, tables 
and chairs, pots and pans, dresses hang- 
ing on hooks, rows of shoes in cupboard, 
squares of green grass, thousands and 
thousands of pebbles, fires and streamers 
of smoke, eggs on the boil and books be- 
hind glass, white-enameled baths and the 
Ackermann prints—just there with their 
confused collection of oddities, her heart 
was stirred and moved as—oh, most cer- 
tainly not!—it was not stirred and moved 
by Mr. Hunting. 


N HER distress she turned toward him; 
and at once Silverton, the beach, the 
fields, the sea, the sky were excluded and 
instead there was Mr. Hunting, filling all 
the horizon. Mr. Hunting, broad of chest 
and stout of thigh, Mr. Hunting so close 


to her that she could see the little red 
veins of his cheeks, the short sharp bristles 
of his black mustache. As she turned to 
him he caught her to him and kissed her. 
“There!’’ he said. ‘‘That settles it.” 

Had he but kissed her and said nothing 
about it, it might have been done. She 
liked the kisses, if truth be told, extremely. 
She had never liked a kiss so much before. 
But the words offended her liberty. 


“C\H, NO, no,” she cried. “It hasn’t.” 
And her heart cried out to the shining 
roofs, to the gleaming beach, to the white- 
capped sea to come and defend her! Ina 
moment she was going to yield. His phys- 
ical presence was too eliminating. She 
wanted to be loved by a man, to fling aside 
her old-maidhood forever, to be as other 
women, full of life’s experience and a liv- 
ing, consciously: completed woman; but 
oh, she didn’t want to marry Mr. Hunting. 
To exchange Mr. Hunting for Jane; to 
suffer his masculine cocksureness, his ar- 
rogance, his lack of imagination; to ex- 
change Bristol and his dull doctor’s house, 
the monotonous routine of his uninterest- 
ing friends, his male self-satisfaction, for 
Jane’s beauty of heart, her lovely imagina- 
tion, for the silver ship, the little things of 
the shop and the flat, the friends, the be- 
loved little town with its crooked streets, 
its intimate shops, its salty air, its shining 
reaches of sand and sea—oh, no! Oh, no! 
But she was yielding. Mr. Hunting now 
had caught her very close to himself. He 
had kissed her again and yet again. And 
now he was telling her all about himself, 
all about his childhood—how he had been 
considered always the promising one of 
the family, how his mother had always 
said that he would go far, and his Uncle 
Percy, who was also a doctor 
“Percy!” thought Alice Menzies, and 
her soul for an instant escaped the snarer, 
her eyes fled outward, downward. She saw 
the sand, now blazing under the sun. And 
there, brave little heroes, there they were, 
trotting for their very lives, Voltaire, a 
black doll, running at their sides. 
his Uncle Percy, seeing his ability, 
had promised to help him. So indeed he’d 
gone from strength to strength, done well 
at Bart’s—he’d played halfback for the 
hospital football team—stayed on there as 
surgeon, then found a small practice in 
Lambeth, been there a year or two when 
his Aunt Emily, admiring him as she 
did, had helped him with money and 
he had bought the practice at Bristol. 
Here had he gone from strength to 
strength. He might be said—without un- 
due vanity, he hoped—to be now the most 
promising doctor in Bristol. People were 
coming to him from all sides. Why, only 
last week —— 








ERE he apologized, lest he should seem 

to be boasting. She, her eyes fixed as 
though it were her last hope on that broad 
stretch of sand, murmured something. He 
kissed her again. Her soul was caught 
again. She wanted to be kissed. She 
wanted to be loved. . . . 

And so, he assured her, she would have 
a wonderful time. He would buy this 
splendid house with ten bedrooms, gar- 
den, garage and tennis court. There she 
should entertain his friends. He knew all 
the best people in Bristol. 

And then—he caught her yet closer to 
himself—he knew that she would want 
children. She was that kind of woman. 
He couldn’t love a woman who didn’t 
want children. A boy and a girl would be 
splendid if they only had the luck. 

She was sinking, sinking. Her heart was 
beating against his. Her hair brushed his 
cheek. 

A boy and a girl. And he thought, if 
they were so fortunate, that it would be 
jolly to call them Percy and Emily—Emily 
after the aunt who had been already so 
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This fragrant, silvery preparation leaves not a trace of stickiness 


Takes out all the Sting 
of the Sun 


Because of two famous ingredients 
. . instantly healing 


How it cools an inflamed skin— 
takes out all the smart and sore- 
ness—leaves it deliciously smooth, 
soft to the touch! 

This new healing preparation is 
a wonderful resource to a woman 
in summer. When your skin feels 
parched and hot—when it burns 
from sun and wind—bathe it fre- 
quently with Jergens Lotion. 

Use Jergens Lotion for your face, 
neck, arms, hands. This fragrant, 


silvery preparation contains two 
of the most healing skin restora- 
tives known to science. You will 
find that it cleanses and soothes 
at the same time. 

It leaves not a trace of stickiness 
—your skin absorbs it instantly 
and completely. 

o tf 
Use Jergens Lotion for the children 
this summer. Soothing, fragrant—it will 
give them exquisite relief when they 
suffer from sun- or heat-irritation. 

You can get Jergens Lotion at any 


drug store or toilet goods counter for 50 
cents. Or send for large-size trial bottle! 
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Now 


the large-size 


TOMB oe cata ue 
trial bottle 1 ene 
FREE! CO 6 see ote te gas 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 3011 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me—free—the new, large-size trial bottle of Jergens 


Lotion, and the booklet, “For the 


oman with a Sensitive Skin.” 
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In Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 3011 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 





good, Percy after the uncle who shortly — 
because he was now seventy-two and had 
a weak heart—would be. 

Percy and Emily! Her heart pounded! 
She was seized with a hysterical passion of 
laughter. Percy and Emily! She was out 
of his arms and, standing there, looking 
down to the sea, cried: 

“Oh, no! Don’t yousee! Theridiculous 
coincidence! Oh,it’stoofunny. It’s terri- 
bly funny! Percy and Emily! But those 
are the names of the donkeys. The don- 
keys—Jane and I have always called them 
so. And our children, yours and mine. 
What a silly coincidence! Oh, I’m so 
sorry! Forgive me!” For she saw, in the 
very middle of her laughter, that he was 
offended, terribly offended. 

“Donkeys! Donkeys! Our children!” 
he repeated, staring at her as though she 
had gone suddenly mad. 

“Yes, Iknow.”’ Her breath was coming 
in little gasps. ‘‘It’s the coincidence. There 
never was anything so absurd. I can never 
explain, and if I did you’d never see it. It’s 
only that there are two donkeys, two dear 
little donkeys ——”’ 

“Two dear little donkeys! Forgive me 
if I don’t see the joke. I was speaking to 
you more seriously than I’ve ever spoken 
to anyone in my life, speaking of the most 
serious things a man and woman can speak 
of, and you—you behave ——” 

“Oh, I know.”” She couldn’t now at all 
control herself. ‘‘I know how shocking it 
is. I’mashamed . . . Ican’tstop. It’s 
so silly. Our children—you’re so solemn 
about them—and then, Percy and Emily 
running about down there.” 


E WAS growing angry. She saw ina 
flash that he would be angry when- 
ever his vanity was hurt. 

“Please explain; I’m sorry if Iam slow. 
I was talking about our children. That 
seems a joke to you. I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t a joke. Of course they 
aren’t a joke.”’ She was struggling to con- 
trol herself. ‘‘It’s because for ever so long 
Jane and I have watched two donkeys pass 
our window, and ther names are Percy and 
Emily ——” She paused for breath. 

“Really, Miss Menzies.’”’ Yes, now he 
was deeply insulted. “I think you don’t 
understand me. I’ve always imagined a 
proposal of marriage was a serious affair.” 

“Oh, it is, it is! Terribly serious. But 
that’s the worst of life. Ridiculous things 
are always breaking in, and if people don’t 
see the same ridiculous things, think the 
same things ridiculous, they oughtn’t to 
marry. I know they oughtn’t.” 

“‘But—forgive me—how can I see what’s 
ridiculous if you won’t tell me?”’ 

““You’d never see. And Jane always 
sees. She loves the donkeys just as I do.” 

“But what donkeys?” Yes, now he was 
most justly in a rage. “‘What have these 
donkeys, whatever they are, to do with 
our marriage?” 

“Nothing. Nothing atall. I apologize. 
Terribly. It was the coincidence. That 
our children should have the same names, 
and your uncle and your aunt. Life’s so 
funny. We’re so absurd, and if you don’t 
see how absurd we are it wouldn’t do for 
us to marry. Really it wouldn’t.” 

He stuttered in his amazement and his 
shocked horror. This was no wife for him, 
this giggling silly girl, this ridiculous 
woman who laughed at him and talked 
about donkeys. 


ND she was free. She was now miles 

away from him. She knew so clearly, 

so beautifully clearly, that it would never, 

never do. He would never see her jokes, 

never care about the donkeys with the 
crimson saddles. 

“I’m sorry,” she said; “I’ve behaved 
abominably. You can’t forgive me, and 
you’re right. I’m not your sort of woman. 
I’m too silly, too frivolous; I notice little 
things too much. Forget me. And of 
course you will—very soon.’”’ She came to 
him, bent forward and gently kissed his 
forehead. ‘‘ You’ve been very good to me. 
You’ve paid me a great compliment. But 
it would never, never do!” 

And turning, she left him. 


At first she scarcely knew the way she 
went; the excited reaction of her escape, 
relief, some triumph, some strange disap- 
pointment, a dancing elemental conscious- 
ness of freedom checked her perception. 
Then everything stole out and around 
her—the green slope of the hill over whose 
breast the late afternoon shadows were 
now falling, the thick dark coolness of the 
oaks, the bright color of the path that led 
down to the town, the great sweeps of pur- 
ple shadow that now lay like islands upon 
the breast of the violent sea, above all the 
sky that glittered with light and into whose 
great field of faintly rosy pearl a piled-up 
cumulus of ivory cloud was now mounting, 


HESE things were now hers, hers as 

they had never been before. She passed 
the stile, then the wicket gate, crossed the 
road and almost ran down the steps into 
the town. She wanted to be home again, 
to see Jane, to know that she was hers, 
St. John’s struck seven as she entered the 
High Street; the shops had for the most 
part closed; people with the bright, eager 
faces of prisoners released were beginning 
to throng the pavements; there was a 
hum of sound, of laughter under the in- 
tense brightness and clarity of the evening 
sky. 

She slipped into the little house. The 
green shutters had been put up over the 
bow window. Within the room, shadowy 
and silent, they were busy about a life of 
their own: the Chippendale bureau, the 
samplers, the Derby figures, the girl in the 
rose gown carrying the basket of prim- 
roses, the old beau with the silver waist- 
coat, the brass candlesticks, the silver 
ship—all busy on their own affairs, but 
whispering perhaps to themselves, ‘‘She 
has returned after all, she has refused him. 
What a good thing! She never would have 
liked him!” 

Who knows? There are more foolish 
doctrines. 

She ran straight up to the sitting room. 
The lamp with the ivory parchment shade 
was lit. The table was spread for supper. 
The French clock struck the quarter. 

Jane Pope, who was standing at the 
window, turned. 

Alice, waiting at the door, cried, “‘ Jane, 
I’ve refused him!” 

“No, no, no!” 

“Yes, yes, yes. It never would have 
done. He had no sense of humor. He sug- 
gested—Jane, just think of it—that our 
children when we had them should be 
called Percy and Emily.” 

“Percy and ——” 

“Yes. He didn’t know, of course, about 
our Percy and Emily. How should he? 
But I laughed and he was offended, and 
there you are! Oh, it never would have 
done!”’ 

And everything in the room repeated 
“‘It never, never would have done.” 


HE ran to Jane Pope, clung to her. 

“‘Oh, Jane, I didn’t know. I had never 

guessed how good, how sweet all this time 
you have been ——” 

So Jane, who had waited for many 
years, most patiently, had her great mo- 
ment. 

They stood at the open window looking 
out. The sea lay milky white, like the 
smoky glass of a mirror. The sun, very 
low, lit the green on the other side of the 
path with a fierce flame. Everything was 
as still and as gently colored as a bed of 
crocus. 

Suddenly there was a jingle. 

“‘Oh, the donkeys!” cried Alice. “They 
are before their time!” 

Round the corner they came. Under the 
window, as usual, they stopped. Then, at- 
tracted perhaps by the light of the lamp 
that was pale against the evening sun, 
Percy looked up. 

For an instant his patient, friendly eyes 
gazed into theirs. Then with a twitch of 
his ear he had turned with Emily hope- 
fully toward the grass. ; 

Once again, as on a thousand earlier 
days, they were disappointed and, bend- 
ing their heads in submission, trott 
away round the corner toward home. 
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DISCOVERY that affects your child in a major 

way has been made in Switzerland. The nation 

credited, as you know, with many of the world’s 
most important discoveries in child development. 


It comes to you from a laboratory of outstanding 
importance in the scientific world. Not a medicine, 
but a food-drink that’s especially enticing in Summer. 


New to America, over 20,000 doctors are recom- 
mending it. The endorsement of scores of the leading 
child experts of both Europe and America stands 
behind it. 


Weight increases of 8 ounces to 1% pounds weekly 
are credited to it. 


Nervousness, lassitude, irritability, and lack of 
energy are often noticeably lessened in as little as 
three or four days. 


It may do much for your child this Summer. Or it 
may do little. But it is obviously worth trying. A 3- 
day supply will be sent on receipt of coupon below. 
Also a 25c shaker, Free. 


A Food That Digests the Starches 
from Other Foods Your Child Eats 


It is a food-drink called Ovaltine, the discovery of a 
world-honored Swiss Scientist. A scientific food- 
concentrate not to be confused with the “malt” or 
“chocolate” preparations, in this country, that may 
look or taste like it. 


Incidentally, it is so entirely different from any 


food-drink American children are accustomed to, 
that they revel in its newness. 


Digests Starches 


It has the unique power of digesting the often “Lost” 
starches from other foods your child eats—of convert- 
ing these starches into weight and energy. And be- 
cause of this it is rated, by respected authorities, as 


one of the most important discoveries of years in 
its field. 


Over Hatr of your child’s Tora, normal diet, 
remember, is composed of starch-foods. Oatmeal, 
cereals, bread, potatoes, etc. Ovaltine has the power 
of digesting these starches. 


Where “ Nerves” and Underweight Start 


When undigested, these starches fail in providing 
food energy. They invite acidity and digestive dis- 





Use Vacation Time, Mother, 


as a Noted Swiss Scientist Suggests 


to build up your child 


—By Adding 8 Ounces to 1% Pounds Weight Weekly— 


By Overcoming Nervousness to An Astonishing Degree 


Please Accept 3-Day Test 


A DELIGHTFUL SWISS FOOD-DRINK 

















“It Made My Boy Over”? 


“Tt was almost impossible to make my boy eat. Then I started to 
give him Ovaltine, a cup at night and in the afternoon. He loved 
it at once. He began to eat like a trooper, put on solid flesh, had 
worlds of pep and slept soundly all night. Now he is the huskiest 
boy in the block and leads in play.” 

Mrs. F. J. §. 


(name on request) 











turbances. They foster toxic conditions. And toxic 
conditions are blamed for underweight and nervous 
disorders. 


When fully digested, these starches build weight, 
energy and their attendant MENTAL poise. They 
comprise over 50% of a child’s ordinary diet. Only 
food that is digested builds strength. What a child 
actually eats is secondary. 


Now, in Ovaltine, this problem is met and largely 
overcome. 


Thus weight increases and nerve corrections are 
often quick and remarkable. 4nd all with food; not 
with medicine or with drugs. 


Other Important Effects 


Ovaltine, too, supplies highly concentrated energy 
minus the “ bulk” of most so-called nourishing foods. 
One cup has the energy and building value of 12 
cups of beef extract, 3 eggs or 7 cups of cocoa. It 
digests when practically no other food will. Digests 
even when digestion is impaired. 


You serve in Summer as a shaker drink. You give at 
meals and between meals; give at bed-time (warm) 
to quiet the nervous child to NATURAL sleep. At 
soda fountains to supplant less desirable drinks. 


For your child’s sake, make the test. Note how health 
comes. Mark weight increase, week by week. Note 
how nervous irritability gradually disappears. 


You'll be glad you made it. 
3) 25c 


shaker will 
be sent with 
3-day trial package. 
Mail coupon. 





Druggists and grocers sell Oval- 
tine in 4 sizes for home use. But 
to let you try it we will send a 3- 
day introductory package. Just 
send in coupon with roc. A free 
shaker will be sent to you at the 
same time. 








Mail for3-Day Supply—and free shaker 


THE Wanper Company, Dept. H-12 c 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Send me your 3-day test pack- 
age of Ovaltine. Also free shaker. 

(Print name and address clearly) 
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(One package to a person) 


OVALTINE 


BUILDS BODY, BRAIN AND NERVES 
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“How are you, Stockbridge?”’ was the 
easy return. Mrs. Buckley’s grasp on the 
door had loosened, and her head relaxed 
from its fighting angle to rest against the 
jamb. 

Cal went straight to the point. “‘Do you 
know what Mrs. Buckley is asking for 
their place?” 

“Yes. I put her up to it.” Murdock 
seemed rather proud of that. 

Cal was patient. “‘What’s the idea? No 
one in his senses is going to pay ten thou- 
sand dollars for land that’s worth about a 
thousand. You know that as well as I do. 
Why encourage them to hold on forit?”’ He 
stood four-square while Murdock slouched 
against the car’s fender, but his power 
of will and muscle was meeting an equal 
power of the spirit. 


URDOCK nodded perfect agree- 
ment. “But, you see, they need it,” 
he explained. 

“Naturally. Need twenty thousand, 
don’t they? Or a hundred thousand?” 

A thoughtful headshake denied it. 
‘‘No; just ten thousand. And you’d never 
miss it.” 

“Probably not.”’ Cal was growing curt. 
“I’ve got plenty of pensioners—but they’re 
of my own choosing. And they didn’t get 
it by trying to hold me up, let me tell 
you.” 

“Oh, I know. You have all the right and 
justice and sense and good business on your 
side. It’s a ridiculous price.”” Murdock’s 
supple brown hands came out of his pockets 
for a broad wave of utter acceptance. 
“They haven’t got a leg to stand on— 
except that they need it. And it would be 
such thundering geod sport to give it to 
them!” Smiles ran in fine lines all over his 
face at the prespect. 

“I’m not a sentimentalist,’’ Cal told him 
dryly. ‘‘I’veoffered two thousand and that 
is my top price. What are you asking for 
your piece—half a million?” 

Murdock waved away half a million. 
**Oh, I shan’t sell till the Buckleys do, and 
then you can have it for anything you like,” 
he said. ‘‘I could go to an almshouse and 
not make any trouble—I’d get along fine. 
But Mrs. Buckley couldn’t; she’d have the 
whole place by the ears in a week. She’sa 
grand fighter!’’ His sunniness was poured 
over the old woman, and Cecelia saw her 
straighten up, chin in air again. ‘You 
think about it,” he advised. 

Cal deliberately got into the car, looked 
at the gas register, started the engine, then 
lifted his cap to Mrs. Buckley. ‘‘ You know 
my price,” he said. “And when you’re 
ready to take it you know where to find me: 
Good morning.” 

They drove down in silence, then Cal 
turned for a tour of his own beautiful land. 
““Murdock’s.doing a lot of harm, backing 
up that old couple,” he said presently. 
“Why doesn’t he take them on himself, if 
he’s so stirred up about them?” 


ECELIA’S mind could not dispute 

Cal’s rightness, but her heart was 
heavy in her side for all the pain in the 
world, the unfair misery that overtook 
faithful, toiling lives, the crushed and the 
terrified old age of the destitute. 

“‘He probably has taken themonas much 
as he can,’’she said in a dimmed voice that 
made him turn to look at her. She kept 
her face averted, but could not hide a glint 
of tears on her eyelids. 

Cal drove on for a swift half mile, then 
brought the car to a stop beside the lake. 
“Would you like me to pension that old 
couple?”’ he asked. 

She had only to nod. The power was 
definitely and meaningfully put into her 
hand—power to give life and joy; and 
above them, tier on tier, rose the gardens 
leading to the noble house. Cal had chosen 
his spot well. If she accepted the offer, that 
was her future home, and that power was 
hers for life. Cal would do it for her—but 
the real man, the Cal she was finding out, 
would be only indulging a woman in a 
sentimentality that he scorned in a man. 

A hurried headshake refused. ‘‘Oh, no”’; 
she spoke clearly now. “I want you to do 





Under Dog 


(Continued from Page 13) 


just what you believe in doing. You, your- 
self.” 

“And that’s nothing,” he said. ‘“‘Hard 
on them, of course, but they’ll comeround.”’ 
He started the car, leaving the subject be- 
hind them. ‘Would you ever suppose that 
there had been a church just where that 
little island is? Churchyard too. Sand- 
ford promised to remove the graves when 
they sold out, but they say he only pre- 
tended to—moved a few headstones and 
let it go at that.”” Cal laughed to himself. 
“Some old crones made a row about it, but 
they couldn’tdoanything. Itwouldmakea 
good basis for a ghost story, wouldn’t it— 
spooks coming up out of the lake to see 
where in Cain they were.” 


HE map of Cal Stockbridge was grow- 
ing relentlessly clear to her. If he were 
capable of feeling the tragedy of other lives, 
how could he be 
where he was? 


life, life richly and deeply felt; she wanted 
to put her hands to work as well as her 
heart and head—not to trail down marble 
steps and buy indulgences with her femi- 
ninity! And yet that fighting old woman 
on the mountain would not let her alone. 
“‘T’ve got to save her,”’ she told the dawn, 
starting up. “If I won’t do it through 
Cal, then it is up to me!” 


HE stole out into the morning, eating 
her breakfast as she went, stout boots 
carrying her swiftly over a shoulder of 
mountain by a trail that cut off miles of 
road. Short corduroy skirt and thick 
sweater tried to deny her bodily grace, but 
her step betrayed the goddess. She had 
no plan—only a boiling need to talk and 
act. As she came swinging down from the 
top of the ridge, Murdock, chopping 
kindling on a pine stump, watched her 
motionless, as 

ee though he were 





Her justice ad- 
mitted that. All 
his success was 
built on the fail- 
ures of others. 


But if he had no By 
Nancy Byrp TurRNER 


sense of the tears 
of things, how 


letting some wild 
creature ap- 
It was 


Wh 2 proach. 
Ly e only when she was 


near enough to 
smile a greeting 
that he straight- 
ened up and 


could she live with dropped the 
him? She who NCE on a common day hatchet. 

saw his old crone I found in the dip of a “TI couldn’t be- 
as a figure of grief dell lieve my eyes,”’ he 
shuddering overa A gold cup and a green plume admitted. 
desecrated grave! And a carved coral bell: Cecelia was too 
And yet—she : intent on her busi- 


liked him! And he 
offered so much! 
“IT must go home 
now,” she said ab- 
ruptly. 

Cal accepted a 
headache as ex- 
plaining every- 
thing and was 
kindly consider- 
ate. 

“It’s the alti- 
tude,” he told her, 
putting her down 
at her door. 
“You'll get used 
to it very soon.” 


mouth; 
the cup, 


feather; 


The air was honey clear; 
A bee bowed on a clover; 
A bird upon a blossomy bough 
Gave one call over and over. 


A hill stood north and west, 
A thicket east and south; 
A brook went by with a leaf 
on its breast 
And a silver flute in its 


There was dew on the rim of 
And a sheen on the frondy 


A wind fluttered the coral 


ness to waste time 
on preliminaries. 
She sat on a neigh- 
boring stump, as 
oblivious of the 
log cabin beside 
her as of the great 
prospect opened 
up by the drop- 
ping woods. 

“T have come 
over about the 
Buckleys,’’ she 
began. “‘Ihaven’t 
thought of any- 
thing else since 
yesterday morn- 


“One gets used -bell— ing. I was here, in 
to altitude—and They all chimed together. thecar. I haveno 
then doesn’t ache planand nomoney 
any more?’ she The song that the water made of my own, but 
questioned with a It had made for a thousand something has got 
twisted smile. 2 years; to be done!” 

Sure thing, There was old moss on the He had settled 


he said comfort- 
ably. 

Mrs. Arthur, 
meeting her 
daughter in the 
hall, saw sup- 
pressed feeling 
and permitted her 
eyes to make a 





blossomy bough; 
My eyes were full of tears. 
Why should a mortal weep 
In a hollow under a hill 
For a slim fern and a robin’s cry 


And a yellow daffodil? 


down on his 
stump, clasping a 
canvas knee in his 
locked fingers and 
looking at her with 
his air of sunny 
enjoyment. “‘My 
case exactly,” he 
said. 








silent query. Ce- 
celia stared back 
a blind answer, then turned to her room, 
but paused on the stairs. 


“T HATE victory,” she said over her 
shoulder. ‘‘ It is the ugliest thing in the 
world! I’m for the under dog every time— 
whether he deserves to be. under or not— 
just:because he’sdown and hurtand beaten. 
I hate success!”” And she went on before 
anyone could tell her that the world was 
like that and one might as well accept it. 
The new life in Cecelia’s pulses gave her 

a bad twenty-four hours. All night she bal- 
anced the common sense of the situation 
against a persistent cry in her soul. The 
apathy of years was gone, and new desires 
were blossoming like the phlox and delphin- 
ium in Cal’s garden. She wanted'to break 
through the walls of the past into active 





Loyalty to Cal 
and to what he 
offered her made her throw in a paren- 
thetic ‘‘Of course, Mr. Stockbridge is quite 
within his rights ——”’ 

“‘Quite,”” he assented. 

‘“‘And what they are asking is out- 
rageous ——” 

“Highway robbery.” 

“Only,” she insisted, ‘‘one likes the 
Buckleys ——” 

“One loves the Buckleys,”’ he laughed. 
“The bully old warrier—I’m for her, right 
or wrong.” 


“T THINK,” said Cecelia gravely, “that 
our attitude is probably both unmoral 
and sentimental.” 
“I’m sure of it,” said Murdock. “I’ve 
always been unmoral and sentimental. It 
is very pleasant.” 





“Tt is, indeed—especially for the Buck- 
leys. Are you really going to stay up here 
as long as they do?”’ 

“‘Someone has got to look after them.” 
He gave that as a perfectly adequate rea- 
son. 

“But they must go before winter comes. 
Look at that roof!’ They could see it, 
just below, sagging between the heaps of 
vines. ‘What can we do?” 

The beautiful world about them gave 
no answer, but a breath of fragrance 
drifted from the open door of the cabin. 
“My coffee is made, and it might help 
us,” he suggested, rising. “Will you try 
nr” 

“T’ll try anything,” said Cecelia. 

He placed a rough pine table between 
them, covered it with a newspaper, and 
set on it homemade bread, sweet butter 
and coffee. The thick white plates and 
cups made her smile. 

“They don’t suggest an artist,”’ she said. 

“The coffee does,” he returned. ‘‘ And 
Mrs. Doran is an artist at bread and but- 
ter. We keep to the essentials up here.”’ 


HE coffee was red-brown, strong, life- 

giving. They ate and drank as though 
breakfasting together were too natural for 
comment. The second cup of coffee filled 
Cecelia with a noble drunkenness. The 
morning was liquid gold, the breath of 
sunned pines made her pulses sing; she 
could walk with seven-league strides over 
the mountains. She liked Murdock danger- 
ously. 

‘“‘T have an unscrupulous idea,” she said. 

He glowed. ‘“‘Let’s have it.” 

“T think it is blackmail. But—if some- 
one else, some undesirable outsider, were 
induced to make an offer for the place, 
wouldn’t Mr. Stockbridge pay more? To 
keep him out?” 

‘“My dear lady!” He put down his 
cup to enumerate on his fingers. ‘“‘I have 
offered this site to a fishing club, a board- 
ing house, a free sanitarium for the tuber- 
culous, a saw mill, a vacation camp for 
tenement children— that was a master 
stroke! Can’t you see those children get- 
ting into Stockbridge’s lake on every pos- 
sible occasion? I prayed them, I bribed 
them to enter into negotiations, so that 
he would have to buy us out, but no one 
will bite. We're too remote, too high. 
They won’t even come up and look us 
over with a business air. I thought of 
hiring two young fellows to go about with 
surveying instruments, so as to get him 
worried. I’ve done my unmoral best. He 
knows he’s safe. He will win, you know. 
He is success incarnate. He will get every- 
thing he wants, just as he wants it.” 

“IT wonder!” said Cecelia, and then, 
finding his eyes fixed on her with a quiz- 
zical smile, she realized that she had told 
him something, but did not care. ‘‘No, not 
everything,” she said. ‘‘Don’t you think 
the Buckleys’ roof could be mended?”’ 


E SHOOK his head. “The heavy snow 

of last winter was too much for it. But 
as far as that goes, if they have to stay up 
here, I’ve got a tight little garage down 
the hill. Would you come and see what 
you would think of it for them?”’ 

Cecelia went with enthusiasm, and saw 
pleasant possibilities in the stout log cabin 
that housed a rather battered car. It al- 
ready had a stove and running water. 
When they had sketched windows and 
Cecelia had promised curtains, he opened 
a door at the back and showed a pine 
lean-to fitted with a carpenter’s bench and 
a tool chest. “‘ This could be lined and fixed 
up,” he said. 

She felt something unspoken, not ex- 
actly a shadow but a quieting of their high 
spirits. 

“Do you carpenter?” 

“No. This was my wife’s workroom.” 
He spoke of her quite simply in an every- 
day voice, refusing to have his dead walled 
away by hushed tones. And Cecelia, who 
had never talked of Rodney, even to her 
— suddenly found his name on her 

ps. 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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‘lempt listless summer appetites with 


ELL () desserts and salads! 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 






























































STRAWBERRY LOAF 


1 package Strawberry Jell-O 

1 pint boiling water, less 2 table- 
spoons . 

1 cup heavy cream, whipped 

1 pint strawberries, halved 

12 marshmallows, finely cut 

Ys cup sugar 





Add marshmallows to strawberries 
and sugar, mix thoroughly, and 
let stand at least an hour. Dissolve 
Jell-O in boiling water. When cold 
and slightly thickened, beat with 
rotary egg beater until consistency 
of whipped cream. Fold in whip- 
ped cream, strawberries, and marsh- 
mallows. Turn in a mold. Chill 
until firm. Serve in slices. Serves 8. 














PEACH WHIP 


1 package Orange Jell-O 

1 cup boiling water 

1 cup peach juice 

1 cup heavy cream, whipped 

1 cup crushed peaches, sweetened, drained 
2 or 3 drops bitter almond flavoring. 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. When cool 
add peach juice. When cold and slightly 
thickened, whip with rotary egg beater until 
consistency of whipped cream. Fold i: 
whipped cream, peaches, and flavoring. Chil! 
until firm. Serves 8. 








'T’S so easy—and so sure! No cook- 
®ing—no chance of failure—when 
you call on Jell-O to assist in the 
~ preparation of a meal. 

























FLAKED AMBROSIA 
So sure to be perfect—and so sure to find a welcome 1 package Raspberry Jell-O 1 teaspoon orange juice 

; ; 1 pint boiling water 1 pint heavy cream, whipped 

from your family or guests. The cool, sparkling Ys cup sugar ————=—S—S«*Y teaspoon salt 

> ; “ : 2 teaspoons lemon juice 
beauty of Jell-O wins the appetite before a bite 1S Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Add sugar. lemon and 
Fs ° - * h : orange juice. Chill until firm. Break Jell-O into small 
taken—brings a promise of deliciousness that 1s flakes with rotary egg beater. Mix with whipped cream, 
to which salt has been added Serve in sherbet glasses. 
always fulfilled ! topped with a green cherry. Serves 6. 


Crystal-clear gelatin—flavors from fresh, ripe 
fruits—snowy sugar—these are the sole ingredients 


of Jell-O. They are blended for you perfectly. Served 


FIVE FLAVORS 
FROM FRESH RIPE FRUITS 


10¢ a package 







































{ i i i od thin S the i i i i i i i 

SPANISH JELL-O SALAD plain, or combined with other go - Be BPS LAY 
1 package of Lemon Jell-O 1 cup minced celery results are delightful. And Jell-O is one of the easiest is Sic Oi beamite 
1 heat a cup cucumber Pick fags in the world to digest. | Le Roy, New York 
2 or 3 pimentos cut in bits 1% teaspoon salt : - Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet, 
op Gee oo Remember, there is only one Jell-O. Ask for it by ! “Through the Menu with Jell.O." 9 

very fine name, and be sure that you do not get an imitation. > 
Dissolve Jell-O in the boiling water. Set aside to Z : Name 
cool. Mix together other ingredients. Stir into Jell-O The clever ly sealed J ell-O package guar antees fresh . 
when it begins to thicken. Mold in small cups or in- ; { { . 
Srideel Jell-O molds and serve on crisp lettuce ness of flavor and purity of ingredients. Street. , 
alls sia cae dressing. This recipe serves Send for the booklet, ‘Through the Menu with & ls : 

Jell-O,”’ containing dozens of recipes for desserts, { Canada, address The Jell-O Company of Canada, Led. 3 


tAAA 


© 1928, P.Co, Inc. Salads, entrées, and appetizers. Mail the coupon! 
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Soon She Must Seek 


(GOOD FOODS... 


June, 1928 
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(Fed Garelay 


at the A&P she will find them 





SOON after the strains of the wedding march fade away, her 
thoughts will turn to her new responsibilities—none of which are 
more important than Good Foods for “‘him”’. 


Her first and most natural impulse will be to go to the A & P in 
her community, for already she knows there is no source of 
greater goodness. 


Almost every good brand of food she has read about in advertise- 
ments awaits her selection, for A & P stores specialize in nation- 
ally advertised brands of foods. 


She can be sure of everything she buys at the A & P, for only 
foods of known merit ever find a place on A & P’s shelves. 


And like other women, she will choose the store that gives her the 
utmost in value, as in quality. A & P’s country-wide reputation 
for substantial values is her complete assurance that whenever she 


seeks Good Foods and Good Values—at the A& P she will find them. 


THE Great ATLANTIc & PaciFic TEA COMPANY 


At the A & P you are 
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nationally advertised 
brands of groceries 


ESTABLISHED 
1859 


“WHERE ECONOMY RULES” | 
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“That was eight years ago,” she said. 
“Tt is only this last year that I have even 
begun to want things again.” 

He could be natural about her sorrow 
too. “‘ We heal,” he said. ‘If we’re will- 
ing to, we heal. We go ahead again. And 
life can be very good.” 

“But won’t giving this up ——” Her 
compassionate hand touched an unfin- 
ished stool standing on the bench where it 
had been relinquished. 

“Not to house the Buckleys! That isn’t 
giving it up—that’s sending it on! And 
finding them safe up here, your friend Cal 
will probably cave in before winter. We 
have got him beaten!’”’ With the closing 
of the door he had put away sad things. 
““Ma Buckley’s taste runs to color, red and 
green mixed, by choice. I’m going to get 
her a big, thick, awful rug in East Judson 
if she will move up here. Shall we go 
down and suggest it?”’ 


ECELIA thought it would be better to 

get the place ready first and then in- 
vite Mrs. Buckley up. ‘“‘She can’t refuse, 
and we can make it look so inviting,’’ she 
urged. 

He twinkled at her. ‘‘So you like a 
touch of drama in yours too! The home- 
less wanderer led into the palace and told, 
‘It is yours!’”’ 

“‘T do,” she said, unashamed. 

“‘ And so do all we sentimentalists. But 
you wait till you hear what Ma Buckley 
does to your tender scene!” 

“‘She will be delighted !”’ 

“Well, I guess it'll do.’’”’ He actually 
looked like Mrs. Buckley as he said it. 
““*You’re real good. But I don’t see why 
you put the sink so far from the winder.’”’ 

She burst out laughing. ‘‘I don’t care— 
it will be fun. Where shall you keep your 
Care” 

“TI can salvage a garage out of their 
cottage.” 

She measured the distance from his 
cabin to the Buckley roof. ‘“‘Oh, yes— 
youre real good,”’ she said lightly. “‘But 
it won’t be for long, probably. Now—do 
you want to drive me home?” 

Cal Stockbridge was called to town by 
business and kept there for ten days, 
browsing about the stock market, and fly- 
ing back laden with golden pollen. He 
had written and telegraphed Cecelia, and 
every day his farm sent her some rich 
offering. 

An hour after his return he was on his 
way to see her. Mrs. Arthur, reading on 
the veranda, saw him coming and sighed 
a little—his cars were so shining, his sport 
clothes so richly correct! 

But Cal in his overflowing joy at being 
back attempted a rash “Bon jour, ma- 
dame,”’ and so changed the slight shadow 
to a mild light of resignation. 

“My daughter is not at home,” she told 
him in her dry, formal way. ‘‘My daugh- 
ter is never at home. You will find her 
somewhere on a mountain, hanging very 
gaudy curtains in a garage.” 

“But what on earth ”” He was 
ready to shout with laughter over the ex- 
planation. 





“TT IS something to do with an aged 

couple by the name of Buckley.” 
Mrs. Arthur’s unconsciousness was flaw- 
less. “And Francis Murdock, the painter, 
is involved in it—I can’t pretend to ex- 
plain. But my daughter seems to be scrub- 
bing and carpentering as well as making 
these very pronounced curtains. Mrs. 
Buckley’s roof is also in question. Some- 
thing about its leaking.” 

_Cal had his business face, calm, expres- 
Sionless. “‘You mean that the Buckleys 
have moved into Murdock’s gagage?”’ 

_ ‘Something like that,” she assented pa- 
tiently. ‘‘Only I believe it has not hap- 
pened yet—unless last night’s rain has 
forced my daughter’s hand. It is to be a 
Surprise. So you won’t speak of it, if you 
know these Buckleys.” 

“T know them,” Cal said. 
“And Mr. Murdock too?” 
“Yes; I know Murdock.” 


= 


“‘T never cared greatly for quaint men; 
but, if one likes them, Mr. Murdock cer- 
tainly is quaint,’’ she observed. ‘‘Cecelia 
seems to enjoy him.” 

Cal went abruptly, not attempting 
good-bys in any language. Mrs. Arthur 
sighed again at his excellent back and the 
snorting power of his machine. “But Mr. 
Murdock’s French is beyond criticism,” 
she said to the surrounding hills. 

Cal left his car and went up the north 
road on foot. He needed time, and he 
wanted to arrive unheralded. An hour 
later he came unheard over the pine 
needles and paused in the open door of 
Murdock’s garage. 


T WAS a domestic scene. Murdock was 

on his knees, varnishing a new floor; Ce- 
celia stood on a chair hanging curtains at 
the new windows. Both were work-stained 
and disheveled, and their voices sang. Cal 
had never seen this Cecelia—up to her 
neck in activity, joyous, even a little 
rowdy in the way she hopped down, moved 
her chair and sprang up again. Here was 
no elegant lady of the manor! Cal’s eyes 
were sick with bewildered pain until Mur- 
dock felt his shadow and started up; then 
he came in, his cool, cordial self. 

“Mrs. Arthur told me I’d find you 
here,” he explained to Cecelia. “‘How are 
you, Murdock? What in thunder is up?” 

“Tsn’t it nice?’”’ Cecelia showed their 
work with innocent enthusiasm. ‘“‘The 
Buckleys’ roof is almost in, so Mr. Mur- 
dock is going to let them live here. We 
have had a wonderful time, getting it 
ready.” 

Cal’s eyes met Murdock’s without a 
flicker of expression. “‘Oh, that’s too bad,” 
he said. “‘I stopped and saw Mrs. Buck- 
ley just now, and last night’s rain was too 
much for them. She has decided to sell. 
She signed a paper, and she’ll have her two 
thousand as soon as I can bring up a 
notary.’ I think she’s wise,”” he went on, 
covering their blank silence. ‘‘They’ll be 
a lot happier down in East Judson. About 
your place, Murdock; I’ve been looking 
over the boundary again and I don’t see 
why I need it.”” He sketched the outline 
of his holdings, relinquished any idea of 
buying. ‘‘Glad to keep you for a neigh- 
bor,” he said; then went away, looking 
right and left with a landowner’s eye, suc- 
cess solidly enthroned on his opulent per- 
son. 

Cecelia broke the silence. ‘“‘If we had 
only told the Buckleys—as you wanted 
to!’’ She quite wailed it. ‘‘Up here they 
could have held out forever. Just for the 
fun of a silly surprise ——”’ 


““(\H, HE would have won out, some way 
or other,’’ Murdock said dejectedly. 
“He will always win. I told you that.” 

‘*And the poor Buckleys ——”’ 

“Yes. I'll have to look out for them.”’ 

“And you—stuck up here with your 
land ae ” 

“Yes. He certainly got back at me!” 
He had a wan appreciation of the joke. 

“Tf you can’t sell,” she said suddenly, 
“they could live here—and their money 
would last forever.” 

“Yes.” But it was a desolate word. 

“‘Couldn’t you be happy—up here?”’ 

His eyes were haggard. “‘Not after you 
have gone.” 

“Well, then’’—it hung fire for a tremu- 
lous moment—“‘couldn’t I stay?” 

He closed his ears against her, turned 
away his eyes. 

“Why should you cast in your lot with 
the defeated? You would be so lovely, up 
there in the world!” 

She shook her head. “No. I couldn’t 
stand success. I belong with the under 
dog.” 

““My way means work and hardship 
and blunders—like this one. We senti- 
mentalists always get left when we try 
to buck Wall Street! You don’t half 
know ——”’ He could not close his hands 
against the fingers that were slipping into 
them. 

“Oh, let him win,” she burst in. ‘‘That 
is all he has got—victory. We’ve got each 
other!” 
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Tue Fountain Way 
With chocolate syrup on 
hand, many cool delicious 
drinks are swiftly made. 


Cooling chocolate drinks, 
frosted and 
made quickly at home! 


HINK of the frostiest, smooth- 
est chocolate drink that ever 
cooled you off. 


Think how refreshing it would 
be any mid-summer day—for a 
single flushed youngster just in 
from play, or for a dozen luncheon 
guests on a leafy veranda. 


You can have it at home fresh 
and icy in a few minutes—as 
creamy-rich and mellow as though 
it were made at your favorite 
fountain. 


For Walter Baker has found an 
easy new “fountain method” of 
making marvelous frosty choco- 
late drinks at home, with Baker’s 
famous Cocoa. 


The cocoa makes a rich, ruddy 
chocolate syrup, which you then 
keep handy in the refrigerator 
for instant use. The flavor of this 


delicious ... 


syrup is unique—it is the flavor 
of the rarest choice of cocoa beans. 


To make the syrup, stir over direct heat % 
cup Baker’s Cocoa and 1 cup cold water. 
Stir in 144 cups sugar and dash of salt; dis- 
solve. Boil 3 minutes. Add 2 teaspoonsful 
vanilla. Put into tight jar and keep in ice-box. 

Add 4 tablespoons syrup to a glass of fresh 
milk, with a cube or two of ice. Shake it 
until it is smooth and frosted. (A fruit jar 
is a splendid shaker.) Then pour it, creamy 
and cold, into your sparkling glasses. 


A new leaflet, just out, gives 
six delightful drinks—six ways to 
be as hospitable as the day is hot 
—all simple to make with this 
syrup base. Ask your grocer to- 
day for a copy of this leaflet, 
“Your Favorite Fountain Drinks.” 


For a trial supply of Baker’s 
Cocoa (more than enough to make 
a pint of syrup) and new recipe 
leaflet, just mail us 10c in stamps 
with the coupon below. 


BAKERS COCOA 








TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 






SEND FOR TRIAL SIZE AND RECIPES 








U.S.PAT.OFF. 


Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate (Pre- 
mium No. 1), in the familiar blue 
wrapper with yellow label, is univer- 
sally used for all chocolate cooking— 
wherever the recipe says ‘‘Chocolate!"’ 





WALTER BAKER & Co., INc. 
Dorchester-Lower-Mills, Mass. 

I am enclosing 10 cents for a generous trial 
package of Baker’s Cocoa, and recipe leaflet. 








(In Canada, Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario) 


C-L.H.J.-6-28 








© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
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appealing beauty - - 
smooth velvety skin” 


says Donald Crisp 


director for PATHE DE MILLE 


“The ordeal of the close-up is a harder test of skin 
than anything else. Under the relentless lights the 


skin has to be faultlessly smooth. 


make-up that does it.” 


It’s care, not 
— Donald Crisp 








Mary Astor, First National’s delicately 
beautiful star, is loved by millions 


HEY are as wise as they are 

lovely, these screen stars 
whose beauty is known the world 
over. 


For they give the greatest 
possible care to the smooth youth- 
ful skin that assures their success 
in every close-up. 


Nine out of ten screen stars 
use Lux Toilet Soap! Made as 
France makes her finest toilet 
soaps, it cares for their skin the 
true French way. They are al- 
ways radiant, smooth skinned, 
alluring! 


All the great film studios have 
made Lux Toilet Soap the official 


soap in their dressing rooms. 
Order some today. 


Enjoy the luxury you found in 
fine French soaps but until now 
could only get at soc or $1.00 a 
cake—now just ten cents. Lever 


Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


June, 1928 








“Nothing is more important to a girl 
than lovely skin. A screen star espe- 
cially must have rarely exquisite ‘studio 
skin.” I take the greatest care of mine 
—I always use Lux Toilet Soap, for it 
keeps my skin so beautifully smooth 
that the close-up is no ordeal.” 


J \ First National 











LUX Toilet SOAP - 10¢ 
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The Buccaneer 


(Continued from Page 7) 


it appeared. Sometimes she thought that 
she would marry Bracknell, and sometimes 
she thought that she would not. He was 
himself a ballad. At any rate, they did not 
have to make talk, being used to each oth- 
er’s silences—and nowadays the gentleman 
did not give the lady hisarm. They moved 
down the long corridor together, and yet 
in some way separated. He also was 
masked. She noted with approval, in the 
somewhat dim light, the way the crimson 
handkerchief was knotted about his head, 
one end hanging down over elflocks. She 
must have looked at him hurriedly in the 
dining saloon, she thought, for she did not 
remember the elflocks. The dim, frayed, 
once gorgeous sash about his waist and the 
knife in it—that was right. He was a little 
taller than herself, and lean. His arms 
were bared to the shoulder; she had never 
seen them so, and she thought, “How 
sinewy!’”’ Evidently he had made slight 
changes after dinner, not wanting perhaps 
to be too realistic there. His shirt was 
stained and torn; there ran across it a 
streak of faint red. She thought: “He has 
imagination.’’ And a moment later: “‘He 
has achieved atmosphere.”’ She could feel 
it, dark and thin and somber about him, 
and that it spread and wrapped her too. 
She felt ‘‘fey,”’ like the moon, like the sea 
tonight. 


HE drew her cloak about her; it seemed 

to her suddenly that the boat was gone 
and the night was wide. Fright came 
about her heart, and yearning and sadness. 
Of what she was frightened she did not 
know; certainly never before of Bracknell, 
unless it was fright at times to thrill a little 
coldly when she thought, “I may marry 
him.” As she did not like the mingled sen- 
sation and emotion she thrust it from her 
with vigor. She laughed. ‘It’s hard to 
keep from being fanciful on such a night 
as this, with that moon and that sea be- 
neath it. 


“On such a night did ‘ 
Something fearful doubtless once occur! 


“‘Brown and Brown dressed you well, 
after the old print.” 

He did not speak, and she thought of 
their last quarrel, occurring only a few 
hours before, and supposed that he was 
sullen. He was often so; it was one of the 
things that kept her weighing and weigh- 
ing. Yet she liked him sullen, too; he gave 
forth beautiful brown and green and purple 
lights; he was not truly venomous in his 
moods, he was only wild and unfortunate. 
Now they did not speak and they did not 
touch. Well, whocared? Let him come to 
his senses at his leisure! 

They stepped upon the deck. The 
music had begun anew. As for the lights, 
they seemed to be fiery and golden—great 
glowworms, phosphorescence of these 
tropic seas, caught and globed; and among 
them, in and out, streamed the moonlight. 
Many were dancing—Pierrots and. Pier- 
rettes, witches and wizards, fairies, un- 
dines, shepherds, wigged lawyers, kings 
and queens, Spanish gypsies and sea 
rovers. Rosamond Hart said, ‘‘There are 
at least four pirates, besides you, Philip!” 


HIGHLANDER met them. “’Twas 
you, my lady, for all your mask, that 
promised to dance with me first.’’ She re- 
membered that she had done so in the 
afternoon, putting off Bracknell, still sul- 
len. Bracknell was remaining so. Without 
a word he moved into a piece of shadow. 
She danced with the Highlander, and 
then she danced with a troubadour whom 
she knew well enough for all his mask. 
She thought, ‘Philip is sulking still. But 
why then did he wait for me at my door?” 
The troubadour was a man no longer 
young and not so tremendously fond of 
dancing. Nor was she herself so tremen- 
dously fond of it. Her singing, and the 
drama that she devised always with her 


singing, gave her release enough. The two, 
at the end of this dance, found a bit of 
space from which they could watch the 
scene and then, turning, watch the moon, 
now riding high, and the glistering sea. 
Now they looked at the one and now at 
the other. “‘On the whole, we’ve done well 
with our dresses,” said the troubadour, 
who was a writer of note, “and these 
colored and not too many lights and this 
moon hide deficiencies and outrageousness 
of interpretation. I wonder what the sea 
and the moon think of us!” 

“Probably we’re just one more fantastic 
dream.” 

“Very likely. The galleons and the 
captains and the pirates under sea turn in 
their sleep. That young witch is well done. 
You know, there is a flavor of Saint John’s 
Eve, far as we are from it! Or maybe it is 
Walpurgis Night.” 

“Have you seen Philip Bracknell? He 
has copied an old print.” 

“No. Here he is.” 


NDEED, at that moment Bracknell ap- 

peared. He was masked as she was, but 
even without their knowledge of costume 
there would have been no deceiving each 
other. He had, she saw, drawn down 
the sleeves of the shirt, whereas a little while 
ago the whole arm had been bare. More- 
over, he had rid himself somehow of the 
smear of red; perhaps he thought it too 
realistic. She had certainly received the im- 
pression that beneath the twisted red ker- 
chief dark elflocks had hung about his 
neck. But now she saw that the kerchief 
was only twisted around and hiding his 
own hair. Well, she had been mistaken as 
to that, that was all, and mistaken as to 
the extent of the worn and ragged and 
stained. The whole ship was a place of 
flickering lights and shadows tonight, and 
one mistook. Again, she felt no longer 
that cold and startling air about him. He 
was Philip Bracknell, as usual. Certainly 
he could not frighten her—though she 
liked him. He was not too quick, superfi- 
cial—like so many others. He had some- 
thing deep down that smoldered, that was 
fire for all its ash and slag, something real, 
something that would last, that you might 
warm yourself by, that would rise intact 
at the last day. Yes, she liked him, and 
was willing enough to dance with him. 
They danced. 


E WAS over his sulkiness. ‘‘I’d rather 
have you treat me badly than all the 
world be giving me favors.”’ 

“Did I treat you badly? I did not 
mean to.”” 

“Yes, you did. I thought, ‘I’ll just 
keep away from her. Why shouldn’t the 
moth exercise its free will?’ So I kept 
away until I couldn’t any longer, and so 
took you from that damned poet.”’ 

“That moth and candle thing is quite 
outworn. Besides, you didn’t keep away. 
You waited at my door and squired me to 
the deck, though certainly you were as 
silent as the grave!”’ 

‘Waited at your door? No, I didn’t! 
And this is the first time I’m ‘squiring’ 
you, as you call it.” 

“Why, Philip, what a fib!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“‘Let’s stop dancing. Didn’t you come 
to my door and wait there, and didn’t you 
walk beside me down the corridor and out 
here?”’ 

“ce No ! %? . 

“Then who did? Let’s rest here. It 
wasn’t Walter Burke. He’s shorter and 
thicker. I saw Captain Todd at dinner— 
his dress is very different. There’s one and 
there’s one, but it was neither of them!” 

‘‘What is the matter, Rosamond?” 

“Nothing, nothing, but—a mask that I 
thought was you, dressed like you, waited 
for me. He did not speak.” 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Freshness ... blithe 
gaiety ... poise... 
These need no stars 
to foretell the charm- 
ing course of the 
evening... 


A light foundation 
for powder 


Pompeian Day Cream... 
astringent ... enlivening 
... Put it on before your 
powder, to give your skin 
that cool, smooth, ex- 
quisite “feel” ... Then 
your rouge... powder... 
and you’ll go through the 
day with a well-groomed, 





even, powder-smoothness 
— free from “shine” — 
relieved of the necessity 


for frequent powdering. 


Night Cream and Day 
Cream, each 6o¢ 
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et Candlelight Discover... 














Acain aT Nicut . . . Give your face this same simple 

treatment with Pompeian Night Cream before you 

retire, this time leaving a fresh film on all night to 

soften... soothe... You'll be lovelier . . . tomorrow 
... and in after years! 


Pomp eran Night Coe: 





With fingers flying, circling always 

upward... outward... soon 

deep-down soil comes to the sur- 

face, muscles are toned, nerves 

relax, and all trace of weariness 
is coaxed away. 


am 
relieves Jucial Jutique as it cleanses 





ou... at Jour loveliest 


Though you've raced through the day, though your 
face feels tired and drawn by nightfall, let evening 
find you—a radiant part of its enchantment .. . 
Coax back your morning freshness with this simple 
treatment—two beauty rites rolled into one! 


By MADAME JEANNETTE DE CORDET 


XCHANGE that brave-but-wan little mouth for your happiest 

curved-up-at-the-corners one. Substitute for that pallid skin 
the glowing freshness of its morning tints. Banish the whole oh- 
what-a-day look of you, in this simple treatment with a cream that 
does two things at once. 


Dual Action, as soon as fingers begin to work 


Pompeian Night Cream divides forces, as soon as your fingers begin 
to work it in. Part goes straight to its cleansing. Part stands by, 
to give your fingers the texture they need to work their magic. 

CLEANSES .. . Smooth a generous quantity on your face. Under 
the circling movement of your fingers, do you feel it seeping in? 
That is the cleansing part, so penetrating that even deep-down dirt, 
embedded powder and rouge cannot escape it. And as this thorough 
cleanser does its work, that taut, dry feeling goes . . . dust and grime 
give place to soothing, healing oils. . . 

Revieves Facrar Faticue... Your fingers... keep them flying... 
Beginning at the neck, circling, circling, upward, outward to the 
hair line. Pompeian Night Cream . . . so velvety . . . gives your 
fingers gentle “hold” as no just-for-cleansing cream will ever do. 
That is the wondrous other half of this dual-purpose cream; and, 
aided by its velvet texture, soon your fingers coax fatigue away. 


For soon, there’s circulation working. Soon, a new tone to muscles. 
Nerves relax. Drooping lips curve upward. Gradually ... an ex- 
quisite sense of well-being—that perfect, restful something that 
happens to you in the chair of a good masseuse. 

Now, remove the soiled cream, apply a fresh film of it, and re/ax. 
Five minutes. More if you can. As you rest, this rich cream pene- 
trates every little pore, to soften, soothe. Then up—your bath— 
your hair—your frock—and you’re ready!—to amaze your friends 

who left you all tired out just a little while before! 
Vivacious . . . sparkling . . . who else is so equal to— 
come what may? 


FREE...my little booklet and samples 


The movements for relieving Facial Fatigue are clearly set 

forth in word and picture in my little booklet, and this, with 

generous samples of Pompeian Night Cream and Day Cream, 

will be sent you without charge. Won’t you write me of any 
beauty problems that trouble you? 


1 3 Sema sh; Lena: 





Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Company 
Dept. 850-F, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 
In Canada: 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal, Que. 


Please send me free sample tubes of Pompeian Night Cream 
and Day Cream with your booklet on Facial Fatigue. 


Name___ 


Address 











City. — 
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Foot Saver Shoes 
S St me fo 


O every woman Foot Saver Shoes offer the charm 

of slim young ankles, rising from feet that are 
exquisitely shod --- The styled loveliness of each Foot 
Saver Model is a caress to the eye. Concealed within 
it is the source of a beauty beyond style —the famous 
Foot Saver patented in-built construction - -- It dictates 
lines of design that emphasize the delicate beauty of The Delmonte 
in-curving contours. It relaxes all pressure, to eliminate 
every distortion of swelling. It establishes a perfection 
of poise that restores natural symmetry and balanced 
muscular grace --- Yet all this is invisible. Only the 
effect appears — an effect of delicate refinement in the 
lines from foot to knee—an effect of distinctive smart- 


ness in the shoe itself. 


Send for Free Style Booklet and Name of Your Nearest Dealer 


The Doris 


The Julian & Kokenge Co. 424E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
























FOOT INSURANCE FOR THE FUTURE 













Men’s Foot Saver Shoes made by 
Whitman 


Commonwealth Shoe S&S Leather Co. 
Massachusetts 
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“There are half a dozen buccaneers just 
as there are gypsies and clowns. He had his 
impudence with him, as I’ll tell him when 
I see him! You must have been mistaken 
as to the dress. This dress was taken from 
the genuine article, not the species but an 
individual. I bought the print. I’ll show 
it to you when we get back. In short, 
there’s but one Dromio aboard tonight.”’ 

They had drawn aside from the dancers. 
“Regard that moon, will you, and those 
paths upon the sea? Let us get out of this 
and go up to the boat deck for a while! 
Let us, Rosamond.” 

But Rosamond Hart would not do that. 
He would begin to make love to her, and 
if she turned it aside then the deep smol- 
dering, the baulked strength, the revenge- 
fulness, would creep up through the fairer 
parts. She did not know 
that she wanted his love. 
Sometimes she thought she 
did, but tonight, no. . .. 
And besides she felt a lassi- 
tude, a loneliness, a wish to 
weep, and yet to sit dry- 
eyed, and watch the dark. 
So she said no, and when he 
urged her, no again, where- 
upon the sullen pride in him 
began to stretch like a tiger 
cub. She thought, “If I 
marry him I shall not be 
happy, and yet it seems to 
me that I shall marry him, 
and that I would rather have 
it so.” 

A man dressed as the 
King of Spades bore down 
upon them and asked her to dance. “‘ Yes, 
I will.”” They danced. 

He said, ‘“‘That was a fine mask you 
were with. Down toa T!” 

She said, ‘‘ There are two dressed alike. 
Can you see the other?” 


OTH watched as they danced in and 
out. ‘‘No, there is only your mask. 
He is dancing now with the court lady.” 

They touched in the dance. Yes, that 
was Philip, all right! Gloom with fiery 
lights—what was the word—fuliginous ?— 
because she would not go with him to the 
boat deck. She felt resistance to him, her 
own indignation. Pirate was his dress and 
pirate was his nature. And then com- 
punction, “Well, and what if it were 
so! . Oh, this night! 

“**Tt was mirk, mirk night and there was 
nae stern light.’’’ Only it was not mirk 
night, but marvelous moonlight. . . . 
Richer up there on the boat deck, with the 
music streaming up to one and the sea 
talking. Lonelier and richer. Loneliness— 
how lonely it would be, down on the white 
sands of this main: 

She danced with the King of Spades and 
then with the King of the Gypsies, and 
then she escaped from all and, unnoted 
amid the sudden excitement of some new 
figure, went to the boat deck alone. 
Others doubtless were here, but not many; 
none near her. There were lights, but 
chiefly the golden moonlight. How great 
it was, the moon, how potent! Music 
should always sound at this distance, and 
laughter come up like that, in far away 
waves, as though one listened from the 
edge of the world or from the moon or 
from the bottom of the sea. 


ER dress was stately; heavy silk, full- 

skirted, sweeping the bright deck. She 
had a deep collar of rich lace; her dark 
hair was coiled and heaped above her 
brow. She stood in the full moonlight 
looking at the sea, then moved forward 
until now she had before her the great 
prow dividing the Caribbean, and the di- 
rect path of the moon. It shone so strongly 
and livingly. She looked up to the flag. 
She seemed alone. Stay here and think of 
this sea and all they who had sailed it and 
were buried in it. She found a place where 
she might sit, her cloak drawn around her, 
elbow on knee, chin in hand. The Carib- 
bean, and all manner of ships, and they 
who had been at home in them. What 





was time, a scale that you could run up 
and down. Lonely, it was lonely on the 
white sand. Some human souls had wings 
and some had chains. 


This ae night, this ae night, 
Every night and a’ 





The Caribbean—violins playing—Philip 
Bracknell. 

Well, he had watched and followed her, 
for here he stood beside her—no, it was 
the other mask! 


NSTANTLY she was frightened again, 

and again knew not why she was so. The 
air about her seemed to change, to become 
thin, dark and cold and charged with 
something to tell, something terrible, some- 
thing piteous. He did not speak, whoever 
he was, any more than he had spoken 
walking beside her an hour or two ago. 
She saw the differences, the 
elflocks, the arms bare to the 
shoulder, the red smear upon 
the shirt. She wished that 
he did not have a mask so 
that she might better cope 
with this terror that was in- 
vading her, terror and yet 
also something achingly deep 
and compassionate and un- 
afraid. She had no sooner 
formed the wish than in- 
stantly she saw that he was 
not masked. . . . She did 
not know him, no, of course 
not—a ravaged face, a 
tragic, pathetic, dreadful 
and beautiful face—and not 
unlike Bracknell, if Brack- 
nell had ever lived like the 
picture he copied. Cold terror rose about 
her as though the sea had come up over 
the side. She sprang to her feet; the figure 
barred her way. In a moment she was in 
flight, running blindly along the deck. 

Coming from the companion was Brack- 
nell. He caught her. ‘‘ What is it, Rosa- 
mond? What is it?”’ 

She clung to him breathless. ‘‘The 
other one—the other one—the one you 
are dressed like!”’ 

“Where? What do you mean?”’ 

“Look, look!’’ She caught his hand in 
both hers. ‘“‘Look!”’ 

The figure stood before them in a deso- 
late and lost way and yet with pride. It 
seemed to say, ‘“‘My seas—these seas are 
mine.” Then in an instant it was gone, 
gone as though it had passed through all 
obstruction and sunk into the sea it 
claimed. It was here no longer, there was 
only the moonlighted deck. 


HEY sat down upon some raised bit of 
wood in the shadow of a boat. She was 
trembling violently. ‘‘ You copied from 
one who once was—was like you.”’ 
“‘T chose because of the name.”’ 

“Bracknell?” 

“Yes. Philip Bracknell.” 

And she clung to him weeping. 
Philip ——” 

He was stubborn. ‘I don’t understand. 
These are pirate seas of course. Pirates 
and buccaneers, buccaneers and pirates, 
and of course there is a difference, as the 
buccaneer would have you know! You 
mustn’t confuse the two, Rosamond, you 
mustn’t confuse them. And tonight with 
that witch’s path over the sea, and a kind 
of excitement everywhere—all right, say 
we’ve seen a ghost, but now it’s gone, it’s 
gone, and it won’t come again. But on 
the whole I don’t believe we saw it. Every- 
thing’s wrought up tonight. It was a 
trick of the light and these masks ——”’ 

She took off her mask and when he saw 
her do so he removed his also. ‘‘Say it was 
a ghost, Rosamond. But it is gone now, 
gone! And I love you, I love you, I love 
you!” 

The ship held on where other ships had 
sailed. On the deck below the masks and 
the music whirled together, embraced, 
parted, kept their distance, whirled to- 
gether again. The moon shone, approach- 
ing the midheaven. The sea glistered, and 
now and then it looked as though dolphins 
or schools of flying fish leaped and played. 


“Oh, 
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Ir is so beautiful!” exclaims Mother developed to a rare and remarkable 


degree. That is why Buick enjoys 
such enthusiastic favoramong men and ‘| 
women alike. That 1s why it 1s scoring if 
such tremendous gains in both Europe 
and America. That is why more fam- 
ilies choose Buicks than any other 
car having a base price above $525. 


... It has power to pass,’’ approves , 
| son... ‘As silent and reliable as a* 
| fine watch,’’ says Father... Many 
| are the reasons that the family give 
| for their preference for Buick. But 
| the one complete reason is that Buick 


combines a// features and a// qualities 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 
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TS a. « There was a jolly miller 
Sf ee Lived on the River Dee 

*\. He worked and sang from morn till night 

He had a hearty appetite 

And always kept digestion right— 

“Thank Double Mint,” said he! 


MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 








Keep your digestion right 
with Wrigley’s. 
Get Wrigley’s Double Mint 


and have a real treat. 


It’s a new and better Pepper- 
mint. flavor—the sweet of 
good taste and good health. 
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Worth Doucet Cheruit - Lquiseboulanger 


C four Great Parts (outurters I; nterpret the New 
Bouffant Silhouette for Summer Evenings 
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A doctor 


wrote 
this 
advertisement! 








The husky young gentleman on the pony 
is the son of a doctor. And along with 
the picture of his son, the doctor sent 
us a letter that speaks more emphati- 
cally than any advertisement we our- 
selves could possibly write. So we'll just 
let the doctor write this advertisement! 


“ < “ 


— use of Eagle Brand Milk, in 
my practice among babies who 
for any reason have to be taken from 
the breast and fed on artificial food, 
has been so much more satisfactory 
than any other food that I now always 
start these babies on Eagle Brand with- 
out ever considering any other food. 


“We have five children of our own 
and four of them have been raised on 
Eagle Brand, as the mother has not 
been able to furnish the proper food. 
We have never had a sick child in the 
bunch and the boy whose picture you 
have (on the pony) weighs 48 pounds 
at the age of four years. He has been 
on Eagle Brand since he was three 
weeks old and has never been sick a 
day in his life.” 


Yours very truly, 


Fort Worth, Texas. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 











Tue Borpen Company 
- Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me my free copies of “Baby's 
Welfare” and “What Other Mothers Say.” 
My baby is... .months old. 


1—L.H.J.-6-28 
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Tiers Femintze the Summer Fashions 


mode stress more and more the dis- 
tinctly feminine outline. This trend 
takes the afternoon frock, particularly, 
into an ever-expanding realm, thus af- 
fording variety of design—new bloused 
effects, fitted sleeves with flaring cuffs, 
tight cuffs with sleeves of balloon fullness, 
slightly longer, very much wider hemlines. 
The obviously new lines of the present 
season are seen, for the most part, in skirts, 
diagonal seamings or biased flounces ap- 
plied below the hips and usually curved 
up toward one side, gathers replacing bias 
treatments, especially in tiers. Signifi- 
cant interpretations of these changes are 
shown by most of the Paris houses. 
One of the most decorative and success- 
ful afternoon gowns in this field is the 
costume sketched on the left. Evolved in 


Grose se features of the summer 






black taffeta, the undulating ripple of the 
tiered skirt presents a flattering silhouette 
for the tall slender figure. Sheerest white 
organdie collar and cuffs with lace and 
drawn work complete the frock. 
Another example of the new spirit in 
femininity is seen in the second costume. 
The Romantic Era is introduced by a 
striking combination of the deep slashed 
bertha, the tiered skirt and the puffed 
sleeves below the elbow. It is fashioned 
in one of the new shades of green chiffon 
with dots and conventional floral design. 
Rather intricately cut, the third cos- 
tume shows a new silhouette in its capelet, 
its handkerchief cuff with fluttering ends, 
its circular skirt—all details of importance 
this season. Pronounced contrast to the 
severely vertical front line of the capelet 
is devised in the graceful descent of the 


skirt. Attached to the shoulder, it falls 
with a side movement toward the right, 
a yoke of unplaited material topping it. 
The original model sketched is made in 
beige, brown and blue plaid tones in 
printed crépe de chine. 

Still another frock chosen by the Pari- 
sienne is adapted in three shades of the 
same color with graduated polka dots— 
the lightest shade showing pinhead dots, 
the darkest, dots a trifle larger than in the 
middle tone. The entire costume is plaited, 
with a scalloped hem. The model above 
utilizes the deepest color at the top blend- 
ing down to the light shade. Odd additions 
are the collar, cuffs, breast pocket and front 
band in starched linen of pale bois de rose. 
The new sleeves, with the long tight fore- 
arm and cuffs with fullness above, illus- 
trate the diversity of the summer modes. 
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COLUMBINE BLONDE 


Fair hair . . . vibrant, fluffy, 
faintly touched with moon- 
beams. Her eyes seem black... 
Her skin . . . light, subtly rich. 
For her . . . Nude powder, 
with the Light tone of Bloom. 











“Not blonde... not brunette. . 
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new powder NUDE 


created expressly for 


AMERICA’ 
“IN-BETWEEN S” 


. not anything,’’ she'll tell you blithely—Yet hers is ‘‘the 


perfect symphony of all the types’’. . . Beauty like none other in all the world! 





NEUTRAL BLONDE WILD-ROSE GIRL 


Eyes that turn blue or green, 
to match a near-by color. Hair 
...Cheeks.. . subtle of hue... 
needing accent to give them 
fullest beauty. For her... 
Nude powder, Medium Bloom. 


Brown hair .. . a lovely, fluffy 
mist of it. Sparklingeyes. Rose 
in her cheeks. And in her skin, 
that bewitching, creamy tone 
that calls for Nude powder 
. . . Medium tone of Bloom. 


‘By 


MADAME JEANNETTE DE CORDET 


i this land of varied ancestry ...a 

pageantry of types! Here fairest blonde 
contrasts with richest brunette coloring... 
And here, as in no other land, a merging 
of the two—blonde and brunette—into ... 
the “in-between” . . . the subtlest of all types 
of loveliness ! 

Sometimes her hair is light, with golden 
glints for its fire, and the dusk of twilight 
for its shadow . . . Sometimes her hair is 
dark, with the hint of molten gold in its 
depths... . But always, her skin is that soft, 
enchanting fusion ... the delicacy of the 
blonde with the fuller, richer beauty of 
the true brunette. 


Are you this charming “in-between”? 


Then it was for you that Nude, the new 
Pompeian shade, came into being. In the 
soft shimmer of its blended tints . . .a tone 
as delicate, as elusive as the subtle color of 
your skin. In its emphasis of your own skin- 
tone... true accent for your type. 


Be open-minded about this shade... till 
you have tried it 


Nude has a surprising way of matching 
perfectly so many, many skins! Even if 
you had not thought of yourself as an 
“in-between,” you may find it just the shade 
for you! 

And if it does prove to be your skin tint 
... how natural it looks! It doesn’t “show 
powder” . . . for it blends into the tone of 
the skin, just as one mood blends into 
another! Without revealing its presence, it 
lends a lovely powder-smoothness to the 
skin. Even in strong sunlight, it is discreetly 
quiet about its part in serving beauty. 

There . . . You find it matches? Then 
smooth this flattering new shade of powder 
on, after a dash of Pompeian Bloom .. . 
a rouge that has your own true natural flush 
in one of its five vibrant shades. 


POWDER AND BLOOM EACH 60¢ 


POMPEIA 





BEAUTY POWDER 


and BLOOM 


Now see for yourself . . . a lovely some- 
one... who... aware of the type that is 
her own... has become more vibrant .. . 
more distinctive... more individually you / 


WHATEVER YOUR COLORING 
Blonde... brunette. . . or “in-between” 
learn your type and make the most of it! 


To know your type for sure, you must study 
the tint of your skin . . . for skin-tone holds 
the key! Then accentuate its own true color- 
ing...and you'll be...a lovelier you! 
And this accent is now so easy to obtain. 
For among the five shades of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder you will find your skin- 
tone... matched like thread to silk! Among 
the five tones of Pompeian Bloom. . . the 
very flush of your cheeks! 
SEND FOR BEAUTY SAMPLER 
DISCOVER YOUR TYPE 


My fascinating Beauty Sampler contains five little 
vials of the five perfect shades of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder with my new twenty-page booklet show- 
ing twenty-four types of lovely women, in natural 
colors. You will find your type among them. If 
there’s any question about the care of your skin, 
please write me. I am always anxious to help. 





DD oe 
eannette, 


The Pompeian Co., 
Dept. 800-F, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 


I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) for Beauty Sampler 
and Booklet, ‘Your Type of Beauty.” 


Madame J. 


Name 





Address 





State 


City. 





In Canada, The Pompeian Co., Ltd.,72 St. AmbroiseSt., Montreal 























These Features Exclusive 
to Kotex Insure 


1 CORRECT APPEARANCE — The 
new, form-fitting shape (with cor- 
ners scientifically rounded and 
tapered to fit) may be worn under 
the most clinging gowns without 
awkward bulkiness. 


yA HYGIENIC COMFORT -— Softer 
gauze, fluffier filler—treated by a 
new and exclusive process—end un- 
comfortable chafing and binding. 


& ALL THE FEATURES AND PROTEC- 
TION OF THE KOTEX YOU HAVE 
ALWAYS KNOWN ARE RETAINED. 


O enthusiastic were we over the Improved 

Kotex, when it was finally perfected in 
our laboratories, that we decided to anticipate 
your enthusiasm by putting it into production 
on double our former scale. 


This meant, of course, new plants, new 
machinery, a vast expenditure of time and 
money. It also meant that, if you bought the 
Improved Kotex in such volume as we ex- 
pected, the regular price could be permanently 


reduced 30%. 


Demand makes it possible to continue at the 
new low price—and you are offered, at this 
price, exclusive features obtainable in Kotex 
and Kotex only! 















































Kotex is now form-fitting 








By a new and exclusive design, perfected in 
our laboratories, corners are now scientifically 
rounded and tapered. The Improved Kotex 
fits perfectly, securely. You wear it without 
altering the fashionable, slim silhouette, and 
you feel a composure, a sense of fine groom- 
ing, never before possible. 


Softer, fluffier, to end chafing 


Ingenious methods have been found to make 
the gauze wrapping softer, the absorbent filler 
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Doubled production and enthusiastic 
demand permit a price cut of 30% 
on the Improved Kotex—containing 
two new features perfected after two 
years’ research; after consultation with 
27 women doctors and 83 nurses 




















**Ask for them by name”” 
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The Improved Kotex only 


offers these Two Exclusive New Features 


Insuring Correct Appearance and Hygienic Comfort 


and 
Kotex Prices 


Reduced 


flufier; to give you adequate protection with- 
out the discomforts of chafing and binding. 


Nurses, doctors considered your 
comfort and appearance 


Changes in the Kotex pad were made under 
the supervision of 27 women doctors, 83 
nurses, 6 specialists in feminine hygiene. 


‘They considered, besides your good health 
and comfort, the vital question of appearance. 
They know your problems, not only profes- 
sionally but also from a woman’s point of 
view. Their enthusiastic approval is the most 
important endorsement of the Improved Kotex. 


Kotex features are exclusive 


In Kotex alone do you get these new features 

. . and all the former advantages, too, are 
retained. The remarkably absorbent powers 
remain; the same protective area: Cellucotton 
wadding, which is exclusive to Kotex, has all 
the advantages of any waterproofed absorbent, 
plus its own unique qualities—5 times more 
absorbent than cotton, discards like tissue (by 
simply following directions), deodorizes thor- 
oughly while being worn. 


Remember, nothing else is at all compar- 
able to the Improved Kotex. Buy a box and 
learn our latest and greatest contribution to 
woman’s hygienic comfort. 


You buy Kotex by name, without embar- 
rassment, without delay . in two sizes, 
Regular and Kotex-Super. At all drug, dry- 
goods and department stores. 





KOT EX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Kotex Company, 
180 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 






Supplied also through vending 
cabinets in rest-rooms by West 
Disinfecting Co. 
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Lace, Crépe, Chiffon or Taffeta for Afternoon 





HEN you buy an electric refriger- 

ator, do a bit of investigating on 
your own. Look under the cabinet, look 
carefully inside it, and above all things, 
listen to it. 


Look under the cabinet. With the Gen- 
eral Electric Refrigerator you'll notice at 
once that all the models are up-on-legs. 
This makes it easy to clean under 
them. But, more important, it means 
that a// the machinery is safely sealed 
away in the air-tight steel casing which 
you see on top of the cabinet. 


Look inside. Is there really ample food 
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space? You will find in the General 
Electric Refrigerator that the chilling 
chamber is amazingly compact. It actually 
takes little more room than the trays in 
which your ice is frozen. 


Then listen. This you must do. We 
want you to judge for yourself just how 
quietly this refrigerator operates. 
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Look underneath, look inside 
..and listen to it! | 


—-_- 
ah 








All these things are vitally impor- 
tant. But be sure to consider, too, 
the organization which makes it. 
The General Electric Refrigerator is the 
product of fifteen years of research in the 
laboratories of General Electric. 


See the many models. Notice their abso- 
lute simplicity, their quietness. Make 
comparisons with other refrigerators. If 
you write us, we will be glad to send 
you Booklet J-6 which gives you com- 
plete descriptions and specifications. 


GENERAL @)ELECTRI 
Refrigerator 












ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


————— 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HANNA BUILDING 
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Roger H. Dennett, B.S., M.D., author 
of The Healthy Baby and other works 
on baby welfare, strongly advocates 
the use of Borax in caring for baby’s 
bottles. 


To quote this authority— 


“Directly after the feeding wash 
the bottle with soap and Borax, 
using a Leia tnanied brush to 
get it scrupulously clean. 


“Rinse the soap out with hot 
water and put into the bottle a 
heaping teaspoonful of Borax. 
Pour in some water and shake 
till the Borax is dissolved. 
Then fill brimming full of water 
and let stand full of this strong 
Borax solution until next morn- 
ing when the feedings are made 
up for the day. 


“If each bottle is treated in this 
way we have in the morning 
the whole lot perfectly clean 
and ready to be filled with the 
day's feedings as soon as the 
Borax solution has been poured 
out and the bottles rinsed ,once 
with clear water. With this 
method it is unnecessary to boil 
the bottles each day. They 
should never be allowed to 
stand unclean or filled with 
plain cold water or even with 
cooking soda in them, for Borax 
is the stronger and better anti- 
septic to use.”” 







For safety’s sake, follow this good 
advice and be sure to use the old re- 
liable 20 Mule Team Pure Borax. 
Write for free booklet ‘‘Better Ways 
to Wash and Clean.’’ Pacific Coast 
Borax Company, 100 William Street, 
New York City, Dept. 156. 
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or Sports the Jumper Type Still Leads 


In Separate Frocks or Three-Piece Ensembles 


ILL the jumper frock ever go out 

V \ of fashion? Apparently not, if 

past and present popularity is 

any criterion by which to judge. For it 

still remains the type most often seen for 
sports and general daytime wear. 

Jumpers galore are included among the 
summer offerings. Most frequently they 
form a part of the three-piece ensemble, 
like the two at left and right above; but 
often they merely combine with a skirt 
to make a separate coatless dress, as in 
the model at upper center. 

Of the materials used, wool jersey re- 
mains, in spite of all, the greatest favorite. 
Silk, however, makes many costumes, 
with silk-and-wool mixtures, linen and 
cotton also appearing frequently. End- 
less combinations of fabrics, colors and 
designs give almost limitless variety, and 
repetition becomes the inexcusable sin. 

Woolen blouses complement silk skirts, 
and vice versa, with the jacket repeating 
the fabric of either, as the case may be; 


or the entire ensemble may be made of - 


the same material, in two different de- 
signs, as in the costumes at left and right 


above. Often a plain blouse is worn with 
a figured coat and skirt, or a figured 
blouse with a plain-colored coat and 
skirt; while in many cases a full-length 
topcoat is added, transforming the cos- 
tume into a four-piece ensemble. 

The sleeveless mode for sports has also 
made its appearance, and again the choice 
is left to individual taste. For it may be 
either the blouse or the cardigan that is 
without sleeves, or sleeves may be re- 
tained in both if preferred. If the cardi- 
gan is sleeveless it is usually of jersey, 
matching the jumper in color, to avoid 
harsh contrast between the sleeves and 
the body of the costume, and made quite 
plain. 

As for the jumpers themselves, hori- 
zontal stripes still remain popular, fre- 
quently arranged in groups at the bottom 
as in one at upper right. Asymmetric 
treatments, dots, geometric motifs, bands 
and incrustations of all kinds are also 
much in evidence. More than ever be- 
fore, hand-knitted sweaters are being 
used this season, with the same variety of 
designs as in the fabric blouses. 


In the majority of skirts, plaits are the 
chief means of securing fullness, although 
circular cuts have been gaining favor for 
some time past. The plaits may be ar- 
ranged singly or in groups, or the entire 
skirt may be plaited all around. 

The ensemble at left above, from 
Nicole Groult, is of red-and-white-striped 
wool jersey, with the blouse also of jersey, 
repeating the same colors. Red buttons 
on the skirt echo the dot motif of the 
jumper, and striped bands around the 
neck and bottom of the blouse further 
link together the component parts of the 
costume. 

Marine-blue linen makes the frock in 
center, from Marcel Rochas, with white 
linen incrustations in an unusual design 
adding a note of striking contrast. Width 
is achieved in the skirt by means of an in- 
verted plait at each side. 

At upper right a J. Suzanne Talbot 
ensemble of flannel uses black, white and 
yellow as color combination. Skirt and 
jacket are of the yellow flannel, with the 
sleeveless blouse of black enlivened by 
bands of white and yellow. 
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['wo of the loveliest women in the 
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world passed by under the trees 














ND I loved them both—ds, to be more 
exact—for why shouldn’t a man love his 
GY A. wife and daughter? 


It was Commencement at Bryn Mawr, and 
Hope, I am quite convinced, was the loveliest of 
the lovely in the Class of ’28.. . just as her 
Mother was in the Class of 1907. 


It had been some time since I had seen these 
two together, and, as they strolled across the 
campus in the dappled sunlight, I found it hard 
to believe they weren’t szsters!/ 


And I’m not old enough to be foolish, either 
—not even about my own! Everybody remarked it. 


“ “ “ 


Later I mentioned it to my wife —‘“You and Hope 
are twins,’’ I said, “‘your step is just as light, as 
youthful and buoyantas hers. Why, there isn’t an- 
other youngster in that class, my dear, who could 
match Hope’s motherin natural grace and bearing!” 

Well, my wife had a reason for it, of course. 
Women ’most always do have, in spite of their 
reputation to the contrary. 

She explained that a youthful, graceful carriage 
—a free, swinging stride, and a light, firm step— 


are invariably due to shoes that make walking 
effortless—shoes that fit the feet perfectly in action 
as well as repose—that ‘‘corset’’ the active arch 
without confining it! Exactly the kind of shoes, 
it seems, that both Hope and her Mother have 
worn since first they graduated from square-toed 
**Juniors. ” 

Red Cross Shoes they are called—and, I can 
add from personal observation, these shoes are as 
trim and smart and (as they say) “‘stunning,’’ as 
any I have ever seen on feminine feet! 


“ “~ “ 
And why shouldn’t they be “‘stunning’’? Theyare 
designed, you know, by Frenchmen—true crea- 


tors of footwear fashion — designed to stroll in the 
Bois, or to saunter gaily down the Boulevards. 


ed 





FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION AND REPOSE 
? 


Product of THe UnitTep States SHOE COMPANY, Cincinnati 


Yet, for all their Parisian chic, Red Cross Shoes 
are unbelievably easy to wear. Indeed, every pair 
is shaped over the famous, exclu- 
sive ““Limit” lasts, derived from 
an exhaustive study of 
feminine feet, so that 
every fitting measurement, 
or ‘‘Limit,’’ was estab- 
lished with scientific accuracy. Tread, vamp, in- 
step, heel—at every point, The Red Cross Shoe 
fits, glove-snug, but without pinching. 

Then, too, there’s the exclusive Arch-Tone 
support, that gives just the right uplift to the 
active arch. 





The very smartest shoe store in town will show 
you Red Cross Shoes for street, sport or formal 
wear, at prices ranging from $10 to $14.50. There 
are also Sub-Deb models from $6.50 to $8.50, 
and Junior models from $3.50 to $6.00. You 
really must see them. 


FREE BOOK! Send for { J/@ 7 
this interesting little book, / ef 
**Walk in Beauty.’” It tellshow + 
many beautiful women have 

acquired the charm of a graceful 


he 
s ¥ , 
carriage. Address Dept. J-6. ES Nata { 














































This will cool 


our children’s sun-scorched skin 
y 


UNSHINE is good—taken in small doses until the 

skin gets accustomed to it. But children, your 
children, won’t do that. They’ll play long hours under 
the blazing sun—and get badly sun-scorched. When 
that happens, gently smooth in Hinds Honey & Almond 
Cream. It cools sun-scorch immediately. Takes out 
the heat. Makes the skin feel soft and fresh again. 


But better still—use Hinds Cream to prevent sun- 
scorch. Before your children go out, smooth Hinds 
Cream into their skin. Dust powder lightly over it. 
Then there’ll be no sun-scorch! Because, you see, 
Hinds Cream, with powder over it, prevents it. Gives 
the gentle protection the sensitive skin of a child needs. 


The coupon below will bring you a sample bottle of 
Hinds Cream. Send for it today. 


HINDS 


‘Honey €5-7Almond 


CREAM 


REG US PAT OFF 


Made by A. S. Hinds Co., @ division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. In Canada, A. S. Hinds Co.(Canada) 
Limited. Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 














Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. 28, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me a sample bottle of HINDS Honey and Almond 
CREAM, the protecting cream for the skin. 


Name 





Address — 





Buy Hinds Cream in the 
50c. and $1.00sizes. You 
get more at less cost. 







This coupon not good after June, 1929 
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Accessories for Summer (costumes 


are Brilliantly Effective 






Hat and parasol of red-and- 
black-blocked linen, for the 
beach. Below, left: Unusual in 
design is this purse of washable 
glacé kid in light summer shades. 
Below, right: A bag of French 
silk on a shell frame has a con- 
venient large passport pocket. 





Left: Brilliantly colored calf 
ornamented with geometric 
incrustations of darker color 
and a monogram of silver 
gilt makes this smart sports 
purse extremely effective. 
Right: In black antelope or 
washable glacé kid in light 
colors, an envelope purse is 
closed with an exquisitely 
made animal of marcasite 
and colored enamel. 






Four shoes for “spectator 
Sports” or summer street 
wear are included in the new 
models imported from Paris. 
In white or colored leathers 
they are unusually grace- 
ful and extremely smart. 
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Discovering the Something Different 
Everybody Wants at Breakfast 


Some simple ways of doing it— grain foods now totally different from any other 


known, that appeal to the imagination as well as to the body’s energy needs 


OST “poor appetites” for breakfast are 
not poor appetites at all; simply appe- 
tites not properly zempted with attractive foods. 


Modern-day dieticians point that fact out. 
And urge the more general use of energy foods 
that go further than supplying needed food ele- 
ments by adding allurement and deliciousness. 


For that reason thousands are turning to 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice; 
gtain foods with the unique quality of tempting 
the appetite as well as replenishing the body’s 
spent energy. 


Steam-puffed to eight times their natural 
size, then oven-crisped to a supreme delicious- 
ness, they are different from any other grain 





Ripe strawberries and Puffed Rice 
for breakfast. A glorious treat! 
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"Sliced pineapple, fresh 


and juicy, a delicious 
addition to Puffed Rice. 
Serve with half-and-half. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 





food known. Their flavor is like nutmeats. 
They crunch in the mouth like crisp toast. For 
sheer deliciousness, no other cereal compares. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, steam- 
exploded—every food cell broken to make di- 
gestion easy. Over 20% is bran. 

Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice, also 
steam-exploded and oven-toasted. A famous 
writer on food topics named it “The En- 
chanted Breakfast.” Children eat it without 
coaxing. Food that they eat because they love 
it, not because they “ must.” 

Serve plain with milk, cream or half-and- 
half. Try, too, as a tid-bit between meals. 
Serve with fruits as the recipes here suggest. 








Puffed Wheat and a sliced peach, 
is an enchanting summer breakfast, 








Mrs. Mabel Reinecke, Collector of U. S. Internal 
Revenue at Chicago, only woman ever to hold 
such a post. She believes in starting her days 
with Quaker Oats for greatest morning efficiency. 
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World’s Fastest 
Hot 
Breakfast 


And how it combines deliciousness with the impor- 
tant energy elements in food that “stands by” you 


Cooks in 2'%2 to 5 minutes 























Into 4 Morning Hours 70% em 
. 
of the World’s Work Falls Boatswain Hansen and his men are hearty eaters because their 
work is of the hardest kind. The cook starts them right each 


70% of your day’s most important work day with Quaker Oats. 
is done between 8:30'a. m. and 12:30 
p- m.—in four short hours—according 16% is protein—plus —an excellent food 
to nation-wide commercial, financial and 
scholastic investigations. 

That is why the world’s dietetic urge In the first place, Quick Quaker contains 16% pro- 
now is to watch your breakfast; to start tein—the “stamina element” of food. That is the 
days with food that “stands by” you element that rebuilds lost body tissue—that acts as a 


“balance” and unique deliciousness 





Mrs. Reinecke sponsors a codperative cafeteria where hundreds 
of her employes are served proper food at low prices. She 
is shown inspecting hot oatmeal in preparation for a meal. 


MY families have been deprived of the value of 
a stamina-building breakfast each day because 
of cooking time. But that is no longer a handicap. 


Now men and women go forth to face their work, 
children to grapple with studies and play, equipped 
with proper breakfasts. For the world is realizing 
that, in the four vital hours before lunchtime, 70% of 
the really important work of the day is accomplished. 


Dieticians have long known the value of hot break- 
fasts that “stand by.” Recent nation-wide investiga- 


“factor of safety” against disease. It is the element 


through the morning and thus protect ee 


the most important hours of your day. 





Quick Quaker provides some 50% morte 
of this element than wheat, twice as much 
as rice, 100% more than cornmeal. It is richer 
in this element than any other cereal grown. 








tions confirmed the fact that 70% 
of the world’s really vital work falls 
in the forenoon—an overwhelming 
majority. 


Besides its rich protein element, Quick 
Quaker is rich in minerals and abundant 
in Vitamine B that build bone and promote 
: = growth. 65% is carbohydrate. It retains, too, 
Thus, on expert advice, thousands Se the roughage to lessen the need for laxatives. 


are turning to the rich deliciousness, p 
8 Quick Quaker—the world’s Served hot and savory, Quick Quaker sup- 


the sturdy nourishment, of Quick ; “eA 
mgd : Q fastest hot breakfast plies, too, the most delicious breakfast —mak- 
Quaker Oats, now possible for all. your grocer has two kinds | ; : 
sate bk eee sid ; of Quaker Oats, that which ing the richest breakfast now the quickest, too. 
ul uaker COO in 2 to always known an 
Q Q x Duick Quaker, which cooks 
minutes, as quickly as coffee or toast. in 2's to 5 minutes. THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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€e Matson Beer 
Presents These 
New Modes 


Photographs by Lowy, of Paris 
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é um! Beer’s summer collection. This 
Mees bia! point is noted in the harlequin- 
[eee >, printed crépe de chine frock at 
upper left corner—in modernist theme, as 
compared with the cream satin evening 
gown, lower right. Both, however, have 
the same casual air—the latter especially, 
| with its new puffed skirt and large bow 
lement , _4 i ; cunningly devised by continuing the ends 

i, 4 of the bodice. 
Still another fancy is the beige-and-black 
‘ : daisy print, top center. A favorite combi- 
; much ‘ a, i nation of Beer is seen in the black silk coat, 
s richer . © ee lined with the same daisy print, with skirt 
grown. . ' ae also of black silk. 
: Floating king’s-blue chiffon, studded with 

Quick a rhinestones, forms the evening gown, right 

vundant top. Unusual and charming draping from 
; the shoulder gives an effect of one sleeve. 
There is distinction, too, in the after- 
ns, too, ; noon ensemble at lower left. This consists 
xatives. again of the favorite Beer combination—a 
black silk coat with panel back, lined with 
ker sup- | the same extremely smart leaf-patterned 
—mak- a printed material which is used in the frock 
est, t00. ge and collared with gray fox. 
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Keeping Chath with CAmerican Women 


TT? modern laundries which stand as sponsors for this 
series of informative advertisements belong to a great 
group of progressive institutions. Not only is this group 
endeavoring to tell you the illuminating facts about mod- 
ern laundry service, but each modern laundry is earnestly 
striving to keep its methods on a level with the high 
standards and ideals reflected in these advertisements. 
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dundry-washed clothes are cleaner 


F™ THINGs in the management of a home 
are more important than the absolute 
cleanliness of the table linens, the sheets, the 
towels, the clothing, and especially the under- 
things your children wear # Laundry- 
washed clothes are cleaner....in fact, 
the U.S. Government is authority for 
the statement that it is by following modern 
laundry methods one is sure clothing is actu- 
ally clean # There is nothing mysterious 
about the success of the modern laundry in 
washing clothes cleaner # Gentle baths in 
warm suds of pure soap and filtered rainsoft 
water of scientifically determined tempera- 
ture, followed by many rinses remove every 
particle of dirt Visit a modern laundry & 
Then you will see for yourself why millions 
of home managers depend on the sterilizing 
process of the modern laundry for gratifying 
relief from irksome, washday toil. .... fe 


CI}. LAUNDRY 
does it best 


‘ ABove—The protecting 
hand of science estab- 
lishes every laundry 
washing formula with 
prescription-like exact- 
ness. Lerr—Preparing 
the purifying, sterilizing 
bath as prescribed by 
Science. 







© 1928 L. N.A. 




















family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and 


Modern laundries offer a variety of services:to suit every 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a 








few of the many individualized services available at laun- 
dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 
you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 
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Patou endorses jersey, 
striped and plain, for bath- 
ing costumes, as seen at 
right. The first is in beige, 
with stripes and belt of 
brown ; the one in center, of 
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Beach (costumes 


At left, a new idea in beach 
capes, from Schiaparelli— 
a huge square of orange 
woolen woven with a sponge- 
cloth back, from Rodier. 


Edged with bands of wool 
braid, it slips over head and 
wraps around the figure. 


red, with the matching 
lounging coat of crépe satin. 











Schiaparelli 
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At left, Patou designs beach 
pajamas in white crépe 
satin, with a tucked crépe- 
de-chine plastron on blouse. 
The coat is also of crépe 
satin, in Patou’s new Eng- 
lish red. At right, a sports 
ensemble from Nowitzky 
shows a new movement in 
the raglan-type coat, 
of brown and purple-red 
printed crépe de chine, 
bound with Roman stripes. 
The two-piece dress is of 
white shantung. A box- 
plaited skirt distinguishes 
Talbot's bathing suit, at ex- 
treme right, of navy and 
white jersey, with touches of 5 one 

red a the belt and pocket. - Talbet 


Nowitzky 


























Drawings by Héléne Piton 
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From one woman 
to another 


This important discovery 
in the care of the skin 


is being passed along. 











N almost no other field is there so 

much misinformation as in the 
matter of skin beauty. Yet there is 
one simple fact at the bottom of it all, 
that any physician will tell you. And 
women themselves are beginning to 
pass it along from one to another. It 
is simply this: 

Below the surface layers of the skin, 
natural forces are fighting day and 
night to counteract the harsh condi- 
tions of daily life. Uvnaided, these 
forces fight a losing battle and imper- 
fections appear. The dust and germs 
are not carried off as fast as they ac- 
cumulate; infection results. Yet merely 
bring back the normal functioning of 
the skin, and the blemishes ont Ss 
the clear, unmarred texture is restored. 


A method of daily care 


To cleanse the pores of dust and 
germs, to gently restore the pulsing of 
the tiny capillaries in the lower layers 
of the skin, to carry off infection, and 
then to stop new infection before it starts 
—thousands are today using Resinol 
Soap. Often in a few days, blackheads, 
blemishes, and even infections that ap- 
pear to be more or less serious, will 
disappear. 

: Start today to use 
Resinol on your own 
skin. Within a week 
you will begin to no- 
tice your complexion 
has become finer, 
smoother, ruddier. 
You will notice a 


clearing of the ugly 
little blemishes. 


Also as a general 
toiletsoap—for baby’s 
tenderskin, forsham- 
pooing, for the bath! 
Note Resinol’s clean, 
tonic odor. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Dept. 6-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a trial-size cake 
of Resinol Soap— enough for several days’ ordi- 
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Spectator Sports 


Photographs by Lowy, Paris 








Worth sponsors 
“Flanerie,” the de- 
lightful travel coat 
at right. Itis made 
of soft flannel-like 
woolen in deep beige 
with fine brown 
stripes. Nestling in 
the fox collar is the 
new suede flower, 
half brown, half 
pale beige and 
dark brown checked. 



































“Renoir,” above, named for the fa- 
mous race horse of Baron de Roths- 
child, is a sports ensemble of 
Drecoll’s, shown in the blue and 
yellow colors of the celebrated stables. 
Cardigan and jumper are of jersey 
banded in the blue silk of the scarf. 





At the right is Worth’s coat for spec- 
tator sports and travel, the “Train 
Bleu’’—after the Paris-to-the- 
Riviera express. It is in Oxford- 
blue tweed, mottled with white, with 








jersey blouse in lighter blue. 





ee 














ROM our Paris Office 
Freomes word that cos- 
tumes for spectator 
sports made marked im- 
pression on those attend- 
ing the openings; that they 
are scheduled to play a 
greater part in the ward- 
robe than in seasons past. 
One of the most con- 
servative examples created 
in this category is ‘“‘Fla- 
nerie,”’ with its detachable 
capelet. To harmonize 
with this Worth has de- 
signed a tweedlike, brown- 
striped beige purse. The 
narrow brimmed hat of 
straw with shaded tones 
of grosgrain ribbon, from 
Maria Guy, is suggested. 
Drecoll’s *‘ Renoir ’’ com- 
bines a skirt of yellow silk 
and wool basket weave 
withits cardigan and jump- 
er. This ensemble would 
also be effective in the new 
shade of blue—a difficult 
tonetoname, but described 
as a slate blue with a pur- 
plish tinge—or in one of the 
tempting new greens, such 
as peridot, almond or char- 
treuse. A white woolen 
coat to accompany such a 
costume would strike a re- 
freshing note. 

Primary interest centers 
in Worth’s “‘Train Bleu.” 
Its easy adaptability to 
all types accounts in a 
measure for this. The flan- 
nel béret in the same 
shade as the costume lends 
a maritime touch with its 
anchor of gold. 
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The Custom Victoria, illustratin 
several wire wheel and fender-well options 


HE consistency of 
Hudson leadership is 
but the performance 
CA of its first principle, 
~ resolution and tradi- 
tion—to always lead 

in value. 


Thus it was the first car at 
moderate price to give truly 
great performance, smooth- 


' ness and reliability—the in- 


dustry’s standard today. 


Thus it was the first in the 
development of American 
closed cars, and such smart 
turnouts as the Town Car 
and the Speedster. 


The Coach—a Hudson invention—turned the entire 


industry to closed cars. 


The Super-Six principle, and its companion invention 


~ 


one of 


(Chassis Leader of the day, 


Supreme in Beauty too. | 
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that turns waste heat to 
power, is the most efficient 
combination in develop- 
ment and transmission of 
power, within our knowl- 
edge. 


The engineering and manu- 
facturing resources respon- 
sible for these great advance- 
ments are expressed again 
in Hudson’s new leadership 
of mode. 


In the beautifully designed 
and luxuriously finished 
bodies that feature the new 
Hudson Super-Sixes the 
same relation of values ob- 


tains as made the Super-Six chassis famous. 


To see, examine and ride in the new Hudson Super- 
Six is to revise your whole knowledge of automo 


bile values. 


IH] WU ISON 


Super-Siv 
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Modern Mothers 


keep precious baby’s skin cool and sweet with 
Johnson’s Baby Powder 


BORATED . . . ABSOLUTELY PURE . . . CONTAINS NO STEARATE OF ZINC . .. MADE OF THE FINEST TALC . . . SCENTED WITH THE MILDEST OF FLOWER FRAGRANCE 


Soothing... Cooling... Healing 


Mothers: For information and literatuf¢ 
relative to the care of babies, write to Baby 


Products Division, Johnson & Johnson, 
9 New Brunswick, New Jersey . . . Trial 
A} et Tin of Powder will be sent free. 
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Photographs by 
Nickolas Muray 
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Picturesque Robes de Style 
of Organdie 
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If you knew— 


your guest had a preference 


for Star Bacon 





Gues ts! The very word is warm 
with friendship. The spare-room swept 
and garnished. A vase of flowers. 
A good book. And then—the meals. 
The food the finest the market affords. 
Special efforts to cater to the guest’s 
well-known preferences. 


The preparation of Armour’s Star 
Bacon is like that—prepared as for a 
guest whose preferences we have taken 
pains to learn. The best the market 
affords. Extra special efforts that 
not one shadow of disappointment 
may cross a single face. 


























































































































STUFFED STAR BACON SLICES— 
read how to make this deli- 
cious dish in **Slices of Real 
Flavor.” 


And what determines the standard 
of goodness of Star Bacon? Your 
preferences, discovered by Armour’s 
many wide-awake and far-reaching 
activities. Your likes, expressed to 
your retail meat dealers—letters by 
the thousands from housewives every- 
where—conversations and correspon- 
dence between domestic science 
teachers, writers and editors, and the 
domestic science management of the 
Armour Kitchen. 


A kitchen? Yes! One in which you 
would feel immediately at home. A 
place where good things to eat are 
prepared, where Star Bacon has been 
cooked and combined in half a hun- 
dred appetizing ways—where it is 
regularly tested and tasted to see that 
its quality meets the standard you 
have set. 





The Armour Kitchen is an agency 
of helpfulness. Its influence extends 
backward all through the Armour 
organization—to every process that 
contributes anything at all to the 
final goodness of Star Bacon as it 
appears on your table. And it extends 
forward throughout the great Armour 
distributing machine that daily trans- 
ports Armour products from a score 
of plants to five hundred branches, to 
thousands of retail dealers, to you. 


Armour’ on a food product is an 
assurance of quality.’’ For sixty years 
Armour and Company have been 





For breakfast have Star Bacon and Clover- 


bloom Eggs. See recipe in ‘‘sticks OF 
REAL FLAVOR —the Bacon book prepared 
by the Armour Kitchen. 


perfecting methods to safeguard meat— 
the most important item in the daily 
diet. Your preference for Star Bacon 
will be quickly extended to all other 
Star products as you buy them and 
serve them. Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 









STAR BACON és sliced and packed in pound and balf- 

pound cartons having window tops. Through this 

top you can see what you are buying. Armour is the 

first to use this package for bacon. Star Bacon is also 
sold in parchment-wrapped pieces. 


Send the coupon for ‘sticks oF 
REAL FLAVOR’ —the unusual 
recipe book prepared by the 
Armour Kitchen, telling 36 


ways to serve Star Bacon. 








Dept. 6-D, Div. Food Economics 
Armour anD Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me, free, recipe book, “Slices of 
Real Flavor." 


Name 





Street. 








City 
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At left: Molyneux’s “ Numero 
8,” with simulated bolero jacket 
and a new high neck line, slashed 
to show the beige and brown scarf 
worn beneath. Molyenne, Moly- 
neux’s special Meyer fabric, in 
beige, makes the costume, with 
sash and cuffs matching the 
scarf. The slim jacket suit, 
“Mon Flirt,” from Bernard, is 
of gray wool, with the blouse, 
made in one with skirt, of yellow 
wool marocain. 


Bernard 


It’s going to be quieter now that Mother is oiling the 
go-cart with 3-in-One. The riding will be easier, too, 
for 3-in-One smooths out bumps and rattles. 


And Mother will be happier, too. The go-cart will 


look better longer and need fewer repairs when reg- 
ularly and liberally oiled. 


Every light mechanism about the home is better off for 
regular oiling with 3-in-One—sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, bicycles, roller skates, electric fans, the motors of 


washing machines, electric refrigerators, locks, bolts, hinges, 
clocks. 


Se em 


Penetrates quickly, works out old caked grease and dirt; 
can’t gum; stays put; oils perfectly. 
3-in-One is different from ordinary oils having a paraffine base—and 


far better. It’s a scientific compound of several high quality oils; a 
blending of many distinctive virtues into one unusual product. 


Sold by good grocery, drug, notion, hardware and general eon beng 
everywhere, in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and three sizes of bottles. 


— Manufactured since 1894— 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


FRE ¢ Generous sample and Illustrated Dictionary 
e@ of Uses. Request both on a postal card. 





ae, At right: “Onze 
Pati heures,’’ from 

FOR FINE FURNITURE t z +? Fenny, exceedingly 
To clean and polish, wring out cloth in water. , ai smart in navy reps 
Apply 3-in-One to cloth. Rub with grain of wood. es fim striped with white 
Polish with dry cloth. Surprising. le ' stitching. White silk 

toile makes the 
blouse. Patou’s 
sports ensemble is of 


& Loo 
pale beige wool, with 
matching crépe de 
chine blouse inlaid 
ca te with coral and navy 
stripes. 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
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Read how Miss Marjorie Sidney 
has kept her teeth sound and lovely 


N° wonder men pay trib- 
ute to a smile like this. 
Brilliant . . . flashing . 
glorified by lovely teeth 
since childhood days. 

For 14 years Miss 
Marjorie Sidney has used 
but one dental cream... . 
and toda 
as beautiful as ever. 

They flash a clear i to you 
and everyone else anxious to keep teeth 
healthy and attractive for years to come. 

She .gives much of the credit to 
Colgate’s. “A daily cleansing with this 
famous dental cream . . . and a trip 
to the dentist every six months”— 
that’s her secret. 








Not an unusual record 


In this country, and in foreign coun- 
tries the world over, you will find thou- 
sands and thousands of men and women 
who began using Colgate’s ten, fifteen, 
even twenty years ago, and whose teeth 
today are exceptionally sound and 
beautiful. 

Many of these people are grateful 
enough to write to us. alle send their 
photographs also. Each day the post- 
man brings a few more letters to add 
to an already bulging file. 

Many of these i. are from users 
who have brushed with Colgate’s for at 
least a decade. 

We could fill the pages of this pub- 


ication with quotations from them— 








Her 
Pretty leeth 


for 14 years, 
with the daily use of 
this one cleansing dental cream 





Miss Sidney when she | ¥ 
her teeth are be started using Colgate’s ay 


‘on saasivs 





the 


sincere, unsolicited re- 
ports from people 
proud of the soundness 
and attractiveness of 
their teeth. 

There is nothing mys- 
terious about these en- 
viable results. 

The men and women 
fortunate enough to se- 
cure them did nothing that you can 
not easily and quickly do yourself. 

They sided their dentists for 
periodic inspections. And they 
used Colgate’s. 

Choose your dentifrice on the 
basis of results. Follow the lead of 
those who have already kept their a 
teeth sound for years. ' 

Simply adopt for your own use 
the dentifrice most popular among 
people with well-preserved teeth. 


Made specifically to clean teeth 


Yousee,Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
stands apart from most dentifrices. It 





‘595 Fifth Ave., N. 
Please send me a Free sample of Ribbon Dental 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 206-F, 


nn on 
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A smile that men admire! That’s the kind Miss Sidney has, g 
and it’s won her a host of loyal friends baa | 


is expen and scientifically made to 
get teeth clean. 

With Colgate’s, cleaning is not a side 
issue, or an added feature . . . it is the 
main thing. 

Naturally, no dentifrice that you 
have ever used will clean your teeth 
more thoroughly. And, mark you, this 

upremely e cient cleansing is the basis 
of. beautiful and long-lived teeth. 

On the one hand you have Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream, the chief fea- 
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CLEAN 


Years ago we set out to make 
the best dentifrice possible. We 
interviewed leading dental 
authorities. They told us that 
the one thing a dentifrice 
should do is to clean teeth. We 
then produced Ribbon Dental 
Cream—designing it to do that 
one thing superlatively well. It 
zs not medicated, because all 
experiments in the meantime 
have sustained the original 
principle that cleansing is the 
only thing a dentifrice can do. 


Oo 


Est. 1806 
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ture of which is thorough 
cleansing. On the other 
you have the fact that 
countless people who have 
used Colgate’s for years 
now have teeth that are 
exceptionally fine, sound 
and healthy. 

In such a vital matter as 
the care of your teeth, 
could there be any safer 
guide than the actual ex- 
periences of thousands of 
people like yourself? 

Also, wouldn’t it be an immense 
satisfaction to know that the dentifrice 
you were using was the one which 
dentists recommend most frequently? 


At your druggist’s 


So, for lovely teeth . . . for teeth that 
make your smile the social and busi- 
ness asset that it should be . . . ask 
your druggist today for Colgate’s. Or, 
if you prefer, let us send you a sample 
to try. 

Just jot your name and address on 
the coupon at the left and we will 
gladly mail you a trial tube of Colgate’s 
to test in your own home. 
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AST 
Designs 
From Parts 


Pe a yy Me Moire has achieved 
. 1 new popularity this 
wt ee i 3 season, as witness 

its use by Premet in 

@ striking afternoon 


east - ‘ ° ia) dress, ““Femme du 
e } » . ” 
" : : Jour,” at left. Black 
——- \ : and white, still the 
} oe smart Parisienne’s 
bf Reg AR - Jirst choice, are the 


colors used, with a 





touch of red on col- 


; , / Aiea ; ' 
f Ak, i lar and cuffs. The 
GC) tf } aa € wl } 77 Ss >) gilet and cuff edges 
ey oF: : H | are of white piqué, 


and a line of white 


embroidery empha- 


natural as the highly Cee oe eocec 
polished nail itself -- ~J 


Premet 


OULD a polish be made so clear and dry the nail before applying the 
and light it would be just alovely polish. It makes it stay ever so much 
glistening sparkle? ; smoother, more brilliant—and more 


ee ee 


ee 


So natural, so enduring it would stay enduring. 
a whole week long, smooth and im- - 
perishable as the highly polished nail 
itself? 

That is the dream Northam Warren 
had for you. Now that dream has 
come true. Northam Warren an- 


nces his tri h—the entirely new , 
atten Pome eo al y two together 50c. The new Polish and 


Cutex Liquid Polish. : “ 
Remover in standard size packages, 
One look at the new crystal clear ge 


bottles shows the difference. The very 
first touch tells you. It spreads easily. 
Instantly it is dry, with a smooth soft 
luster—sparkling and enchanting for 
more than a week. 

This new polish comes with separate 
polish remover which you use to clean Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris Lquiseboulanger 


Natural Tint—or 

the new Colorless 

CW with separate Tint 

C U i EX a ’ Above, Louiseboulanger’s prefer- 

ence for easy lines in daytime coats 

: wks ‘ is illustrated in a model of brown 

LI Q U i D PO Ll S H and beige wool, with collar and 


Try it today. See the lovelier sparkle 
it gives your nails. The glancing sheen 
with every movement of your hands! 


The new formula is in smart little 
twin bottles, bright as jewels—one for 
the Polish, one for its Remover. The 


ee ae 


If you are frightfully impatient to try it 
—just tear off the coupon and send it 
with 6 cents for the dearest, shining 
little sample bottles! 

















cuffs of cream-beige shaved lamb. 
oS At right, “‘Tapageur,” a sports 
CRYSTAL BRIGHT + NATURAL Po fe “a spectator’s ensemble from Worth, 
r inspired by the couturier’s idea of 

ENDURING the American college boy’s cos- 
ie? : tume, is of gray alpaca and white 

silk. The blouse, in one with skirt, 


has a gray and white crossbarred 
I enclose 6c for samples Northam Warren, Dept. J-6, @ gray 4 
of the new a: Lizwid 114 West 17th St., New York satin stripe, and the cape is lav- 
‘olish and Remover . ishly collared with white fox. 


Natural D 
Colorless DO 
Check your preference. 
(In Canada, Dept. J-6, 
1101 St. Alexander St., 

Montreal.) 
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J UST as Cadillac beauty created a vogue 
in motor car style, so have Cadillac’s incomparable 
performance, its ease of handling, its restful riding 
qualities re-created a vogue for driving. Women are 
irresistibly attracted to the Cadillac because they may 


take the wheel themselves and enjoy without effort or 
fatigue a performance which in smoothness, quietness 
and responsiveness attains the highest degree of de- 


velopment ever reached. For them, Cadillac has 


given the idea of luxury in motoring a new meaning. 


More thes 50 exclusive body styles by bid oe and Be Re Piictiinad 


Baie ie CAD I 


NOTABLE PRODUCT 


LLAC 


GENERAL MOTORS 





Guess what—lift the 
cover—aha! —spa- 


ghetti. Tender, creamy 


curlicues in a happy 


scarlet sauce. That 
juicy, fresh-tasting to- 
mato sauce, tempting- 
lyseasoned and spiced. 
That nippy, snappy 
cheese. Good! Isn’t 
it though? Wonder- 
fully good—and satis- 
fying! This savory 
combination of deli- 
cious flavors—Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti— 
Italian style—in toma- 
to sauce with a special 


cheese—steaming hot. 


HEINZ 
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It was from a rather noted Italian 
chef that Heinz learned the gentle 
art of flavor in spaghetti. For ip 
spaghetti, you know, flavor is every. 
thing—the tomato sauce—the Way 
it’s blended—the way the whole 
of it is cooked... 

To be sure of quality we make 
the spaghetti from a special hard 
durum wheat and wash and filter 
the very air in which it is dried, 
And our friend, the chef, was de. 
lighted to know that we grow the 
tomato seed and start the plants 
and use the tomatoes while they 
are still fresh. For, as he said, it’s 
only from plump, juicy, ripe toma- 
toes—fresh from the garden —that 
you get the rea/ flavor for the sauce. 

Then he suggested what spices 
to use—and such spices !—person- 
ally selected by our buyers in far- 
off lands. And a certain kind of 
cheese that gives to Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti an inimitable zest and 
savor... And particularly he 
showed our own chefs just how to 
blend and cook the whole together 
in our own sunny kitchens. 

Flavor! And particularly, sn- 
formity of flavor. With any Heinz 
product you can always be sure of 
getting the same delicious flavor 
—wherever you buy it—whenevet 


you buy it. - 4H. J. HEINZ C0. 


HEINZ 
COOKED 
SPACHETTI 


~ 
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5809 


cluded in the summer sports mode. 
And the wealth of colors and designs 
from which to choose is positively embar- 
rassing! Printed linens, shantungs and 
piqués have come to the fore, with tub 
silks and crépe de chines still holding their 
own; while wools are always good for 
those who prefer the heavier fabrics. 
Since a choice must be made, No. 5809 
may be of tub silk, combining plain white 
with a red polka-dotted design. The 


| INEN, cotton and silk—they’re all in- 








blouse, collarless in back, buttons down 
center front, and the print is used for col- 
lar, belt, pocket and monogram. The skirt 
has an inverted plait at center front and 
two additional plaits at each side. 
Printed linen would be charming for 
No. 5800, with its separate blouse closing 
at side in a scalloped outline that is re- 
peated at the armholes. The skirt obtains 
fullness from four plaits at the left side. 
Plain white linen or piqué, or either 
material in a bright or pastel color, may 
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5804 


or Tennis Court or Golf Links 


Miss 14-t0-20 Chooses the Sleeveless Frock 


be used for No. 5804. The dress is in one 
piece, with a yoke at front of skirt, ending 
in a tab of the same shape as the pocket. 
A bright-colored tie is knotted through a 
slit at the point of the V-neck line, and the 
design of the tie is echoed in handkerchief 
and hat scarf. The back of the frock is 
entirely plain. 

All three designs provide for long 
sleeves if desired—Nos. 5809 and 5800 in 
a close-fitting version and No. 5804 in 
bishop style. All sizes 14 to 20. 








= 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 50 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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BRILLO 


iia 


























_& 
GLASS 


Discover its magic 
for yourself! 


Magic in its cleaning qualities! Magic 
in the ease and speed with which 
Brillo—the soft fibre lubricated pads 
and polisher—cleans and brightens 
aluminum and all other utensils! 

Brillo is excellent for cleaning iron; 
nickel; copper; windows; woodwork; 
tiled walls and floors; refrigerators— 
inside and out; linoleum—everything 
that needs scouring, scrubbing or 
polishing. No effort; no waste; no 
rags; no lye. 180,000,000 packages 
sold. The handy coupon will bring 
you a generous sample! 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil free 
for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; an 
at leading department, hardware and grocery 


10: 


Send this 
coupon— 
get the 
proof! 





BB nema 





stores. 








Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 
Name 


Address 








Dealer 
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« Mother— 


give your baby 
daily sun baths 





























Sunlight is the greatest health tonic for 
babies. All doctors agree to this. Sun baths 
given to babies whenever and wherever the 
sun shines, build strong, sturdy bodies. The 
sun’s rays cure and prevent many diseases. 


Vanta 


Sun Suits 


permit the rays of the sun to radiate health 
to little bodies. Designed at the request of 
a doctor, they protect, too, and give the child 
proper training in modesty. Tiny arms, 
shoulders, chest, legs and particularly back 
and spine, are left bare. 
Soon a brown little 
body is the “perfect 
picture of health.” 


Dress your baby in 
a Sun Suit of brilliant 
California colors. Save 
laundering and work. 


Cotton, only $1.00 
(For play and sun 
bathing) 


AllWool, only $1.65 


(For wear in water) 


Vanta K-Band 


Cotton over the 
shoulders and chest, 
with that “touch of 
wool”’ over the abdo- 
men that protects the 
stomach against sud- 
den changes in summer 
temperature. Cotton 
and wool are joined 
without a seam in the 
knitting. 


These are only two 
of the thirty-five 
Vanta Baby Gar- 
ments which protect 
babies, during their 
first two years, from 
pins and buttons. 
Buy them at your 
favorite store. If not 
available write to the 
Earnshaw Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. 105, 
Newton, Mass. 


FREE TO YOU 


Vanta Pattern, also ‘“‘Baby’s 
Outfit,” a book of 64 pages on 
i} care and dressing of babies. 

OPAPP IIIS) 

























Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 
Dept. 105, Newton, Mass. 
Send free pattern and full instruc- 
tions for Vor - the new Vanta 
square-f ‘old. less diaper. Also 
Baby’s Outfit book and illustrated 
catalog, all in plain envelope. 





























Prints for Evening, Satin for Afternoon 


Emphasize the (hic (Gircular Skirt 


movement and delightful femininity 

explain the popularity of the dipped- 
in-the-back hemline. It is particularly 
lovely in the soft, light fabrics which re- 
move summer evening gowns from the 
formal importance of their winter counter- 
parts and make them part of the summer 
scene. This typeof skirt is the distinguish- 
ing feature of frock No. 5814, sketched 
at the left above. The skirt joins the 
bodice at a low waistline, and it may be 
made sleeveless or with long sleeves. 
Sizes 14, 16, 36 to 44. On the same fig- 
ure is sketched a new and particularly chic 
costume jewelry ensemble shown at the 
Bernard opening in Paris. The wide strass 
bracelet is worn with a smaller bracelet of 
graduated rhinestones which matches the 


[= undeniable charm, its grace of 





necklace. Suchensembles bring harmoniz- 
ing or contrasting notes to the costume. 

The circular skirt, shown at the Paris 
openings this spring for all times of the 
day, is particularly lovely for evening 
frocks. The cape back, which is also a 
feature of frock No. 5818, shown at the 
right above, is also an important note. 
The skirt joins the bodice below the belt; 
with or without sleeves. Sizes 16, 36 to 46. 

Materials and colors for summer eve- 
ning frocks are lovelier than ever. 
Printed chiffons and crépes are extremely 
good, and exquisite in coloring this season. 
Satin, ciré lace and chiffon are close 
rivals. And the innumerable new voiles 
and chiffons to which rayon adds a bril- 
liant and effective sheen are particularly 
lovely. Among the colors white is, of 





. EY 
5818 Q 


course, unendingly smart, but there are 
also banana, butter yellow, violet, greens 
of all shades, turquoise blue and vermilion 
to choose from. 

Sketched in the center above, gown 
No. 5815, in sizes 16, 36 to 44, is an un- 
usually attractive one-piece model, with 
a surplice cascade across the bodice and 
a circular cut at side of skirt. This is a 
dress which lends itself to the smart dark 
ciré lace over a light satin slip as a 
summer-evening-in-the-city dinner gown; 
or, for afternoon wear in the city, to 
beige, grége or black satin or crépe. 
Again, it is a perfect model for the coin- 
dotted crépes which are so smart, or for 
printed silks or chiffons which come in a 
fascinating variety of designs and colors 
and are charming for summer afternoons. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 50 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Lingerie patterns, 35 cents; Children’s patterns, 30 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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SMARTLY SHOD FEET 
THAT DANCE AT 40 
AS THEY DID AT 10! 


OU Can have then! No matter 


how much you suffer now from tired, aching feet 
that have kept you from enjoying every active pleasure, 
and have even made your necessary work a torture! 


HROW away your old “sagging 
i arch” shoes that are allowing the 
arches of your feet to sag out of place— 
that are pinching the sensitive nerves 
and muscles and blood-vessels until they 
send an aching protest into every fibre 
of your being! 


Slip your feet into a pair of smart, foot- 
flattering Arch Preserver Shoes. How 
gently they coax your feet back into 
normal position and support them in 
perfect comfort! At once you feel the 
relaxing of all strain, a sense of buoyancy 
you never knew before. You immediately 
realize that Arch Preserver Shoes are 
restoring your happy foot youth. 


You sense, even though you cannot 
see, these concealed foot comforts 
that are found only in Arch Pre- 
server Shoes. They are exclusive 
and the basic features are protected 
by patents. 


Start now on your road to foot youth! 
Send coupon for our booklet ‘‘ Feet—the 
New Source of Youth and Smartness.”’ 


THE 


ARCH RESERVE 


Supports where support is needed—bends where the foot bends 





A concealed, built-in steel arch bridge of 
patented size and shape, that takes all 
strain off the long arch of the foot and 
eliminates all effort from walking. 


A specially modeled sole that supports 
the metatarsal arch, thus removing an- 
other cause of fatigue. 


A flat inner sole, crosswise, that prevents 
the pinching or derangement of any of 
the foot nerves, muscles or blood-vessels. 


Heel-to-ball fitting that insures your 
getting the size intended for your foot, 
so that you reap the proper benefit 

from every Arch Preserver feature. 


And, another advantage, Arch Pre- 
server Shoes bend freely with the 
foot at the ball—the only place the 
foot bends! And they are so good- 
looking you would be glad to wear 
them for their style alone! 























A dainty one-strap 
model in beige kid. 




































© 1928 
The Selby 
Shoe Co. 


THE GWEN 
If the dealer does not carry the 
styles illustrated, he has others 
equally as attractive. 


THE ESTHER 


A popular twin-strap 
model in patent leather. 


THE SUZY 
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e “KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for trade-mark on sole and lining: None 
genuine without it. Sold by 2000 dealers. All sizes. 
All widths. AAAA to E. Made for women, misses 
and children by only The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. For men and boys by only E. T. 
Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. 





rT The Selby Shoe Co., 762 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Send new booklet No. L-62 and pictures of latest Arch Preserver Shoe 
styles. Also name of nearest dealer. ; 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS IN BABYLAND 
No. 3 


* What food for Baby? if 


Only in the earliest weeks is milk alone 
sufficient, eminent authorities now say. 
Orange juice, tomato juice and green veg- 
etables are soon introduced, on the advice 
of the physician, to increase the supply of 
vitamins necessary to health and growth. 
Write for free pamphlet, “‘Feeding the Baby 
the First Nine Months”’. 



























£. 
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In these days of the scientific 
feeding of babies, careful mothers 
rely upon the advice of the spe- 
cialist, and save Baby many dis- 
orders caused by errors in diet. 


Mothers can also save Baby dis- 
comfort by soothing his tender, 
sensitive skin with Mennen 
Borated Talcum whenever there 
is chafing or rawness, especially 
in deep folds of the skin. 


This modern dusting powder, 
prepared especially for babies, is 
soft as summer breezes. It is air- 

floated, which gives it 
an airy, fairy touch so 










The famous Mennen 
Shaker Package—25¢ 


The Mennen blue & 
white Puff Box of 
Borated Talcum—$1 





Dietitian 


MENNSh 


Borated Talcum 
i Baby Powder 
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babys 


comforting to Baby’s delicate skin. 


Moreover, Mennen Borated 
Talcum is mildly medicated to 
help make this delightful baby 
powder antiseptic and healing. It 
forms a delicate protective film 
that is anti-frictional and cooling, 
and absorbs moisture and perspira- 
tion. It will prove a real blessing 
to your precious baby. 


Why not give Baby the daily 
benefit of Mennen Borated Talcum? 





When Baby’s doctor specifies an ointment, 
use Mennen Baby Ointment. Soothing and 
safe for dry skin, diaper rash, scaly scalp, 
and prickly heat. Waterproof and healing. 











The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
The Mennen Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


_ 




















Street and Sports Frocks for Summer 


cAre (Consistently Simple 


Wool crépe, flannel, wool jersey or tub 
silk would be appropriate for No. 5813, 
in asoft blue, trimmed witha darker shade. 
Or, a printed silk crépe might also be used. 
The back is plain and slightly bloused over 
the belt. Sizes 16, 36 to 46. 

Yellow or red—both very smart for 
sports—would be particularly attractive 
for No. 5799, in crépe de chine or shantung, 
with a separate scarf of blending colors to 
lend a striking contrast. The skirt, plaited 
at front only, is joined to blouse at low 
waistline, and the frock may have long 
sleeves, if desired. Sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44. 


that masquerades as two are among 
the choices permissible when it comes 
to sports or street frocks. All three types 
are represented above, in a trio of attrac- 
tive dresses for town or country wear. 
No. 5811, in sizes 14, 16, 36 to 44, may 
be of either wool or silk. Since moire has 
entered the realm of sports, the skirt, cut 
circular in front, may be in a leaf-green 
shade, with the double-breasted jacket of 
white silk crépe. A bright-colored flannel 
jacket with skirt of white silk crépe would 
be equally pleasing. 


Ov piece, two pieces and one piece 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
50 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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, = first glance will tell you that the 
new Ford is an exceptionally good- 
looking car. 

You will like its low, fleet lines—the 
exquisite two-tone color harmonies— 
the sweep of the full-crown fenders— 
the richness of its upholstery and ap- 
pointments—the undeniable air of style 
and speed and strength about it all. 

Then, as you stand away and study 
the complete car, you will begin to 
realize that the beauty of the new Ford 
is not of the every-day conventional 
sort, but a new kind of motor car beauty 
~—a refreshing new note that is as 
outstanding as the performance of the car itself. 

Pride of ownership will be yours when you ride 
in the new Ford because of its unusual beauty of 
line and color. Yet your greatest thrill will come 
when you sit behind the wheel and know the joy 
of driving this great new car yourself. 

It is so alert—so capable—so comfortable— 
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Shown above is the instrument panel of the new Ford. It is done in 
Satin-finish nickel and is just one example of the quiet simplicity and 
air of richness that distinguish the new Ford cars. 




















A Beautiful Car 
for the Modern Mother 
and her Daughter 


so responsive and reliable under all conditions. 
The new Ford will do 55 to 65 miles an hour, 
and that means you will have speed enough for 
every need and emergency. It is an especially good 
car for women to handle in traffic because of its 
easy steering, short turning radius, remarkable 
acceleration, multiple dry-disc clutch, and standard 
selective gear shift with ball and roller bearings. 
You change gears swiftly and silently 
in the new Ford with but the pressure 
of a finger. . 

Four-wheel brakes and a Triplex 
shatter-proof glass windshield bring 
new confidence in driving and give you 
the safety demanded by modern motor- 
ing conditions. New riding comfort is brought to 
you by the low center of gravity, the minimum un- 
sprung weight, the new transverse springs with 





Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 





Town car style is combined with speed, safety, comfort, 

reliability, economy and ease of driving in this smart, 

low Ford Sport Coupe. Wide, substantial rumble seat 
ts standard equipment. 
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Houdaille shock absorbers, and the 
ample room provided for all passengers. 
Above all you will find the new Ford 
a great car to drive because of its relia- 
bility. You know it has been built to 
give you thousands upon thousands of 
miles of faithful, uninterrupted service. 
This freedom from trouble—this mental 
comfort—means a great deal to every 
woman who drives a car. 
The new Ford is also an economical car to drive 
because it runs 20 to 30 miles per gallon of gaso- 
line, depending on your speed. Cost of up-keep 
also is low. 

Take a little while today to inspect every detail 
of the new Ford car and ask the nearest Ford dealer 
to call at your home and take you for a ride in 
it—in thickest traffic, on open roads, on steepest 
hills. You will know then that it is a 
joy for women to drive. 

Prices are low because of Ford manu- 
facturing methods and production econ- 
omies that are as unusual as the car itself. 

The Roadster sells for $385; the 
Phaeton for $395; the Tudor Sedan for 
$495; the Coupe for $495, and the Sport Coupe, 
with wide, substantial rumble seat, for $550. CAI 
prices are F.O.B. Detroit.) © 1928 
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O one ever got much rest in a 


: but dishes like these will take you out 
kitchen of doors and save you time for rest & play 


Crushed Pineapple 


For summer days, when the mercury hangs around 
90—when you want cool, zestful desserts or salads— 
and you don’t want the bother of extra preparation 
or cooking! Then—serve DEL Monte Pineapple in 
its crushed form. 

It’s packed this way for your greatest convenience 
—for right-at-the-minute use in salads, fruit cups, fro- 
zen and other desserts, delicious drinks, etc. 

. Tempting in flavor—refreshing in taste—the finest 
Hawaiian fruit in every can! 
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Bird's Nest Salad 


Sliced Peaches 


Another special convenience for 
warm-weather days—the best of 
California peaches, sliced in their 
own rich syrup. Delicious, just as 
they come from the can. Or added 
to almost any stand-by dessert or 
salad. A new touch of flavor—and 
no extra work! 





























Sliced Peaches & Sponge Cake 


Fruits for Salad 


And then there’s Det Monte Fruits for Salad. 
Who could fail to appreciate this handy combination? 
Apricots, Pears, Peaches, Pineapple and Cherries in a 
single can! Ready to serve! Makes delightful fruit cups 
or fruit salads at a moment’s notice. Yet much more 
economical—and much more convenient—than many 
a less tempting combination made at home. 


Special Summer Menu Helps: “The Det Monte Fruit 
Book” and our special recipe folders on Crushed Pineapple and 
Sliced Peaches coftain many suggestions you're sure to like in 
hot-weather meals. May we cont you the collection—free? Ad- 


Fru it Sala d, Del «Monte dress Dept. 127, California Packing Corporation, San Francisco. 


Just be sure yo say DEL MONTE 


IT PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
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2-to-14 Goes on “Vacation Travels 


RAVEL isalways thrilling, of course, 
but doubly so when clothes like 
those above add to the delight of 
small folk seeing the great wide world. 
One of the new cotton broadcloths 
that come in gay colored designs would 
be just the thing for No. 5795, witha plain 
color used for trimming. Sizes 8 to 14. 


Even big sister would be envious of a 
coat like No. 5796, of tan kasha, with fur 
collar. Sizes6to14. And for Miss Two- 
to-Eight, what smarter than a coat of soft 
green flannel, like No. 5792? Sizes 2 to 8. 

Three styles of cap for the youngest 
member of the family are included in 
Design No. 5791. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
Postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 


a oa 50 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Children’s patterns, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 












is O 
Normal Weight 


—is the Way to Energy, too 


ou know, of course, that health 

fluctuates with weight. You see 
it in others. You feel it in yourself. 
You know, too, that overweight is 
just as dangerous as underweight. 
And that most people are too fat or 
too thin—not because they eat too 
much or too little food—but because 
they eat the wrong food. 


Why “DousLeE MAttTep” Builds 
Normal Weight 


Thompson’s *‘DouBLE MALTED”’ 
Malted Milk is a per- 
fectly balanced food. 
Unlike ordinary malted 
milk it is ‘“‘DouBLE 
MALTeED,” and unlike 
ordinary food it is “‘un- 
cooked.’’ Remember 
that factor “‘DouBLE 
MALrTep” ... and that 
fact “‘uncooked.”’ Both 
play an important part 
in bringing the over- 
weight or underweight 
person back to normal 
weight and energy. 

Thompson’s Malted Milk, because it is 
“DovuBLE Mattep,” supplies such great quan- 
tities of fresh malt enzymes that it helps to 
shoulder the burden of less digestible foods 
—digesting fully 4 to 5 times its weight in 
starchy foods alone. 

And because it is “ uncooked”’ it contains a 
maximum of vitamins, but no condiments 





nor stimulants to build up false appetites. 


Overweight? Reduce by Substituting 
Thompson’s for Solid Foods 


“Cooked” and highly flavored foods stimu- 
late the desire to overeat. “DouBLE Matrtep,” 
being “uncooked,” never creates this false 
sense of hunger. It contains the food ele- 
ments essential to health—phosphorus that 
builds up resistance to disease (important to 
reducing diets—because as weight goes down 
resistance must be built wp). Iron, the red 
blood material. And calcium, to strengthen 
teeth and bones. Used in place of solid foods 
as a reducing food, it contains the desirable 
milk fat so essential to keep the blood in 
condition. In addition to 
which it provides the bulk 
that a reducing person needs. 

And you may drink “Dou- 
BLE Ma.ttTEepD” whenever you 
feel the need for food—even 
when you are reducing your 
weight by substituting 
Thompson’s in place of solid 
foods. 


Underweight? Add 
Weight by Adding 
Thompson’s to 
Your Meals 


When a person is under- 
weight, usually the trouble 
can be traced to poor assimilation. And 
back of poor assimilation is the spectre of 
“‘poor digestion.” Adding several glasses of 
Thompson’s “Dovuste Mattep” with its 
unusual digestive and tonic qualities, to the 
regular meals of an underweight person 
quickly builds subnormal weight up to 
normal. 


Make It at Home. 30 Servings to the Pound 


Your druggist or grocer has Thompson’s ““DOUBLE MALTED” 
Malted Milk—chocolate flavor or plain. The cost is trifling— 


two spoonfuls make a glassful—30 servings to every pound. 





Gentlemen:— 


DC Send me a full 
“DOUBLE 





Name........... 


Thompson’s Malted Milk Co. 
Dept. 511.5, Waukesha, Wis. 


d of Thompson’s Sweet Chocolate Flavored 
TED” Malted Milk and a 25c value aluminum 
shaker FREE. I enclose 60c. (For plain malted milk 


C Send me a trial sample and an aluminum shaker. I enclose 25c. 


enclose $1.00.) 





Addresz..... 
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A ir-tight, leak-proof 
always on choice foods 


ANCHOR CAPS 


VERY EASY TO REMOVE 
It is simple and easy to remove Anchor Caps with 
the hook on your own opener, as well as with our 
Anchor Opener. Place the hook well under the cap 
and lift up gently. Repeat this at several points 
around the cap, and it’s off before you realize it. 


VERY EASY TO REMOVE 








ANCHOR CAPS — 


ip | ee DETAIL,” says the successful 

food packer, “of glass-packed foods 
is Open to inspection. You know the size 
of the pickles, the soundness of the vege- 
tables, the color of the fruit, the number 
of the olives, defore you buy. More than 
a hundred foods are now available in 
glass—to the delight of women who want 
to see“the food itself and not a package. 
And these are choice foods. For only the 
best is good enough for glass. 


“In order to get these fine foods to you 
exactly as they leave my factory, I seal 
them with Anchor Caps. For these strong 
golden seals are leak-proof and air-tight. 
They protect my food against spoilage and 
losses. No hands can touch it, no samples 
can be taken. . eel Caps are the most 
secure seals obtainable, yet they are eco- 
nomical in cost. They can be quickly and 
easily applied. Consequently they help 
me to sell selected, glass-packed foods to 
you at moderate prices.” 


More than 1500 packers have chosen An- 
chor Caps. And more than a hundred 
glass-packed foods, sealed with Anchor 
Caps, are sold by grocers. Look for them. 


Anchor Cap & Closure Corporation 
Long Island City, New York + Toronto, Canada 


Anchor Openers ‘are sold by all KROGER, 
AMERICAN, NATIONAL TEA, SAFEWAY 
and DOMINION Stores and many other grocers. Or, 


HIS 





Address............ (4) 
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Eve Goes On 


(Continued from Page 34) 


The others liked it too. Mrs. Rich and 
Irma, now Mrs. Bob Anderson, approved, 
and so did Mr. Horace Macfroca. Amy’s 
brother liked it. Eve felt she’d got a foot- 
hold at last. She was willing to do any- 
thing to retain it. 

While the last workmen were dallying 
about the place, Eve and Amy washed the 
dishes, dozens and dozens of them! 
Washed the new cutlery! Washed the new 
pots and pans and kitchen utensils! Wiped 
the tables and chairs, cleaned the mirrors 
and woodwork, polished the floor! Their 
backs ached with an ache that reached out 
all over them. But every morning they 
went at it again. 


HEY had cards printed, with the date 

of their opening, and a little story of 
the founding of their enterprise. Their sign 
was belated, but after feverish urgings they 
got it, and the night before they were to 
open they put it on the street door at the 
head of the staircase leading down to the 
cafeteria. They had done everything they 
could; it was now on the knees of the gods. 
“T’ll be here at seven tomorrow,” said 
Eve. 

**So’ll I,” said Amy. 

Eve walked back to her room and 
climbed the stairs wearily. The solitude, 
usually so grateful, got on her nerves. She 
was depressed and restless in spite of her 
fatigue. She steeped herself in gloomy 
forebodings, dark thoughts. She might 
better have stayed in Cadeville .and 
dragged out her life there, as have it 
dragged out of her here! She hated and 
feared the city and its power. She wal- 
lowed in self-pity. She wanted to draw 
the covers of her bed up over her head and 
cry herself sick. And when she was at the 
very top of her emotional spree, she went 
off to sleep and never woke up until the 
alarm clock clanged six o’clock in her ear. 

She hadn’t time even to remember last 
night’s blues. She bathed and dressed and 
ran downstairs to the street, to find its 
grimness gilded by the hopeful early sun. 
She rushed along to the cafeteria. At the 
door Marta and Helga and Ben were wait- 
ing and Amy was running up from the 
corner. In wild enthusiasm they took 
possession. Jennie and Carlo came later. 

At eleven o’clock their first customer 
came! They had hoped it would be some- 
one they knew, but it proved to be a mere 
passer-by, a grouchy-looking man who 
had evidently missed his breakfast, and 
had a down on the world. He took bacon 
and eggs, coffee, muffins, and then, in- 
trigued by the sight of their name spe- 
cialty, spicy and hot from the oven, he 
also took a generous slice of Marta’s apple 
pie. ‘“‘That’s a good sign,” whispered 
Jennie to Amy—“‘tosella piece of apple pie 
to our first customer.”” And she winked 
across to Eve at the cashier’s desk. 


FTER the notable first, business be- 
came encouragingly brisk. The clerks 
and typists from the insurance company 
pattered in, by twos and threes, and Mr. 
Horace Macfroca and two of his assistants 
lunched liberally in their sheltered niche. 
Old patrons came, and Eve, remembering 
Miss Fraley’s way, smiled at them and 
made them welcome. She found that she 
was slow in handling the checks and the 
money, but she took pains to be accurate. 
Better to let people wait a moment than 
to short-change them. Many of the cus- 
tomers said something kind or flattering 
as they paid. Some took cards. It was 
all exciting beyond words. 

By two-thirty there were only a few 
lingering eaters, and Eve and Amy pre- 
pared to fill their own trays and have their 
luncheon. Nomoreeating in the kitchen— 
they were proprietors now. They sat 
down together in a far corner, but they 
could not eat. 

“How many?” asked Amy. 
hardly wait to hear!” 


I can 


“Four hundred and thirty. Yes, loook— 
there’s the last check. Amy, we have 
served four hundred and thirty luncheons 
in The Apple Pie on its first day. I’d have 
been delighted with three hundred.” 

“T’d have been tickled to pieces with 
two hundred and fifty. I wonder we 
didn’t run shy of something.” 

“We did. The fricasseed chicken gave 
out before two o’clock. We’ve had only 
braised beef and bacon and eggs for the 
last half hour. And Marta had to make 
ten extra pies. Imagine—ten!” 

“Well, if we serve five hundred every 
day RIP Ae | 

“If we do, we'll be millionaires—Easy 
Street—limousines and diamond tiaras!” 

“I’d love to wear a diamond tiara for 
counter work,” said Amy. ‘Oh, isn’t it 
too magnificent, too gorgeous! What price 
male superiority in business now!” 

“Wait until the week’s over before we 
shout too loud,” cautioned Eve. ‘All the 
same, I wouldn’t change places with Mrs. 
Queen Mary of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales.” 


XV 


““TF WE had known as much about run- 

ning a cafeteria when we started as we 
do now, we’d never had the nerve,” said 
Eve. ‘At least I wouldn’t.”’ 

“T wouldn’t either. I thought I knewa 
lot, but it’s entirely different to work in a 
place and to run it yourself, with all the 
responsibility.” 

“But it’s turning out all right. I’m 
keeping my fingers crossed and holding 
my breath when I say it.” 

“Yes, it’s turning out all right.” 

It was six months after their opening 
day, almost five o’clock of a rainy Satur- 
day afternoon. The two partners sat at 
the cashier’s desk, looking over their books. 

“We're getting things in hand,” said 
Eve. ‘‘We’ve had the cash for our current 
expenses, we’ve met our payments to the 
insurance company and the equipment 
people. We’ve reduced our note at the 
bank—not much, but some—as your 
brother said we ought. I’ll be glad when 
he gets his bonds back.” 

‘‘Hedoesn’t need them. He’s not nearly 
so doubtful about us as he was; he sings 
quite a different tune.” 

“‘Now, Amy, be fair. He’s never been 
discouraging and horrid. He’s a brick.” 

“‘No wonder he thinks you’re a very 
clever and intelligent girl.” 

“Did he say that! It’s lovely of him. 
Now let’s pay some attention to matters 
in hand. I think we’ve got to find another 
butcher. Helga says that the meat is not 
so good as it ought to be, and she’s right.” 

“This business of keeping up the quality 
of the food is killing me,’”’ declared Amy. 
“That last butter was not right. How- 
ever, I don’t think it will occur again. I 
made an awful fuss.” 

“Some of the chairs have gotten bat- 
tered. Suppose we take them out, a few 
at a time, and have them repainted. I 
hate shabbiness.”’ 

“All right. We must charge that to 
Equipment, I suppose.” 

“No; it’s Repairs and Replacements.” 

“‘Oh, yes—of course. I think we might 
have another woman in the kitchen, a 
general helper. Marta’s terribly driven.” 

“Helga is too. I wish I could go back 
in the kitchen for the rush hours.” 

“But you can’t. You’ve got to be at 
the desk.” 


VE considered. ‘‘ You know my friend 
Irma Rich, the one that got married? 
She’s as discontented as she can be; she 
hasn’t enough to do. She has only a tiny 
apartment with every known convenience, 
and her husband doesn’t come home to 
lunch. How would it be for her to be at 
the desk from eleven to three? She’s 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Health Shoes for 
Healthy Feet/ 


IMPLEX Flexies are designed 

to help tender, growing feet 
develop naturally and healthfully. 
Flexies soles are flat. Feet rest 
squarely on the ground — legs 
are kept from bowing in or out. 
Snug fit at ankle and instep 
helps to hold legs straight and 
steady. Flexible soles and ample 
toe room let little feet exercise 
freely. Glove-smooth lining 
adds the final measure of comfort. 








And, to cap the climax, Flexies 
are delightfully stylish — dainty, 
smart-appearing; fashioned to 
please the eye of the beholder 
as well as the feet of the wearer. 







Ask your shoe dealer for a free 
copy of the beautifully illustrat- 
ed 1928 Simplex Flexies Style 
Book. And let him fit your chil- 
dren with these fine-appearing, 
good-wearing, inexpensive shoes. 


SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
Department B-68 Milwaukee, Wis. 








Creators of daintier 
footwear for young 
feet from 1 to 21. 


lexies 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 























A new Flexies feature 
isthattheselittle health 
shoes may be had with 
a special moisture- 
proof sole that keeps 
feet snug and dry. 
Flexies are made in 
both high and low 
styles, in a great 
variety of 


leathers. 









Fill out and mail 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 


interesting, nicely 
Smeal booklets 


fe 
for the children’s 
entertainment. 


















Gentlemen: Send me the name of nearest 
Flexies dealer —also your booklets “‘The 
Care of Baby’s Feet,” explaining the six 
fundamental features to look for in chil- 
dren’s shoes, and ‘‘The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 


Name 
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: 
(Right) Bergdorf-Goodman, near the Plaza on Fifth Avenue. 


(Below) In this luxuriously appointed salon, mannequins 
display the exclusive creations of Hickson. In caring for the 
“foundation” wardrobes of these mannequins, only Lux is used. 





CEB BRE 


These Exclusive Fashion Establishments—HATTIE CARNEGIE 


HICKSON 
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STEIN AND BLAINE 
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TAPPE 


BRUCK-WEISS 


JAY-THORPE - 


FRANCES CLYNE 


BERGDORF-GOODMAN 


KURZMAN MILGRIM— 


~NEW YORK’S GREATEST DRESSMAKERS 


Find that Lux more than doubles the Life 
of Lingerie and Stockings 








Ss PSone ees ys 


Charming mannequins “‘behind the scenes” chez 
Frances Clyne. Swiftly changing from dance frock 
lo street ensemble, the mannequin must always have 
a foundation wardrobe that is perfect! And to keep 
lovely lingerie and stockings new-looking twice as 
long the great dressmakers specify Lux 


LUX KEEPS 


NICE THINGS 


ipa pee is the care of fine underthings 
and stockings more important than in the 
exclusive establishments where women of fashion 
and wealth buy beautiful clothes. 

For the great couturier requires his mannequins 
to display every lovely gown or frock as a perfect 
ensemble, with just the right foundation of under- 
garments—the right shade and texture of hosiery. 

Of course, underthings and stockings, worn with 
thousand-dollar gowns, must look absolutely new! 

Smart New York Houses of Dress have tried 
many methods of cleansing and have found that— 

cleansing with Lux keeps the sheerest lingerie 
and also the more substantial underthings for wear 
with tailored and sport frocks— 

fresh, unfaded, new-looking more than twice 
as long as other methods! 


Now New York’s greatest dressmakers insist 





NEW-LOOKING TWICE AS 


upon Lux for cleansing underthings and hosiery! 
And women everywhere confirm their experi- 
ence! In 8 out of 10 representative homes in cities 
from coast to coast, investigations show, women 
use Lux! For frivolous and practical things! For 
underthings, stockings—cherished silks, chiffons, 
woolens, linens and colored cottons, a// nice things! 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Lux keeps fabrics 
new twice as long be- 
cause it has no harm- 
ful alkali to weaken © 
Jibres—fade colors. ¥~ 
And there’s no rub- 
bing to thin and streak 





LONG! 
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For your active modern life choose 


this one natural face powder 


WomeEN everywhere lead different 
lives than they did ten years ago— 
more energetic lives. Yet now, more 
than ever before, they want to keep 
their complexions as fresh and beau- 
tiful as the petals of a rose. And 
they can—thanks to Armand, who 
created Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der to meet the changed conditions 
of this modern day. Armand Cold 
Cream Powder has a fine texture, 
yet adheres through hours of activ- 
ity. It always gives that smooth, 
natural complexion demanded by 
women of today. 

Armand Cold Cream Powder is 
obtainable at all good stores at 


home and abroad. The price is $1. 
Armand, Des Moines. In Canada: 
Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Send for this trial package— 
Armand Beauty Products designed to 
meet today’s needs. 


For 10c and the coupon you will receive: 

1 copy Armand’s New ‘Ten Minutes a 
Day”’ beauty treatment. 

1 trial package Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der—for a rose petal complexion. 

1 trial package Armand Foundation Creme 

—a marvelous discovery for powder base 

and skin tone. 

trial package Armand Eau de Cologne 

Cleansing Cream—that liquefies the mo- 

ment it touches the skin. 

trial package Armand Lip and Cheek 

Rouge—a new creation! 


——- 
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Armano 


Cotd Cream Lowder 
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Always in the pink and white 
hat box at $1 


Name 


City 


ARMAND 
100 Des Moines St., Des Moines, Iowa 


I enclose 10c, for which please send me ‘“‘The 
Ten-Minute-a-Day Beauty Treatment,” in- 
cluding the four essential preparations. 
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Address 











State 


In Canada: Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario 
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pretty and attractive, and has a nice way 
of speaking to people. She’d love to earn 
a little money.” 

“It sounds all right.” 

“And I think that after we make our 
next payment on our loan we should each 
draw ten dollars more a week.” 

“Oh, Eve! We can’t.” 

“Then five a week each, or eight. Amy, 
we’ve got to keep fixed charges down, but 
all the same we ought to pay ourselves a 
living wage. It’s ridiculous not to.” 

“‘T suppose we must wait and see how 
things go, then. Are you coming to the 
house tomorrow for supper? Frank said 
he’d take us to the concert at the Metro- 
politan.”’ 


F MY aged rags will hold together, 

and my shoes don’t burst out, and I 
can find a pair of stockings with less than 
three darns, I’d love to come.” 

“‘Oh, Eve, you make me feel so rotten.” 

“‘T didn’t intend to do that, but I’m re- 
duced to tatters, and your proud brother 
may not want to go out with us when he 
sees me.” 

“Do him good,” said Amy. “Frank an- 
noys me, he’s so precious! Wear your 
oldest and most decrepit and I’ll do the 
same.” 

But to this Eve made no answer. Ever 
since their one personal talk she felt a 
little quiver of self-consciousness under 
Frank Blake’s intent gaze, which took her 
in from her shabby hat to the last darn on 
her stockings, which was cognizant alike 
of her dark long lashes and her abused 
hands. 

Eve wanted to look her best before 
him. She telephoned to Irma before she 
went up to her room—she could not af- 
ford a phone of her own—and asked her 
about the cashier’s job. 

“I'd love it! It’s a perfect life-saver,” 
declared Irma. “I’ve been telling Bob I 
must have something more to do besides 
running this flat, but he’s dead set against 
it; says I haven’t the physical strength to 
go to an office and keep house too. A part- 
time job will be the very thing. When do 
you want me to start? Monday? Fine!” 

Eve rang off and went her way home, 
thinking of Irma and her marriage. ‘“‘She 
married just to be married—and that’s 
all she’s got out of it. I might have mar- 
ried Eddie Craig for the same reason. I 
wouldn’t have been toiling away in a 
cafeteria, I’d have nice clothes, my hands 
would look better, I’d be secure—as secure 
as one can be, I suppose, against real pov- 
erty. He’d have taken care of me, as they 





say. But I’ll stay single forever before 
I’ll marry for security. I’d rather be poor 
and alone than have to live with a man I 
didn’t love more than all the world. Even 
if I never have another chance to get mar- 
ried, I’m not sorry I didn’t take this one. 

Her room was warm and welcoming. 
After she had eaten her supper, she sat 
down to sew. She must wear an old dress 
tomorrow, but she fastened a faltering 
button, strengthened the hem, and pressed 
out all the wrinkles. It would have to do. 
No one would notice her except Frank 
Blake, and she hoped he wouldn’t find her 
too shabby. She hoped, too, that they 
would go to the concert. She was always 
starved for music, and in the last six 
months she had gone so few places. She 
wondered if she had been right to make 
the stand against Amy for more money 
from the business. Yes, she was sure she 
had good reason. A business that offered 
nothing but grinding labor, stretching on 
indefinitely, that left little strength for 
diversion, no time for pleasure, and that 
paid no more in cash than could be earned 
in less time with much less work—such a 
business was economically wrong. It was 
fine to be a proprietor, but not on such 
terms. 

She shook her head—she must try to get 
herself in hand. How had this discourage- 
ment crept on her? Was it the prospect of 
seeing Frank Blake in a cheap, worn dress, 
or was it—there had been a letter from 
her mother that morning. It seemed that 
Bernice’s marriage was not all rose-colored 
as at first. Bernice was fretting because 
Randall couldn’t give her the things her 
friends had—a car, a place in the country, 
a larger apartment, plenty of servants, a 
trip abroad. Mrs. Archer’s letter had 
echoed some of this: “It’s a pity poor 
Bernice should be so hampered. I don’t 
think Randall is as progressive as he 
ought to be. He does not give Bernice the 
things she needs to make her truly happy, 
and he does not seem to try very hard to 
make more money.” 


VE dropped her sewing. She remem- 

bered what Randall had said to her 
about love: ‘“‘The one person you need to 
finish and complete and illuminate your 
life! Music to your words, bloom to your 
garden, sunlight to your sky, a road 
through your desert, food and drink for 
your heart’s hunger and thirst... .”’ He 
had seen all that in Bernice! ‘I wish I 
could think he was a plain fool, and forget 
him,” thought Eve. ‘I wish I needn’t be 
sorry for him. But I am. I know what 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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| ee the greatest enemies of health and vital- 
ity are decayed teeth and infected gums. Every 
year they cause thousands of cases of ill-health 
and premature old age, as well as dangerous 
diseases, physicians tell us. And of course, no one 
teally begins to grow old until health begins to fade. 
Dentists state that the most serious dental 
troubles start at The Danger Line—where teeth 
and gums meet. The rounded edges of the gums 
form tiny V-shaped crevices there. Food particles 
collect in these crevices. They ferment, forming 
acids that cause decay and irritate the gums. 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 





A dentifrice should do more than clean the 
exposed surfaces of the teeth. But it is almost 
impossible to clean between the teeth or in the 
V-shaped crevices where acids form. A denti- 
frice should protect these remote places against 
decay by neutralizing the acids that form in 
them. Dentists long have recognized that Milk 
of Magnesia is the most effective of all products 
for neutralizing mouth acids. Squibb’s Dental 
Cream contains more than 50 per cent of this 
safe, pleasant antacid—enough to neutralize the 
mouth acids. Used regularly, it will prevent 
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decay. It reduces the peril of Pyorrhea. It helps 
to keep the entire mouth in a healthy condition. 
Safeguard that precious health now. Prevent 
the many serious troubles that arise from neglect 
or the wrong methods of protecting your teeth. 
Just remember—the acids at The Danger Line 
must be neutralized—and Squibb’s Dental Cream 
accomplishes this safely, pleasantly and effec- 
tively. It is on sale at druggists everywhere— 

40 cents a large tube, for beauty’s sake. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York. Manufactur- 
ing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 


she’s putting him through. I wish—I wish 
I needn’t keep on caring about him.” 

“I’m not going to the concert,” said 
Amy the next evening when Eve arrived 
at the Blakes’. “I’ve caught cold and my 
ear aches. If I stay in tonight and keep 
warm I’ll be all right tomorrow.” 

“Perhaps you'd like to call it off, since 
Amy isn’t going,’’ said Eve to Frank. 

“Are you suggesting that my society, 
solo, is a bore?” 

“Oh, no—there’s always the music.” 

“The impudence! Amy, how do you 
stand this girl?” 

“‘We’re too busy to fight.” 

“But I wasn’t fighting with you,” said 
Eve. 

“When a steam roller goes over me I 
never accuse it of fighting.” 

“Steam-rollering will do you a lot of 
good,” remarked Amy. “You think you 
can lord it over everybody. Go as far as 
you like, Eve; drag him in the dust.” 


UTSIDE, Frank called a taxi, put Eve 

into it and got in beside her. “‘ What 
about it?” he demanded. ‘Are you going 
to be rough with me, or kind?” 

“I’m always kind.” 

“T wish you would be kinder. You're 
a funny girl. Please, let’s be serious. 
What are you going to do with your life? 
Have you got any plans, any organization 
for it? Because life can be shaped and di- 
rected, can be made to go where we want 
it. I look at you and Amy so much and 
wonder. You’re doing so splendidly on 
this job of yours. I think you’ll make it a 
big success. But is that a successful life? 
Is it all that a girl like you wants? I can’t 
believe it:’’ 

“Well,” said Eve, “‘I was thinking last 
night that I have one ignoble ambition un- 
realized. I’d like to make a lot of money, 
and go back to Cadeville, and be very grand 
and proud, and let everyone see that I’m 
something more than’’—she was going 
to say “than my sister’s sister,’’ but she 
changed it—‘‘than I seemed to them.”’ 

“Oh, you’ll surely achieve that. But 
what did you seem to them?” 

“A plain, stupid, ordinary girl.’ 

“T don’t believe you. You’re not plain, 
you couldn’t be ordinary. It’s they who 
were stupid if they thought so.” 

Eve laughed. ‘“‘To a certain extent I 
agree with you. But they had their stand- 
ards and I didn’t come up to them.” 

“But, look here, is this all you want? 
You’re only evading me. Aren’t you ever 
going to fall in love and get married? A 
woman can have a job and have a hus- 
band, too, these days.” 

Eve remembered again Randall Clem- 
ent’s words. “Oh, not that kind of mar- 
riage,”’ she said. ‘“‘But when I find the 
one person I need to finish and complete 
and illuminate my life—music to my 
words, bloom to my garden, sunlight to 


my sky, a road through my desert, food . 


and drink for my heart’s hunger and 
thirst ——” 

“For Pete’s sake! Where did you get 
that fancy line? It’s not your own. I'll 
bet I know. It’s the chap you're in love 
with, the one you won’t tell about.” 

They had reached the concert hall. Eve 
sat down demurely. ‘‘Don’t let’s talk 
while the music’s going,” she said. 


XVI 


HEY were having a little jubilee, Eve 

and Amy. They had deserted the 
cafeteria at its busiest time, and gone to 
the bank. There, very gay inwardly, very 
serious outwardly, they had conferred 
with the manager and paid off the last of 
their notes, receiving in return the last of 
the pledged bonds. The manager had con- 
gratulated them. ‘‘Two very clever young 
women,” he called them. 

Then they had returned and gone up- 
stairs to the sanctum of Horace Macfroca. 
To him they had paid the final installment 
of their long-standing indebtedness. And 
he repeated the manager’s words: ‘Two 
very clever young women—and very 
capable. I knew it from the first.’ 
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After these ceremonies were gone 
through, the two partners had taken a taxi 
uptown to the most magnificent and ex- 
pensive restaurant in the city, had ordered 
a magnificent and expensive luncheon and 
prepared themselves to enjoy it. 

“How do you feel, my clever and capable 
young woman?”’ asked Eve as they waited 
for their order. 

“T feel very clever and capable,’’ replied 
Amy, “‘and extremely full of silly giggles. 
Three years, and we’re clear of debt, we 
own the whole works, and we’re making 
incomes which any man might be glad to 
acknowledge. I don’t think that’s so bad. 
I'll hand Frank back his bonds tonight.” 

“He did a lot for us, lending usso much.” 

“Don’t tell him so. He’d rub it in that 
we had to have a man’s help.” 

“TI wish we could give all the staff a 
holiday.” 

“Let’s give ’em five dollars each in- 
stead, and ten to the older ones—Helga 
and Marta and Ben and Jennie.” 

“And Carlo.” 

“Right. Carlo too. I didn’t mean to 
leave him out.” 

““We’ve worked hard, Amy.” 

“And we’ve got to keep on. No slack- 
ing, no letting down in quality.” 

They went back to the cafeteria to fin- 
ish the day’s work, Great Occasion or no. 
As she went over the books and accounts, 
Eve had the feeling of having reached a 
crossroads, but she had no time to analyze 
or dissect it. She was conscious within her- 
self of a vibrant restlessness. What next? 


HE was still puzzled about it when 

Frank Blake’came that evening to take 
her to the theater. They, too, had gone on 
steadily, but he hadn’t made love to her. 
They were friends, and Eve would have 
been certain that they were no more than 
friends had he let Amy know he took her 
out, went to see her. But he didn’t tell 
Amy, and in that reservation Eve de- 
tected something more—or less—than 
friendship. She hesitated to think the 
smaller reason. Frank was crotchety, 
Frank was critical, Frank still laughed at 
her and teased her, but Frank didn’t keep 
his attentions hidden from his sister for 
any base reason. 

Having discovered that he didn’t tell, 
Eve had kept silence also. This wasn’t 
difficult. Amy had none of that ignoble 
curiosity that pries and peers into all the 
details of a friend’s life merely for its own 
satisfaction. So Frank and Eve could go 
on, unbothered. 

Eve put on a new dress, pale yellow, 
with a flower on her shoulder. She had a 
golden-brown cape with soft brown fur. 
She took stock of herself in the mirror. 
The slender, untidy girl with the constant 
frown of discontent, the girl who had wept 
her heart out for Randall Clement, and 
struck her sister for taunting her, had 
been remolded. 

There was the same slenderness, but it 
was trim and smart in her new frock. The 
frown of discontent was gone, her lips had 
lost their sensitive droop; they were con- 
trolled, firm, and more ready to curve 
into smiles. And her hands—she looked 
at them with satisfaction. She had learned 
how to take care of them, and keep them 
fine, though she hadn’t let them off one bit 
of labor. 

Frank, when he arrived, exclaimed over 
her: ‘“You’re quite magnificent tonight. 
I suppose this is part of the celebration.” 

“Yes, it is. I didn’t see why, with the 
money we’re making, I shouldn’t peacock 
a bit. I’ve always wanted nice clothes. I 
get a purry satisfaction out of having 
them—at last.” 

“You’ve worked hard, you two. I’m 
proud of you. I thought you’d do it, 
though, from the first.” 

“You were awfully good to back us. 
But there have been times ——”’ 

“‘ Answer me the question I asked you a 
long time ago: What are you going to do 
now?” 

“D’you know, I’ve been asking myself 
that very same thing. I seem to have 
everything I need—my own business, my 
own apartment, my own pretty’ clothes. 





I’m beholden to nobody for anything. And 
yet, I’m restless and not quite satisfied.” 
Frank Blake very gently took her hand. 
“Eve, I want to tell you something. You 
said to me once that the reason Amy hated 
men might be because she feared uncon- 
sciously that she would fall in love and be 
very unhappy. I think I’m a little like 
Amy. I’ve never told her, I’ve never told 
anyone about our friendship, yours and 
mine, because I was afraid, unconsciously, 
that it might come to nothing. It isn’t 
just friendship with me. It’s a great deal 
more. But it has never seemed to be any- 
thing more to you. Has it, honestly?” 
“‘T’m—not sure.” 


“X\7OU’RE the sort who needs affection, 

who wants affection, but who reso- 
lutely lives without it. I know. I’ve 
watched you, my dear, farmoreclosely than 
you’ve ever dreamed. And that is because 
you once gave your affection, and it wasn’t 
returned, and you were almost crushed by 
the experience. You imagine you’ve noth- 
ing left for anyone else, Eve. I can’t go 
on any longer as we are, Eve. I’ve been 
patient, I’ve been superpatient, you know 
Ihave. I want you, now that you’re clear 
of worries about the business, to take a 
little time to look into yourself. I’d like 
you to be sure that you’re still really in 
love with this man—who must be the big- 
gest fool in the world to let you go—or 
whether it’s merely a fixed idea. Will you 
do that? Find out; be sure whether you 
still love this man, that he’s worth loving, 
that he’s worth all the constancy and loy- 
alty you’ve given him. And tell me the 
truth, either way.” 

“T couldn’t change, Frank.” 

“Perhaps not. But you might find out 
that life had changed you and you are not 
aware of the process. Only be sure—and 
tell me. Will you, Eve?” 

“T’ll think about it.” 

“‘Good! Then you’lldoit. Now we'll go 
on to the theater.” 

It was all foolishness, Frank’s wanting 
her to find out whether or not she still 
loved Randall Clement. How was she 
going to keep that promise? Should she go 
down to Baltimore and take a good look at 
Randall and see if Oh, it was absurd. 
But—she had promised, she had promised. 

Then Amy proposed—Eve suspected 
that Frank was behind the suggestion— 
that they each take a vacation. ‘‘I’m tired 
and nervous,” she said. ‘Neither of us 
has been away since we started this place. 
First you go, and then I will; we can’t 
both leave at the same time.”’ 

“But I’ve nowhere to go,”’ objected Eve. 

““Why don’t you go back home and take 
a look at your family? It might be very 
amusing.” 





OW, was Frank behind that or not? 

Eve felt more than ever that he was, 

but that Amy didn’t know it. She an- 

swered carelessly: ‘‘ Yes, and it might not. 
But I’ll think of it.” 

The more she thought of it, the more 
feasible it became. She was prosperous, 
she was successful, she had made something 
of herself and done it with no aid from her 
own people. She thought of Gene—Gene 
would be glad to see her, and she wanted 
to see what he had grown into. As for her 
mother, Eve didn’t expect much there, 
never having received much. But there 
was a poetic justice in causing Mrs. Archer 
to observe that her ugly duckling hadn’t 
turned out to be an ugly duck. 

At last she told Amy she had decided 
to go home; and lest she have a change of 
heart, she made her preparations hastily, 
but no less carefully. Every piece of 
clothing she had was inspected critically. 
She didn’t mean to stay long, but she 
meant to look her best. She bought some 
new things—a dress, shoes and hat, and a 
lovely old necklace that had been lying for 
a week in the window of an antique shop, 
the target for her covetous eyes every time 
she passed. It was topaz and light gold. 
This was a great extravagance, but one 
she couldn’t deny herself. Then she must 
have a good-looking hand bag, a suitcase 
and hat bag. “I feel as though I were 
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buying a trousseau,” she told Amy. “I’ve 
never had so many things at any one time 
before in my whole life.” 

“Frank thinks you are buying a trous- 
seau. He said last night he bet you’d find 
your childhood’s sweetheart and marry him 
and never come back, just like a story in 
the movies.”’ 

It made Eve furious. “I'll be much 
obliged to Frank not to be funny about 
me,”’ she blazed. ‘‘His sense of humor 
works overtime.” 


““(\H, BUT he didn’t mean to be funny; 

he was as gloomy as possible. The 
way he acted rather disturbed me. You’re 
not thinking of giving up the cafeteria, are 
you—you’d tell me, wouldn’t you? I’d be 
in a frightful hole if you got out suddenly, 
without any warning.” 

“Of course I’d tell you. And I’m not 
thinking of getting married, and I have 
no childhood sweetheart in Cadeville, and 
you can tell Mr. Frank I said so.” 

She added this last without thinking, 
but on the day she left there was a little 
note from Frank, and with it a big box of 
marrons glacés, and an orchid to wear on 
her coat. The note said: 


You were a dear angel to send me that 
reassuring message by Amy. I hope it is 
true. Don’t forget me, and don’t stay away 
very long. I cannot do without you. 


She tore the paper to bits, but all the 
long journey the words ran through her 
head, distracted her from the legitimate 
excitement of the trip. She had expected 
to be torn by acute memories of Randall 
Clement as she passed through Baltimore, 
but she couldn’t keep her mind on him be- 
cause of Frank Blake’s orchid under her 
chin, and Frank Blake’s “dear angel”’ in 
her thoughts. 

When she stepped out on the platform 
at Cadeville and looked about her a broad- 
shouldered, smiling young man turned 
toward her and for a moment she didn’t 
recognize him. Then with a rush of feel- 
ing, she flung her arms about him. “Why, 
Gene Archer!”’ she exclaimed. “‘ You’ve 
got a mustache!” 


XVII 


ENE said, on the way home, ‘ What 
d’you think, Eve—Bernice is here. 
Came down last night. We didn’t know 
she was coming. She often does things 
like that, just to devil Randy, I think.” 
“Oh, bother. I didn’t want to see her.” 
Gene was driving his own car, but he 
looked about at her appraisingly. ‘‘ You 
should worry about Bernice, now. You’ve 
got her beat a mile for looks. Let me tell 
you, when she got off the train I’d never 
have known the beautiful lady in the 
brown hat if she hadn’t had your brown 
eyes. Eve, you look simply great. And 
I’m so darn proud of you! You and I'll 
have to talk business while you’re here. 
You can put me onto lots of things. I’m 


thinking of getting married and I want to . 


expand.” 

“‘Who’s the girl?” 

‘Dollie Keene.” 

““My soul, Gene, that infant!” 

“Infant, your hat! She’s nineteen.” 

She felt moved and happy. Gene had 
not changed. She could start with him 
where they had left off. 

“‘Why didn’t you ever come home be- 
fore?’’ he asked curiously. 

“I wasn’t making enough money at 
first, and then, I didn’t suppose mother 
wanted me.” 

“‘Didn’t mother ever send you any- 


thing?” 

“Nothing except the furniture out of 
my room.” 

“Gosh knows she_ gives Bernice 


enough,” said Gene bitterly. “I didn’t 
know—I never thought. I could have 
sent you some if you needed it, Eve.” 

“TI got along all right. But you’re a 
dear to think of it.” 

The quiet, shaded street was still quiet 
and shaded, the Archer lawn was still 
green, and on the Archer front porch Eve 
could see her mother waiting. Seeing Eve, 
she got up and came down the steps. 


| 


**Eve—how well you look!” 

“And you do, too, mother. I believe 
you’ve gotten younger.” 

It was a happy start. Mrs. Archer 
beamed. “I don’t see how you can say 
so, for I’m as gray as an old rat, and I get 
a new wrinkle every day, seems to me.” 

Another woman came forward from the 
end of the porch as they went up the steps, 
arm in arm. For a moment Eve did not 
recognize her. Then she knew! It was 
Bernice! And she had grown fat! 

“IT suppose you didn’t expect to see 
me,”’ she said. 

Eve felt her eyes starting from her head. 
Bernice was still blond, still blue-eyed, 
still pink and white of skin. But all her 
clear fine contour and lithe grace was 
rounded and cushioned and heavy, and the 
flesh aged and coarsened her. She was 
well dressed, and wore a good many jewels. 

“Why, Gene said you were here as we 
came up from the station.” 


“ ME on in, Eve. I expect you’re tired 

to death,” chattered her mother. 
““Doesn’tshe look well, Bernice? And what 
a nice dress you’ve got on, child—let me 
look at you. I declare if New York hasn’t 
made you right handsome, indeed it has. 
Here comes Gene with your things. Take 
them up to my room, Gene—you don’t 
mind coming in with me, do you, honey, for 
Bernice is in the spare room and I never 
refurnished your old room anyway.” It 
was plain that Mrs. Archer was delighted 
with her younger daughter. 

Still chattering, she went upstairs with 
Eve. ‘‘Mina’s still out in the kitchen, and 
she’s just crazy to see you. You always 
were her favorite. She’s been pestering me 
to death about supper. She doesn’t think 
anything we can get is grand enough for 
you. Eve, I do declare but you are 
stylish!’’ She lowered her voice to a whis- 
per: ‘‘Isn’t it a shame Bernice has let 
herself go the way she has? Nothing I 
can say has any effect. She doesn’t care.” 

Eve was looking about her. ‘‘ Mother, 
where’s your highboy? Have you moved 
it somewhere? And where is the chest 
that used to be out in the hall, the one 
with the pineapple veneer? I always loved 
that chest.” 

Mrs. Archer was put slightly out of 
countenance. ‘Well, it’s this way. An- 
tiques are so much the rage now, I let 
Bernice take them for her apartment. I 
never cared much for those two pieces. 
Poor child, she’s got so little, and she’s so 
unhappy . 

““What’s the matter—isn’t her husband 
able to support her?” She could not 
quite manage to speak Randall Clement’s 
name before her mother. 





"T? tell you all about it when I geta 
chance. He’s not doing very well— 
and Bernice has such lovely friends, people 
with ever and ever so much money, so she 
feels it—she always was sensitive! I try to 
help her when I can.” 

Eve opened her suitcase. “Look, I want 
you to see my coat.”’ 

“Now that’s lovely—that’s just my 
taste. What pretty fur!’’ Mrs. Archer 
was like a child again, a pleased child now. 
“T expect you see lots of styles in New 
York. You’ll have to bring me up to 
date.”’ She smoothed the soft fur, put the 
coat carefully on a hanger. 

Bernice appeared at the door. “ What 
are you two staying up here so long for? 
What’s that?”’ She picked up the box 
containing Eve’s necklace, opened it. 
“Well, where did you get this?’”’ She took 
it out, tried it around her throat, flung it 
back in the box pettishly. “It’s too tight 
for me—and I don’t like those cheap 
stones anyhow. Give me _ something 
really handsome.” She fingered her dia- 
mond brooch. 

Now Mrs. Archer took the necklace. 
“Why, I think that’s beautiful!” 

Presently they all went down and Mina’s 
smiling brown face peered in. “‘ You Miss 
Eve!” she exclaimed. ‘Ef you ain’ growed 
up to a fine lady! En it’s a sight fo’ so’ 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise comes 
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: aa and a willingness to beat, beat, beat, longer and 
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a, flavor appears. 
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for every sort of salad. Vary it, if you like, 
with pickles, cream, chopped parsley, or grated 
onions, and a dash of paprika for the sake of 
its appetizing color. 

At your grocer’s. Generous jars in 4 sizes; 
the popular 3% pint size 25c. Other sizes: 334 
oz., pint and quart jars. 
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well-out rayon underwear 


“For years Jenny has taken pleasure in costuming the 


American woman, We were interested to find that 


the American underwear — Carter s—over which we 


modeled our new origination “Le Lido”’ was sO appro~ 


priately designed that not even the subtlest line of our 


. l d >? 
creation was altered. 


gel pe of the moderns— 
sponsor of simplicity—Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor—has long been a 
favorite with American women. 


Against the beautiful neutrality of her 
quiet, gray salons, the colors and weaves of 
her exquisite materials reflect the cultured 
background from which this dark, alert 
little woman came. Loving simplicity and 
beauty of fabric as she does, above all 
else, her enthusiasm for- these tailored 
Carter rayon underthings is natural. 


Clever, experienced designers have 


[Left] 4 slim, adjustable Banveau (style 257). Very 

short Bioomers (style 300). [Right] 4 Vest (style 

OOF) with under-arm reinforcement; Buoomers (style 
303) extra short with a clever yoke and cuff. 


planned delightful garments which 
will give you the summer comfort 
of coolness with no loss of modish 
trimness. The painstaking atten- 
tion given to all minute details of 
tailoring will please even the most 
fastidious feminine taste. 





And you need never give a thought 
to the wearing qualities of this new 
rayon. Only the finest carefully se- 
lected rayon threads are used and they 
are rendered doubly durable by a 
special Carter process. Fifty years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of fine 
fabrics has enabled Carter’s to make of 
this softly shimmering, luxurious material, a 
fine dependable cloth, cooler and less expensive 
than silk, better looking and more easily 
laundered than cotton. 


It has been made up in a fascinating variety 
of slim little bandeaux, the briefest of bloom- 
ers and panties, cool, loose hanging chemises, 
clever, practical bandeau-combinations and 
adorable pajamas and negligées, in all the 
pastel shades and striking brilliant colors. The 
familiar trusted Carter’s label in every gar- 
ment is your guarantee of perfection in rayon 
underwear. The William Carter Company, 
Needham, (Boston District), Massachusetts. 


Other famous Parisian style authorities who en- 
dorse Carter’s are: Worth, Porret, Lanvin, 
Recny, LovisEBOULANGER, O’ROssEN, 
CHERUIT, PREMET, SUZANNE TALBOT. 


Carter's 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


June, 1928 


DUES. 


Worn over Carter’s trim expertly cut rayon bloomer-combina- 
tion, this ensemble in blue and green has the slim lines the 
season demands. For it, Fenny uses blue faille and green crepe- 
de-chine embroidered in crystal beads and calls it “* Le Lido.” 


LER ER ALL, 

This cool popular Buoomer-ComBination (style 

132) has well-placed fullness and an interesting 

knitted cuff which keeps the garment in place without 

the closeness of elastic. The neat side opening 
fastens with snaps. 


RAYON UNDERWEAR 
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eyes to git you back home ag’in. I reckon 
yo’ won’ eat Mina’s cooken, afta all dat 
citified vittles you uset to gotten.” 

“I’m going to eat everything you 
cook—you’ll have to work overtime, 
Mina. Nobody in New York can make 
hot rolls and sausage cakes like yours.”’ 

“That’s the truth,” said Gene, coming 
in. “Say, Mina, you coming to cook for 
me when I get married?” 

“You go long—you ain’ old enough to 
git married.’’ Mina retreated, giggling. 

“What d’you think about Gene’s get- 
ting married, Eve?’’ asked Mrs. Archer. 

“Tf you ask me, it’s perfectly foolish,”’ 
interrupted Bernice. ‘‘I think you’re a 
simp to get married anyway. I wish to 
heaven I hadn’t.”’ 

“Oh, now, Bernice ——” began her 
mother. 

“It’s nothing but a trap,”’ said Bernice. 
““Not so bad for men, but a trap for girls. 
You give everything, and what do you 
get? Nothing! A hate- 
ful, stingy, narrowed, 
hard life.” 


“(\H, BLAH—lay off 

the rough stuff,” 
said Gene. ‘! Everybody 
knows you're fed up, but 
why broadcast it contin- 
ually?” 

Bernice flounced out 
of the room. 

Mrs. Archer wiped her eyes. ‘Poor 
child, she’s disappointed.” 

‘“‘What’s she disappointed about?” 
asked Eve. ‘“She’s got awfully good 
clothes.” 

“‘She thought Randall was going to go 
ahead and make a lot of money,” said 
Gene grimly. ‘‘He makes her a good liv- 
ing, and gives her everything he can. But 
you know Bernice. She’s sore because 
she hasn’t got millions. Personally my 
sympathy’s with Randy. He’sa good egg. 
Too good for her.”’ 

It gave Eve the queerest sensation to 
hear Randall Clement spoken of as Ber- 
nice’s husband, accepted as an ordinary 
mortal. She had so long enshrined him as 
a demigod. 

Presently they went out in the dining 
room to one of Mina’s most superb meals. 
The room seemed bare—Eve saw that the 
corner cupboard was gone, and the glory 
of the Sheffield candlesticks was missing 
from the sideboard. They were eating 
with plated forks instead of the beautiful 
old solid ones, and the luster bowls had 
vanished also. Mrs. Archer was the bird 
which plucks feathers from-its breast to 
make a nest for its young. Eve said noth- 
ing. It was unfair, of course—these fam- 
ily heirlooms should belong to all three of 
them equally when they should pass from 
their mother’s hands—but Bernice charac- 
teristically had snatched the best. Still, 
there was no use in making a fuss over 
trifles like that. 


HE home scene seemed to have di- 

minished, grown smaller, unimportant. 
She had been away from them for so long, 
she had gone so far alone, that now they 
did not matter to her. No, not even Gene 
mattered so very much, though she was 
glad to see him, glad of his frank interest, 
his welcome to her, his evident pleasure 
and appreciation of her. Nor did her 
mother matter. Never again would Eve 
rebel against her mother’s indifference and 
partiality; she had left that behind. This 
talkative, superficial woman had no great 
meaning, whether she was cold or whether 
she was kind. Eve felt older, more ex- 
perienced than her mother; felt as if she 
must help her with her life tangled in 
Bernice’s, must make up to her for the 
trouble Bernice was causing her. 

She was glad she had come. 

Later they sat down on the porch for a 
while, until Gene slipped away to see his 
girl. It was lucky that Mrs. Archer was 
by nature talkative, for Bernice was sulky 
and silent. When she did speak it was 
only to drop acid. Soon after Gene had 





gone Bernice said that she would go down 
to the post office and see if there was any 
late mail, and that she might stop at Janie’s 
on her way back. She was hardly out of 
earshot when her mother began. 

“She’s had another quarrel with Ran- 
dall. That’s why she’s so upset. She 
wants a car, and he says they can’t 
afford it. I mean, not the kind she wants. 
She wants a limousine and a chauffeur.” 

Eve remembered Mrs. Hynson’s con- 
stant wail to her husband about having to 
ride in taxis. 

“He said he’d get her a little car, and 
she could drive it herself,’”’ went on her 
mother, ‘“‘but Bernice won’t have that. 
She says it looks cheap, and she always 
did hate cheap things. So I judge he 
stood firm, and she came off in a pet. She 
usually comes home when she and Randall 
aren’t getting along.” 


“QUT, mother, has this been going on all 
the time? I thought, from your let- 
ters, that they were very happy.” 

Mrs. Archer sighed. 
“‘T tried tomake the best 
of it for a good while. 
I thought they’d settle 
down—all young mar- 
ried people have their 
fusses, you know. But 
it gets worse. He—oh, 
he’s very nice and a per- 
fect gentleman in every 
way, but he’s not the 
money-making kind.” 

“Very few perfect gentlemen are,’’ con- 
tributed Eve. 

“And Bernice knows such lovely peo- 
ple—the best society in Baltimore—and 
they have big houses and automobiles 
and jewelry and go about a great deal, and 
Randall can’t give her as much. He would 
if he could, you understand; he’s not a 
bit of a close-fist. That worries me too. 
They live right up to the last cent of his 
income and a little over, I’m afraid. The 
last fuss they had was about that diamond 
pin she’s wearing. I don’t believe Randall 
will give in this time, unless he borrows on 
his life insurance. That’s what Bernice is 
after him to do, and that’s where the big 
troublecame. Hewouldn’t. I must say I 
don’t think he ought to. Do you?” 

“No,” said Eve. She felt an inclina- 
tion to ironical laughter that she should be 
called on to say whether or not Randall 
Clement should borrow on his life insur- 
ance to buy Bernice a limousine! A com- 
ical world she had come back to! 

“Tell me something about your busi- 
ness,”’ prattled Mrs. Archer brightly. “‘ I’m 
so interested. My, Eve, you must havea 
wonderful head to run a business! Just 
you two girls. I’d love to meet Miss 
Blake. What’s she like? Is she pretty? 
Got any family?” 

But Eve did not go far with this story. 
Visitors began to come in, actuated about 
equally by curiosity and kindness. Eve 
was surprised to discover that she had 
many friends, that her going away, her 
success, had become one of the town’s 
prize legends. ‘‘ We always knew you were 
a very smart girl,” they all said, beaming 
at her cordially. Cadeville’s approval was 
pleasant, even though amusing. 


ERNICE came back, but did not linger 

with them. She went upstairs. Eve 
knew that her sister did not want to hear 
of her triumph, modest though it might be. 
She thought she had seen a letter in Ber- 
nice’s hand—could Randall be standing 
firm? Yes, he must be, otherwise Bernice 
would have been more gracious. 

The first evening was a sample of the 
days that followed. There were always 
callers, friendly and inquisitive. Janie 
Vale Keene gave a party for Eve, a lunch- 
eon at the country club. Eve was the rage: 
“Eve Archer, one of the best families in 
town—went off to New York and owns a 
great big restaurant now, perfectly mar- 
velous place, runs it all herself, just think 
of that! Isn’t that clever? Positively no 
business experience before!”’ 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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if She Seems Uain 


F PERCHANCE she who owns one of these swagger 
little Vanity Books by Raquel should seem a trifle 
vain, is it cause for censure? 


Not her own loveliness, but the dainty and dis- 
tinguished loveliness of the clever beauty-book she 
carries for the convenient replenishment of her good 
looks—that is what makes her seem vain; and why 
expect one to hide one’s natural pride in a posses- 
sion so greatly-to-be-prized? 

This newest-nicest-smartest and also thinnest-and- 
smallest of Vanity Books is done in the richest and 
softest of luxurious /eather—in colors to harmonize 
or contrast with the costume, or to match the purse. 


As aristocratic inside as out. 


A delight to behold, a delight to handle, a delight 
to open and use—especially with envious others 


looking on. 
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Book 


De Luxe Leather, in 
, Red, Black, Blue, 
Green, Snakeskin, or 
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Ecrasé Leather, in 
Pastel Shades. Gold 
Leather, for evening 
wear. 


‘Bound in Cuxurious Leather —In Colors to Match the (ostume 


Containing both Rouge and Powder Compacts (Refills) with 
separate puff for each. Compacts in choice of shades, and in choice 
of the three fascinating odeurs by Raquel—Orange Blossom Fra- 
grancia, L’Endeley, or Olor de la Noche (Fragrance of the Night). 


De Luxe Leather Ecrasé Leather Gold Leather 
$9.50 $3.50 $5.00 


At drug and department stores, or by mail direct from Raquel, Inc. 
RAQUEL, INC., 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK 
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Very young housekeepers of seven, women of more 
mature age—millions and millions of them know that 
Bon Ami Cake has no equal for cleaning and polishing 
windows and mirrors. Thirty-eight years of popularity 
have firmly established it as America’s favorite. 


It’s so easy to use... so quick . . . doesn’t scratch. With 
a damp cloth apply a thin Bon Ami lather over the glass. A 
moment’s wait while the magic film dries—then whisk it off 
with a clean, dry cloth! And there’s your window pane with- 
out a smear, a streak or a finger-mark. . . clear as the very air 
itself. Could anything be more simple? 


All through the house there are dozens of uses for Bon Ami 
Cake and its “‘ Partner in Cleanliness,” the soft, snowy-white 
Powder. You'll find the Powder in its handy sifter-top can 
particularly convenient for bathtubs, basins, tiling, fine 
kitchen utensils, etc. 


And remember, Bon Ami Powder and Cake blot up dirt 
instead of scouring or scratching it off. They never roughen 
or redden your hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY .. -« « e « NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 





For Your Car—it’s easy to keep 
“Hasn't Scratched Yet” the glass and metal trimmings clean 
and bright with Bon Ami. 
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In spite of all Eve could say this was the 
current phraseology of Cadeville. They 
wouldn’t admit that she had a partner in 
her enterprise. 

The first few days were delightful and 
diverting. It was heart-warming to 
saunter down the sunny streets and know 
everyone on them. The parties had all the 
effect of novelty, and the constant easy 
coming and going of friends with all the 
time in the world to linger and chat about 
nothing at all was restful and reassuring. 
But very soon Eve began to chafe against 
it. At first she had banished all thoughts 
of the cafeteria, refused its responsibilities, 
dropped its burden. But now she found 
herself wondering how it was getting on, 
speculating on what the day’s receipts 
might be, missing its duties, and chafing 
against her idleness. Cadeville lost its 
savor, and she wrote to Amy that she 
would soon be coming back. 

There was another factor in her discon- 
tent—Bernice. Her sister’s sullen pres- 
ence irked Eve. Apparently her mother 
was too used to it to mind, but Eve found 
it intolerable, not as of old, with jealousy 
and envy, but with a dread of her, as if 
she were a sort of monster. 


HE had letters from Frank Blake, but 
she read them carelessly. He missed 
her, he hoped she’d come back soon, he’d 
meet her at the train with banners waving 
and music playing, dancers and flowers to 
fling before her! He felt sure that The Ap- 
ple Pie was underdone and soggy in her 
absence—as he was. Once he struck a 
deeper note. “I was afraid to have you 
go. I am constantly afraid of what may 
happen to you while you are away. I feel 
you going further and further from me.” 
The words made Eve see that he must 
care for her as she cared for Randall 
Clement, else otherwise he would not so 
exactly divine her state of feeling. She 
determined to go back and tell him it was 
all no use. ‘“‘I must leave soon,” she told 
her mother. “Amy’s planning a vacation 
too. It’s not fair for me to stay so long.” 
““Oh, my goodness me, child,” protested 
Mrs. Archer. ‘‘You’ve been away five 
years and now you want to go back after 
a week or so! Why, that’s dreadful!” 

“‘Well, I’ll stay over Sunday,” promised 
Eve. 

On Saturday there was a tea at the 
country club, and Bernice had refused 
to go. ~ 

“‘After Baltimore these hick parties ar 
too dreadful,” she said. So Gene had 
taken them—Mrs. Archer, Eve, and his 
Dollie—and brought them back through 
the peaceful country roads, hedge- 
bordered, sweet with honeysuckle and 
clover. Eve thought of New York, hot 
and sweating and grimy. She was almost 
sorry that she had set a time so near to go. 

She and her mother got out at the 
Archer home; Gene was to take Dollie on. 
The two women walked up to the house 
side by side. ‘‘I believe there’s somebody 
calling,” said Mrs. Archer. 

Bernice sat in one of the 


didn’t you let us know? Not that I’m not 
glad to see you. You’re always welcome 
here, Randy, and you know it. Eve and I 
have just been at the nicest party out at 
the country club. I do wish you’d’ve been 
here early enough to come along. We 
really needed a beau, didn’t we, Eve?” 

“Ts this Eve?” said Randall Clement. 
He had not recognized her. 

“Yes, this is Eve,’ said Eve herself, 
adding stupidly. ‘“‘I’m glad to see you. 
How are you?” 

They shook hands. “I’m very well,” 
said Randall Clement. ‘I didn’t know 
you were home. Bernice didn’t say a 
word when she wrote me.” 

Bernice had not told him, in all those 
voluminous letters! 

“I’m here for a little visit. I’m going 
home early next week.” 


“N7ES, the naughty thing!” chimed in 

Mrs. Archer. ‘Has to rush off to 
that big business of hers. But it’s been 
wonderful to have her, and everybody’s 
made such a fuss over her and we’ve been 
so gay! You sit down here and talk to 
Randy, Eve, while I go on in and tell Mina 
about supper.” 

Now she could look at him, now she saw 
him. He, too, bore marks of a recent high 
scene. He was agitated, nervous, pale. 
Evidently Bernice had given him no 
chance to wash his face, for he was cindery 
and disheveled. But above all this, there 
was one salient fact of his appearance that 
struck Eve, that stood out to her. He was 
old. All the youth and lightness of him 
had gone. His eyes were an old man’s 
eyes. His shoulders had an old man’s sag. 
There was a line of chronic worry between 
his brows, his mouth drooped. ‘And he 
can’t be more than thirty,” thought Eve. 
“He can’t be more than thirty! No older 
than Frank Blake.”’ Queer, to have Frank 
Blake pop into her mind at this moment. 

He was speaking, and there again he 
was like an old man. “‘ You’ve developed 
into quite a woman, Eve. Your mother’s 
told me about your restaurant, and what 
you’ve done with it. It isn’t quite the sort 
of thing I’d have expected you to choose, 
but I always knew you’d do well. There 
was something about you that was prom- 
ising; I remember thinking so, though I 
saw you only a few times.” 


E HAD only seen her a few times! 
But he could remember her! Those 
long eager talks, the books they had 
dipped into, the poetry, the hot sunny 
afternoons of perfect companionship— 
they were nothing to him, nothing. And 
how she had treasured them! 
“Yes, I’ve done very well,’”’ she said. 
She could only think of dull, dry words. 
“Well, I’ve not.” He dropped her, 
went back to the thing that was uppermost 
in his mind. His voice was querulous, 
complaining. ‘“‘I’ve had no chance. I 
could have bought into a good thing only 
last year if I’d had a little capital. I’ve 
never been able to save a cent. If it isn’t 
one thing it’s another, and always beyond 


my means. Now it’s a limousine. Says 
she’ll leave me if I don’t give it to her.” 

“T should think you’d jump at the 
chance,” said Eve. She could not help it. 

“What? Why, Eve, you oughtn’t to say 
things like that. That’s fast New York 
talk. You don’t mean it.” 

“But I do. Let her leave you. She’s 
only adrag. She doesn’t make you happy, 
does she?” 

“‘T’ve given up expecting that long ago.” 

“And you don’t make her happy. I 
think you’d be far better parted. Only— 
I doubt very much that Bernice will leave 
you, even if she doesn’t get a limousine.” 

He gaped at her. “‘Why, Eve—why, 
Eve—lI can’t imagine a woman ——” 

“A nice woman ——’”’ mocked Eve. 

“____ being so hard and cynical. It 
shocks me, it honestly does. I don’t think 
a business life has been the right thing for 
you at all.” 

Eve began to laugh. ‘‘A domestic life 
has certainly been a marvelous success 
with Bernice, hasn’t it?’”’ she said. Then 
she stood up. ‘‘Go wash your face and 
brush up for supper, Randy; it’ll be ready 
in a few minutes. I must put my hat and 
coat and gloves away.” 


HE went upstairs carrying her hat and 

her gloves and something more—the 
amazing suggestion that she had stopped 
loving Randall Clement, that it was im- 
possibie to cherish a single tender thought 
for the poor, weak, sentimental creature 
who could not stand the plain truth, and 
had no strength either to perceive or to 
deal with the facts of his life. The spell 
was broken, the wound was healed. Frank 
Blake had seen the truth and her promise 
to Frank was kept. 

At supper she sat silent for the most 
part, but curiously light-headed and light- 
hearted. She looked again and again at 
Randall Clement, and listened eagerly to 
all he said to be sure her cure was real. 
Each moment confirmed it. Bernice 
would not come down to the meal, which 
made it more pleasant, though they all 
knew that she was sulking darkly upstairs. 
Mrs. Archer chattered away. Eve mar- 
veled anew at the quantity of conversa- 
tion she compassed without ever once 
saying anything of the least importance. 
“It’s a gift,” Eve decided, ‘‘and a very 
useful gift.” 

Gene talked, too, mostly of how the 
house might be divided. “‘We can get the 
work all done this fall, and have the wed- 
ding at Christmas. But you’ve got to 
come home for it, Eve. I’m not going to 
get married without my favorite sister.”’ 

“T’ll come; I’d love to,” promised Eve. 

“You weren’t here when Bernice and 
Randall were married,”’ said her mother. 
“That was a lovely wedding.” 

“I couldn’t raise money for a ticket, 
let alone a wedding garment,” she replied. 

“But good heavens, child, why didn’t 
you tell me? I’d have sent you the 
money.” 

Yes, her mother thought she would have 
done it. Amazing, how short memories 
could be. “I thought you 
had enough expenses as it 





wicker chairs, in the same 





soiled dress she had worn in 
the morning. Her hair was 
not arranged, there were 
glittering red spots in her 
cheeks. When she saw her 
mother she called out with 
vicious emphasis: “ Randy’s 
here, mother—and as pig- 
headed as ever.” With the 
words she went inside and 
banged the screen door. 

And Randall Clement 
came to meet them. 


XVIII 
|b WAS so unexpected 
that Eve had no time to 
prepare herself. She couldn’t 
say aword. Mrs. Archer, of 








was, mother. And anyway, 
I couldn’t have left my job.” 


T THIS Randall spoke. 
“TI was saying to Eve 
before supper that I don’t 
think a business life has been 
the right thing for her. I 
don’t believe that women 
ought to lay such stress on 








their work and neglect their 
families.” 

And this was the man who 
had talked of women’s great 
new place in the world! Had 
urged her to get her share of 
it. Bernice had narrowed his 
views as effectively as she 
had narrowed his means. 

“Randall,” said Eve, ‘‘ you 











course, burst into volubility. 
“Well, if this isn’t a sur- 
prise! Came down on the 





PLUMP LADY (after angry argument with conductor): 


“‘ALL RIGHT THEN, PUT ME OFF!” 


and I have different beliefs 
on many things. Let us re- 
spect each other’s differences, 
since we can’t agree.” 
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HE.dishpan was used to wash 

dishes in. They were greasy. 
They were dirty. Plenty of soap 
was used. It had to be. And 
plenty of hot water. But the 
water was hard. The soap com- 
bined with the hardness and 
made scum. Part of that scum 
stayed on the dishes in the form 
of a greasy film and kept them 
from being glistening white. The 
rest of the scum formed a dirty 
ring around the dishpan. 

But that dirty ring and this 
dishpan should be divorced. Use 
Melo. It softens water and pre- 
vents the dirty ring from form- 
ing. A teaspoonful in the dishpan 
is enough. Two tablespoonfuls 
in the bathtub. Two tablespoon- 
fuls in the washtubs —snow-white 
clothes. 

Melo saves soap—one-half to 
one-third the amount ordinarily 
used in hard water. Melo saves 
time—no need to scrub off the 
dirty ring because there isn’t one. 
Melo saves hands—skin smooth 
and soft instead of red and harsh. 

Keep a package of Melo in the 
kitchen, in the laundry, in the 
bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s. 
The water in the United States is generally 
from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo will 


make the water in your city as soft as 
rain water. 
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A REAL WATER 


SOFTENER 
Send 10c for a full-size 
package of Melo 
Tue Hyoienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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c)HOES of White Velvetta 
Suede for afternoon and sports. 
Her trousseau is perfect! Just 
the sort of things to delight any 
woman. Every garment and ac- 
cessory reflects her own person- 
ality — for she is smart! 


White Velvetta Suede she has 
chosen for an afternoon shoe 
and for a crepe soled sport shoe. 
She knows that White Velvetta 
is new, that it is refreshing, and 
that it cleans spotlessly with Vel- 
vetta Suede Dressing. 


At your favorite shoe shop ask 
for summer styles in White Vel- 
vetta Suede. 

If your dealer does not sell Velvetta Suede 
Dressing, send us his name and twenty- 
five cents and we will mail postpaid a 


full size bottle. Be sure to state the color 
desired. 


Hunt-Rankin Leather Company 


106 Beach Street, Boston 








Gene turned and winked one eye se- 
cretly at his sister. ‘“‘Attababy,”’ his lips 
formed soundlessly. 

After supper he whispered in her ear: “‘I 
was just tickled to death when you flat- 
tened out old Randy. The idea of a wash- 
out like him telling you where you get off! 
That poor prune’s dead from the neck up 
and doesn’t know it. Funny, too—he 
seemed all right when Bernice married 
him, but she’s led him around by the nose. 
Say, if Dollie starts anything like that I’m 
going to let her know where she gets off. 
It’s not my idea of marrying that either 
party should be complete boss.” 

“Nor mine. But I feel sorry for him, 
Gene. It must be awful to live with 
Bernice.” 

“You bet. She’s the complete ball and 
chain. Now she’s got fat there isn’t even 
any pleasure in looking at her.”’ 

“She was so pretty too. It’s a shame.” 

Gene looked at her oddly. “I think 
you’re very decent about her, considering 
how hateful she used to be to you. I 
should think you’d be tickled to death to 
see what a mess she’s made of things.”’ 

“Well,”’ said Eve, honestly, “‘I don’t 
feel so badly about it as a normal sister 
should. On the other hand, I’ve got too 
many interesting things to do to waste 
time hating and feeling smug. It’s her 
own life. Let her live it. I can’t change 
it, and I’m not going to worry about it.” 
She thought of Mrs. Rich, who had taught 
her that bit of pragmatical wisdom. 


UT though she spoke so jauntily to 

Gene, she was not sure. She could not 
help being curious about Randall Clement. 
To have centered one’s emotional exist- 
ence on another person and to discover 
that he had changed beyond repair is not 
to deny him a certain value to one’s bump 
of inquisitiveness. Eve asked herself 
many questions: Was she just a simple- 
ton? Had he always been like this, more 
or less, and she had been blind to it? Was 
there nothing of reality in the memories 
she had preserved so devotedly? Had it 
all been her imagination, her inexperience, 
her ignorance? She wanted to know, she 
felt she must know. Five years of loving 
someone who didn’t exist—no, no, it 
wouldn’t do. 

The next day she seized the chance to 
find out. When her mother went off to 
church Eve asked Randy to come for a 
walk with her. “Let’s go down to the 
little grove by the river where we used to 
sit and arrange the world,” she suggested. 
“‘T suppose the old boat’s absolutely gone, 
but we can take a melancholy pleasure in 
viewing the scenes of our careless youth.” 

Randall consented with alacrity. Ber- 
nice had kept him awake with tear-wet 
reproaches most of the night, and bade 
fair to go on indefinitely all day, so that he 
wanted to escape the house. 

“You won’t find me a cheerful compan- 
ion,”’ he said, as they started. 

“You'll find me one, however, and it 
may be catching.” 


HEY went down past the garden, over 

the fence, across the alley and the strip 
of wasteland, through the trees to the sil- 
ver river. In their little cove someone 
had moored another boat, a saucy craft 
painted white with a blue stripe and the 
banal name of Water-Witch. 

“Let’s get in and talk,” said Eve. 
“‘Let’s begin and talk where we left off. 
D’you remember what we talked about? 
The poems that we liked—oh, Randy, 
d’you remember The Rhyme of Wander- 
ing Aengus?”’ 

He tried to respond to her mood, but it 
was a visible effort. ‘‘I haven’t read any 
poetry for ages—nor anything else. Ber- 
nice doesn’t like books. Bridge and 
jazz—that’s what she wants. Cocktail 
parties, something doing every minute.” 

“But you used to love poetry. Look 
here, it’s none of my business, but are you 
going on and on this way? Are you going 
to let Bernice be the one to say how you 
shall live, what you shall do? Don’t be 
such a coward, don’t be so weak. Makea 
stand on this limousine, to begin with.” 


He flushed and flinched under her direct 
stabs. ‘‘You don’t understand. She 
makes things so—impossible. I can’t 
stand out against her.” 

“But you can. You can do anything 
you want to. You needn’t do a thing you 
don’t like. Stop imagining that she’s of 
any importance, and go at your work, and 
don’t bother about anything else. Work’s 
the thing. Human beings may fail you, 
everything around you may change and 
drop away from you, but a good day’s 
work is a solid value that nothing can 
alter.”” She thanked Helga silently for 
that. How many people she had known 
who’d taught her, helped her. 

He was confused, a little resentful. 
“We're not talking poetry,” he said. 

“We're talking sense.’”’ But she could 
see it was no use. The pith and strength 
of him had gone. She looked out at the 
river, tried for a lighter note. ‘“‘We ought 
to have brought peaches to eat, and gin- 
gerbread.” 

“You think I’m an awful failure.” 


““T THINK you're very unhappy. I wish 
I could help you. But I can’t. You 
can only help yourself.” 

“‘T was different when I was younger. I 
took the wrong turn somehow.” 

She wanted to say “‘ Yes, you took the 
wrong turn when you turned away from 
me to Bernice.’”’ But she didn’t. ‘‘ You’re 
not old yet,” she offered instead. ‘‘Start 
over again.” 

“No, it’s too late.”” Eve commenced to 
talk of other things, with determination. 
He made little response, and she knew 
that his mind was on Bernice and the 
continuation of their struggle. 

As they went back to the house she was 
convinced. She had laid low the haunting 
spirit of her love for him. ‘‘ And yet,” she 
thought, “I’m grateful to him. If I 
hadn’t fallen in love with him and been so 
frightfully unhappy about him I’d never 
have had the nerve to run off and go on 
my own. He freed me. He doesn’t know 
it, and he doesn’t care, but he did it. And 
I’m thankful to heaven that he did. But 
it seems very strange not to care about 
him any more.” 

She knew that she must get away now. 
She kept wondering about the cafeteria. 
She needed its ordered and systematized 
work, its responsibilities. She wanted to see 
Amy, to watch Helga mixing gravy, to 
listen to Marta grumble about the quality 
of the newest flour. She wanted the hurry, 
the bustle, the effort of it all, she wanted to 
feel herself an integral and necessary part 
of its machinery. She felt a sudden need 
of it, a quick and warm devotion to it. 


LITTLE inner prompting moved her. 
“Of course, if I honestly fell in love 
with the right man—not astick like Randy 
here—if I knew it wasn’t just a silly in- 
fatuation, but something that would last, 
and be dear and beautiful ——_ Even so, a 
woman can havea job and a husband too.”’ 
She remembered who had said that to her. 
Vistas opened. In discovering Randy’s 
reality, she had discovered the reality of 
someone else—someone not in the least like 
the Randy she had loved; someone bad- 
tempered and mocking and teasing, but 
never weak, never petty, never selfish; a 
friend, a companion, areal lover. ‘I won- 
der, I wonder,”’ she continued thinking to 
herself. ‘‘I wonder if it wasn’t to find out 
this that I came.” 

Gene was on the porch. “Drive me 
down to the station, Gene. I’d like to 
send a telegram to say I’m coming back. 
Or can I phone it?” 

“TI wouldn’t trust it by phone; old 
Reeder’s not very reliable. I’ll take you.” 

At the station she bought her ticket be- 
fore she wrote her wire. She was going— 
she was going. She took up the pencil. 

““Miss Amy Blake ——’”’ She looked at 
the name a moment, then tore up the 
blank. On a fresh sheet she wrote: 
“Frank Blake, 185 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. Arriving Tuesday morning 
Penn terminal eleven-fifteen. Eve.” 


THE END 
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REG U.S. OAT OFF 


UNDERWEARW_ 


For health and 
happiness 


Proper underwear has much to-do 
with keeping children healthy and 
happy. 

Comfort is essential and this is as- 
sured when you buy Nazareth 
Children’s Underwear. 


We have for forty-two years been 
specialists in the designing and 
making of children’s underwear 
and during this time millions of 
mothers have found that Nazareth 
under-garments give the utmost 
satisfaction. 


Retailers are now showing the light- 
weight styles in knitted and nain- 
sook fabrics. Always look for the 
Nazareth red label. 


Style L. U., illustrated above, light- 
weight, knitted waist union suit for 
boy or girl. Taped front, back and 
sides. Non-rusting pin-tubes. Pear] 
buttons. All flat seams. Taped but- 
tons where needed. Binding on drop 
seat to prevent tearing. Attractive 
binding at neck and arms. Sizes 2 to 
13, special 14-15. Retails at 75 cents. 


Write for Catalog 


if you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealer’s. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway Dept. K 


New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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tected until it comes to the country plants, 
O Nn C O O ig S te is then perfected by the sterilization in the 
sealed container. The sterilization and the 


sealed can protect the fresh milk from 
everything that could destroy its freshness. 
It comes to you as fresh as when it left 
the farm—as safe as if there were not a 
germ in the universe. 





He” many things do we buy today PURITY? Evaporated Milk zs pure milk 
in the same form—of the same —nothing added to it—its purity absolutely 
quality —that people bought twenty years protected by the sealed container. 

ago? Not clothes or hats a CONVENIENCE? It keeps 


or stockings or houses, or fresh and sweet on your pantry The Up-To-Date Standard of Quality 
even most of our articles shelf — equal to any demand for Evaporated Milk is not a substitute 
of food. Are you using cream or milk. for milk —it is milk. It is not poor 
milk in the same old form? ECONOMY? It takes the place = milk —it is the richest milk you can buy. 
There’s a more up-to-date ofcream—at less than halfthecost— _It is not “‘cheap’’ milk—it is economical 
way—Evaporated Milk in and makes better, more wholesome milk. It is milk in the richest, safest, 
cans, from your grocer. food. Diluted to suit most wholesome form. It marks the 





Perhaps you have thought " any need you have for 
of Evaporated Milk only as something used _— milk, it costs no more—in many 
by people who couldn’t get any other kind places less—than ordinary milk. 
of milk. Many thousands of people know 
it as the modern, up-to-date milk supply 


end of long, long effort to provide 
a safe, rich milk supply for every- 
body. Grocers everywhere have it. 


The Guaranty 





Send for Our Booklets 







































for every cream and milk use. Evaporated Milk is rich be- - = " 
VAPORATED MILK AssocIATION 
cause sixty per cent. of the water of ordina ; 
What Qualities Do You Want in Milk? ane Soy F ’ Y | 982 Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 
milk is taken from it. It is safe because Please send me, without cost, your 
RICHNESS? Evaporated Milk is more it is sterilized in sealed cans—it is absolutely booklets about Evaporated Milk. 
light- than twice as rich as ordinary milk. free from anything that can harm health. Nome 
% woe SAFETY? Evaporated Milk in cans is It is always pure and fresh and sweet be- direct 
Pearl the safest milk in existence. cause the pure, fresh milk, carefully pro- | ©” : ee . 
d but- 
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cents. 


EVAPORATED MILK 


Richer ~ ~safer~more convenient ~ more ETN IT than any other milk ’ 
Keeps fresh and sweet on your pantry shelf 
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earrings. Mr. Perkens sat at the head of 
the table—a quiet, gray little man, some- 
what exhausted as usual by his work down- 
town, but still keeping a tolerably nimble 
eye on passing events. When dinner was 
over, for instance, he said to Mrs. Per- 
kens, ‘‘Good-looking butler you’ve got this 
time.” 

“‘And knows his business, which of 
course is the main thing,” she answered. 

This was in the living room. Bellamy 
was in the pantry, hurrying through his 
work, his time being his own every eve- 
ning as soon as his shelves were clear. 
And Evelyn was upstairs, getting ready 
to go to the symphony concert that eve- 
ning. She stopped in the living room on 
her way out—rather longer than she had 
expected—so with one thing and another, 
it happened that as she walked down the 
stone steps to the sidewalk, Bellamy was 
coming out of the area way beneath. He 
had changed his striped waistcoat to one 
of black, a light cape overcoat was over 
his shoulders, a soft felt hat was on his 
head, a mahogany stick was in his hand— 
and there he was, to all outward signs and 
appearances, a gentleman in evening dress. 

“Shall I whistle you a cab, miss?” he 
asked, taking off his hat. 


“NTO, THANKS,” she said. “If you 

want to get anywhere in New York 
at night, it’s quicker to walk. And I’m 
only going toSymphony Hall; it isn’t far.” 

“Then if you don’t mind,” he said, “I'll 
walk behind you and keep you in sight. I 
was going to the ’All myself tonight; but 
I don’t know exactly where it is from 
here.” 

Evelyn hesitated—though not too long. 
That Indian file along the street appealed 
too strongly to her sense of the ridiculous. 
And besides, Bellamy was unmistakably 
impressive in his cape overcoat—as dis- 
tinguished and handsome a figure as you 
might have found in all New York that 
evening. ‘“‘I think it would be better if 
you walked with me,” she said. 

“Just as you say, miss.” 

So they walked together—Bellamy in 
respectful silence, and Evelyn wondering 
what on earth she could talk to him about. 

“Do you like music?” she asked at last. 

“Very much,” he said. ‘And espe- 
cially when Van Hoogstraaten leads.” 

He rippled the name off with such un- 
conscious ease that Evelyn stared at him— 
stared at him and found him blushing as a 
boy will blush when teacher unexpectedly 
looks up and catches him. 

“‘Is that the way to pronounce it?” she 
asked. ‘“‘I never quite knew.” 

“T think that’s the way,” he uneasily 
replied. ‘‘I—I was in Holland once, and I 
picked up a few names ’ere and there.” 

That was the moment when the taxi 
splashed her. There had been a number of 
showers that day, so that puddles and 
mud stood in the gutters, and while they 
were waiting at a corner for the traffic to 
pass, a taxi nearly ran up on the sidewalk, 
its wheels flopping back on the asphalt 
with a juicy smack which spattered dark 
brown splotches on Evelyn’s wrap. That 
was bad enough; but to make it worse, 
the taxi driver saw what he had done and 
shouted over his shoulder, ‘‘Stand back, 
you! Do you want to get run over?” 


N MAKING this spirited remark, how- 

ever, the son of Jehu had failed to take 
the nightly traffic jam into consideration, 
for he suddenly had to stop his chariot not 
more than twenty yards from the corner. 
And he had hardly stopped before Bellamy 
was leaping up by his side and dragging 
him out of his seat. 

“You dirty dog!’ Ev heard him saying. 
“Come back and tell the lady you’re 
sorry, or I’ll wipe up every puddle in the 
street with you!” 

“Yes; and he would have, too,” she 
proudly thought as they started on their 
way again a minute later. And the next 
time they stopped for the traffic to pass, 
whether or not she did it consciously, 
Evelyn’s hand rested lightly as though for 
protection upon the new butler’s arm. 


The New Butler 


(Continued from Page 15) 


There was a crowd in the lobby of 
Symphony Hall—one of those crowds 
which sometimes seems to support the 
theory that lovers of music are born in the 
full of the moon. 

“Shall I get your ticket, miss?”’ asked 
Bellamy, glancing at the queue which was 
lined up at the box-office window. 

“No, thank you,” said Evelyn. “‘We 
have a box, you know. I wonder—I won- 
der if you’d mind sitting in our box, and 
then if it’s raining after the concert, you 
might be able to get a cab for me.” 

He gravely bowed and followed her up 
the stairs; and when they reached the 
Perkens box in the main balcony, he as 
gravely lifted the wrap from her shoulders 
and hung it on one of the hooks. His own 
hat and coat, she 
noticed, he hung 


The Potterman girls weren’t the only 
ones who were mystified by that. 

At the end of the first number, Evelyn 
had another chance to whisper to Bellamy. 
“*How did you happen to think of that— 
about Tschaikovsky at the window?”’ she 
asked. 


““T ONCE ’eard Lord Dorset make the re- 

mark, miss,’”’ he said, ‘‘and I imitated 

is words and manner as well as I could.” 

“You certainly did it awfully well,” 
said Ev thoughtfully. 

Thus encouraged, he did it again before 
the second number. started—did it so con- 
vincingly that Evelyn almost turned and 
stared at him. In fact, all through the 
second number, Bellamy quite enjoyed 
himself with his 
imitations. Yet 





on the very last 
hook; and after 
he had placed a 
chair for her near 
the rail, he 
placed another 
for himself well 
backin the shad- 


ows. OU have been so very good, 
working all the day; 

But I heard a singing leaf, and I 
ran away — 

Ran away through golden paths 
across a golden field, 

And the wind was like a sword, 
the sun a flashing shield! 


HE next box 
was already 
filled —the two 
unmarried Pot- 
terman girls in 
the front row— 
and it gave Eva 
pleasant flutter 
when shenoticed 
the suddenly 
breathless, al- 
most solemn 
look which they 
bestowed upon 
her attendant. 
“Shall I get 
you a program, 
Miss Evelyn?” 
asked Bellamy, 
leaning forward. 
“That would 
be lovely,” she 
said—which 
was, of course, 
with its accom- 
panying smile, 
partly for the 





Penitence 
By Doris PEEL 


A wood, a butterfly I found, and 
then a lonely hill; 

Clouds were cool against my 
eyes, all the birds were still. 

As I stood knee-deep in grass, 
idle as a tree, 

Everything and nothing in the 
world belonged tome. . . . 


Oh, I will kiss away your frown 
and promise to be good; 

I will never breathe a word about 
my hill and wood, 

I will never heed a leaf, however 
sweet it sings, 

But will try to fill my heart with 
brisk, important things. 


when theconcert 
was over and 
they found it 
was raining out- 
side, he didn’t 
forget why Ev- 
elyn had asked 
him to sit in the 
box; but leaving 
her under the 
canopy, he 
scouted out into 
the rain for a 
taxi, and pres- 
ently returned in 
one—which was 
more of a tri- 
umph, on that 
wet night, than 
it sounds. Ar- 
rived in front of 
the theater, Bel- 
lamy stepped 
out, and held the 
door open for 
Evelyn to step 
in. 

“Good night, 
miss,” he said. 
“T’ll tell the 
driver where to 
take you.” 

‘But you’re 
to come in, too,” 
she protested, 
refusing to let 
the door close. 








benefit of the 
next box. Andas 
soon as Bellamy had gone, Sally Potter- 
man leaned over the dividing rail and 
whispered, ‘“‘ Evelyn Perkens! Who’s that 
handsome devil with you?” 

“T’m not introducing him,” said Ev 
mysteriously. 

“*Please!”’ 

‘‘No, indeed! He—he’s private,” Evelyn 
insisted. 

Bellamy came back then with the pro- 
grams at the same moment that the con- 
ductor came out of the wings, and under 
cover of the applause, Evelyn whispered, 
“These people in the next box—they think 
you’re my friend, and—well, it amuses me 
to—to mystify them a little. So, if you 
don’t mind, I wish you’d speak —and act— 
like a friend. You know what I mean— 
not—not like a butler.” 

Above and below, the rounds of ap- 
plause were diminishing, and in the com- 
parative calm around them, Bellamy 
leaned forward to speak to Evelyn, the 
Potterman girls immediately becoming all 
ears to hear. 


2 WARD the end of the second move- 

ment,” said Bellamy, “‘ you'll notice a 
rather extr’ordin’ry thing. The cellos sud- 
denly stop playing in the middle of a 
note. D’you know, I have a theory that 
Tschaikovsky wascomposing at a window, 
and just at that moment a very charming 
girl passed by.” 


“It’s only a 
step ——” 

“No!” she said, and almost stamped 
her foot. ‘You come in too!” 

So giving the address to the chauffeur, 
Bellamy went in too. And they were home 
before they knew it. 

““Now you get out, miss,” said Bellamy, 
staying in the cab, “and I’ll ride round 
the block.” And answering the unspoken 
wonder in her eyes, ‘‘It would only make a 
lot of gossip if anyone saw us come ’ome 
together.” 

Evelyn didn’t like it much, but she got 
out. ‘“‘Good night,” she said, “‘and thank 
you so much,” 


ER room was on the third floor front, 

and she was at her darkened window 
when the taxi finished its circuit of the 
block. She watched Bellamy get out, and 
although it was still raining, there was 
something in his manner, his gestures, as 
he paid the driver—something which was 
altogether above the common. What was 
it that Sally Potterman had called him? 
A handsome devil? 

“Yes; but it isn’t that altogether,” 
thought Evelyn, dreaming a little as she 
lit her lamp and drew down the shade. 
“‘It’s the natural way he acts—the way he 
went after that taxi driver, leaping at him 
like a tiger—the way he imitated Lord 
Dorset in the box tonight.” 

At that a strange thought came to her— 
a thought which made her stop where she 


stood, and suddenly lift her hand to her 
cheek. 

“‘I wonder—I do wonder if it can be 
he’s Lord Dorset. Or—or someone like 
that. Come to America, say, for the expe- 
rience. Like—like Monsieur Beaucaire!”’ 


The next evening at dinner, it seemed 
to Evelyn, Bellamy conducted the ritual 
of service even more perfectly than on the 
night before. Mr. and Mrs. Perkens were 
going to the theater and when he opened 
the front door for their departure, Bell- 
amy coughed gently behind his hand and 
said to Mrs. Perkens, “Begging your 
pardon, madam, but would you mind if I 
looked at a volume or two in the library 
tonight?” 

“Not at all, Bellamy,” said Mrs. Per- 
kens in her most gracious manner—she 
was wearing her chinchilla that evening. 
“I am always pleased when my—my 
people do anything to improve their 
minds.” 

“Thank you, madam.” 


OW whether or not Evelyn heard this 

from the living room, it wasn’t long 
afterward before she went into the library 
to write a letter, and found Bellamy with 
a book in his lap. 

““No, don’t get up,” she said. ‘“‘I shan’t 
be long.” 

Nevertheless he respectfully arose and, 
bowing silently, started for the door. 

“Bellamy!” exclaimed Ev. 

“Yes, miss?” 

“Please sit down again! I—I don’t like 
you to disobey me like this.” 

“Thank you, miss. I’ll try not to dis- 
turb you.”” And the new butler sat down 
again, almost hiding himself in a Colonial 
wing-back chair. 

For a time the silence was only broken 
by the quiet scratching of Evelyn’s pen. 
Finally she looked up and after a thought- 
ful blink or two drew a deep breath. ‘‘ You 
read quite a lot; don’t you?” 

“TI ’ave a few favorite authors, miss, 
but as for extensive reading ——’”’ 

“Have you ever read Dangerous Ages?”’ 

“Not that I remember, miss.” 

Zoé chose that moment to come saunter- 
ing in, and Ev turned to her with a 
brutal directness altogether unlike her. 
“What do you want?” she asked. 

“‘T want to write a letter, too,’’ said Zoé 
in her surprising falsetto. 

“Then go upstairs and write it. You 
have a desk in your room.” 

Zoé might have retorted, ‘‘So have 
you.” But shedidn’t. She pouted a little 
and went out. 

Evelyn returned to her letter. 

““You seem to have a good book there,” 
she said, presently looking up again. 

“Yes, miss; I was lucky to find it ’ere.” 

“What is it? Perhaps I’ve read it.” 

“It’s a book of Galsworthy’s plays, 
miss.” 

Ev nodded, as though she might have 
known it would be something like that. 
“Do you like plays?” she asked. 


“(OOD plays,” he answered. And look- 
ing around the wing of his chair for 
the first time, he added, “‘I’m trying to get 
an ’int or two, for, begging your pardon, 
miss, you see, I’m writing a play myself.” 

“You are?” exclaimed Evelyn. 

Bellamy coughed apologetically behind 
his hand. ‘‘ Yes, miss,” said he. 

And yet, thought Ev, she needn’t have 
been surprised. The first time she had seen 
him, hadn’t she thought of The Last of 
Mrs. Cheyney? 

And no one, she told herself, could have 
played the butler’s part in Mrs. Cheyney 
as well as Bellamy. Anactor, now turning 
playwright, and getting his plots and char- 
acters from life. 

Perhaps—perhaps she herself would be 
in the play he was writing. Perhaps her 
mother, even, and—— 

Ev’s ears began to feela bit warm. “If 
there’s any way I can help you—in your 
play, I mean ——”’ she said. 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Connecticut, at- 
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ville Asbestos 
Shingles. 
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And Beach-wear, too— 


from Olovnit! 


vr Olovnit Style Counsel- 

lor is showing right now— 
besides her newest creations in 
dresses, sports apparel and 
dainty underthings—the very 
choicest models in bathing suits. All 
ready for the first glorious plunge of 
early summer! 


Why not have her call and let you 
run over her offerings? Then, while 
stocks are full and fresh, pick out that 
irresistible little costume which you 
and she together decide is “just made 
for you.” You’re sure to find it among 
her many samples! ‘And there is 
bound to be so much else your ward- 
robe needs—no matter where or how 
you plan to spend the summer. 


To help you make a wise—and 
economical—choice is the first duty 
of every Olovnit Style Counsellor. 
We have her pledge, to serve you as 
she would serve herself— and she has 

been selected for her personal 
good taste. Advise with her 
freely, and let her assist you. 


Shaughnessy 


Olovnit 


GARMENTS & HOSIERY 


In spite of such personalized service, 
by which you are certain of getting 
both advanced styles and proper fit, 
you pay not more, but less! For your 
clothes, reaching you by the shortest 
possible route from their Paris-inspi- 
ration, are sold to you direct. But 
that’s your secret. 


Just a‘line to us will bring the 
Olovnit Style Counsellor to your home 
—at your convenience! And there is 
no obligation to buy—if you can resist 
all the lovely things she’ll show you! 


THE SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO. 
Watertown, New York 
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(Continued from Page 118) 


“Seeing that you’re so good, miss,” he 
thoughtfully replied, ‘“‘ I don’t mind saying 
that the typewriting bothers me. If you 
could direct me to a good public typist. I 
have the first act ready.” 

“Thank you, Bellamy,” she said in a 
quiet voice. 

He turned around to look at her again. 
“You are thanking me, miss?” 

“Yes. For saying ‘I have,’ instead of 
,.. =e 

‘But h’s drop as they ’appen, miss,’”’ he 
said. ‘“‘Perhaps I’d better get the first 
act, and you can tell me in the morning 
whether you think it’s worth the typing.” 

Ev read it in her room—read it and 
found it, she told herself, really surpris- 
ingly good. 


HE next evening, Evelyn happened to 

be in the dining room arranging the 
flowers when Bellamy came out of his 
pantry to set the table. ‘“‘I took it this 
afternoon to be typewritten,” she said 
without any preamble. 

“Thank you, miss,” said Bellamy, and 
gravely bowed. 

“Where did you get your ideas?” 

‘“‘Largely from my reading, miss.” 

“But not altogether. This Lady Nellie, 
with the husbands who all loved her—was 
she a character in one of the houses 
where—where you have worked?” 

Bellamy arranged the service plates be- 
fore replying. ‘“‘No, Miss Evelyn,’’ he 
said then. ‘‘I’d feel an ’esitancy, I think, 
about using a real person for a character. 
Especially a character who will be dealt 
with so—so intimately as the second hact 
develops.” 

“It’s generally pronounced ——’ 

She was interrupted by a call from the 
head of the stairs. “Evelyn! Evelyn! 
Are you down there?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Then I wish you would come up here! 
At once!” 

Mrs. Penrhyn Perkens had evidently 
been dressing for dinner, and one of her 
cheeks was brighter than the other. She 
led her daughter into her room and closed 
the door. Mr. Perkens’ room was farther 
down the corridor and more in the rear of 
the house. 

“Don’t make a noise,” Mrs. Perkens 
cautioned her daughter. ‘“‘I don’t want 
your father to hear, but—my blue dia- 
mond’s gone! I was going to wear it to- 
night. I had taken it out of my wall safe, 
and my gloves were lying here on the edge 
of my dresser when the room seemed to go 
very close. Wait now—I wonder if that 
had anything to dowithit. . . . Well, 
anyhow, the room seemed to go very close 
and I couldn’t open the window. So, not 
being ready for the ring yet, I slipped it 
inside one of my gloves and—and rang the 
bell for Bellamy.” 


V LOOKED at her mother—a glance 
which might have been said to have 
the genesis of disapproval in it. 
“Bellamy also found the window hard 
to open,”’ continued Mrs. Perkens some- 
what hurriedly. ‘‘So I went in my dress- 
ing room for a 
curtain pole to 


longue upon which Noddy was peacefully 
sleeping. ‘‘ You’re sure the ring was here 
before Bellamy came up?”’ she asked then. 

“Of course I am! I could swear to it 
anywhere!” 

“And no one else has béen in?”’ 

Mrs. Perkens couldn’t have been more 
positive. ‘“‘Absolutely no one!”’ she cried. 


F EVELYN had caught a glance at her- 

self in the mirror, she might have found 
it hard to believe that the pale, tragic face 
in the glass was the reflection of her own. 

“Then let’s hear what Bellamy has to 
say for himself!”’ she said. And, choking 
a little: ‘Oh, I think it’s horrible—first 
to ring for him so that he had to come, and 
then to stand here accusing him behind 
his back like this!” 

This time it was Mrs. Perkens’ turn to 
- “But we aren’t accusing him,” she 
said. 

“Then what are we doing?’”’ demanded 
Evelyn. 

Mrs. Perkens hesitated, but not for 
long. ‘“‘Very well! Ring for him!” 

The bell-tug hung by the side of the 
bed—one pull for the maid, two for the 
butler. Evelyn strode over and rang it 
twice—and again twice. Mother and 
daughter looked at each other. After an 
interval, a footstep was heard in the hall, 
a knock sounded on the door. 

““Come!”’ cried Mrs. Perkens. 

The door opened and Bellamy respect- 
fully entered; and walking by his side, 
beaming up at him, was the child Zoé. 

“Did you ring, madam?” asked Bel- 
lamy promptly. 

Instead of answering directly, Mrs. Per- 
kens turned a stern face to her younger 
daughter. ‘‘What are you doing here?” 
she asked. 

“I’m helping Bellamy,” said Zoé. “I 
helped him lay the knives and forks; and 
when the bell rang, I thought perhaps I 
could help him up here too.”’ 

“Well, you can’t! Run away, now, and 
don’t let me see you again till dinnertime.” 

Zoé looked from one to the other; and 
whether or not she saw the tension in her 
mother’s face and the tragedy in her 
sister’s, she suddenly burst into tears and 
left the room. 


VELYN closed thedoor behind her, and 

waited for her mother to speak. But 
for once in her life, at least, Mrs. Perkens 
seemed to find speech difficult. 

““Mother’s lost her gloves,” said Ev ina 
low voice. ‘‘And we thought perhaps— 
we thought perhaps you might be able to 
help us find them.” 

““They were on my dresser,” said Mrs. 
Perkens, following Evelyn’s cue. ‘‘Right 
here. I remember them most distinctly. 
But later, when I went to get them. . . .” 

Bellamy looked slowly around the room. 
‘‘Have you—’ave you considered Noddy, 
madam?” he asked, his eyes coming to 
rest on the sleeping Sealyham. 

“‘Noddy?”’ demanded Evelyn. 

“Yes, miss. I’ve seen madam playing 
with ’im—throwing her gloves, and Noddy 
catching them. And as I remember it, the 
dog was running round the room when I 
was up to open the window. So you 

see, if madam’s 








gloves were 





be used asa pry. 
Using this, he 
opened the win- 
dow and went 
downstairs, 
and—oh, it 
must have been 
ten minutes 
later when I dis- 
covered that 
the ring had 
gone too—ring, 
gloves and all!” 

Evelyn 
looked closely 
around the 
room—on_ the 
floor,on thesilk- 
covered bed, on 
the Louis 
Quinze chaise 





CURLED UP WITH A GOOD BOOK 


’anging over the 
side of the 
dresser——’’ 
He drew a pair 
of white gloves 
from his pocket. 
These he un- 
rolled and 
placed them so 
they hung over 
the edge of the 
dressing table. 

oo ee ere; 
Noddy! Kill 
’em!” cried Ev- 
elyn. ‘‘Come 
on, old boy! 
Shake ’em up!” 





(Continued on 
Page 123) 
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the Smart, New 


Paris Colors 
Easy with Tintex 


.... Smartly-dressed women every- 
where find it delightfully easy to follow 
Paris color-fashions with Tintex. 

.... For with Tintex they not only 
restore faded color, but give the new 
colors in vogue to everything in their 
Summer wardrobe—“undies,” silk stock- 
ings, frocks, dresses, sports-wear, etc. 

.... With Tintex in the Gray Box 
they have the new, gay Summer colors, 
as well as the smart subdued tones, for 
tinting and dyeing all materials. Tintex 
in the Blue Box gives them the loveliest 
pastel shades for lace-trimmed silks. And 
these tints in the Blue Box tint only the 
silk—the lace remains untouched! 

.... And to change entirely the col- 
or of a garment, they first use Tintex 
Color Remover. Quickly and safely it 
removes all the old dye. Then the gar- 
ment is given a new color with Tintex. 


....Whitex is another member of 
the famous Tintex Group that smart 
women find indispensable. They use this 
special bluing for restoring original 
whiteness to yellowed silks and woolens. 
They use it, too, in place of ordinary 
bluing for all their fine white things. 


.... No wonder the best-dressed 
women find daily need for these Tintex 
Products! With them they can so easily 
achieve up-to-the-minute smartness in 
their entire wardrobe. When purchasing 
Tintex, ask your dealer to let you see the 
Tintex Color Card— it shows the fashion- 
able Tintex colors on samples of silk. 


Products for every 
Home-tinting-~DyeingNeed 
Tintex Gray Box—Tints and dyes all materials. 


Tintex Blue Box—For lace-trimmed silks—tints the 
silk, lace remains white. 


Tintex Color Remover—Removes old color from any 
material so it can be dyed a new color. 
Whitex—A special bluing for restoring whiteness to 

yellowed silks and woolens, 


at all drug, dept. stores 15 ¢ 


and notion counters . . 


Jintex 


TINTS AND DYES 
ANYTHING ANY COLOR 
FREE 

COST Wir Aronee New York SAMPLE 


Please send me 1 package Of .0o.o.o..........ccsesesesseeeeet 
Tintex FREE. mits 
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This Plan— 
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werent for the Neighbors 
She could not 





Ends the Embarrassment of Borrowing 


Progressive housewives are now making use of this 
new, inexpensive method of equipping their tables 


with fine silverplate. 


OTHING arouses keener pleasure 
7 than spreading the table with 
perfect appointments. After months 
of study with the advice of experts, 
every piece of silverplate essential to 
social usage has been grouped into 
four units of purchase. 


No need of a large initial outlay. 
The new plan provides the most 
inexpensive means to a perfect and 
complete service ever presented in 
practical form. Send the 


Send coupon for booklet. 


Choose one pattern—be faithful to 
it! Not only have an adequate supply 
of correct pieces, but be sure your 
service is in one harmonious pattern. 
Inlaid Silverplate, costing no more 
though inlaid at wear points with 
pure silver, comes in patterns celebrat- 


ed for their beauty. 


Century, recalling the formal dignity 
of classic design. Jamestown, in simple 
Colonial decoration. Pageant, beauti- 





coupon today. You will 
receive a complimentary 
copy of ‘“SteppingStones 
to a Perfect Table 
Service” by return mail. 










INLAID 


with Solid Silver 
back of bowls and handles 


fully hand-chased in ap- 
pearance, and other 
lovely period patterns. 


Write today for “Stepping Stones” 
—the easy, inexpensive way to 
acquire a complete silverware 
service—use coupon below. 











INLAID SERVICES 


For Six, $34.25 


For Eight, $44.50 


For Twelve, $57.50 


Made and guaranteed by the Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, International Silver Company, Successor, Bridgeport, Conn. 
In Canada by the Standard Silver Company, International Silver Company of Canada, Limited, Successor, Toronto, Canada. 


HOLMES §é EDWARDS 


Super Plate 





| INTERNATIONAL _ 





SILVER CO4 








© 1sco.1928 





Entertain 





Jamestown 


Yours, on request! The 
booklet that is assisting 
thousands of women to 
more beautiful settings. 





HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
International Silver Co., Successor 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Miss Ann Adams, Dept. K: Send me 


your Bookletr—‘‘Stepping Stones to 
a Perfect Table Service.” 
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By the way- 


ae aes on 


refresh yourself 





The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


As you journey along, refresh yourself 
by the way. @ & Turn in to the curb at 
the little red sign that dots the road map 
of the world, and pause for the drink 
with that delicious taste and cool after- 
sense of refreshment. & © Such a little 
minute is long enough for a big rest. 
NG 
The Best Served Drink in the World 





Pe ag ea ar 2a A en i ac er ee i a apn oS 


A pure drink of natural flavors served in its own thin, crystal- 


@ é 
like glass. This glass insures the right proportions of Coca-Cola 
Wil 10 Vi > syrup and ice-cold carbonated water. The finishing touches are to 
add a little finely chipped ice and stir with a spoon until the 


sparkling bubbles bead at the brim. 
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Hearing the alarm, Noddy was awake 
in an instant, and the next moment he had 
sprung off the chaise longue. Evelyn 
patted the gloves and, jumping up, Noddy 
seized them, killed them, and then scut- 
tled in under the chaise longue with 
them—one might think, to give them 
decent burial. Evelyn got down on her 
knees, and a few seconds later she arose, 
not only with Bellamy’s gloves, but also 
with a pair of her mother’s. 

“‘Are these the ones?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Perkerfs in a faint 
voice. 

“Perhaps you’d like to look at them.” 

Mrs. Perkens first felt and then shook 
one of her gloves, and the next moment 
the blue diamond ring came rolling out 
into her hand. 

“Thank you, Bellamy,” said Ev. 

The new butler gravely bowed. ‘Thank 
you, miss,”’ said he. “Is there anything 
else, madam?” 

“No; nothing now, thank you,” said 
Mrs. Perkens, ‘‘except to thank you, of 
course, and—er—it was very clever, I’m 
sure.” 

Evelyn quickly gave him his gloves; 
and after he had gone, she closed the door 
and turned to her mother with one of 
those looks which the novelists like to 
describe as indescribable. 

“There!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Now I hope 
you’re satisfied!” 

HE’ next day it was Bellamy’s after- 

noon and evening off; and when at 
half-past two he reached the corner of the 
street, Ev happened to see him as she sat 
there in her car. 

“Are you going far?” she asked, notic- 
ing with approval his buff shirt and collar, 
and the serviceable walking stick which he 
was swinging. 

“T’m going a walk in the country, 
miss,” he said. 

“‘Now isn’t that a coincidence!” she 
said with smiling eyes. “I’m going a ride 
in the country. Come and get in and I'll 
put you down wherever you like.” 

He hesitated for a moment—but he 
got in. 

“Do you like the country?” asked Ev 
as they started toward the river. 

“Every so often it seems to call me,” 
he nodded. “‘‘I have need of the sky, I 
have business with the grass ——’”’ 

She gave him the glance of approval. 
“Ts that in the play?” she asked. 

“No, miss. That’s from Hovey—a poet 
I used to read.” 

They had to stop for traffic at Broad- 
way, and half turning to him, Evelyn said, 
“Just for this afternoon, if you don’t 
mind, I wish you wouldn’t call me ‘miss.’”’ 

Bellamy looked very thoughtful. ‘“‘It’ll 
be ’ard to remember, I’m afraid,’’ he said. 

“You!” said Ev. And almost despair- 
ingly laughed a little, as one might at an 
incorrigible child. 

While they were on the ferry, an air- 
plane passed over them. 

‘““A Moth,” said Bellamy, thoughtfully 
watching it. ‘‘Not a bad little bird.” 

“You seem to know them,” said Evelyn. 

As though without thinking, his eyes 
still on the disappearing Moth, he an- 
swered, “‘I flew one in the war. In fact, I 
had several.” 

Evelyn almost crowed to herself. “‘But 
I thought—I thought that only gentlemen 
were trained as flyers,”’ she remarked. 


HERE were quite a few temp’ry gen- 

tlemen toward the end of the war,” 
he said, still looking up. “And perhaps I 
was one of those.” 

“And perhaps not,” said Ev, as much 
to herself as to him. 

Disembarking from the ferry, she drove 
toward Fort Lee. It was one of those days 
in early spring—one of those days on 
which poetry and painting were probably 
first conceived in the minds of men. 
Evelyn knew a country road which wound 
hear the edge of the Palisades, and there 
they stopped with the river below them 
and the stupendous city across. On the 


= 


branch of a tree, a bird was singing its 
heart out. ‘“‘Lovely—oh, lovely!” whis- 
pered Bellamy, watching it. 

Ev’s own heart moved a little—it might 
have been pride or it might have been 
pathos—as she saw how sensitive he was 
to simple beauty. She waited till she 
didn’t have to interrupt the bird, and then 
she said, “‘I wish you’d tell me your name.” 

“Bellamy, miss.” 

“Yes, yes; but your other name.” 

“’*Orace, miss,” said he. 

“All right,” she defiantly told him. 
“Then, for your sins, I’m going to call you 
Horace this afternoon. It’s ridiculous to 
keep saying Bellamy.” And with growing 
recklessness, “‘ You can call me ‘Evelyn,’ 
too, if you wish. I think it’s weird, to be 
so stilted on an afternoon like this.” 

She looked at him, but he didn’t look 
back at her. He had suddenly fallen to 
listening again, his head on one side, a 
whimsical smile on his parted lips. ‘‘ Did 
you hear him then?” he whispered. ‘‘He’s 
gone farther up the road.” 

For just a moment Ev’s nose wrinkled; 
and when she started the car a few mo- 
ments later, she threw in the clutch so 
hard that she stalled the engine. 


HE next evening they were all rather 

quiet at the dinner table—all, that is, 
but the child Zoé, and she was never quiet. 
If anything, Mr. Perkens seemed some- 
what more exhausted than usual, but he 
was still keeping a tolerably nimble eye 
on passing events. 

“T have a letter in my study that I’d 
like to read you,” he said to Mrs. Perkens, 
when dinner was over. And taking her to 
his room, he carefully closed the door and 
said, ‘‘I’m sorry, my dear. to disturb your 
domestic arrangements, but that young 
butler—he’ll have to go.” 

Mrs. Penrhyn Perkens unconsciously 
bridled a little. “‘Why?” she asked. 

At least his answer was explicit enough. 
“Because Evelyn’s crazy over him.” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Perkens. 
And again, “‘Nonsense! Why, I wouldn’t 
have her questioned for a moment!”’ 

“‘T haven’t the least idea of questioning 
her,” said Mr. Perkens. ‘‘And it isn’t 
nonsense. I was watching her through 
dinner—the way she looked at him, the 
way she smiled at him.” 


Mrs. Perkens suddenly caught her 
breath. ‘‘But,” she said, ‘‘we can’t dis- 
charge him.” 

“Why not?” 


“‘Because he has a year’s contract at 
$150 a month; and can only be discharged 
through some fault of his own.” 

“*Making love to Evelyn—wouldn’t you 
call that a fault?” 

“‘But I don’t believe he has made love 
to Evelyn,” said Mrs. Perkens. ‘“‘He ——”’ 
She nearly said “He isn’t the type,” but 
caught herself in time. ‘‘And anyhow, 
you couldn’t make that an excuse. Sup- 
pose he contested the point.” 


R. PERKENS first reflected and then 

reflectively nodded. ‘“‘I wonder if 
he does this regularly,” he said. “‘Gets a 
year’s contract in a house where there are 
susceptible girls, and then —— Weil, any- 
how, I shall pay him his eighteen hundred 
dollars and get rid of him. For all our 
EP PE io 

He left the room, leaving Mrs. Perkens 
still wondering over his remark, “‘I wonder 
if he does this regularly.”” She remembered 
that Bellamy had shown her two American 
references—one from the Louis Scrymgers 
and the other from the Van Arsdales of 
Glen Cove. Yes, both had daughters, and 
some months ago the Scrymgers had un- 
expectedly left for Nice. She would call up 
Fanny Van Arsdale, and see what Fanny 
had to say about Bellamy. . 

He had, Mrs. Van Arsdale presently 
told her over the telephone, stayed there 
exactly a month. They had been quite 
satisfied with him. 

“Then why did he leave?”’ asked Mrs. 
Perkens. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the other 
vaguely. “‘Why does anyone leave, for 
that matter?” 














When you take off your hat ... 


Wwe happens when you 

take off your most becom- 

ing hat? Are you less pretty ... 
just as pretty .. . or prettier? 
It all depends on your hair! 

Your hair can shine and make 

your eyes shine. It can be soft 

and flattering. It can make you 
prettier. Here are 2 Packer 

Liquid Shampoos to make your 

hair lovelier—to make it fluffy, 

sparkling with life and lustre: 

1. Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo, a 
new golden liquid of olive oil, 
cocoanut oil, soothing glycerine. 
It lathers in an instant, rinses in 
a twinkling! 

2. Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo, a 
dark-amber liquid that contains 
the soothing benefits of olive and 
cocoanut oils and—in addition 
—healthful pine tar, without the 
tar odor. 


In each bottle, all the knowl- 
edge gained in 55 years’ experi- 
ence in making shampoos—55 


Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., ms Saat. 7-F 


I enclose 10c (stamps or 24 
zour Mameg! cnt seme of the type «f Packer's 


less...or more charm”? 


years of consultation with phy- 
sicians. In each bottle — safe 
cleansing, hair loveliness, hair 
health. For dry hair, these two 
shampoos are gently cleansing. 
And for oily hair, so quick and 
safe, you can use them as often 
as you wish—every 4 or 5 days 
if need be. With Packer’s you 
can keep your hair always fluffy, 
soft, entrancing. Packer’s can 
help it to make you prettier! 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP — Practically every 
medical work on the hair recommends pine tar 
soap in the treatment of dandruff and certain 
other skin troubles requiring special care. And 
so skin specialists prescribe Packer’s Tar Soap 
as the most effective nice way to give your scalp 
the benefits of pine tar. Each cake now in an 
individual metal soap box. 


Send toc for Sample and Manual! 


For 10c (stamps or coin) we will send you enough 
Packer’s Shampoo (either Olive Oil or Pine Tar— 
please indicate which) for two treatments, and a 
copy of our new Manual, “The Care of the Hair.” 
This profusely illustrated 28-page book has re- 
cently been re-edited to present the most modern 
scientific thought on the care of the hair. It con- 
tains dozens of authoritative suggestions for 
making your hair healthier and lovelier. Fill in 
the coupon, clip and mail today. 


© 1928, P. M. Co. 


Now PACKER Shampoos 
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Shampoo I have 
0 Olive Oil 0 Pine Tar 
(If you wish samples of both types, send 20 cents) 
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IS BEAUTIFUL SHALL ABIDE FOREVER 








Modern Memorials 
in “Marble 


A series illustrating and 
identifying basic types 
and modern design in 
family memorials 


————~ 


SINCE THE DAWN OF CHRISTIANITY 
Cs have been a significant and 


appropriate form of memorial since 
the dawn of Christianity when the cross 
was incised on the tombs of martyrs. 
Such memorials symbolize the faith of 
all Christian peoples, regardless of creed 
or sect. 


The principal types are known as Celtic, 
Gothic, Latin (or Passion), and Modern 
crosses, all of which are now in use with 
countless variations in design. 


This Modern cross is an example of sculp- 
tural detail which could be achieved only in 
the enduring beauty of crystalline marble. 





FREE BOOKLET 


All family memorials clas- 
sified by an expert under 
12 basic types of design 
. . . greatly simplifies the 
problem of selection. Sent 
on request . . toany address 


For permanence and beauty use Vermont 
Marble, long the nation’s noblest Memory 
Stone. Our own designers serve your local 
dealer-craftsmen. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 
Dept. L-3 
PROCTOR, VERMONT 
World’s Largest Quarriers of Marble 














**But didn’t you engage him for a year?” 

“Yes, dear, I know. But Van didn’t 
altogether like him. So we paid him for 
the full year, and let him go.” 

Mr. Perkens returned then, frowning a 
little, an unaccustomed touch of color on 
his cheeks. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Perkens, as soon as 
she had hung up the telephone. “‘Did you 
pay him his eighteen hundred dollars?” 

“No,” said Mr. Perkens. ‘‘He—he 
wouldn’t take anything.” 

“He wouldn’t take anything?” cried 
Mrs. Perkens, as though she couldn’t be- 
lieve her ears. 

“No; not a penny. To tell the truth, 
he made me feel like a bit of a fool. . . . 
He’s gone upstairs to pack.” 


ELLAMY opened the basement door, 

a large leather bag in his hand; and as 

he emerged into the area way which led to 

thesidewalk, Evelyn, all unconscious, came 

tripping down the stone steps above. For 

a moment Bellamy stopped in the shadow 

of the doorway below; but then with a 

sudden air of resolution—that resolution 

which is almost akin to fatality—he lifted 
his bag and stepped up to the street. 

It didn’t take Evelyn long to recognize 
him, and they fell in step together, Bell- 
amy’s young trunk bumping from time 
to time against the side of his leg. 

“Looks as though you’re going some- 
where—Horace,” said Ev with an arch 
look at the bag. 

“Yes, miss. I’m going away.” 

““You’re what?” demanded Ev. 

“*T’ve been discharged.” 

“Where are you going?” she asked as 
they neared the corner. 

‘I’ve friends on Long Island.” 

“T’ll get my car,” she told him. 

“No, no! Don’t bother, miss!” 

*‘T shall, though,” she said. ‘‘It won’t 
take a minute.” And whether or not 
Bellamy had meant to argue with her, he 
looked into her eyes, and after that there 
wasn’t much argument in him. 

“You'll wait here?’”’ she asked. 

“Yes,” said he. 

““You’re sure?” she insisted again. 

“You know I’ll wait,’ he whispered. 

They crossed the Queensboro Bridge in 
Evelyn’s car and, following Bellamy’s di- 
rection, they started toward Glen Cove. 
The traffic was thick at first and there 
wasn’t much talk between them; but 
when they reached more open country, Ev 
watched her chance and, turning up a side 
road, she found a quiet place to park the 
car. ‘‘There!” she said. ‘‘Now if you 
want to tell me anything, you can tell me. 
But first, if you don’t mind, I’d like to 
know if your name is really and truly 
Horace Bellamy.” 

“Yes,” he answered quietly, “that 
part’s true enough. In fact, it’s all been 
true enough, except the h’s, of course, and 
a few things like that. And I haven’t al- 
ways been a butler.” 

“No; and you won’t always be a 
butler,” thought Ev proudly. 


“THERE was quite a family of us,” he 

continued, ‘‘and we had rough sled- 
ding, first on account of the war, and then 
because of the taxes which followed the 
war. SoI decided to come to America and 
see if I couldn’t make my fortune as a play- 
wright.” 

“Yes; and you will, too,” thought Ev 
proudly, as before. 

‘‘Meanwhile I had to live,’”’ he went on, 
“‘and having no profession, and a very 
poor idea of business, I thought it would 
be a bit of a lark if I started butlering—to 
say nothing of the chance of getting an 
idea for a play. But I soon discovered 
that no matter how hard I tried, I never 
lasted long in any one place. So then I 
found the notion of insisting on a year’s 
contract, and in that way I hoped to get 
about five thousand dollars ahead—which 
ought to be plenty to give me time to 
finish and push my first play.” 

“Do you think you'll be able to get that 
much?” asked Ev when he paused. 

“No,” he more slowly continued, “I 
hardly think so now. I had thirty-six 


hundred dollars, and was expecting an- 
other eighteen hundred; but at the last 
moment I found that I couldn’t take it. 
In fact, I’ve decided to return the other 
thirty-six hundred—a gesture of defiance 
to the Fates, as it were. I never really 
earned it—never did the first thing to 
earn it; and I’m beginning to see now that 
it will only arise to plague me later if | 
keep it.” 

“You mean, dad offered you eighteen 
hundred dollars to leave before your year 
was up?” asked Evelyn quietly. ‘And 
you wouldn’t take it, even though you 
needed it so*adly?”’ 

“Of course I wouldn’t take it.”’ 

“‘Because—because of me?”’ 

He wouldn’t reply to that. But per- 
haps, leaning forward a little, she saw the 
answer in the depths of his eyes, for the 
clock on the dash ticked nearly a minute 
before she spoke again. ‘ 


RS. PENRHYN PERKENS sat at 

her desk in the Venetian Room talk- 
ing over the telephone; and the child Zoé 
stood disconsolately at the window, looking 
out at the budding trees of‘Central Park. 
Mrs. Perkens was wearing her purple and 
black that morning; and the flowers in the 
box by the side of her desk were pansies of 
ebon hue. “‘Oh,yes . . . yes,dear!’’she was 
exclaiming over the telephone. “It was all 
so delightfully romantic! And to think 
that it happened to our lucky little Evelyn! 
It’s almost like a dream. And his family 
is so talented, so distinguished—the Bell- 
amys of Upper Bellamy, you know. Not 
particularly rich, of course—they’re all 
rather poor over there just now—but 
Evelyn has more than enough for both of 
them. What’s that? Oh, yes, dear. In 
her own right. Grandmother Snyder 
might have foreseen this very thing. Not 
that they’ll need it long, I’m sure. Horace 
is so frightfully clever—the producers are 


simply mad to get his play. . . . Yes, 
dear. . . . Good-by. . . . And thank 
you so much for calling me. . . . Ha-ha- 
ha! ... Yes... . Good-by!” 


For the second time, Mrs. Perkens re- 


- turned to her writing—the draft of an 


announcement for the engraver: 


Mr. and Mrs. Penrhyn Perkens 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Evelyn Snyder 
to the 
Honorable Alton Horace Bel-—— 


There was a rap on the door. “‘Come!” 
cried Mrs. Perkens. 

It was Warner; and although Mrs. 
Perkens didn’t notice it, Warner seemed 
to be in a state of singular satisfaction. 

“Begging your pardon, madam,”’ she 
said, ‘but the new butler’s downstairs.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Perkens, with a 
side glance at Zoé. “Bring him up, 
Warner. At once, please.” 

Zoé hopefully turned from the window 
and leaned against the casing in a pose in 
which Evelyn had been photographed in 
the picture which Zoé liked best. There 
was silence for nearly a minute and then 
another rap sounded on the door. 

“Come!” cried Mrs. Perkens. 

A dignified old heavyweight of about 
sixty majestically entered. ‘I have come 
to report for duty, madam,” he said, still 
puffing from the stairs. 


““(\H, YES,” said Mrs. Penrhyn Perkens, 

and almost seemed to sigh a little. 
“Warner will show you your room—and 
I think she will be able to tell you any- 
thing you need to know.” 

“Very good, madam.” 7 

After the door had closed again, Zoé 
said something which sounded like “‘Ggh! 
and turned back to the window. 

“There, dear,” said Mrs. Perkens. 
““Now you may go to school.” 

“Bother!” said Zoé, pulling her hat 
down over her head. ‘“‘I’ll be glad when 
I don’t have lessons any more.” 

This time there was no mistaking Mrs. 
Perkens’ sigh. ‘Ah, my child,” she said, 
“that will probably never be. There are 
times when even your dear mother—old 
as she is—has a very hard lesson to learn. 


——— 
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“She seems a sweet little thing 
and, of course, Tom’s all right 
... but, my dear, her silver 1”? 
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Banana Sala 


VEN in the tropics, 

where they are grown, 
bananas can be served in 
no more tempting ways than 
on your own table. And doctors say 
that few foods are better for you than 
these tempting tropical treats. 

Just follow this simple rule: Let 
bananas ripen at room temperature 
until:skins are golden from tip to tip 
and flecked with brown. 

That is the unfailing sign of a fully 
ripe banana. Then the delicate flavor 
of this all-food fruit is at its best, and it 
is one of the most easily digested foods. 


a treat 


for tropical days 


Partly Ripe...Green tips show that the banana 
is partly ripe. At this stage, cooking makes the 
fruit appetizing and digestible. 


Yellow Ripe... Now the banana can be eaten 
uncooked. But it is most delicious when it is used 
in desserts, salads and frozen puddings. 


Fully Ripe... The brown flecked skin is the un- 
failing sign of the fully ripe banana. The deli- 
cate flavor is now at its best. 


Unlike most fruits, bananas 
are in season all year round. 
Always keep them in your 
pantry to serve plain, or in 
one of the many easy-to-make dishes 
in our new illustrated book. Send the 
coupon for your copy. No charge. 








UNIFRUIT BANANAS 
A UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Product 
Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Company 
FRUIT DISPATCH CO., Dept. A-6, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your recipe book, ‘“‘From the 
Tropics to Your Table.” 
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Lawns and Gardens saws, 
Where June is a Busy Month for Everybody 


Southwest 


myu|N MANY sections of the Southwest no more rains 

ei can be expected until September or October. 
ame) Irrigation and sprinkling are therefore important 
4| duties during the next few months, and the care 
xs=eeess| in which water is now applied largely determines 
the success of the fall garden and the healthful condition of 
permanent plantings. 







Generally speaking, hand sprinkling is a dangerous prac- 
tice in the garden. Wherever possible, plantings should be 
given frequent and thorough applications of water in basins 






"it's all right *yeth, 
if your feet mumma 
get soaking dear!” 


wet and 
muddy but 
keep your 
clothes dry, 
honey!” 


&) 





and trenches, followed by cultivation just as soon as the soil 
is ready. At this time of year sprinkling should be done in 
early morning. This is especially advisable with plants 
which are most susceptible to mildew. 


Dahlias can still be planted in June, especially in sections 
where late bloom is secured. New plantings of gladiolus for 
fall cutting should go in now. If hyacinths, narcissuses and 
other Holland bulbs have not been taken up it will perhaps 
be well to store them at this time. 


Pest control should be a part of the June gardening pro- 
gram. The experienced gardener always has on hand a full 
supply of insecticides to combat garden marauders. This 
equipment should be supplemented by University of Cali- 
fornia Circular Number 265, Plant Disease and Pest Control, 
which is especially valuable for southwest gardeners. 


For the gardener who takes pride in his lawn a roller is 
almost a necessity, although often expensive for the average 
purse. A gardener friend of ours recently made a serviceable 
roller from a discarded galvanized iron hot-water tank. He 
cut off a bit on each end, so that it measured about forty 
inches wide; then, standing the piece upright, he centered a 
core of 14-inch pipe and filled around it with cement. An 
axle with an appropriate handle was made from one-inch 
pipe. —Ross H. GAst. 


Northwest 


XAMINE grafted lilacs from time to time for suckers, 
and remove. Also any other shrubs or roses known to be 
grafted. Remove any seed pods formed on flowering shrubs, 
except such as may be desired for use or such as form brilliant 
fruits or berries in the fall. 


Most rock-garden primulas are finishing their flowering. 
Divide and replant Primula auricula, Primula hirsuta, Prim- 
ula pubescens, or kindred species that seem crowded or 
leggy. Set with crowns well above the surface to prevent 
Winter wet stagnating there. Top-dress those that do not 
need resetting, with loam, leaf mold and sharp sand; use 
stone chips for summer coolness and winter drainage. 


Violas must have frequent waterings and food if a bright 
display is to be kept through the summer. Liquid manure, 
bone meal or a top-dressing of leaf mold will help. Keep 
faded flowers picked off. 


Finish setting out all the annuals not yet permanently 
Placed. Thin the hardy ones that were planted where they 
are to grow. First thinning will leave three or four inches 
between them. Later thin to proper distance for particular 
Species, 


See that climbers do not become matted. Wisterias, 
Clematis, and other rapidly growing vines and roses should 


fastened properly from time to time. See they get their 
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needed water. House eaves sometimes prevent rain from 
reaching base of the wall. — ANDERSON MCCULLY. 
eMiddle West 


NAPDRAGONS should be dusted with sulphur to control 

the rust disease. Be sure to use dusting sulphur. The 
rust forms circles of dark-brown pustules on the lower sur- 
face and yellow spots on the upper surface of the leaf. This 
disease will kill susceptible varieties. 


When trees die suddenly, look for a gas leak. There is 
nothing that will kill trees quicker than gas around the roots. 


Many perennials such as delphinium, as well as annuals, 
are affected by a soft rotting at the base of the stalk. This is 
caused by a fungus which attacks a great variety of plants, 
both flowers and vegetables. A one-inch layer of sand about 
the base of the plant will help to hold it in check. 


Black aster beetles are voracious eaters of various kinds of 
flowers. One quite effective means of control is to dust them 
with sodium fluosilicate powder. Take particular pains to 
dust it on the beetles. They don’t like it, and in cleaning 
themselves off they will get it in their mouths. 


The early blossoming shrubs should be pruned this month. 
These include kalmia, azalea, lilac, mockorange, weigelia, 
forsythia, kerria, viburnum, flowering crab, magnolia, 
snowball, rhododendron, and most of the woody spiraeas. 


Rose slugs skeletonize the leaves and can be controlled by 
dusting the bushes with equal parts of hydrated lime and 
arsenate of lead or with hellebore. Apply the dust when the 
leaves are wet with dew. —C. T. GREGORY. 


Northeast 


HEN dahlia shoots appear, hoe around them each week 
and after each rain until they begin blossoming. At 
first hoe deeply and close to the plants, later more shallowly 
and farther away. After bloom starts, stop hoeing for fear 


“oh, pubie, have 
you heard about 
hirsie’s operation? 

she went a bit 
nd had to 
be di- 
Vi 


“oh, how 1 
suffered!” 











of cutting roots and newly forming tubers. Moisture must 
be safely conserved at all times. 


For abundance of bloom to follow early fall frosts sow the 
following annuals this month: Verbena, stock, mignonette, 
phlox, marigold, calendula, sunflower, zinnia, gypsophila, 
aster, gaillardia, clarkia, alyssum, centaurea, calliopsis, 
balsam, candytuft, larkspur, lupine, poppy and globe- 
amaranth. Some of these bloom until November and stand 
even hard frosts. 


Stimulate dahlias, cannas and other large-leaved plants 
during dry weather with nitrate of soda. A safe propor- 
tion is a heaping tablespoonful to two gallons of water. 
Soak the ground with the solution in the evening once a 
month, but use plain water between times if needed. 


In hot, dry weather watch for red spider on evergreens— 
especially retinosporas and junipers—sweet peas, and many 
other plants. A spray of water under high pressure just be- 
fore sunrise or late in the evening is highly effective. The 
mite is not troublesome in wet seasons. 


If your lawn is crying to be fed, discover its likes! On ex- 
perimental areas apply potash marl, wood ashes, ammonium 
sulphate, humus, sodium nitrate, bone meal and pulverized 
sheep manure, singly and in combinations. Note which 
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\ papa’s coming! 
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ones satisfy its appetite and make it smile with better growth; 
then feed with fertilizer liberally. 


Shredded peat is a good garden friend. When spread an 
inch deep on newly hoed and raked soil it prevents weed 
growth, checks evaporation and makes a clean surface to 
walk on. When it decays its humus holds moisture and sets 
plant food free in the soil. 


To make late-planted gladiolus bulbs start growth well, 
place them on a layer of wet sphagnum moss or sand in shal- 
low pans for a week or more before planting. Keep their 
bases moist. Plant carefully, to avoid breaking the sprouts. 
Such plants bloom sooner than untreated ones. 


Foxglove and other biennials die, sweet-william and many 
perennials become scraggly after blooming. When they 
have bloomed destroy them and plant China asters or other 
late-flowering annuals. If allowed to ripen and scatter their 
seed an abundance of plants will grow for next year’s flowers. 


—M. G. KAINS. 


Southeast 


LL the house plants—ferns, palms, hibiscus, fuchsias, 
umbrella plants, begonias, and so on—will not only re- 
quire much less care but be infinitely better off if given a 
summer vacation out-of-doors. Select a shaded spot, pro- 
tected from rough winds. Remove about ten inches of soil. 
Put in a four-inch layer of sand, gravel or cinders—the last 
are least desirable, as plants will make more roots in them. 
Place in position, without crowding, and pack peat moss or 
sifted leaf mold in between and over rims of pots. Only a 
fraction as much water will be required as when plants are 
kept indoors. 


Foliage of the spring-flowering bulbs—daffodils, tulips, 
and the like—will be turning yellow and becoming unsightly 
now. Don’t get impatient and cut off the foliage. It must 
die down naturally if you want fine flowers again next spring. 
If space is needed dig up the bulbs, with as much soil as 
possible, and replant carefully in a shaded location; keep 
well watered until foliage dies completely. Then store bulbs 
in cool cellar until time to replant. 


Whether you wish your ‘‘mum”’ flowers merely for garden 
display, or plan to exhibit at one of the local chrysanthemum 
shows so popular throughout the South, give the plants at- 
tention now. For bushy self-supporting plants and abun- 
dant bloom, pinch the tops back and later, as the side 
branches develop, remove some of the terminal buds on 
these. For show flowers only one should be allowed to 
each stem, and but a few stems to a plant; for maximum 
size train each plant to a single stem. 


Have you been successful with asters during recent years? 
With many they have proved uncertain. Why not try an 
ounce of prevention instead of the customary pound of 
cure? Chopped tobacco stems, tobacco fertilizer or to- 
bacco dust, worked into the soil about the roots, will usually 
keep away the root aphis, one of the worst pests. If the 
foliage is not the healthy dark green it should be, apply 
nitrate of soda or urea in liquid form—two teaspoonfuls of 
the former or one of the latter to a gallon of water. 


If it has not already been attended to, lose no time in stak- 
ing tall or top-heavy plants such as dahlias, hollyhocks, 
delphiniums, foxgloves, balsam flowers and tall snapdragons. 
Bamboo stakes of various sizes, painted green, make light, 
strong and inconspicuous supports. Use soft twine—or, bet- 
ter still, raffia tape, which is flat and green. Tie twine or tape 
securely about the stake first and then around the plant, to 
prevent binding or slipping. —F. F. ROCKWELL. 


here's your order _» 
of asters, sir, 
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Dahtias for Garden Delight 


By BEssIE BosTON 


sees |AHLIA culture is most simple. Dahlias are among 
4 B44 % the easiest flowers to grow in perfection, but like 
ey) any other flower they need care and attention. To 


fcamer A be sure, they will grow without either, but they 






~ The wild Mexican variety is small and uninteresting com- 
pared with the splendid hybrids of the past few years. 

You are often told any good garden soil will grow dahlias, 
and wonder possibly what this means. It is simply this: 
Where you can grow other flowers successfully, you can grow 
dahlias. Soils vary, and dahlias are grown around the world. 
Dahlias flourish in loam and sand and produce wonderful 
flowers when grown in adobe and other claylike 
soils. 

: Fall preparation of ground is important but 
not an absolute necessity. Where it is possible, 
spade your ground deeply in the fall and let it 
lie idle until spring; then spade again. This 
means deep spading—the deeper the better. 
Barnyard manure or bone meal should be spaded 
in the first time. Bone meal is easily obtained, 
but the automobile has made stable manure 
scarce. Many pulverized manures of sheep, cow 
and goat can be bought. It is advisable to use 
these sparingly at the second spading, as they are 
rich. They can be spread broadcast, or two big 
handfuls mixed thoroughly with the soil where 
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paths as wide as possible, for dahlias are rank growers. 
Planting is a simple matter, but remember dahlias are sun- 
loving plants and must have sunshine at least half of the 
day, preferably in the morning. 

Dahlia roots vary in size, but size has nothing to do with 
their growth. The mother root—the root planted the pre- 
vious season—is often split and the end cut off, and a strong 
plant with a good crop of tubers results. However, the 
mother root planted without being cut will often decay in the 
ground and will never reproduce roots. 

All professional growers are unanimous in the advice that 
a tuber should be planted flat or at a slight angle; never per- 
pendicularly. The depth of planting de- 
pends on the quality of the soil. Cover 
the root with at least six inches of dirt 
if the ground is sandy; in clay cover 
with only three inches of dirt. A good 
plan in heavier land is to plant three 
inches deep in a furrow, and later, when 
the plant is in bud, to cover with a 
mulch of leaves, straw, tobacco stems 
or straw manure. This will prevent the 
surface from cracking and also forestall 
rapid evaporation of moisture. 
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Dahlia Planting 


CREE 
the dahlia root is to be planted. Te ve eee ; 
Artificial fertilizers will produce magnificent ‘Seeen d pin . - EFORE you plant put in your 


flowers, but usually the crop of tubers will decay 
during the winter. Nitrate of soda has been the 
cause of much loss of dahlia roots. Chicken guano, if em- 
ployed, should be well decayed and used sparingly. Some 
soils require more fertilizers than others, and it is most 
difficult to suggest quantity. Sandy soils require humus— 
that is, vegetable matter—and here is where a compost heap 
is worth its weight in gold. 

A compost heap is composed of decayed vegetation, leaves, 
tops of vegetables, in fact any organic plant life. Begin it in 
the summer and continue adding to it through the fall 
months. It will rot during the winter. Add this to your 
ground. Heavy soil will be lightened and benefited and 
lighter soils will be enriched and improved by its addition. 
This is homemade humus; ; 
but it can be purchased in dif- 
ferent forms. 

Heavy soil can be improved 
in many ways. Some people 
use lime, others sand, still 
others ashes. Wood ashes are 
good for all soils, as they 
contain potash. If you are 
fortunate enough to possess a 
fireplace with logs, save your 
ashes. Coal ashes are recom- 
mended as lightening the soil, 
though they have no element 
of enrichment. 

The more you spade your 
soil, the less fertilizer it will 
need, unless it is sandy. 
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Tubers 


AHLIAS have not bulbs 

but roots or tubers, like 
a potato. But while the vege- 
table has many eyes scattered 
over it, the eye of the dahlia 
appears only on the neck of the root. Some tubers may con- 
tain several eyes, but others are blind. 

I have devoted considerable space to the preparation of 
soil because I believe it is all-important; yet I must admit 
I have seen marvelous dahlias grown where the ground has 
merely had the usual spring spading, with a bit of manure 
added. I should advise dahlia lovers to try the simpler 
method but to bear in mind, if their flowers are not so large 
and fine as their neighbors’, to work the ground more stren- 
uously another year. The dahlia is a hardy plant, anxious to 
produce big bushes laden with flowers. 

You can plan your garden on paper during the winter. If 
you have space, arrange to plant your tubers three or four 
feet apart. But if you have only a small yard, dahlias can 
be planted in double rows—the roots two feet apart, with 
three feet between the rows. A small space will allow for 
several double rows arranged in this way. Of course, an al- 
lowance will have to be made for paths between. Make the 





Gladys Sherwood is a hybrid- 
cactus white. 


stakes, a stake to each root planted. 
Where hot weather prevails the stakes 
should be strong and six feet tall. In windy locations and 
where the soil is not heavy some people put in three stakes 
in a triangular form, allowing space for the plant to grow 
between the stakes; but this is usually unnecessary. See 
that the neck of your root is placed near the stake, as the 
plant will need a support and tying as it grows. 

Your dahlia is planted. Do nothing to it until it is well 
above the ground. Don’t dig it up day after day to see if it is 
growing. It wants darkness to grow and resents constant 
disturbance. Exposure to the light prevents the dormant eye 
from sprouting. Often the sprout is broken directly out of 
the tuber by digging, and the life is killed. Some roots 
sprout more quickly than others. Try putting 
a mulch on top of the slowly growing ones. If 
the weather is warm and dry and the soil is 
losing its moisture, water should be given, but 
not too much. The root has been dry all 
winter, and too much water produces decay. 

Never soak your roots before planting. If 
they are dried out or shriveled or the outer 
bark seems overly dry, wash them off gently 
under the faucet or with the hose; or better 
still, place them in a box of damp but not wet 
sand or moss. 

When your plants are six or eight inches 
high a spray of soapsuds and some nicotine 
preparation such as Black Leaf 40 will ward 
off insect attacks. This should be done in the 
early morning. Watch your plants and spray, 
for a time at least, every two-weeks. If the 
plant lice (aphids) attack, you must spray 
twice a week, but make the solution weaker 
than the directions call for on the can. 

; Half a teaspoonful to the gallon is suffi- 

D cient for frequent spraying. If the leaves 

mm curl, thrips is the enemy to fight, anda 
spraying once a week is necessary. Thrips 
is a minute insect not easily seen without 
a magnifying glass. 

Dahlias in some localities grow eight and ten feet 
tall. Such tremendous height can be avoided if the top 
is nipped out of the plant when it is eighteen inches tall. 
Treated in this manner, the plant becomes bushy. But 
dahlias grow to different heights. The low-growing or 
dwarf varieties are better left untouched. 

Begin tying the plants to stakes early. Strips of soft 
rags or raffia are best for this purpose. See that the 
plants always have sufficient moisture to keep them 
growing slowly and steadily. Ifit does not rain the hose 
will have to be used. When you water, give them a 
thorough soaking. Mere surface watering is more harmful 
than beneficial. Once a week is often enough to water if it 
is done thoroughly, except in very hot weather. Scratch the 
ground gently, and if it is dry an inch or two below the sur- 
face, water. 

Large flowers and long stems are obtained by disbudding. 
Buds usually form in groups of three, but some few varieties 
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Fersey’s Beauty is a favorite in all 
Sections. 


produce more buds. Take out the smaller buds, leaving the 
largest. The laterals or sprouts form at the base of the 
leaves. Remove these sprouts at the first set of leaves and if 
you desire very long stems and huge flowers continue to re- 
move the laterals; but be sure to leave them at the final set 
of leaves on the branch. This final pair of laterals will grow 
quickly and form branches with more buds. 

Liquid fertilizer can be given as a stimulant once a month 
after the buds begin to show color, but if the ground has been 
properly prepared and manured at planting time this is un- 
necessary, except for enormous flowers for exhibition pur- 
poses. Disbudding should_be kept up as long as the buds 
continue to form. Cut your dead and dying flowers off every 
day. This will keep your garden attractive and will be a 
decided help in keeping your bushes blooming. 

This advice on planting and growing dahlias is general. 
The proper date for planting varies according to locality. 
Where frost comes early in the fall, early planting is prac- 
ticed. In the Middle Western states, dahlias may be planted 
at the same time as corn, about the first of May; on the 
Atlantic Coast, from May fifteenth to June first and some- 
times later. In Alaska and Canada the roots are started in 
sunny windows in the house or greenhouse and transplanted 
out-of-doors when the danger of frost is over. In the tropics 
they are planted as early as obtainable. 

May first is the usual planting time on the Pacific Coast. 
In the hot interior valleys of California, where the tempera- 
ture goes beyond 100° F. during the summer and early fall 
months, the tubers are put in the ground as soon as it is dry 
enough, often as early as February. They bloom in the late 
spring, and if when hot weather comes they are cut down and 
allowed to grow again they are covered with splendid blos- 
soms in the fall. Some Los Angeles dahlia lovers follow this 
plan, which is also practiced in the warm Southern states. 


Storing for W: inter 


ROST arrives, and the glory of the garden is over for a sea- 

son. In the cold sections of the country, cut down your 
bushes and start digging your clumps at once, because the 
dahlia is as susceptible to cold as the humble potato. Dig 
carefully—the roots are fragile. When the clumps are dry 
take a saw and remove the stem as close to the roots as pos- 
sible. If a long piece of stem remains, moisture forms in it 
and the roots decay. Let the dirt remain on the clumps, un- 
less it is too heavy, in which case some of it may be removed. 
The clumps should dry out in a frostproof place. 

Never wash your clumps before storage. Put each clump 
in a big paper carton or wooden box lined with newspaper. 
Cover with newspaper and store in a frostproof cellar. If 
there is a concrete floor it is advisable to put the boxes ona 
wooden shelf. Place as far away 
from the furnace as possible. 

Examine your roots occa- 
sionally. If a tuber has decayed 
cut it off and dust the cut por- 
tion with sulphur or air-slaked 
lime. If you find the roots are 
shriveling, dampen them 
slightly and cover lightly with 
newspaper. On a warm day Ie 
move the newspaper covering, 
open up the cellar and let them 
have the benefit of a thorough 
airing. Avoid damp, soggy stot 
age places. When planting time 
comes wash off your clumps 
with a hose. The sprouts by 
this time should be starting. 

The simplest method of division is to place a clump on 4 
block and divide it in two portions—that is, if the clump * 
large enough. A long boning knife, such as is used by butch- 
ers, and a wooden mallet are the tools used. Place the knife 
where you want to make the cut and then keep lightly 
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Kalif is a cactus-type red. 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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The favorite every-day Pyrex outfit . . . casse- 
role, pie plate, utility dish, loaf pan, and cus- 
tard cups. With the pieces shown below you 
can bake apples, vegetables, macaroni, beans, 
meat loaf, puddings, cakes, breads, and scal- 
loped dishes and countless other dishes. 10 


pieces, only $5.15 


—— 


7 3 


Your kitchen equipped 
with PYREX ovenware for *5” 


PARKLING, longer-lasting, 
most efficient Pyrex oven- 
ware! Use it every day for three 
meals a day... for all your ordi- 
nary baking ... for more attrac- 
tive serving ... these ten impor- 
tant pieces are only $5.15! 


The indispensable casserole. 
The pie plate that bakes such 
flaky undercrusts. An oblong pan 
with so many uses that most 
housewives call it their utility 
dish. A loaf pan for meats and 
breads and six Pyrex custard cups 
for dozens of things. Planned for scores of foods, 


hundreds of recipes . . . 10 Pyrex dishes only $5.15 ! 


Pyrex Ovenware bakes so much better 


When you use Pyrex ware you are sure of better 
baking results. 

For Pyrex dishes use heat differently from any 
metal utensil. They store up in themselves far more 
heat than any metal utensil can hold. Then give it 
out to the food with steady evenness. No scorched 





Pyrex Ovenware attractively mounted is an 

important item of dinner service nowadays. 

Especially effective are casserole or pie plates 

in metal mountings of pierced floral design. 
On sale where Pyrex dishes are sold. 


sides and underdone crusts in 
Pyrex ware. Everything is baked 
clear through. 


Pyrex dishes are service 
dishes too 


And Pyrex dishes are as attrac- 
tive to serve in as they are effi- 
cient to bake in. They’re really 
smart on the table, and they keep 
foods so deliciously hot. That 
second piece of pie is a new de- 
light in Pyrex ware! Piping... 
just as if fresh from the oven. . 
and with all the luscious taste of perfect baking, 
clear through. 


And women of course know that Pyrex oven- 
ware saves dishwashing, lasts so long, never dis- 
colors food nor affects taste; never holds odors, 
even after years of use; never wears out, crackles 
nor crazes. 

All of which tells why more and 
more women, every year, are equip- 
ping their kitchens with Pyrex ware. 








For the Fune Bride! Give these 10 pieces 
of Pyrex Ovenware for her new home. Help 
her start the right way—bake the right way. 


Send coupon 
and 4¢ in 
stamps today! 








Trade-mark PY REX Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Let your kitchen be a Pyrex kitchen, too. Take 
this $5.15 dealer list to your hardware or depart- 
ment store. Learn today the enduring satisfac- 
tion of baking and serving in Pyrex ware. 


All this Pyrex Ovenware for $5.15 


Covered casserole, either No. 623 round, 
or No. 653 square, or No. 633 oval or 
No. 643 shallow, in the medium size. . $1.75 


Utility dish, No. 231, medium size. .... 1.00 

Pie plate, No. 209, medium size........ 90) 433 
Loaf pan, No. 212, medium size........ 90 |i 
Six custard cups, No. 410, 3-0z. size.... .60 | 





All this Economical Baking Equipment.$5.15 hg sa 
(All prices slightly higher in West and Canada) 
Pyrex Baby Bottles 
at all drug stores. 
Narrow Neck or 


Wide Mouth. 8-oz. 


Guarantee—Every piece of Pyrex Ovenware 
is guaranteed for two years against breakage 
from oven heat. 


Send 4c for this sample Pyrex Custard Cup 


For this coupon with 4c in stamps, we will send one 
sample custard cup of genuine Pyrex ovenware—only 
one cup to a family. 













DRNING GLASS WORKS, Dept. B-3 
‘ New York ; 
ed find 4c in stamps to cover partial cost 
jacking and mailing sample custard cup 
ine Pyrex ovenware—only one cup to 








For this sample 
Pyrex custard cup 
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Ornamental Vines 


==10 OTHER plants lend themselves to such a wide 
ea| variety of uses as do ornamental vines—shading 
‘4 4) a Sunny veranda, concealing the ill proportions of 
<M! a porch, replacing an unsightly view with a wall 
ess} of verdure, covering stone piles, dump heaps, 
stumps, dead trees and ugly banks with greenery, making 
glorious displays of bloom in countless colors and filling the 
air with fragrance. 

The value, adaptation and appropriateness of each species 
depend upon a few principles easy to remember. 

Vines such as morning-glory and sweet pea, which live 
only one season, whether they spring from seeds or from 
perennial underground parts, are useful for quick but tem- 
porary effects. 

Those that trail, like periwinkle and dwarf convolvulus, 
are excellent for covering the ground, but must not be 
planted where grass or other low-growing plants aré wanted, 
as they will extend in all directions. 

When twining vines such as bittersweet and kudzu climb 
on a young tree they form spirals which strangle such trees. 

The worst damage done by vines which climb by tendrils, 
such as the grape and the granadilla, is the occasional killing 
of a shoot around which a tendril coils itself. 

On masonry walls vines like English ivy and wintercreep- 
ers, which climb by means of rootlets developed from the 
stems, are splendid. Some people claim that they loosen 
mortar and so should not be grown on brick or stucco walls. 
No case of damage of this kind has come under my observa- 
tion. When grown on stone, brick or stucco, damage often 
results if they spread to wooden walls, because they work 
their way beneath the clapboards. Never plant them in 
such positions. 

Rank-growing vines like wisteria and trumpetcreeper pull 
the house to pieces; therefore train them on trellises, tall 
stumps and dead trees. 

When sparrows roost in vines or Virginia creeper or climb- 
ing hydrangea, use fine shot in a small revolver just at dusk 
for a few days, firing in the general direction of the noise, and 
the birds will depart. Sparrow traps will help you get rid 
of this pest too. 

In some localities caterpillars of humming-bird moths 
strip Boston ivy and Virginia creeper of leaves; in other 
sections they are unknown. Spraying with arsenate of lead 
when the first are found will rid the vines of them. 

When plant lice attack the young shoots and leaves of any 
vine use one of the commercial nicotine-sulphate sprays. 

Vines do not always make houses damp. Those like Eng- 
lish ivy and climbing hydrangea, which cling by rootlets, 
make masonry walls actually drier because they pump water 
out of the walls. When the foliage of other vines is so dense 
and close to the house that it hinders air circulation, the 
walls, especially wooden ones, may absorb water during a 
driving rain and dry out slowly. But they should not be al- 
lowed to grow so thickly. 





Supports for Vines 


NOWING the climbing habits of vines, it is easy to de- 

cide where to plant each kind and what support, if any, 
to provide. Vines that develop rootlets on their stems will 
climb on anything; théy need no trellises. Do not allow 
them to grow over anything that must be painted, as they 
cannot be separated without damage. These vines are best 
for stone, brick or other rough surfaces. 

With other vines the type of support may mean all the dif- 
ference between pleasure and disappointment as regards 
results. The following suggestions will be found helpful: 

Have the support as inconspicuous and as inexpensive as 
is consistent with good service. Display the beauty of the 
vine, not the support. 

Stout nonstretching strings of some quiet color are excel- 
lent for herbaceous twiners. 

Poultry wire is good for twiners and tendril climbers such 
as clematis and hyacinth-bean, but it looks unkempt when 
not filled with greenery. Too, it is short-lived, especially 
near the sea, where the salt air soon destroys it. 

Strips of wood nailed against wooden buildings are objec- 
tionable. Walls so covered cannot be painted, are sure to 
dry out slowly after a dashing rain and are therefore quick to 
decay. 

For twiners and climbing roses, trellises built of shingle 
lath in one-foot squares are popular. As the former cannot 
be separated from the supports the trellises should be made 
of cypress, because of its durability, and painted some color 
inconspicuous in its environment. 

Small-mesh lattice trellises are an abomination. Either 
they or their posts give out just when the vines are at their 
best, and they cannot be replaced without damage. 

Only removable trellises should be placed against build- 
ings that must be painted. Made in sections either hung 
from brackets fastened to the wall at the top—the preferable 


‘the vines. 
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way—or resting on supports at the bottom but hooked se- 
curely at the top, they need only be unhooked and laid down, 
vines and all, on the ground. 

Fences that need not be painted make excellent vine sup- 
ports, though they are difficult to replace without damage to 
Never train root climbers on them; twiners are 
also undesirable. The best vines here are the sprawlers, such 
as climbing roses. 

Large staples and ‘“‘wall nails” are excellent for training 
vines in desired directions. They should be driven in only 
enough to hold the vine in position. When a stem gets large 
and there is danger of girdling, replace the staples with larger 
ones or put one on each side of the stem and join them with 
tape or wire. 

As most vines are rank growers they do best in rich soil. 
To get good results with poor soil dig two or three feet deep 
and mix in-a bushel of old manure. Where manure is not 
available use bone meal, rich in phosphorus, as liberally as 
you wish; a handful or two of wood ashes, valuable for pot- 
ash and lime, and dried peat or humus, for vegetable 
matter—a shovelful or more. Always mix the fertilizers 
thoroughly with the soil before planting. After plants have 
started growth, give surface dressings of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia, for nitrogen—a heaping tablespoonful 
to the newly set vine, ‘‘salted”” over a square yard or more. 

Time, labor and money spent in improving the soil prior to 
planting will pay better than any after treatment, though 
annual winter mulches of manure or litter will help growth 
as well as protect the vines. 

Always plant woody vines such as grape and wisteria 
where they are to stay; never try to transplant them after 
they have been growing several years. Being nearly all 
deep-rooted, they cannot be removed without serious dam- 
age. Deep cultivation encourages deep rooting and tends to 
increase the water-holding capacity of the soil. Should 
watering become necessary, make trenches or basins around 
the vines and keep these filled with water for several hours 
biweekly. Surface sprinklings do harm rather than good. 


Uines From Seed 


NNUAL vines like scarlet runner and moonflower are 

grown from seed usually sown in the spring. As some 

of these resow themselves, seed need be sown only once. It 

will be necessary to watch them closely to prevent too 
much self-sowing. 

Hardy perennial vines like silver fleecevine and perennial 
pea should be sown or planted in spring and left from year to 
year; tender ones like Madeira-vine and winged yam must 
have their tubers or roots lifted each fall, stored in frostproof 
quarters over winter and planted when the ground becomes 
warm enough for gladiolus planting. 

Evergreen vines such as English ivy and wintercreeper are 
best planted in spring or in August or September, when not 
actively growing. In the latter case they must be watered 
as described. 

Deciduous woody vines like weeping forsythia and winter 
jasmine may be planted in fall or spring while dormant. At 


the approach of winter the stems of the former should be 
coiled neatly and covered with several inches of earth to 
prevent frost injury. 

Plant woody vines that have not been grafted or budded a 
little deeper than they stood in the nursery. The ground level 
is indicated by the difference in color of the bark near the 
base of the vine. Set grafted vines rather shallower, to pre- 
vent development of undesirable shoots from the roots. 
When these appear cut them off close to the main stem, 
otherwise they will kill the desirable top. 

Always set the plants as close as possible to their supports, 
not only for the sake of appearances but to aid the vines in 
climbing and to prevent snow and ice from pulling them off. 

Winterkilling of such vines as common white and Carolina 
jasmine may be due to natural tenderness of the vine to 
frost. Avoid them unless you are willing to run the risk of 
loss or to give them extra attention. 

Winterkilling of species naturally hardy may be due to too 
dry or too wet soil. To overcome the ill effects of dry soil or 
dry season, watering as already described is necessary. Wet 
soil must be drained. 

Shallow-rooting plants are more liable than deep-rooting 
ones to winterkill. This they do worst in mild winters, when 
the snow covering is sparse. Mulching after the ground has 
frozen is a help. 

When a few principles are understood, pruning is a simple 
matter. Foliage vines, or such as are grown mainly for their 
leaves, like Dutchmans-pipe and kudzu, usually need only 
thinning out of superfluous stems and the removal of dead, 
diseased and failing wood, cuts being made half an inch or 
less above a plump bud or close to the stems from which the 
branches are to be removed. The best time to do this is just 
before growth starts in spring. Spring is also the best time 
to give evergreen vines what little pruning may be thought 
necessary. 

Before pruning flowering vines such as wisteria and trump- 
etcreeper it is essential to know when and how they bloom— 
whether in early spring, early or late summer and whether 
on old or new wood. Until these points are known the safest 
rule is to prune spring and early summer blooming vines 
within a week after the flowers fall. Mistakes are thus not 
likely to happen if the beginner is ordinarily cautious. The 
vines will also have a full season in which to develop buds for 
the following year. Vines that bloom during summer and 
fall should be pruned just before growth starts. 

Very old wood, except main trunks and branches, should 
be cut out; for young wood produces more and finer flowers. 

Vines that seem to be failing should be pruned severely to 
within half an inch of plump buds; those that are growing 
rampantly, very little if any. 


Making Wisterias Bloom 


RNAMENTAL fruited vines such as bittersweet and 

wintercreeper may be pruned severely in early spring, 
because they all bear on young wood. Light pruning of them 
results in small quantities of inferior fruit. 

More than a hundred species of vines may be planted with 
tolerable assurance of success as far north as Philadelphia or 
New York. When the varieties of these—in many cases 
more than a dozen—are taken into consideration it may be 
seen what a wealth of material there is to choose from. 

Flowering vines sometimes disappoint planters by pro- 
ducing few or no blossoms. The cause is not always the 
same. Sometimes annuals and perennials grow rankly and 
have extra-large dark green leaves but few or no flowers. 
The reason is that the soil is too rich. Nothing can be done, 
as a rule, to make such plants bloom that same year, or per- 
haps for several years. The following year a naturally rank- 
growing annual may give better results, or foliage plants 
which feed avidly, such as canna or caladium, may be planted 
for a year or two to use up the excess nitrogen in the soil. 

Among flowering woody vines the wisteria often fails to 
flower. Usually the trouble is its youth. When trained ona 
tree or other erect support it rarely begins to bloom until 
after it has reached the top and its branches extend hor- 
zontally or droop obliquely—perhaps in ten or more years 
from planting. Train some branches horizontally or down- 
ward, and they may begin to blossom in a year or two. 

Root pruning is sometimes done to make woody vines 
bloom the following year, but it is so risky that I advise 
against it. Tying a stout cord around a branch of a woody 
vine will usually make that branch blossom the following 
year, but it is so likely to be forgotten that I don’t favor it 
either; such forgotten branches are sure to die. 

More vines of all kinds should be grown in the average 
garden. They are Nature’s greatest ally in softening un- 
desirable vistas and in screening out her rough outlines. 
We can use vines to as good purpose. There is an orna- 
mental vine for every situation and the search for it is one 
of the real pleasures of effective gardening. 
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OE’S dad was a corker—fifty-five, 

but full of physical vigor. To the 
contrary Joe had slowed up of late 
—this apparently husky boy seemed 
to have lost the vim eg youth. 


(From “Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
offered in coupon below.) 
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ELICIOUSLY cold, cooling 
fresh-lemon ade is doubly valu- 
able in warm-weather periods. 

It not only refreshes the entire sys- 
tem in a health way, but it is a direct diges- 
tive aid—at a time when digestion should 
be taxed least. 


Remember this pictured ice-cold pitcher of 
Sunkist fresh-lemon ade when the thermometer 
strikes 80 or above and humidity is high. Go 
and immediately reproduce it in your home; 
or stop in at a soda fountain on your way 
and ask for ‘*California fresh-lemon ade.” 


Nothing like it for a hot, dry throat! 


Unequaled, if you want to be really refreshed! 
Science hasn’t definitely established the rea- 
son, but thousands say that they have felt the 
definite effect of being actually cooled by 
fresh-lemon ade. | 


--buy them 


by the dozen 


Mill 


California 
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— fresh-lemon. ade! 


when asked what they prefer as cooling 


refreshment on sweltering days. They know the 
effect as well as the pleasure to be gained. Try it 
next time you seek a real summertime ‘‘pick-up.” 


There are also abundant natural mineral salts 
in lemon juice that act as appetizers, too, and 
do a wonderful health-work in stimulating 
digestion. 


And, still another lemon benefit is this:— 
Although known as acid fruit, lemons, like 
oranges, have a definite alkaline reaction in 


the body. 


Fresh-lemon ade, therefore, is both a preven- 
tive and a corrective of that prevalent con- 
dition known to Medical Science as Acidosis. 
Paradoxical as that may seem, your doctor 
will verify this fact. 


Drink several glasses daily, for it is both good 
and good for you. 


UNIFORML Y GoopD 


CALIFORNIA FRuIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Sec. 206, Box 530, Station ‘‘C,’”’ Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me the following as I have checked below: 


oO FREE—Valuable booklet “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods.” Includes explanation of Acidosis and 
authoritative suggestion for its prevention and correc- 
tion. Also furnishes normal anti-acidosis and safe re- 
ducing diets approved by a famous diet specialist. 
oO Sunkist Reamer for which I enclose 40c (55c if you 
live in Canada). (Unless you check the reamer also 
we will send only the free book. If you want both, - 
check both and enclose money order or stamps.) 








City State 
Write on margin if necessary. 





Sunkist 


As you read this, if you are hot and 
thirsty, try the cooling effect of Cal- 
ifornia fresh-lemon ade. 


Offered below is a helpful diet book- 
let “Telling Fortunes with Foods.” It is free. 
Send for it if you are not definitely ill. It con- 
tains an important chapter on Safe Reducing 
approved by an authority on diet; also, com- 
plete lists of acid-forming and alkaline- 
reaction foods used daily in the home and 
ideal menus for both normalizing and reduc- 
ing. Clip the coupon now for your free copy. 


* eK KKK HK KE KK KF HK HK 


Always ask for California Sunkist Lemons. 
They are juicy, tart and practically seedless, 
therefore easiest to slice or quarter. They 
flavor salad dressing, tea, desserts and other 
foods deliciously and make the finest lemon- 
ade. The skins are waxy, bright and clean— 
an advantage in a garnish and in decorating 


drinks. 


Lemons 


Handiest Reamer—40c 
(55c if you live in Canada.) Ask 
your dealer for the new special 
Sunkist Orange and Lemon 
Reamer. If not at your store,send 
money order or stamps direct to 
us and we'll send it by parcel 
post. Made of snow-white glass, 
looks like china. Extracts more 
juice easier, holds more (nearly a 
pint). Has higher cone, sharper 
ridges—a few twists get all the 
juice. 
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(Wry. DoMwANEY. 


“Lorsy!” exclaimed the Dunce as he dropped a 
peanut from his shoulder in front of the Teenie 
Weenie peanut roaster. “It seems to me that all 
the boys and girls and all the big folks and all the 
birds and canaries and chickens and everybody are 
eating peanut butter.” 

“Allee same them eatin’ pickles too,” said the 
Chinaman. “Me work like everythings allee time.” 

“Well, you see, it’s the time of the year when 
everyone is having picnics and auto rides and, of 
course, they are taking along Monarch Teenie 
Weenie Peanut Butter sandwiches and Teenie 
Weenie Pickles,” remarked the Doctor, who was 
standing nearby. “There is nothing better for 
picnics.” 
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“Sardines!” shouted the Dunce. “No picnic is a 
picnic unless you have Teenie Weenie Sardines 
along.” 

“Quite right, Dunce,” laughed the Doctor. “It’s 
a picnic all by itself to eat Monarch Teenie Weenie 
Sardines.” 

“Quit making me hungry by talking about such 
good things to eat,” cried the Dunce. “I'm as 
hungry as a chipmunk, but I haven't got time to 
stop work.” 

“I think we are working a little too hard,” mut- 
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tered the Doctor to himself as he watched the 
Dunce hurry off to his work. The tiny Doctor sat 
down on a peanut and thought deeply for some 
time. 

Presently he jumped to his feet and hurried off to 
the breakfast food department where the General 
was overseeing the roasting of the delicious Teenie 
Weenie Wheat Hearts. 

“General,” he said, “we've been working too 
hard lately and I think it would be a good thing to 
stop work every Saturday afternoon during the 
Summer and play a little.” 

“Play!” exclaimed the General. “Why, it’s play 
to work.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered the Doctor. “But I 
mean we ought to get outdoors and have some sort 
of athletic games . . . something just a little different 
for a change.” 

“I believe that would be a good idea,” said the 
General. “We'll talk it over this evening.” 

That night several of the little people discussed 
the matter and it was decided to start the very 
next Saturday afternoon. 

All the Teenie Weenies were greatly excited 
over the plans and when the tiny whistle blew the 
noon hour on Saturday they quickly gathered under 
the big bushes near the vegetable factory. 

There were many races and athletic games. The 
Turk put the Teenie Weenie buckshot twenty: 
three and a half inches, and the Chinaman pole’ 
vaulted to a record of seven inches. 

The big event of the day was a high dive by the 
Sailor. A jar of Monarch Teenie Weenie Sweet 
Pickles was placed on top of a can of Teenie 
Weenie Peanut Butter and from this great height 
the Sailor dove into a teacup, which the little men 
had filled with fifty-six thimblesfull of water. 

Tilly Titter, the English Sparrow, said that a 
duck could not have made a prettier dive than the 
one the Sailor made and all the Teenie Weenies 
thought so too. 

While the Teenie Weenies had a lovely time and 
enjoyed their holiday, they all agreed that it was 
almost as much fun to work in their tiny factories. 
As the General said, putting up the Monarch 
Teenie Weenie foods for their friends is not hard 
work ... but play. And, maybe that’s why Mon’ 
arch Teenie Weenie food products are so good. 


TEENIE WEENIE 
SPECIALTIES 


include 
Teenie Weenie Peanut Butter, Teenie 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Reid, Murdoch & Co., (Established 1853) 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Wilkes-Barre, Tampa, Jacksonville, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Phoenix, St. Louis 


Weenie Pickles, Teenie Weenie Sweet 
Mixed, Teenie Weenie Canned Vege- 
tables, Teenie Weenie Sardines, Teenie 
Weenie Wheat Hearts, Teenie Weenie 
Popcorn, Teenie Weenie Sweet Onions, 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Chow, Teenie 
Weenie Sweet Relish. 
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others that are not at all 
members of the genus 
Lilium. Someof these, too, 
are among the easiest of 
plants like lilies, but I do 
not intend to discuss them. When I write 
of the easy lilies I do not mean to imply 
anything that grows with the freedom of 
the geranium or the zinnia; that is fool- 
proof and enduring and can be had and 
kept without loving care. I do not know 
any member of the lily family that does not 
require care—and loving care, at that—to 
make it live with us, however it may flour- 
ish in the wild, where it works out its own 
destiny, or rather fights its own fight and 
survives or perishes as its strength pro- 
vides. 

The first thought of an easy lily relates 
to the Madonna lily, sometimes called 
St.-Joseph’s lily, Lent lily, Annunciation 
lily or Bourbon lily, which variety of 
common names very fully justifies refer- 
ence to its one proper name, Lilium 
candidum, meaning that it is white, as it 
really and truly is—pure waxy white, of a 
quality and texture of whiteness which 
greatly endears it to those willing and able 
to appreciate it. 

Lilium candidum, which seems to be 
easy enough in old gardens where it has 
established itself, is hard enough to trans- 
plant to new locations sometimes. Found 
in many old gardens in America, it is here 
only as an immigrant from South Europe 
and Southwest Asia, and even now the 
best bulbs come from the North of France. 
I need hardly describe it, but I can say 
that it differs from the other lilies in that 
it is one of the group that does not to any 
serious extent form roots above the bulb 
and is therefore properly planted quite 
near the surface of the ground. Further, 
it matures, so far as any lily can be said to 
mature, late in summer or early in fall; 
so that it ought then to be moved to any 
new location. Immediately after its 
August rest period a pleasant little crown 
of green leaves springs up and stays green 
throughout all the winter to follow. 

Perhaps the easiest of all lilies is the 
Regal lily, Lilium regale, which first came 
into this country less than a score of years 
ago as Lilium myriophyllum. It was dis- 
covered in Western Asia by that greatest 
of living plantsmen, E. H. Wilson, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, the story of whose 
several trips to the Orient in search of 
new treasures for American gardens reads 
truthfully like any romance. 

Our illustration shows it growing over a 
low wall, so that one can look into its 


tapping it with the mallet. A clean cut 
will be the result. Single divisions are the 
best for planting. 

Dahlias are grown from roots, cuttings 
and seeds. Cuttings are difficult for the 
average amateur. Seeds are planted at the 
time when annual seeds are planted in a 
frame or greenhouse. They are grown in 
boxes, “pricked”’ off into pots, gradually 
hardened and finally transplanted where 
they are to grow when all danger of frost 
is over. Plants from cuttings may often 
be purchased. 

The American Dahlia Society and the 
allied societies throughout the United 
States have divided dahlias into eight sep- 
arate types—decorative, peony-flowered, 
cactus, hybrid cactus, show, pompon, col- 
larette and single. 

In compiling a list of dahlias for planting, 
T have chosen only from the three largest 
types—decorative, cactus and peony- 
flowered. Realizing that the average lover 
of this flower is not interested in types, I 
have arranged the list according to color. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that a 
red dahlia may be heavily shaded with 





| or tipped with white, while yellow 


Easy Lilies for Every Garden 


(Continued from Page 24) 


golden heart. Mr. Wilson’s discovery was 
growing along the sides of a deep ravine, 
out of which its wiry stems had thrust 
themselves from the sterile slope on which 
it lived. 

The Regal lily is surely an- easy lily. 
It has bloomed for me in seventeen 
months from the time I sowed the seed, 
and it does not seem to make much differ- 
ence what time of year the seed is sown or 
what time the little bulbs are transplanted. 
For a number of years this lily has been 
offered at high prices, but the ease of its 
production has warranted the prediction 
that very shortly the supply will be suf- 
ficient so that a good plump bulb will cost 
fifty cents or less. I most heartily com- 
mend it, at least for trial, to all who love 
lilies for themselves and to the beginners 
who want to start with a lily that is surely 
easy enough. 

Another easy lily is not white but all 
shades of brilliant scarlet and orange, 
which hues intermingle as its candlesticks 
thrust themselves up in the summer from 
lusty bulbs that seem to be happy any- 
where and increase rapidly under ordinary 
garden conditions. This is Lilium dauri- 
cum, appropriately given the common 
name of candlestick lily. This easy lily 
stands full sun, will do exceedingly well in 
shrubbery borders if it can have sun half 
the day, grows eighteen inches to two feet 
in height and ought not to be so planted 
that its brilliant blooms interfere with 
something crimson or pink near by. 

While we are on the scarlet and orange 
side let me introduce Lilium henryi, an- 
other lily from Eastern Asia. It grows on 
tall nodding stalks sometimes five feet or 
more in height, from which depend its 
very beautiful clear yellow, narrow, funnel- 
shaped blooms—somewhat complicated in 
form, to be sure, but distinctly elegant and 
pleasing, and just as distinctly easy and 
enduring. An attempt has been made to 
call it the “‘ Yellow Speciosum,”’ which is 
not right, and the standard common name 
has been given it of Henry lily. 

It does well in partial shade but, like 
all other lilies, is happier when the ground 
from which it springs has a protecting 
cover to keep the sun’s rays off the sur- 
face. It is a stem-rooting lily and needs 
to be planted deep enough to give it a 
chance to produce its new bulbs above the 
old bulb. 


(Continued from Page 128) 


dahlias may be orange, yellow or deep 
cream and may also be tinted pink or red. 
Pinks cover a large field of color. There 
are salmon, rose, old rose, coral; and 
these are often shaded. Autumn colors 
are a blend of fall tints. Purples run the 
gamut from royal purple to palest laven- 
der, which is sometimes suffused with 
white. Whites may be delicately tinted 
with pink, cream or lavender. The list has 
been chosen from varieties which have 
been grown by the public for at least three 
years. 


WHITES 
Blossom Lolita Velasco 
Boston White Mrs. Boston 
Eliza Clarke Bull Salbach’s White 
Elsa Snowdrift 


Eva Pelicano 
Gladys Sherwood 


White Sister 
World’s Best White 


Logan White 

REDS 
Amun Ra His Majesty 
Ballet Girl Islam Patrol 
Black Jack Kalif 
Bon Kenneth J. Doolittle 
Cigarette Mephistopheles 
Earle Williams Pride of California 
Elite Glo The Emperor 
Elizabeth ton The Grizzly 
Geisha Tommy Atkins 
Gorgeous Valiant II 


Henry F. Michell 


The only other approxi- 
mately easy lily I care to 
present in a major fashion 
is Lilium speciosum ru- 
brum. The speciosum 
group is a Japanese blessing to America 
which we have had long with us and which 
in many old gardens runs rampant, with 
its ruffled, fluted flowers in various hues 
from white to almost deep crimson. 

These speciosum lilies are also stem 
rooters and must be planted so that the 
top of the bulb is six or eight inches below 
the surface. They are not quite so assured 
in their garden permanence as are the 
lilies previously mentioned, and they do 
sometimes suffer from the unpleasant 
diseases which I am coming to believe are 
more due to the way in which the bulbs 
reach us from the Orient than to any good 
garden reasons. At any rate, no one need 
be prevented from trying out Lilium 
speciosum, either in rubrum or Melpo- 
mene form, as well worth while. 

I should have added to my easy group 
the tiger lily, another contribution of the 
Orient, which has the habit of staying a 
long time where it likes the conditions, and 
which is very widely grown in the gardens 
of Eastern America. Its orange beauty is 
familiar to most people. 

Not quite in the easy class is Lilium 
hansoni, which has rather peculiar yellow 
and orange spotted blooms, held very 
differently from any of those here men- 
tioned. When Madame Hanson is happy 
she is very happy and she spreads and 
grows and blooms attractively. 

Last of all, because it is so freaky, I am 
naming Lilium auratum, the Goldband 
lily, of Japan, than which I think no more 
beautiful flower has graced this earth. 
Tall, stately, white, chaste, brilliant in its 
striping, powerful in its fragrance, im- 
pressive in its dignified beauty—par- 
ticularly the platyphyllum form—it is a 
very definite garden pleasure. 

Meanwhile it is in point to say that all 
lilies, without exception, must have per- 
fect drainage; for they do need water to 
live by, though notin. Most lilies demand 
acid soil or soil free from lime. None, so 
far as I know, require very rich soil. All 
are advantaged by a growing ground 
cover, to keep the ground cool, and most 
of them do better in partial shade, though 
some folly has heretofore been perpetrated 
in insisting that most of them would be 
content with entire shade. Don’t believe 
it; it isn’t true. Sun is necessary for al- 
most everything that flowers, and some of 
it, at least, for all the lilies, 


Dahlias for Garden ‘Delight 


PINKS 


Daddy Butler Margaret Woodrow 
Ellinor Vanderveer Wilson 

Emma Marie Mariposa 

Faith Garibaldi Miss Bridgeton 


Futurity Miss California 
Halvella Mr. Crowley 
Hortulanus Fiet Mrs. Salbach 
Jersey’s Beauty Papillon 


Jersey Jewel Pearl Ruggles 
Kitty Dunlap Rookwood 


Margaret Masson Rosa Nell 
YELLOWS 
Alice Whittier M. H. de Young 
Al Koran Nichu 
Ambassador Olive Reed 
Billionaire Queen of the Garden 
City of Portland Beautiful 
El Granada Rollo Boy 
El Dorado Sagamore 
Esther Hunt Suffragette 
Jean Mullane Sun Maid 
Jersey Radiant U. S.A. 
Judge Marean 
PURPLES 
Beau Brummel Regent 
Blue Bird Shudow Lavender 
Grand Manitou Siskiyou 
Mrs. Spencer Susan G. Tevis 
Mrs. Warner 
AUTUMN 
Amulet Mary C. Burns 
Champagne Paradise 
George Walters Talisman 
Jean Chazot Trentonian 


Mayor Fitts 
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FREE 


Enough Hires Household Extract 
to make 


8 BOTTLES 


(pint size) of delicious root beer. 
Just mail the coupon. 





lo prove 
Root Beer’s 
goodness 


make this trial 
at Hires’ Expense 


You'll say, as millions of women do, “I 
never knew it was so easy” after the first 
time you make root beer.’ 


To prove it—als@ito acquaint you and 
your family with toot beer’s goodness— 
we send with our compliments a free trial 
bottle of Hires Household Extract for 
making root beer at home—enough to 
make 8 pint bottles. 


All you add to Hires Extract are water, 
sugar and yeast—then after it sets 2 days 
you have one of the finest beverages that 
can be made. 


If the trial delights you, then for 30c at 
all grocers, you can buy a full-sized bottle 
of Hires Extract—it makes 40 pint bottles 
of root beer at a cost of 1 1-2c per bottle, 
compared to the usual 15c to 25c for 
bottled beverages. 


Thousands and thousands of families all 
over the nation are enjoying this famous, 
thirst-quenching beverage at an econom- 
ical price. 


Hires created the original recipe and to- 
day it’s better than ever. It is made of the 
juices of 16 roots, barks, berries and herbs— 
Nature’s tonic and appetizing ingredients, 
rich in vitamines. 


Every month of the year, every member 
of the family will enjoy this sparkling, 
home-bottled root beer—it is as pure as it 
is delicious—just Nature’s own offerings. 





THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. (LHJ6) 


Please send me sample of 


Hires 


Household Extract 


0 ¢¢/4+ é&0¢ta 






















































































NIQUE new borders, woven 

in pastel shades, add a de- 
lightful note of color and design 
to these most beautiful of bed 
coverings. 

Color plays an important part 
in the decorative scheme of the 
modern bedroom . . . and now, in 
these new sheets and pillow cases, 
the tinted delicacy of border pat- 
terns woven in fast color is added 


to enhance the snowy loveliness 


of Wanmsutta Percale. 


RIDLEY WATTs & Co. 
Selling Agents 


44 Leonard St. New York 

















WAMSUTTA| 
PERCALE SHEETS | 
AND PILLOW CASES 


| THE FINEST OF COTTONS 


THE NEW WAMSUTTA 
COLORWOVEN SHEETS 
AND PILLOW CASES... 


Most good storescan show you 
Wansutta Color Woven hem- 
stitched sheets and pillow cases in 
the new green and gold boxes. 

The designs are woven in five 
fast colors, offering youa choice 
of three patterns in orchid, pate 
green, blue, pink or maize. 

Wanmsutta Color Woven sheets 
are made in two sizes: 90 x 108 
inches for double beds Sar and 
72x108 inches for three-quarter 


beds, torn size before hemming. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS 
Founded 1846 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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The Royal Delphinium 


(Continued from Page 25) 


wonders of miles of Delphinium scopu- 
lorum, a wild sort with beautifully formed 
flowers and graceful slender spikes. In 
1911 he crossed this species with the Bur- 
bank strain and in 1915 he received the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition Medal, win- 
ning over several European and Eastern 
exhibits in both garden and cut-flower 
competitions, as these varieties did not 
mildew and were very superior even in the 
inhospitable location of the San Francisco 
shorelands. 

He continued this as a back-yard pas- 
time. Now his fame has spread through- 
out the world, and he has produced strains 
which tolerate conditions in California 
formerly considered prohibitive for the 
culture of delphiniums. 

He has plants with blooms three inches 
in diameter. Varied in form, they are 
resistant to mildew and—what is 
perhaps stranger yet—bear a 
fragrant strain. He has sorts 
with the scent of the va- 
nilla, the rose, the daphne 
and the pink. The out- 
standing characteristics 
of the Vanderbilt strain 
seem tobe that they bloom 
in five months from seed, 
have long spikes with art- 
fully grouped blooms, rich 
in color, and are resistant to 
ordinary troubles, producing 
seed which retains its vitality long 
enough to give successful germination. 

Farther north, in a fertile valley of 
Washington where glorious Mount Rainier 
casts its spell of grandeur and beauty to 
inspire man to greater deeds, there lives 
O. M. Pudor, who for eighteen years has 
selected and bred delphiniums. The stalks 
are heavy; the flowers, compactly ar- 
ranged to form glorious rockets of bloom, 
are resistant to disease and come in an at- 
tractive range of color. 

In Wisconsin the late William Toole 
worked for years tirelessly selecting among 
the seedlings of a wild sort. He produced 
the pure white sort known as Summer 
Cloud. Mr. Toole had been a pioneer in 
the Middle West in wild-flower conserva- 
tion—an apostle of flower appreciation. 

Charles F. Barber, of Oregon, has gonea 
step farther with the whites and produced 
a double true white sort. He, too, has in- 
terbred for better plants with flowers of 
new color combinations. 

In the quiet market town of Wrexham, 
in North Wales, there lives Watkin Sam- 
uel. For over fifteen years he worked 
silently upon a bed of delphiniums, breed- 
ing, choosing and discarding. ‘‘ Year by 
year,” says A. J. Macself, “‘he curbed his 
impatience until he secured just what he 
aimed at. Oneafter another of his visitors, 
marveling at the stature, the development 
and strength of the Wrexham delphiniums, 
exclaimed, ‘They are like hollyhocks’; 
and thus the race has become popularly 
known as Hollyhock delphiniums.”’ 


Types and Methods 


HE Wrexham strain produces very 

compact, tapering flower stalks of un- 
usual height. Unlike the Vanderbilt strain, 
the masses of bloom are very compact. It 
must be admitted that the colors are some- 
times not all that can be desired, but with 
the unusual vigor and beauty of plant the 
ideals are being attained. 

We might write endlessly, giving credit 
to the geniuses of delphiniums. We must 
drop a word for A. L. Poessel, who is 
breeding the red species of California with 
the scopulorum of the Rockies to produce 
red flowers. We need bow to F. C. Burns, 
who is crossing English strains with Van- 
derbilt hybrids to produce varieties light 
blue in color. Lastly, we must not forget 
the pioneer work of Kelway, Perry, Hark- 
ness, Bath, Blackmore and Langdon, Wing 
and Fryer. 







As Mr. Barber remarks, “‘This royal 
flower will not display his royalty if you 
give him plebeian environment.’’ Seasoned 
readers of garden articles know that every 
description of the culture of flowers starts 
with this statement: “Plant in a good 
well-drained soil, deeply prepared.” In 
the case of delphiniums this is not advised 
through custom but necessity. Delphin- 
iums do not thrive unless heavy clay soils 
are drained by adding sand, peat, moss or 
leaf mold. The plants suffer in winter if 
the soil is too wet and lacks aeration. 

The easiest way to raise delphiniums is 
to purchase plants in the spring of special- 
ists, who generally supply selected seed- 
lings which are supposed to approach the 
ideal type which they advocate. 

The garden lover will want to purchase 
some seed in order to raise his own plants. 

Get the best from various breeders 
and find out for yourself which 
strain you prefer. 

The ideal time for sowing is 
September, because these 
seeds have newly ripened 
and are ready to grow. 

The same seed kept un- 

til spring will not germin- 

ate so well. Old seed is 

worthless. Some growers 
soak the seed for a day be- 
fore sowing. 
Use a soil made by yourself 
with this recipe: One part leaf mold 
or woods soil, one part sand, one part 
garden soil. Place it in shallow boxes, 
three inches deep. Because of the expense 
of good seed, spray the soil with one of 
the organic mercury compounds. This 
preventive measure eliminates the danger 
of damping off, an infantile disease of 
plants, encouraged by dampness at night 
and lack of air. 


Starting With Seed 


OW the seeds in rows, cover with leaf 

mold or sand, and water thoroughly. 
The seeds now need a constant, cool tem- 
perature for ten or fifteen days. They also 
require darkness. Therefore place the 
boxes in a shady spot and cover each with 
an inverted box. When the seeds have 
sprouted remove the boxes to give them 
the light but not the sun. Gradually give 
them more light, but keep them somewhat 
shaded for almost a month. 

They may now be transplanted to other 
boxes or to a carefully watched spot in the 
garden. Careful cultivation and a light 
mulch of well-decayed manure works to- 
ward their well-being. 

In the winter, cornstalks or tree branches 
may be thrown over them, but under no 
circumstances should they be choked with 
a heavy covering of manure or leaves. 

As for pests, one of the commonest at 
present is what is known as blight. The 
flower spikes become blubbery dark in 
color and gnarled in appearance, and the 
buds refuse to open. This is due to a tiny 
mite which is alsodestructive to cyclamens 
in the greenhouse. 

Badly infested plants must be removed. 
Slightly affected and clean plants must be 
sprayed to prevent the spread. Spray 
with soap solution—one to three ounces of 
soap to one gallon of water. Some growers 
rely upon some form of nicotine to kill 
sucking insects. 

Several diseases cause the leaves to be- 
come black spotted and mildewed, the 
stems to blacken and the plants to appear 
sick generally. They are somewhat pre- 
vented by spraying all plants and the soil 
about them with Bordeaux mixture. This 
spraying should be commenced just as the 
plants start to grow in early spring and 
continued weekly until the plants attain 
some height and begin to appear un- 
sightly because of the bluish precipitate 
which is always the result of Bordeaux 


mixture. 
Ae 
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Silent Purchase | 


eA Modess 
Advantage 


A LAST, a silent purchase plan for a sanitary nap- 
kin! And a napkin of wonderful improvements 
—soft, protective, absolutely disposable—Modess. 
Women are buying it, marveling at it, and buy- 
ing again. But even with this new and ideal napkin 
the old embarrassment of purchasing was still a 
problem until Johnson & Johnson solved it so easily 
and ingeniously that you will wonder no one thought 
of it before. 

In order that Modess may be obtained in a crowded 
store without embarrassment or discussion, Johnson 
& Johnson devised the Silent Purchase Coupon pre- 
sented below. Simply cut it out and hand to the 
sales person. You will receive one box of Modess. 
Could anything be easier? Is there a woman any- 
where who will not be grateful for this method of 
silent purchase ? 

Your first Modess will be a revelation of unhoped- 
for comfort. The great Johnson & Johnson labora- 
tories worked four years to make the finest and most 
comfortable sanitary napkin ever offered to women. 
An entirely new substance, soft as the finest cotton, 
was invented for the disposable center. The gauze is 
specially softened and sides are gently rounded to 
prevent chafing. Modess has a moisture-resisting 
back. Once more the famous Red Cross trade-mark dis- 
tinguishes a sanitary product of amazing superiority. 

Fifty cents for a box of twelve. 


-. Modess 
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Aoft dainty lingerie 


Retint with perfect security/ 


White 
Rit 


WHITE RIT re- 
moves dye from 
colored fabrics, 
also spots, stains 
iscolora- 
tions from white 
15 cents 
per package. 


and 


goods. 


Harmless as 
boiling water 
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FAST DYES OR TINTS 


HOSE airy, lovely ‘bits of lingerie can be kept 
colorful and fresh with RIT. Every piece can 
be recolored time after time in new, delicate, dainty 
tints. And perfect results are always guaranteed. 


For New Improved RIT will not injure the finest fab- 
rics, and it 1s guaranteed to either fast dye or tint with 
perfect results. 


You can rebeautify your discarded, faded dresses 
with new, modish colors—change stocking col- 
ors to match your gowns—harmonize gloves, 
scarfs and even handkerchiefs—to say nothing of 
the saving RIT makes possible in keeping chil- 
dren’s clothes bright and new looking. 


RIT makes home redecorating easy and economi- 
cal, too. With it the color schemes of your rooms 
may be changed at will, simply by “RIT-ing” your 
drapes and curtains in new, harmonious shades. 


You'll find RIT in 24 beautiful colors at any drug 
or department store—for only 15c per package. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson “Boulevard—Chicago, Ill. 








SAY “DYE” SAY RIT 














ewan Song 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“You carry so much more weight than 
I do.” 

“‘H’m! Seems to me I always have to 
do the unpleasant thing. However, I ex- 
pect it’s better than your seeing him.” 

Val grinned. ‘I shall feel much happier 
if you do it.” 

“T shan’t,” said Soames. “That bank 
cashier hasn’t made a mistake, I sup- 
pose?” 

““Who could mistake Stainford?”’ 

“Nobody,” said Soames. ‘Well, if you 
won’t prosecute you’d better leave it to 
me.” 


HEN Val was gone he remained in 

thought. Here he was, still keeping the 
family affairs straight; he wondered what 
they would do without him some day. 
That young Butterfield might be a brain 
wave, but who could tell? The fellow was 
attached to him, though, in a curious sort 
of way, with his eyes of adog! He should 
put that in hand at once, before old Grad- 
man dropped off. Must give old Gradman 
a bit of plate, too, with his name engraved, 
while he could still appreciate it. Most 
people only got them when they were dead 
or dotty. Young Butterfield knew Mi- 
chael; that would make him take an 
interest in Fleur’s affairs. But as to this in- 
fernal Stainford! How was he going to set 
about it? He had better get the fellow 
here, rather than go to hisclub. If he had 
the brass to stay in England after commit- 
ting such a barefaced forgery, he would 
have the brass to come here again and see 
what more he could get. And, smiling 
sourly, Soames went to the telephone. 

“Mr. Stainford in the club? Ask him 
if he’d be good enough to step over and 
see Mr. Forsyte at Green Street.” 

After a look round to see that there were 
no ornaments within reach, he seated him- 
self in the dining room and had Smither in. 

“I’m expecting that Mr. Stainford, 
Smither. If I ring while he’s here, pop 
out and get a policeman.” 

At the expression on Smither’s face he 
added, ‘“‘I-don’t anticipate it, but one 
never knows.” 

“There’s no danger, 
Soames?” 

“Nothing of the sort, Smither; I may 
want him arrested—that’s all.” 

‘“‘D’you expect him to take something 
again, sir?” 

Soames smiled, and waved his hand at 
the lack of ornaments. “Very likely he 
won’t come, but if he does, show him in 
here.” 


I hope, Mr. 


HEN she had gone he settled down 

with the clock—a Dutch piece too 
heavy to take away; it had been picked 
up by James, chimed everything, and had 
a moon and a lot of stars on its face. He 
did not feel so bobbish before this third en- 
counter with that fellow; the chap had 
scored twice, and so far as he could see, 
owing to Val’s reluctance to prosecute, 
was going to score a third time. 

“Mr. Stainford, sir.” 

When Smither—very red—had with- 
drawn, Soames did not know how to be- 
gin. The fellow’s face, like old parchment, 
was as if it had come from some grave or 
other. At last he said, ‘“‘I wanted to see 
you about a check. My nephew’s name 
has been forged.” 

The eyebrows rose, the eyelids drooped 
still farther. “Yes. Dartie won’t prose- 
cute.” 

Soames’ gorge rose. ‘You seem very 
cocksure,” he said; “‘my nephew has by 
no means made up his mind.” 

“We were at college together, Mr. For- 
syte.” 

“You trade on that, do you? There’s a 
limit, Mr. Stainford. That was a very 
clever forgery, for a first.” 

There was just a flicker of the face; 
and Soames drew the forged check from 
his pocket. Inadequately protected, of 


course; not even automatically crossed. 
Val’s checks would have to have the 
words “‘Not negotiable. Credit payee”’ 
stamped on them in future. 
could he give this fellow a thorough scare? 


“only waiting for me to ring. This sort of 
thing must stop. As you don’t seem to un- 
derstand that ——’”’ And he took a step 
toward the bell. 


those pale lips. “‘ You’ve never been down 
and out, I imagine, Mr. Forsyte?” 


find prison a rest.”” But even as he spoke 
them, the words seemed futile and a little 
brutal. The fellow wasn’t a man at all— 


was as if one were bullying a ghost. 


= 


But how 


“T have a detective at hand,” he said, 


A faint and bitter smile had come on 


“No,” answered Soames, with disgust. 
“T always am. It’s very wearing.” 
“In that case,’’ said Soames, “you'll 


he was a shade, a languid bitter shade. It 


“Look here,” he said. ‘‘As a gentleman 
by birth, give me your word not to try it 
on again with my nephew, or any of my 
family, and I won’t ring.” 

“Very well, you have my word—such 
as it is!” 

“We'll leave it at that, then,” said 
Soames. ‘‘But this is the last time. I 
shall keep the evidence of this.”’ 

“One must live, Mr. Forsyte.”’ 

“T don’t agree,’”’ said Soames. 


HE shade uttered a peculiar sound— 

presumably a laugh—and Soames was 
alone again. Hewent hastily tothedoor and 
watched the fellow into the street. Live? 
Must one? Wouldn’t a fellow like that be 
better dead? Wouldn’t most people be 
better dead? And, astonished at so ex- 
travagant a thought, he went up to the 
drawing-room. 

Forty-five years since he had laid its 
foundations, and there it was, as full of 
marquetry as ever. On the mantelpiece 
was a little old daguerreotype, slightly 
pinked in the cheeks, of his grandfather 
Superior Dosset set in a deep enameled 
frame. Soames contemplated it. The chin 
of the founder of the Forsyte clan was set- 
tled comfortably between the widely sep- 
arated points of an old-fashioned collar. 
The eyes, with thick under lids, were light 
and shrewd and rather japing; the side 
whiskers gray; the mouth looked as if it 
could swallow a lot; the old-time tail coat 
was of broadcloth; the hands those of a 
man of affairs. A stocky old boy, with a 
certain force and a deal of character. 

Well-nigh a hundred years since that 
was taken of him. Refreshing to look at 
character after that languid seedy speci- 
men! He would like to see where that old 
chap had been born and bred before he 
emerged at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and built the house of Forsyte. He 
would take Riggs and go down, and if 
Fleur wouldn’t come—perhaps all the bet- 
ter. Be dull for her. Roots were nothing 
to young people. Yes, he would go and 
look at his roots while the weather was 
still fine. 


UT first to put old Gradman in order. 

It would do him good to see the old fel- 
low after this experience—he never left the 
office till half-past five. And, replacing the 
daguerreotype, Soames took a taxi to the 
Poultry, reflecting as he went. How diffi- 
cult it was to keep things secure, with 
chaps like Elderson and this fellow Stain- 
ford always on the lookout. There was 
the country, too—no sooner was it out of 
one than it was into another mess; the 
coal strike would end when people began 
to feel the winter pinch, but something 
else would crop up, some war or disturb- 
ance or other. 

And then there was Fleur—she had fifty 
thousand of her own. Had he been wrong 
to make her so independent? And yet— 
the idea of controlling her through money 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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roehler davenport beds are, 


first of all, fine Jurniture ... 
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thao the most discriminating will applaud 
the artistic charm of the Kroehler Assured 
Quality Davenport Bed suite—illustrated. It 
is, quite obviously, fine furniture. Few would 
guess its dual purpose. 

Yet, in time of need or every night if re- 
quired, one simple, easy motion transforms it 
into a full-size, luxurious bed. Ample room is 
provided for mattress and bedding. 

Your Kroehler dealer.has many more designs. 
You may choose beautiful silk. damask, rich tap- 
eStry, mohair, Chase Velmo, cut pattern and 
jacquard velours, smart linen frieze and mo- 
quette, also leather and Chase Leatherwove at 





rices that are surprisingly moderate. Easy terms 


Sumo Qualities 


All Kroehler Assured yrs frames are of 
selected hardwood, firmly doweled, glued and 
reinforced. Not soft yo merely nailed together. 

A new type of spring steel understruéture, 
created by Kroehler, replaces the old- fashioned 
webbing and is much more serviceable. 

Seats and cushions are comfort-built upon non- 
sagging springs of finest quality. 

Tops of seat springs are permanently tied with 
helical coil springs—a great improvement over 
the old-fashioned twine tying. 





Filling and padding are of high grade moss, 
and new, clean, white felted cotton. 

The folding bed frame of the davenport bed 
is all-Steel, fitted eg “ae or coil springs. 
v 
If you do not ae the ee Kroehler dealer, 
write us. We will send his name and a copy of 

our booklet “Enjoyable Living Rooms.” 


KROEHLER MFG. CO., Chicago, IIl. 
or Stratford, Canada 

FaGiories at: Chicago, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Kankakee, 

Ill.; Bradley, ILL; Dallas, Texas; Binghamton, N.Y.; 


Los Angeles, California; San Francisco, California; 
Cleveland, Ohio. Canadian Fattories: Stratford, Ontario 


KR OZMALES 


This ‘‘Kroebler’’ label 


YOUR HOME SHOULD COME FIRST 





identifies the genuine 
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C Features that strike an ultra-modem note 





Until one sees the new Victory 
Six it is difficult to realize how 
conventional are so many motor 
car designs today. 


How different and smart The 
Victory is! A long, low, clever 
looking car with surprising head- 
room and stretch-room. 


Delightfully easy to handle, too! 
And the swiftest car—with the 
fastest getaway—in its priceclass! 


Do you know the touch of 
smartness that broadcloth lends 
to acar interior? Then imagine 
a daintily figured pattern com- 
bined with tailored door panels! 
.... In fact, the interior of The 
Victory Six has both dignity 
and modishness.... The in- 
strument board, in itself, is an 
invitation to feminine approval. 


Fashionable color schemes... . 


Restfully tilted cushions... . 
Trim, rakish lines! Women prize 
these truly feminine features. 
And appreciate, too, the new, 
ultra-modern type of Victory Six 


 construction—double steel walls 


for double protection... . And 
body and chassis in one piece.... 


You'll exclaim at The Victory 
price after seeing the car. It 
seems quite too good to be true! 


BY DOOD &G<€é 
STANDARD SIX $875 TO $970 AND 


SIX 


SIX $1570 TO $1770 





ALSO THE 
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had always been repulsive to him. What- 
ever she did—she was his only child, one 
might say his only love. If she couldn’t 
keep straight for love of her child and him- 
self, to say nothing of her husband, he 
couldn’t do it for her by threat of cutting 
her off or anything like that. Anyway, 
things were looking better with her, and 
perhaps he had been wrong. 

He got out at the familiar backwater 
off the Poultry, and entered the offices of 
Cuthcott, Kingson and Forsyte. 


LD Gradman was still there, his broad 

bent back just divested of its workaday 
coat. ‘‘Ah, Mr. Soames! I was just going. 
Excuse me while I put on my coat.” 

A frock coat made in the year one, to 
judge by the cut of it! 

“‘T go at half-past five now. There isn’t 
much to do as arule. I like to get a nap 
before supper. It’s a pleasure to see you; 
you're quite a stranger.” 

““Yes,”’ said Soames. ‘‘I don’t come in 
much, but I’ve been thinking. If any- 
thing should happen to either or both of 
us, things would soon be in Queer 
Street, Gradman.” 

“‘Aow! We won’t think 
about tha-at!” 

“But we must; we’re 
neither of us young 
men.” 

“Well, I’m not a 
chicken, but you’re 
noage, Mr. Soames.” 

“Seventy-one.” 

‘‘Dear, dear! It 
seems only the other 
day since I took you 
down to school at Slough. 
I remember what happened 
then better than I do what 
happened yesterday.” 

“So do I, Gradman; and that’s a sign of 
age. Do you remember that young chap 
who came here and told me about Elder- 
son?’”’ 

“‘Aow, yes! Nice young feller. Butter- 
milk or some such name.” 

“Butterfield. Well, I’m going to put 
him under you here, and I want you to get 
him au fait with everything.” 

The old fellow seemed standing very 
still; his face, in its surround of gray beard 
and hair, was quite expressionless. Soames 
hurried on: “It’s just precautionary. Some 
day you’ll be wanting to retire.”’ 


RADMAN lifted his hand with a 
heavy gesture. “‘I’ll die in ’arness, I 
ope,” he said. 

“‘That’s as you like, Gradman. You’ll 
remain as you always have been—in full 
charge; but you’ll have someone to rely 
on if you don’t feel well or want a holiday 
or what not.” 

“Td rather not, Mr. Soames. To havea 
young man about the place ——” 

“A good young fellow, Gradman. And 
for some reason, grateful tome. He won’t 
give you any trouble. We none of us live 
forever, you know.” 

The old chap’s face had puckered 
queerly, his voice grated more than usual: 
“It seems going to meet trouble. I’m 
quite up to the work, Mr. Soames.” 

“Oh, I know how you feel,” said 
Soames. ‘‘I feel much the same myself, 
but time stands still for no man, and we 
must look to the future.” 

A sigh escaped from its grizzled prison. 
“Well, Mr. Soames, if you’ve made up 
your mind we’ll say no more; but I don’t 
like it.” 

“Let me give you a lift to your station.” 

“T’d rather walk, thank you; I like the 
air. I’ll just lock up.” 

Soames perceived that not only drawers 
but feelings required locking up, and went 
out. Faithful old chap! One might go 
round to Polkingford’s and see if one could 
pick up that bit of plate. 

In that emporium, so lined with silver 
and gold that a man wondered whether 
anything had ever been sold there, Soames 
stood considering. Must be something 
that a man could swear by—nothing arty 


ey 














or elegant. He supposed the old chap 
didn’t drink punch—a chapel goer! How 
about those camels in silver gilt, with two 
humps each and candles coming out of 
them? “Joseph Gradman, in gratitude 
from the Forsyte family” engraved be- 
tween the humps? Gradman lived some- 
where near the Zoo. M’m! Camels? No! 
A bowl was better. If he didn’t drink 
punch he could put rose leaves or flowers 
intoit. “I wantabowl,” hesaid, “areally 
good one. Something plain and solid that 
would hold about a gallon.” 

“Mr. Bankwait—come here a minute. 
This gentleman wants an old-fashioned 
bowl.” 

“Yes, sir; I think we have the very 
thing. There isn’t much demand for the 
old-fashioned bowl; but we have a very 
fine secondhand that used to be in the 
Rexborough family.” 

“With arms on?” said Soames. “That 
won’t do. It must be new, or free from 
arms anyway.” 

_ “Ah! Then this will be what you want, 
sir.” 

“My Lord!” said Soames; and raising 
his umbrella he pointed in the opposite 
direction. ‘‘What’s that thing?” 
With a slightly chagrined air 

the shopman brought the 
article from its case. Up- 
on a squat base, with 
a waist above, a silver 

bowl sprang gener- 
ously forth. Soames 
flipped it with his 
finger. 

‘“‘Puresilver,sir; and, 

as you see, very deli- 
cate edging; not too 
bacchanalian in design; 
the best gilt within. I 
should say the very thing 
you want.” 

“It might do. What’s the price?”’ 

The shopman examined a cabalistic 
sign. ‘‘ Thirty-five pounds, sir.” 


UITE enough,” said Soames. He 
didn’t know whether it would please 

old Gradman, but the thing was in good 
taste and would not do the family discredit. 
“‘T’ll have that, then,”’ he said. ‘‘Engrave 
these words on it.”” And he wrote them 
down. ‘Send it to that address, and theac- 
count to me; and don’t be long about it.” 

“Very good, sir. You wouldn’t like 
those goblets? They’re perfect in their 
way.” 

“Nothing more,” said Soames. 

September sun sprinkled him, threading 
his way west along Piccadilly into the 
Green Park. These gentle autumn days 
were very pleasant. He didn’t get hot 
and he didn’t feel cold. And the plane 
trees looked their best, just making up 
their minds to turn; nice trees, shapely. 
And, crossing the grassy spaces, Soames 
felt almost mellow. A rather more rapid 
step behind impinged on his consciousness. 
A voice said, ‘“‘Ah! Forsyte! Bound for 
the meeting at Michael’s? Might we go 
along together?” 


LD Mont, perky and talkative as ever! 
There he went—off at once! 

““What’s your view of all these London 
changes, Forsyte? You remember the peg- 
top trouser and the crinoline—-Leech in 
his prime—old Pam on his horse. Sep- 
tember makes one reminiscent.” 

“It’s all on the surface,” said Soames. 

“On the surface? I sometimes have that 
feeling. But there is a real change. It’s 
the difference between a Trollope novel 
and these modern fellows. There are no 
parishes left. Classes? Yes, but divided 
by man, not by God, as in Trollope’s day.” 

Soames sniffed. The chap was always 
putting things in that sort of way. 

“At the rate we’re going, they’ll soon 
not be divided at all,” he said. 

“I think you’re wrong there, Forsyte. 
I should never be surprised to see the 
horse come back.” 

“‘The horse,” muttered Soames; “‘what’s 
he got to do with it?” 

““What we must look for,”’ said Sir Law- 
rence, ‘‘is the millennium. Then we shall 
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Tangs Summer Dishes 
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goodness! Let imagination wait 


upon appetite as you taste this subtle 
seasoning —enticing but elusive— 


j stimulating but velvet smooth. 


Know the thrill of “something differ- 
ent’”—a new spicy 


sparkle in salads and Try this teuby 4 


novel recipe: 
Fresh Vegetable Sandwiches 


Pare 6 small carrots and 1 
medium-sized cucumber. 
Add 4 stalks of celery, 1 
seeded green pepper, % 
small-sized cabbage. Put all 
the vegetables through the 
fine knife of a food grinder, 
combine well and add % cup- 
ful of Durkee’s Salad Dress- 
ing. Slice two loaves of bread 
and butter thin slices; spread 
with the vegetable mixture 
and form into sandwiches. 
Makes from 50 to 60 sand- 


wiches. 


sandwich spreads—a 
new and keener relish 
with hot or cold meats 
and fish—an appetizing 
toothsomeness in hun- 
dreds of quick, easy 
dishes—a novel dis- 
tinction in the picnic 
luncheon or the most 
formal meal. 


The Difference is 


in the Flavor 


Prepared by the Condiments, Spices and 
makers of the famous Gam sl saa caasnsed Seasonings since 1850 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Dept. J, Elmhurst, L. 1., N. Y. 
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soon be developing individuality again. 
And the millennium’s nearly here.” 

“I don’t in the least follow you,” said 
Soames. 

“‘Education’s free; women have the 
vote; even the workman has or soon will 
have his’ car; the slums are doomed— 
thanks to you, Forsyte; amusement and 
news are in every home; the Liberal 
Party’s up the spout; free trade’s a mov- 
able feast; sport’s cheap and plentiful; 
dogma’s got the knock; so has the gen- 
eral strike; Boy Scouts are increasing 
rapidly; dress is comfortable; and hair is 
short—it’s all millennial.” 

“‘What’s all that got to do with the 
horse?” 

“‘A symbol, my dear Forsyte. It’s im- 
possible to standardize or socialize the 
horse. We’re beginning to react against 
uniformity. A little more millennium and 
we shall soon be cultivating our souls 
and driving tandem again. What I admire 
about the Englishman,” said Sir Lawrence 
suddenly, ‘“‘is his evolutionary character. 
He flows and ebbs, and flows again. For- 
eigners may think him a stick-in-the-mud, 
but he’s got continuity—a great quality, 
Forsyte. What are you going to do with 
your pictures when you take the ferry? 
Leave them to the nation?” 

“Depends on how they treat me. If 
they’re going to clap on any more death 
duties I shall revoke the bequest.” 

“The principle of our ancestors, eh? 
Voluntary service or none. Great fellows, 
our ancestors.” 

“TI don’t know about yours,” said 
Soames; ‘‘mine were just yeomen. I’m 
going down to have a look at them tomor- 
row,” he added defiantly. 

“Good! I hope you'll find them at 
home.’’ 

‘‘We’re late,” said Soames, glancing in 
at the dining-room window, where the 
committee were glancing out: ‘“Half- 
past six! What a funny lot they look!” 

“We always look a funny lot,” said Sir 
Lawrence, following, ‘‘except to ourselves. 
That’s the first principle of existence, For- 


syte.” XXXIII 


LEUR met them in the hall. After 

dropping Jon at Dorking she had ex- 
ceeded the limit homeward, that she might 
appear to have nothing in her thoughts 
but the welfare of the slums. The Squire 
being among his partridges, the bishop was 
in the chair. Fleur went to the sideboard 
and, while Michael was reading the min- 
utes, began pouring out tea. The bishop, 
Sir Godfrey Bedwin, Mr. Montross, her 
father-in-law, and herself drank China tea; 
Sir Timothy, whisky-and-soda; Michael, 
nothing; the Marquess, Hilary, and her 
father, Indian tea; and each maintained 
that the others were destroying their di- 
gestions. Her father, indeed, was always 
telling her that she only drank China tea 
because it was the fashion—she couldn’t 
possibly like it. 

While she apportioned their beverages 
she wondered a little what they would 
think if they knew what, besides tea, was 
going on within her. Tomorrow was Jon’s 
last sitting and she was going over the top! 
All the careful possession of her soul these 
two months since she had danced with him 
at Nettlefold would by this time tomorrow 
be ended. Tomorrow at this hour she 
would claim her own. The knowledge that 
there must be two parties to any contact 
did not trouble her. She had the faith of a 
pretty woman in love. What she willed 
would be accomplished, but none should 
know of it. 


HE sat down by the hearth, with her 

tea and her tablets, while her pulses 
throbbed and her half-closed eyes saw Jon’s 
face turned round to her from the station 
door. Fulfillment! She, like Jacob, had 
served seven years—for the fulfillment of 
her love—seven long, long years! 

And while she sat there listening to the 
edgeless booming of the bishop and Sir 
Godfrey, to the random ejaculations of 
Sir Timothy, to her father’s close and cau- 
tious comments, that something clear, 
precise, unflinching, woven into her nature 


with French blood, silently perfected the 
machinery of the stolen life that should 
begin tomorrow after they had eaten of 
forbidden fruit. A stolen life was a safe 
life if there were no chicken-hearted hesi- 
tation, no squeamishness and no remorse. 
She might have experienced a dozen stolen 
lives already, from the certainty she felt 
about that. She alone would arrange— 
Jon should be spared all. And no one 
should know. 

“Fleur, would you take a note of that?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

And she wrote down on her tablet: 
“‘Ask Michael what I was to take a 
note of.” 

“Mrs. Mont?” 

“Yes, Sir Timothy?” 

“Could you get up one of those what 
d’you call ’ems for us?” 

““Matinées?”’ 

“No, no—jumble sales, don’t they call 
’em?”’ 

“Certainly.” 


HE more she got up for them the more 
impeccable her reputation, the greater 
her freedom, and the more she would de- 
serve, and ironically enjoy, her stolen life. 
“But I think we ought to have a mat- 
inée, Fleur.” Hilary speaking! What 
would he think if he knew! ‘The public 
are so nice, they’ll always pay a guinea to 
go to what most of them would give a 
guinea to be saved from. What do you 
say, bishop?” 

““A matinée—by all means!” 

““Matinées—dreadful things!” 

“‘Not if we got a pleasant play, Mr. For- 
syte—something a little old-fashioned. 
What do you think, Marquess?” 

““My granddaughter Marjorie would 
get one up for you. It would do her good.” 

““H’m. Ifshe gets it up, it won’t be old- 
fashioned.” And Fleur saw her father’s 
face turning toward her as he spoke. If 
he knew how utterly she was beyond all 
that; how trivial to her seemed that 
heartburning of the past. 

“Mr. Montross, have you a theater in 
your pocket?” 

“IT can get you one, Mr. Charwell.” 

“First-rate! Then will you and the 
Marquess and my nephew here take that 
under your wings. Fleur, tell us how your 
Rest House is doing?” 

“Perfectly, Uncle Hilary. 
full. The girls are delightful.” 

“Wild lot, I should think—aren’t they?” 

“Oh, no, Sir Timothy; they’re quite 
model.” 


It’s quite 


F ONLY the old gentleman could see 
over his mustache into the model lady 
who controlled them! 

“Well then, that’s that. If there’s 
nothing more, Mr. Chairman, will you ex- 
cuse me? I’ve got to meet an American 
about ants. We aren’t properly shaking 
up these landlords in my opinion. Good- 
night to you all.” 

Motioning to Michael to stay behind, 
Fleur rose to see Sir Timothy out. “‘ Which 
umbrella is yours, Sir Timothy?” 

‘I don’t know; that looks the best. If 
you get up a jumble sale, Mrs. Mont, I 
wish you’d sell the bishop at it. I can’t 
stand a fellow with a plum in his mouth, 
especially in the chair.” 

Fleur smiled, and the old boy cocked his 
hat at her. They all cocked their hats at 
her, and that was pleasant. But would 
they if they knew! Dusk among the trees 
of the Square Garden, the lights just 
turned up. 

What luck to have such weather—dry 
and warm! She stood in the doorway, 
taking long breaths. By this time to- 
morrow she meant to be a dishonest wife! 
Well, not more than she had always been 
in secret aspiration. 

“I’m glad Kit’s down at The Shelter,” 
she thought. He should never know; no 
one should! There would be no change— 
no change in anything except in her and 
Jon. The life force would break bounds 
in a little secret river which would flow— 
ah, where? Who cared? 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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The clever chef or house- 
wife assures the success 
of a luncheon or dinner 
by prefacing it with hors 
d’oeuvres or appetizers— 


Norwecian 
Kippered 
Herrings 


AND KIPPER SNACKS 


These delicious filets of 
NORWEGIAN Herrings 
are specially processed to 
enhance their natural 
flavor. They delight the 
appetite and, more im- 
portant, contain sub- 
stantial nourishment, a 
food that builds up, and 


supplies energy. 


Convenient, too—ready 
to eat just as they come 
from the tin. 


Trythemtoday. A tempt- 
ing treat! But insist 
upon the genuine NOR- 
WEGIAN brands, and 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR 


“NORWAY” 
ON THE LABEL 
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The new Hotpoint 
SUPER-AUTOMATIC 
Iron with the 
HEAT THROTTLE 


Price $8.80 








Saves ironing time. Uses less 
current. Made and guaranteed 
by the makers of Hotpoint 
SUPER-AUTOMATIC electric 
ranges, SUPER-AUTOMATIC 
percolators and the Hotpoint 
SUPER-AUTOMATIC Iron. 
(You will know the Hotpoint 
SUPER-AUTOMATIC Iron 
by its rich blue handle and 
trimmings.) 
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HIS new Hotpoint is SUPER Automatic 
because you can set the Heat Throttle for 
y ANY ironing temperature. You never have 
e to pull out the plug, yet the current is off a 
good part of the time. The heat is automati- 
is cally maintained as you want it—a low, steady 
a heat for lightest things, a medium 
heat for shirts, etc, and a high heat 
- for heavy, wet damask linens—or any 
d heat between. 
R No waiting for it to heat up or cool down, 





No guessing. You iron away continuously 
without delays. And the Hotpoint SUPER- 
AUTOMATIC is absolutely safe—it can never 
get too hot for ironing. 














EDISON ELECTRIC 
5600 West Taylor Street 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD 


For many years “automatic” irons have been made. 
Ordinary automatic irons are made to keep at high 
heat—and not overheat. They have to maintain a 
high heat to iron the few very heavy, wet pieces. 
However, 90% of total ironing is light and medium, 
and the plug has to be pulled out and inserted, re- 
peatedly, or the current switched on and off to regu- 
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‘The Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC Iron 
: maintains ANY heat you want 


late heat and prevent scorching. But the Hotpoint 
SUPER-AUTOMATIC does more. Itautomatically main- 
tains just the heat you want as long as you want it. 


In addition to being SUPER Automatic, this iron also 
has the practically indestructible patented CALROD 
heating element, the patented Thumb Rest which rests 
your wrist, the exclusive Hinged Plug which 
multiplies the years of trouble-free cord life, 
the convenient Heel Stand which saves lifting, 
and the famous Hot Point. 


Ask your electric company or dealer to show 
you the new Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC 
Iron. Regardless of the iron you now use, 
you will want this one for its greater conve- 
nience, for the time it saves in ironing and for 
its more economical operation. 


ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES AND ELECTRIC RANGES 




















































How Famous 


«Movie 
Stars 


now use a certain type of hosiery 
to accentuate Shapeliness 


¥ 


‘Billie “Dove’s 


ideal is "The Dancing 
Chiffon”... . a sheer 
creation with a specially 
reinforced silken foot. 


for long wear* 


In all the world no woman has to watch 
the selection of her hosiery quite as 
carefully as the movie star. For the 
camera is merciless. It seeks out and 
magnifies the slightest flaw. 


And with the present mode making legs 
so conspicuous, directors and stars alike 
sought a type of hose which would 
actually enhance the shapeliness of 
ankle and leg. 


In ‘The Dancing Chiffon,’’ charming 
Billie Dove has found her ideal.* This 
Allen-A style is pure silk the entire 
length of the hose. Sheer and clear. 
Full-fashioned to hug the ankle and 
cling to the knee, thus giving slender 
gracefulness. 


And inside the silken foot is an invisible 
‘‘inner-foot’’ of extra-fine lisle. This re- 
inforces the heel, sole and toe—where 
most chiffons give first—and is re- 
sponsible for exceptionally long wear. 


You will find this lovely Allen-A cre- 
ation at your dealer’s in all of the newest 
shades. Ask for it by style number— 
3785. If you prefer a chiffon hose with 
a lisle foot ask for style 3780. If your 
dealer does not carry either of these 
styles simply send us his name—a post 
card will do—and we will see that you 


are promptly supplied. *Thesame hosierystylesshown 


in the smart Allen-A Hosiery 
Shop, Fifth Ave. at 38th St. 
—and other New York Stores 
—are now available at 


Allen-A dealers’ everywhere. 
nN Priced from $1.50 to $3 
e a= the pair. 


Hostery 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis. 
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Hosiery 


For men,women 
and children 
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““My dear Mont, honesty was never 
the best policy from a material point of 
view. The sentiment is purely Victorian. 
The Victorians were wonderful fellows for 
squaring circles.” 

“‘T agree, Marquess, I agree; they could 
think what they wanted better than any- 
body. When times are fat you can.” 


HOSE two in the hall behind her— 
dried-up and withered! Fleur turned 
to them with her smile. 

““My dear young lady—the evening air! 
You won’t take cold?” 

The animals went out four by four! 

“Don’t stand there; you’ll get cold!” 
Her father’s voice! The one person whose 
eyes she feared. She must keep her mask 
on now. 

“Well, dad, what have you been doing 
today? Come into the parlor—we’ll have 
dinner quite soon.” 

“How’s your picture? Is this fellow 
taking care not to exaggerate? I think I’d 
better have a look at it.” 

“Not just yet, dear. He’s a very touchy 
gentleman.” 

“They’re all that. I thought of going 
down west tomorrow to see where we 
sprang from. I sup- 
pose you couldn’t 
take a rest and 
come.” 

Fleur heard with- 
out a sign of her re- 
lief. ‘‘How long will 
you be away, dad?” 

“Back on the third 
day. ’Tisn’t two hun- 
dred miles.” 

“I’m afraid it 
would put the gentle- 
man out.” 

“Well, I didn’t think you’d care to. 
There’s no kudos there. But I’ve meant 
to for along time; and the weather’s fine.”’ 

“I’m sure it will be frightfully interest- 
ing, dad,” she replied. ‘‘ You must tell me 
all about it. But what with the portrait 
and my Rest House, I’m very tied, you see, 
just now.” 

“Well, then, I’ll look for you at the 
week-end. Your mother’s gone to some 
friends—they do nothing but play bridge; 
she’ll be away till Monday. I always want 
you, you know,” he added simply. And 
to avoid his eyes she got up. 

“‘T’ll just run up now, dad, and change. 
Those slum-committee meetings always 
make me feel grubby. I don’t know why.” 

“They’re a waste of time,”’ said Soames. 
“‘There’ll always be slums. Still, it’s some- 
thing for you both to do.” 

“Yes, Michael’s quite happy about it.”’ 


“FTAHAT old fool Sir Timothy!” And 

Soames went up to the Fragonard. 
“T’ve hung that Morland. The Marquess 
isanamiableold chap. I suppose you know 
I’m leaving my pictures to the nation. 
You’ve no use for them. You'll have to 
live at that place Lippinghall some day. 
Pictures’d be no good there. Ancestors 
and stag’s horns and horses—that sort of 
thing. M’ff!” 

A secret life and Lippinghall! Long, 
long might that conjunction be deferred! 

“Oh, Bart will live forever, dad.” 

““M’yes. He’s spry enough. Well, you 
run up!” 

While she washed off powder and put it 
on again Fleur thought: ‘Dear dad! 
Thank God! He’ll be far away!” 

Now that her mind was thoroughly 
made up, it was comparatively easy to 
bluff and keep her freshly powdered face 
smiling and serene above the Chelsea 
dinner service. 

“Where are you going to hang that por- 
trait?’’ resumed Soames. 

“Why! It’ll be yours, dad.” 

“Mine? Well of course; but you’ll hang 
it here; Michael’ll want it.” 

That gave her a twinge. Michael—un- 
knowing! 

Well, she would be as good to him af- 
ter, as ever. No old-fashioned squeamish- 
ness! “Thank you, dear. I expect he'll 





like it in the parlor. The scheme is silver 
and gold—my Folly dress.” 

“TI remember it,” said Soames; “a 
thing with bells.” 

“TI think all that part of the picture’s 
very good.” 

“What! Hasn’t he got your face?” 

“‘Perhaps—but I don’t know that I ap- 
prove of it frightfully.”” After this morn- 
ing’s sitting, indeed, she had wondered. 
Something avid had come into the face as 
if the Raphaelite had sensed the hardening 
of resolve within her. 

“If he doesn’t do you justice I shan’t 
take it,’’ said Soames. 

Fleur smiled. The Raphaelite would 
have something to say to that. “Oh, I ex- 
pectit’ll be allright. Oneneverthinks one’s 
own effigies are marvelous, I suppose.”’ 

“Don’t know,” said Soames; ‘never 
was painted.”’ 

“You ought to be, dear.” 

“Waste of time! Has he sent away the 
picture of that young woman?” 


LEUR’S eyes did not flinch. ‘‘Jon For- 

syte’s wife? Oh, yes—long ago.” 

She expected him to say: “Seen any- 
thing of them?” But it did not come. 
And that disturbed her more than if it had. 

“Thad your cousin Val to see me today.”’ 

Fleur’s heart stood 
still. Had they been 
talking? ‘‘His 
name’s been forged.” 

Thank heaven! 

“Some people have 
no moral sense at all,” 
continued Soames. 
Involuntarily her 
white shoulder rose; 
but he wasn’t look- 
ing. “Common hon- 
esty—I don’t know 
where it is.” 

“‘T heard the Marquess say tonight that 
‘Honesty’s the best policy’ was a mere 
Victorianism, dad.”’ 

“Well, he’s ten years my senior, but I 
don’t know where he got that from. Ev- 
erything’s twisted inside out nowadays.” 

“But if it’s the best policy, there never 
was any particular virtue in it, was there?” 

Soames took a sharp look at her smiling 
face. “‘Why not?” 

“Oh! Idon’tknow. These are Lipping- 
hall partridges, dad.”’ 

Soames sniffed. 

“Not hung quite long enough,” he 
said. ‘‘ You ought to be able to swear by 
the leg of a partridge.” 

“Yes, I’ve told cook, but she has her 
own views.” 

“And the bread sauce should have 
a touch more onion in it. Victorianism, 
indeed! I suppose he’d call me a Vic- 
torian.”’ 

“Well, aren’t you, dear? You had forty- 
six years of her.” 

“T’ve had twenty-five without her, and 
hope to have a few more.” 

“Many, many,” said Fleur softly. 

““Can’t expect that.” 

“Oh, yes. But I’m glad you don’t con- 
sider yourself a Victorian; I don’t like 
them. They wore too many clothes.” 

‘Don’t you be too sure of that.”’ 

“Well, tomorrow you'll be among Geor- 
gians anyway.” 

“Yes,” said Soames. ‘“‘There’s a grave- 
yard there, they say. And that reminds 
me—I’ve bought that corner bit in the 
churchyard down at home. It’ll do for me 
as well as any other. Your mother will 
want to go to France to be buried, I ex- 
pect.” 

“Give Mr. Forsyte some _ sherry, 
Coaker.” 





OAMES took a long sniff. “This is 
some of your grandfather’s. He lived 
to be ninety.” 

If she and Jon lived to be ninety— 
would nobody still know? . . . She left 
him at ten o’clock, brushing his nose with 
her lips. 

“‘T’m tired, dad; and you'll have a long 
day tomorrow. Good night, dear!” 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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Nancy McCLELLAND shows you how 
to decorate your dining room with Duco 





“I was particularly impressed with Duco’s 
ease of application, and its variety of uses,” 
says Miss McClelland, the noted decorator. 
And the fact that it dries in a very short time 
is a great advantage in decorating 
your own home.’ 


WE have come a long way from the 
sombre baronial dining halls of 
our ancestors,’’ says Nancy McClelland, 
the well-known interior decorator. “‘And 
while a few of these forbidding interiors 
survive, the modern trend, the new note, is 
bright and cheerful color, tastefully selected. 
‘In the dining room illustrated on this page, 
applied Duco Jade Green to the table, chairs 
and tabouret, and Duco Mandarin Red to the 
cupboard. Beige colored curtains with blue 
and red figures completed the color effect 
adinirably. ’ 











‘““A great many other combinations of colors 
are possible in this room. Your selection of 
curtains and rugs, and the type of woodwork 
and windows already installed, will influence 


the choice of color in any given room. 
“It is only within the last few years 

that such use of color in the home has been 

practicable. With the discovery of Duco, 


DUCO 


© REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





} made only by du Pont 





interior decorators, both amateur and 
professional, now have a new medium 
at their disposal; or shall I say a wide 
range of media, for Duco is obtainable 
not only in a great variety of rare shades, 
but also in a number of rich stains and 
as a Clear, transparent finish. I have al- 
ways found Duco absolutely uniform in 
its results. No longer is it necessary to 
use guesswork, or fear a discrepancy be- 
tween plan and result.”’ 


Miss McClelland’s advice on interior dec- 
oration is sought by fashionable women 
throughout the country. Realizing the 
importance of expert advice on home 
decoration, the makers of Duco have 
asked Miss McClelland and other well- 
known authorities to prepare a book of 
approved color combinations. This book, 
“A Color Scheme for Every Room,”’ is 
filled with illustrations of model rooms, 
with instructions that will enable you 
to achieve, in your own home, the same effec- 
tive results. 

‘*A Color Scheme for Every Room’’ will be sent 
you on receipt of six cents in stamps. It will 
fe open upanew and fascinating study. You 
can decorate your home with the help of 
famous authorities. Send for your copy 
today . . . it will be forwarded promptly. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dept. L. H., Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Will you send me, without placing me under any obligation, the book, 


““A Color Scheme for Every Room’’? I am enclosing six cents in stamps 
to help cover mailing an ing costs. 


Name 
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The ‘Lransforming (Charm of Velvet 


The poise of a hostess and the refine- 
ment of a home usually go hand in 
hand. Good poise needs background. 
Glowing decorative fabrics, animate 
with elusive, ever-changing lights and 
shades,can play anotunimportant part. 


For decorative beauty, at once rich, 
restrained and enduring, the velvets 
known as CA-VEL touch heights till 
now undreamed. This modern de- 
scendant of a fabric, long associated 


with periods of sumptuous decoration, 
brings to the modern home a charm 
that is luxurious, vivacious, transform- 
ing, permanent. As furniture cover- 
ings, curtains or hangings it gleams 
with agentle animated play of colors— 
refreshing as the comfort of CA-VEL 
itself. The silken surface of CA-VEL 
is always smooth and unrumpled. Its 
exquisite colors remain undimmed, 
while the fabric itself shows a remark- 


able resistance to wear. It is easily 


cleaned .. . and its luminous and 


enduring beauty appears in a wide vari- 
ety of charming shades and patterns. 
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COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION, Dept. 2 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Send me your booklet ‘Fascinating Interiors” containing 
pictorial suggestions for making my home attractive with- 
out extravagance. Money order or check for 25c enclosed 
(stamps acceptable). 1 understand that the questionnaire in 
the book, when filled out and returned by me, entitles me 
to free advice by Mr. Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild, and to free 
samples of decorative materials. 


(Write name and address in margin below) 
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(Continued from Page 142) 


Thank God, he would be among the 
Georgians tomorrow! 


XXXIV 


ALTING the car suddenly in the by- 

road between Gage’s farm and the 
Robin Hill coppice, Fleur said, ‘Jon, 
dear, I’ve got a whim. Let’s get out and 
go in there. The potentate’s in Scotland.” 
He did not move, and she added, “I shan’t 
see you again for a long time, now your 
picture’s finished.” 

Jon got out then, and she unlatched the 
footpath gate. They stood a minute with- 
in, listening for sounds of anyone to inter- 
rupt their trespass. The fine September 
afternoon was dying fast. The last sitting 
had been long and it was late; and in the 
coppice of larch and birch the dusk was 
deepening. Fleur slid her hand within his 
arm. 

“Listen! Still, isn’t it? I feel as if we 
were back seven years, Jon. Do you wish 
we were? Babes in the wood once more?” 

Gruffly he answered, “‘No good looking 
back—things happen as they must.” 

“The birds are going to bed. Used there 
to be owls?” 

“Yes; weshall hear one soon, I expect.” 

““How good it smells!” 

“*Trees and the cow houses!” 

“Vanilla and hay, as the poets have it. 
Are they close?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“‘Don’t let’s go farther, then.” 

“‘Here’s the old log,” said Jon. “We 
might sit down and listen for an owl.” 

On the old log seat they sat down, side 
by side. ‘“‘No dew,” said Fleur. ‘‘The 
weather will break soon, I expect. I love 
the scent of drought.” 

“‘T love the smell of rain.” 

““You and I never love the same thing, 
Jon. And yet—we’ve loved each other.”’ 
Against her arm it was as if he shivered. 

“There goes the old clock. It’s awfully 
late, Fleur. Listen! The owl!” 

Startlingly close through the _ thin- 
branched trees the call came. Fleur rose. 
“Let’s see if we can find him.” 

She moved back from the old log. 
“ Aren’t you coming? Just a little wander, 
Jon.” 

Jon got up and went along at her side 
among the larches. 

“Up this way—wasn’t it? How quickly 
it’s got dark. Look! The birches are still 
white. I love birches.’’ She put her hand 
on a pale stem. ‘‘The smoothness, Jon. 
It’s like skin.”’ And, leaning forward, she 
laid her cheek against the trunk. “There! 
Feel my cheek and then the bark. Could 
you tell the difference, except for 
warmth?” 


ON reached his hand up. She turned 

her lips and touched it. ‘‘ Jon—kiss me 
just once.” 

“You know I couldn’t kiss you just 
once, Fleur.” 

“Then kiss me forever, Jon.” 

“No, no! No, no!” 

“Things happen as they must—you 
said so.” 

““Fleur—don’t! I can’t stand it.” 

She laughed—very low. “I don’t want 
you to stand it. I’ve waited seven years 
for this. No! Don’t cover your face! Look 
at me! I take it all on myself. The woman 
tempted you. But, Jon, you were always 
mine. There! That’s better. I can see 
your eyes. Poor Jon! Now, kiss me!” 

In that long kiss her very spirit seemed 
to leave her; she could not even see 
whether his eyes were open, or, like hers, 
closed. And again the owl hooted. 

_ Jon tore his lips away. . He stood there 
in her arms, trembling like a startled horse. 

The moon was shining through the tree 
stems when they sat again side by side on 
the log seat. Jon’s hands were pressed to 
his forehead, and she could not see his 
eyes, 

““No one shall ever know, Jon.” 

He dropped his hands and faced her. 
“I must tell her.” 

“Jon!” 
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“You can’t unless I let you, and I don’t 
let you.” 

“What have we done? Oh, Fleur, what 
have we done?” 

“It was written. When shall I see you 
again, Jon?” 

He started up. ‘Never, unless she 
knows. Never, Fleur—never! I can’t go 
on in secret!” 

As quickly, too, Fleur was on her feet. 
They stood with their hands on each 
other’s arms, in a sort of struggle. Then 
Jon wrenched himself free, and, like one 
demented, rushed back into the coppice. 

She stood trembling, not daring to call. 
Bewildered, she stcod, waiting for him tq 
come back to her, and he did not come. 

Suddenly she moaned, and sank on her 
knees; and again she moaned. He must 
hear and come 
back! He could 





unlighted, ghostly in the spreading moon- 
light. Behind a clump of rhododendrons, 
where as a little boy he had played hide 
and seek or pursued the staghorn beetle 
with his bow and arrow, he sank down as 
if his legs had turned to water, pressing 
his fists against his cheeks, both burning 
hot. 

He had known and he had not known, 
had dreamed and never dreamed of this. 
Overwhelming, sudden, relentless! “It 
was written!” she had said. For her, 
every excuse perhaps; but what excuse 
for him? Among those moonlit rhododen- 
drons he could not find it. Yet the deed 
was done! Whose was he now? 

He stood up and looked at the house 
where he had been born, grown up and 
played, as if asking for an answer. Whit- 
ened and light- 
less, it looked the 





not have left her 
at such a mo- 
ment—he could 
not! 


“TON!” No 
sound. She 
rose from her 


Limited 


By Orca ACHTENHAGEN 


ghost of a house, 
keeping secrets. 
‘And I don’t let 
you tell! When 
shall I see you 
again?’’ That 
meant she 
claimed a secret 


knees, and stood HREE figures hoeing in the lover. Impossi- 
peering into the sun— ble! The one 
brightened dusk. Mother, daughter, little one. thing utterly im- 
The owl hooted; Sunshine to children should be possible. He 


and, startled, she 
saw the moon 
caught among 
the tree tops, like 
a presence 
watching her. A 
shivering sob 
choked in her 
throat, became a 
whimper, like a 
hurt child’s. She 
stood, listening 
fearfully.. No 
rustling; no foot- 
step; no hoot of 
owl—not a 
sound, save the 
distant whir of 
traffic on the 
London road. 
Had he gone to 
the car, or was 
he hiding from 


kind 

to mind 
beat 

day heat. 


still, 
To listen. 


Arumble . 


grace, 


ground, 


And yet this child seemed not 
The glaring light that pulsed and | 
And throbbed in waves of noon- 


Just once she stopped, expectant, 


Far beyond the hill 
ae 

and then at last 
The Limited came hurtling past! 
It took the curve with power and 


Brushed time aside, defied all space. 


Stoop-shouldered, picking at the 


The mother never once looked 


would belong to 
one or to the 
other—not to 
both. Torn in 
| every fiber of his 


to the fixity of 
that. Behind the 
rhododendrons 
stretching along 
the far end of the 
lawn he walked, 
crouching, till he 
came to the wall 
of the grounds, 
the wall he had 
often scrambled 
over as a boy; 
and, pulling him- 
self up, dropped 
into the toproad- 
way. Noonesaw 
him, and he hur- 


her in that cop- round; riedon. Hehad 
pice, all creepy The older girl hacked at the dirt a dumb and 
now with shad- As one who buried thoughts that muddled craving 
ows? hurt; to get back to 

“Jon! Jon!”’. The child whose life had just begun Wansdon, 


No answer! She 
ran toward the 
gate. Therewas 
the car—empty! 
She got into it 
and sat leaning 
forward over the 
driving wheel, 
with a numb fee!- | 


sky. 
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Forgot the searching rays of sun; 
She waved her sunbonnet on high 
Until the smoke-trail blurred the 


Dream splendor of the far away 
Lighted her eyes. 


though what he 
would do when 
he got there he 
could not tell. 
He turned to- 
Perhaps, some | ward Kingston. 
3 LL through 
that two 





ing in her limbs. —-— 


What did it 

mean? Was she beaten in the very hour of 
victory? He could not—no, he could not 
mean to leave her thus? Mechanically she 
turned on the car’s lights. 

A couple on foot, a man on a bicycle, 
passed. And still Fleur sat there, numbed. 
This—fulfillment? The fulfillment she had 
dreamed of? A few moments of hasty and 
delirious passion—and this! And, to her 
chagrin, her consternation, were added hu- 
miliation that, after such a moment, he 
could thus have fled from her; and the 
fear that in winning him she had lost him! 

At last she started the engine and drove 
miserably on, watching the road, hoping 
against hope to come on him. Very slowly 
she drove, and only when she reached the 
Dorking road did she quite abandon hope. 
How she guided the car for the rest of the 
drive she hardly knew. Life seemed sud- 
denly to have gone out. 


XXXV 


ON, when he rushed back into the cop- 
pice, turned to the left and, emerging 
past the pond, ran up through the field 
toward the house, as if it were still his 
own. It stood above its terrace and lawns 





gee hours’ drive in a 
hired car Jon 
thought and thought. Whatever he did 
now, he must be disloyal to one or to the 
other. And with those passionate moments 
still rioting within him, he could get no 
grip on his position; and yet—he must! 

He reached Wansdon at eleven, and dis- 
missing the car in the road, walked up to 
the house. Everyone had gone to bed, 
evidently assuming that he was staying 
the night at June’s for a further sitting. 
There was a light in his and Anne’s bed- 
room; and at sight of it, the full shame of 
what he had done smote him. He could 
not bring himself to attract her attention, 
and he stole round the house, seeking for 
some way of breaking in. 

At last he spied a spare-room window 
open at the top, and fetching a garden lad- 
der climbed it and got in. The burglarious 
act restored some self-possession. He went 
down into the hall, and out of the house, 
replaced the ladder, came in again and 
stole upstairs. But outside their door he 
halted. No light now came from under. 
She must be in bed. And, suddenly, he 
could not face going in. He would feel like 
Judas, kissing her. Taking off his boots, 
he stole downstairs again to the dining 


being, he clung - 






room. Having had nothing but a cup of 
tea since lunch, he got himself some bis- 
cuits and a drink. 

They altered his mood. No man could 
have resisted her kisses in that moonlit 
coppice! No man! Must he, then, hurt 
one or the other so terribly? Why not 
follow Fleur’s wish? Why not secrecy? 
By continuing her lover in secret he would 
not hurt Fleur; by not telling Anne he 
would not hurt Anne. Like a leopard in a 
cage he paced the room. And all that was 
honest in him refused, and all that was 
sage. As if one could remain the husband 
of two women, when one of them knew! 
As if Fleur would stand that long! And 
lies, subterfuge! And—Michael Mont—a 
decent chap! He had done him enough 
harm as it was. No! A clean cut one way 
or the other. 


E STOPPED by the hearth and leaned 

his arms on the stone mantelpiece. 
How still! Only that old clock that had 
belonged to his grandfather, ticking away 
time—time that cured everything, that 
made so little of commotions, ticking men 
and things to their appointed ends. Just 
in front of him on the mantelpiece was a 
photograph of his grandfather, old Jolyon, 
taken in his eighties—the last record of 
that old face, its broad brow, and white 
mustache, its sunken cheeks, deep steady 
eyes, and strong jaw. Jon looked at it 
long! ‘‘Take a course and stick to it!” 
the face, gazing back at him so deeply, 
seemed to say. He went to the bureau and 
sat down to write. 

I am sorry I rushed away tonight, but it 
was better, really. I had to think. I have 
thought. I’m only certain of one thing yet. 
To go on in secret is impossible. I shan’t say 
aword about tonight, of course, until you let 
me. But, Fleur, unless I can tell everything, 
it must end. You wouldn’t wish it otherwise, 
would you? Please answer to the post office, 
Nettlefold. JON. 


He sealed this up, addressed it to her at 
Dorking, and pulling on his boots, again 
stole out and posted it. When he got back 
he felt so tired, that, wrapped in an old 
coat, he fell asleep in an armchair. The 
moonlight played tricks through the half- 
drawn curtains, the old clock ticked, but 
Jon slept, dreamless. 

He woke at daybreak, stole up to the 
bathroom, bathed and shaved noiselessly, 
and went out through a window, so as not 
to leave the front door unfastened. He 
walked up through the gap past the old 
chalk pit, on to the Downs, by the path 
he had taken with Fleur seven years ago. 
Till he had heard from her he did not 
know what to do; and he dreaded Anne’s 
eyes while his mind was still distraught. 

He went toward Chanctonbury Ring. 
There was a heavy dew, and the short turf 
was all spun over with it. All was infin- 
itely beautiful, remote and stilly in the 
level sunlight. The beauty tore at his 
heart. He had come to love the Downs— 
they had a special loveliness, like no other 
part of the world that he had seen. Did 
this mean that he must now leave them, 
leave England again—leave everything, 
and cleave to Fleur? If she claimed him, 
if she decided on declaring their tryst, he 
supposed it did. And Jon walked in con- 
fusion of heart, such as he had not thought 
possible to man. From the Ring he 
branched away, taking care to avoid the 
horses at their early exercise. And this 
first subterfuge brought him face to face 
with immediate decision. What should 
he do till he had heard from Fleur? Her 
answer could not reach Nettlefold till 
the evening, or even next morning. He de- 
cided, painfully, to go back to breakfast, 
and tell them he had missed his train and 
entered in the night burglariously so as 
not to disturb them. 


HAT day with its anxiety and its 

watchfulness of self was one of the most 
wretched he had ever spent. And he could 
not free himself from the feeling that 
Anne was reading his thoughts. It was as 
if each passed the day looking at the other 
unobserved. Almost unbearable! In the 
afternoon he asked for a horse to ride over 
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as it cleans 


with amazing ease 


Just moisten the edge of a handy S.O.S. 
pad—a gentle rub or two—and grease, 
burned-on food, soot, or stains vanish 
like magic. The special cleansing com- 
pound right in the pad loosens the dirt 
while the soft scouring wool gives a lus- 
trous polish. Nothing else like it for clean- 
ing pots, pans, Pyrex, stoves, drainboards, 
faucets, linoleum and woodwork. Can be 
used over and over. No fuss or muss. 
Saves hands—time—energy. Your local 
stores have it in 3-pad and 6-pad pack- 
ages. Or, for a trial, send the coupon. 
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to Green Hill Farm, and said he would be 
back late. He rode on into Nettlefold and 
went to the post office. There was a tele- 
gram: 


Must see you. Will be at Green Hill Farm 
tomorrow at noon. Don’t fail me. vie 


Jon destroyed it and rode homeward. 
Wretchedness and strain for another 
eighteen hours? Was there anything in the 
world worse than indecision? He rode 
slowly so as to have the less time at home, 
dreading the night. He stopped at a way- 
side inn to eat, and again went by way of 
Green Hill Farm to save at least the letter 
of his tale. It was nearly ten and full 
moonlight before he got back. 

“Tt’s a wonderful night,’’ he said when 
he came into the drawing-room. ‘The 
moonlight’s simply marvelous.” It was 
Holly who answered. Anne, sitting by the 
fire, did not even look up. “She knows,” 
thought Jon; ‘“‘she knows something.” 
Very soon after, she said she was sleepy 
and went up. Jon stayed, talking to 
Holly. Val had gone on from town to 
Newmarket and would not be back till 
Friday. They sat one on each side of the 
wood fire. And looking at his sister’s face 
charming and pensive, Jon was tempted. 
She was so wise and sympathetic. It 
would be a relief to tell her everything. 
But Fleur’s command held him back—it 
was not his secret. 

“Well, Jon, is it all right about the 
farm?”’ 

“T’ve got some new figures; I’m going 
into them tonight.” 


“T DO wish it were settled and we knew 

you were going to be near for certain. 
I shall be awfully disappointed if you’re 
not.” 

“Yes; but I must make sure this time.” 

*“Anne’s very set on it. She doesn’t say 
much, but she really is. It’s such a charm- 
ing old place.” 

“T don’t want a better, but it must pay 
its way.” 

“Ts that your real reason, Jon?” 

“Why not?” 

“T thought perhaps you were secretly 
afraid of settling again. But you’re the 
head of the family, Jon—you ought to 
settle.” 

“Head of the family!” 

“Yes, the only son of the only son of the 
eldest son right back to the primeval 
Jolyon.” 

“Nice head!” said Jon bitterly. 

“Yes—a nice head.” And, suddenly 
— Holly bent over and kissed the top 
of it. 

“Bless you! Don’t sit up too late. 
Anne’s rather in the dumps.”’ 

Jon turned out the lamp and stayed 
huddled in his chair before the fire. Head 
of the family! He had done them proud! 
And if —— Ha! That would indeed be 
illustrious. What would the old fellow 
whose photograph he had been looking at 
last night think, if he knew? Ah, what a 
coil! For in his inmost heart he knew that 
Anne was more his mate, more she with 
whom he could 
live and move 


beauty, what stillness! He threw the win- 
dow up and stepped out; like some dark 
fluid spilled on the whitened grass, the 
ragged shadow of one elm tree reached al- 
most to his feet. From their window above 
alight shone. He must go up and face it. 
He had not been alone with her since —— 
If only he knew for certain what he was 
going to do! 

And he realized now that in obeying 
that impulse to rush away from Fleur he 
had been wrong; he ought to have stayed 
and threshed it out there and then. And 
yet, who could have behaved reasonably, 
sanely, feeling as he had felt? He stepped 
back-to the window, and stopped with his 
heart in his mouth. There between fire- 
light and moonlight stood Anne. Slender, 
in a light wrapper drawn close, she was 
gazing toward him. Jon closed the window 
and drew the curtain. 


“CORRY, darling, you’ll catch cold— 

the moonlight got me.”” She moved 
to the far side of the hearth and stood 
looking at him. 

“Jon, I’m going to have a child.” 

“You 

“Yes. I didn’t tell you last month be- 
cause I wanted to be sure.”’ 

“Anne!” 

She was holding up her hand. ‘“ Wait a 
minute.” 

Jon gripped the back of a chair; he 
knew what was coming. 

““Something’s happened between you 
and Fleur.” 

Jon held his breath, staring at her eyes; 
dark, unflinching, startled, they stared 
back at him. 

‘“‘Everything’s happened, hasn’t it?” 

Jon bent his head. 

“Yesterday? Don’t explain, don’t ex- 
cuse yourself or her. Only—what does it 
mean?” 

Without raising his head Jon answered, 
“That depends on you.” 

“On me?” 

“After what you’ve just told me. Oh, 
Anne, why didn’t you tell me sooner?” 

“Yes; I kept it too long.” 

He understood what she meant—she 
had kept it as a weapon of defense. And 
seeming to himself unforgivable, he said, 
‘Forgive me, Anne—forgive me!” 

“Oh! Jon, I just don’t know.” 

“T swear that I will never see her 
again.” 

He raised his eyes now, and saw that 
she had sunk on her knees by the fire, 





. holding a hand out to it, as if cold. He 


dropped on his knees beside her. “I 
think,’’ he said, “‘love is the cruelest thing 
in the world.” 

She had covered her eyes with her hand; 
and it seemed hours that he knelt there, 
waiting for a movement, a sign, a word. 
At last she dropped her hand. 

“All right. It’s over. But—don’t kiss 


me—yet. XXXVI 


IFE revived in Fleur while she went 
about her business in the morning. 
Standing in sunshine before the hollyhocks 
and sunflowers of 
the Rest House 








and have his be- 
ing, than ever 
Fleur could be. 
Madness, mo- 
mentary mad- 
ness, coming on 
him from the 
past—the past, 
and the potency 
of her will to have 
and hold him! 


E GOT up 

and drew 
aside the cur- 
tains. There, be- 
tween two elm 
trees, the moon, 
mysterious and 








garden, she re- 
viewed past and 
future with fever- 
ish vigor. Of 
course Jon was 
upset. She had 
taken him by 
storm. He was 
old-fashioned, 
conscientious; he 
couldn’t take 
things lightly. 
But since already 
he had betrayed 
his conscience, he 
would realize that 
what had hap- 
pened out- 
weighed what 











powerful, shone, 
_and all was mov- 
ing with its light 
up to the crest of 
the Downs. What 


MADAM?”’ 





WAITER: ‘“‘WHAT WILL YOU HAVE, 


SHOPPER: ‘“‘ NOTHING, 
THANKS—I’M JUST LOOKING” 


more could hap- 
pen. It was the 


(Continued on 
Page 148) 
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Aunt Ellen’s Dresden Pudding needs no boiling 
or baking—just a cool place to stiffen. It has 
broken lady fingers in it, and whipped cream, 

eggs, gelatine, fruit. It is beautiful and 

chilly to slice. For the recipe, write A 
“Aunt Ellen,’’ Dept. J, The Griswold y 
Kitchen, Erie, Penna. ae 
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Free 
and ready 
—‘‘The 
__ Aunt Ellen 

Booklet on 
Waterless Cook- 

ing’’ — with fifty 
famous recipes by 
Aunt Ellen. Send for it. 


Cuopsome candied pine- 
apple, raisins and almonds 
in our Griswold Chopper— 
for a Dresden Pudding. Or chop 
white breast of chicken very fine 
for a hot chicken souflé. Each 
small piece will be as fresh and 
plump as if cut with sharp, ice- 
cold scissors. The thopper never 
squeezes the juices out, whether 
cutting large, small or fine. It 
cannot drip or leak. The cut nuts 
and fruits are not pulpy and dry, 
but kept delicate. Naturally, fruit 
puddings have fresher tastes, our 
Aunt Ellen says. She says salads, 
meat loaves too, are finer for this 
squeezeless cutting. We don’t 
know of another chopper that 
chops c/ean like this—or thar re- 
fuses to drip. Do you? You can 
see our Griswold Combination 
Meat and Food Chopper it 4 
hardware, department or house- 
furnishing store. The Griswold 
Mfg. Co., Dept. J, Erie, Penna. 
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Bembere 





‘Che scene, in a smart shop, in any Piineriecn city. (Cime, early summer of 1928 


Customer: (pausing beside a display of color- 
ful fabrics) W hat is this lovely material? 
I've never seen anything exactly like it, 


and so reasonably priced, too. 


Saleswoman: No, I suppose you haven’t for it 


is quite new. It is made of Bemberg. 


Customer: That’s a coincidence. We happened 
to have a famous chemist for our dinner 
guest last night and he told us something 
about the discovery of Bemberg, so | am 


particularly interested to see it in fabrics. 


Saleswoman: You'll be delighted with it when 
it is made up. It drapes and tailors so 


beautifully. 
Customer: Is Bemberg imported? 


Saleswoman: No, Bemberg is made in America 
now, in one of the largest and finest 
equipped plants in the world. It has been 
used successfully in Europe for many 
years in all sorts of knitted and woven 
goods. Some of the loveliest imported 
fabrics are of Bemberg, and now American 
manufacturers are originating many beauti- 


ful things with it. 


Customer: It’s quite impossible to distinguish 
it from natural silk by the feeling or the 


appearance, isn’t it? 


Saleswoman: That's because Bemberg yarns 
are made by a wonderful stretch-spinning 
process that gives Bemberg the evenness, 


the elasticity and the soft, crunchy feeling 
of high-grade silk. 


Customer: It seems like a fairy tale to think that 
the genius of a man can produce anything 


so lovely and durable. 


Saleswoman: The best part of it is that no 
amount of wear will change its beauty. 


All colors can be made tubfast as well 


as sunfast. 


Customer: That's a tremendous help. I've had 
so many silk frocks faded and spoiled by 
the sun shining through the window glass 


of my car when I|’m motoring. 


Saleswoman: You need not worry about 
Bemberg for it is being used in all sorts 


of beach costumes and sports dresses. 


Customer: Does it stand washing? It really 


looks too fine and luxurious to be very 


durable. 


Saleswoman: All our customers say it washes 
perfectly. While it is wonderfully ab- 
sorbent, it won't fall to pieces from per- 
spiration as many fabrics do. It needs no 
special care in the laundry. It may be 
washed in hot water and ironed with a 
hot iron, and it does not pull and lose its 


shape when wet. 


Customer: Help me to select something for a 
dress. The designs and weaves are all so 
intriguing that it’s hard for me to decide 
which one I like best. 


(Che curtain falls on the saleswoman helping the customer to make a selection 
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Pinaud brings you 
A new Frene 
Shampoo 


Used by Jules & Etienne, Emile, Richard, 
Deésfossé — foremost hairdressers of Paris 


, ! ‘HE shampoo used by the great- 
est hairdressing houses of Paris 
has been brought to America! 


All of these famous houses use 
the same shampoo! 


They use it because it produces 
a quicker, richer lather that sweeps 
away instantly the dulling dust and 
oil—makes the hair miraculously 
soft and silky— 


—and more than this—leaves 
the hair with new brightness, new 
liveness, new lights. 

“We never knew before what a 
difference a shampoo could make 
in the brilliance and lustre of the 





hair,” many of them told us. 


It is a famous beauty secret, one 
of the most remarkable formulas 
ever produced by the celebrated 
laboratories of the house of Pinaud. 


And the name of Pinaud has 
meant for 150 years the finest hair 
preparations of France. 


By a unique process of blending 
palm and other beauty-giving oils, 
Pinaud has achieved a shampoo 
that— 


—not only cleanses exquisitely— 


—but brings out a brilliance in 
the hair that astonishes everyone 
who uses it! 


One of the most wonderful things about Pinaud’s Shampoo is that it 
intensifies the lights natural to each color of hair—the high lights of 
lustrous copper in brown hair, ruddy wine tones in red hair, the blue- 
black sheen in very dark hair, transparent honey gleams in blonde 


THIS SHAMPOO CHOSEN FROM ALL OTHERS 


by the beauty experts of Paris has now been 
brought to America. 

Every woman may have in her own hair 
that shining quality, that enchanting soft- 
ness that make you long to stroke it. 


Your druggist and the best department 
stores have this famous French shampoo. 
Order Pinaud’s Shampoo at your dealer’s 
today—only 50c a bottle. 

Pinaud, 220 East 21st Street, New York 
City; and 18 Place Vendéme, Paris. 


FREE! - Generous Sample - SEND TODAY! 


June, 1928 








Check Offer You Wish 


O Please send me FREE sample of 
Pinaud’s Shampoo. 


0 For toc enclosed, please send sam- 


ples of Pinaud’s Shampoo, Eau de Address 


Quinine Tonic, Brilliantine. 
© 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 


Name. 


Pinaud, Inc., Dept. LS1, 220 East 21st Street, New York City 

Please send me the offer I have checked. Also 
let, ‘Wash Your Hair This Way for Beauty.” Contains advice 
of greatest authorities on the proper care of scalp and hair. 


our free book- 
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first step that counted. They had always 
belonged to each other. She felt no re- 
morse; then why should he—when his con- 
fusion was over? 

It was for the best, perhaps, that he had 
run away from her till he could see the in- 
exorability of his position. Her design was 
quite unshaken by the emotions she had 
been through. Jon was hers now; he could 
not betray their secret unless she gave him 
leave. He must and would conform to the 
one course possible—secrecy. Infidelity 
had been achieved; one act or many, 
what did it matter? Ah! But she would 
make up to him for the loss of self-respect 
with her love, and with her wisdom. She 
would make him a success. In spite of that 
American chit, he should succeed with his 
farming, become important to his county, 
to his country, perhaps. She would be cir- 
cumspection itself—for his sake, for her 
own, for Michael’s, Kit’s, her father’s. 


ITH a great bunch of autumn flow- 

ers to which was clinging one bee she 
went back into the house to put them in 
water. On the table in the hall were a 
number of little bags of bitter apple pre- 
pared by her caretaker’s wife against the 
moth, which were all over the house, dere- 
lict for a year. She busied herself with 
stowing them in drawers. The second 
post brought her Jon’s letter. 

She read it, and spots of burning color 
became fixed in her cheeks. He had writ- 
ten this before he slept—it was all part of 
his confusion! But she must see him at 
once—at once! She got out the car, and, 
driving to a village where she was not 
known, sent a telegram to the post office 
at Nettlefold. Dreadful to have to wait 
over the night! But she knew it might be 
evening or even next morning before he 
could call for it. 

Never did time go so slowly. For now 
she was shaken again. Was she overesti- 
mating her power, relying too much on her 
sudden victory in a moment of passion, 
underestimating Jon’s strength after re- 
solve taken? She remembered how in 
those old days she had failed to move him 
from renunciation. And, unable to keep 
still, she went up lonely on to Box Hill and 
wandered among its yew trees and spindle- 
berry bushes till she was tired out and the 
sun was nearly down. With the sinking 
light the loneliness up there repelled her, 
for she was not a real Nature lover, and 
for an anxious heart Nature has little com- 
fort. She was glad to be back, listening to 
the chatter of the supper-eating girls. It 
had no interest for her, but at least it was 
not melancholy like the space and shad- 
ows of the open. 


HE suddenly remembered that she had 

missed her sitting and had sent no 
word. The Raphaelite would gnash his 
teeth; perhaps he had set her Folly dress 
up on a dummy, to paint the sound from 
its silver bells. Bells! Poor Michael! But 
was he to be pitied, who had owned her for 
years while at heart she belonged to an- 
other? She went up to bed early. If only 
she could sleep till it was time to start! 
This force that played with hearts, tore 
them open, left them quivering—made 
them wait and ache, and ache and wait! 
Had the Victorian miss, whom they had 
taken to praising again, ever to go through 
what she had gone through since first she 
saw her fate in front of that grotesque 
Juno—or was it Venus?—in the gallery off 
Cork Street? The disciplined Victorian 
miss? 

Admit—oh, freely—that she, Fleur 
Mont, was undisciplined; still, she hadn’t 
worn her heart upon her sleeve. She hadn’t 
kicked and screamed. Surely she deserved 
a spell of happiness. Not more than a 
spell—she wouldn’t ask for more than that. 
Things wore out, hearts wore out. But to 
have the heart she wanted against her own, 
as last night, and then to lose it straight- 
way! Itcouldnotbe. And so at last she 
slept, and the moon that had watched over 
her victory came by, to look in through 
the curtain chinks and make her dream. 


She woke and lay thinking with the 
preternatural intensity of early morning 
thought. People would blame her if they 
knew; and was there any real possibility 
that they would not come to know? Sup- 
pose Jon remained immovably opposed to 
secrecy. What then? Was she prepared 
to give up all and follow him? It would 
mean more than in the ordinary case. It 
would mean isolation. For always, in the 
background, was the old barrier of the 
family feud; her father and his mother, 
and their abhorrence of union between 
her and Jon. 

And all the worldly sense in Fleur 
brought to the edge of hard reality, 
shivered and recoiled. Money! It was 
not that they would lack money. But 
position, approval, appreciation, where in 
the world could they ever regain all that? 
And Kit? He would be lost to her. The 
Monts would claim him. She sat up in 
bed, seeing with utter clearness in the 
dark a truth she had never before seen 
naked—that the condition of conquest is 
sacrifice. Then she revolted. No! Jon 
would be reasonable. In secret they 
would, they must be happy, or if not 
happy, at least not starved. She would 
have to share him, he to share her; but 
they would each know that the other only 
pretended to belong elsewhere. 


UT would it be pretense with him? 
Was he at heart all hers? Washe not 
at least as much his wife’s? Horribly clear 
she could see that girl’s face, its dark eager 
eyes, with the something strange and so 
attractive in their setting. No! She 
would not think of her. It only weakened 
her power to win Jon over. A bird 
cheeped, and daylight crept in. She lay 
back, resigned again to the dull ache of 
waiting. She rose unrested. A fine morn- 
ing, dry as ever—save for the dew on the 
grass. At ten she would start. It would 
be easier to wait in motion even if she had 
to drive dead slow. 

She gave her morning orders, got out 
the car and left. She drove by the clock 
so as to arrive at noon. The leaves were 
turning already; it would be an early fall. 
Had she put on the right frock? Would he 
like this soft russet, the color of gone-off 
apples? The red was prettier; but red 
caught the eye. And the eye must not be 
caught today. She drove the last mile at 
a foot’s pace, and drew up in the wooded 
lane just where the garden of Green Hill 
Farm ended in orchard and the fields 
began. Very earnestly she scrutinized her 
face in the small mirror of her vanity bag. 
Where had she read that one always looked 
one’s worst in a mirror? If so it was a 
mercy. She remembered that Jon had 
once said he hated the look of lip salve; 
and, not touching her lips, she put away 
the mirror and got out. 

She walked slowly toward the entrance 
gate. From there a lane divided the house 
from the straw yards and farm buildings 
sloping up behind it. In the fine autumn 
sunlight they ranged imposing, dry and 
deserted—no stock, not even a pig or a 
hen. Even Fleur’s unlearned mind 
realized the stiff job before anyone who 
took this farm. Had she not often heard 
Michael say that farming was more of a 
man’s job than any other in the England 
of today! She would let him take it; then 
that wretched conscience of his would be 
at rest on one score at least. 


HE passed the gate and stood before 
the old house, gabled and red with Vir- 

ginia creeper. Twelve had struck down in 
the village as she passed through. Surely 
he had not failed her! Five minutes she 
waited that seemed like five hours. Then 
with her heart beating fast, she went up 
and rang the bell. It sounded far away in 
the empty house. Footsteps—a woman’s. 
“Yes, ma’am?”’ 

“I was to meet Mr. Forsyte here at 
noon about the farm.” 

“Oh! Yes, ma’am; Mr. Forsyte came 
early. He was very sorry he had to go 
away. He left this note for you.” 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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A new sense of security comes with the use of Frigidaire, the electric refrigerator. It is the 
trusted safeguard of baby’s health. For Frigidaire eliminates all doubt as to the preservation of 
food. Milk and cream stay sweet for days. Meats and vegetables keep fresh and wholesome. 
Pure ice cubes, desserts and salads are frozen as you wish. Visit the nearest Frigidaire display 


room. Get the facts about low prices and convenient terms. Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 
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Deep in a 


Woman's heart 


lies the instinct for 
personal daintiness 


HAT woman, really thoughtful of her 
attractiveness, would kizowingly commit 
that social error—perspiration odor? 


But so often we do not know—in fact, cannot 
know. One becomes only too easily accustomed 
to the odor that surrounds one’s own body. The 
odor seems not to exist. But other people do notice 
what we ourselves cannot, just as we notice this 
subtle unpleasantness on others. 


“Mum” is the word! 


Fortunately, there is a way to end all possibility 
of offending. For over 30 years now, millions of 
women have put their confidence in “Mum,” the 
true deodorant cream that definitely prevents all 
body odor. 4nd “Mum” is as safe as it is effective. 


? 


A fingertip of ““Mum” applied to the under- 
arm (where perspiration deposits most of its odor- 
ous waste matter) is sufficient to neutralize all 
odor throughout the whole day and evening. No 
matter how much you perspire, you are assured 
in advance of complete bodily daintiness. 


Another important use 


To careful women, the use of “‘Mum” with the 
sanitary pad is an obvious precaution. Doctors and 
trained nurses recommend “‘Mum,” both for its 
entire safety and effectiveness. 


Assure yourself of complete personal daintiness. 
Get “Mum” at your store—35c and 6oc. Or 
send the Special Offer Coupon. 


Mum 
Y prevents all 
body odors 


Cc 


~ Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Enclosed is——for offer checked. 0 Special Offer—35c “Mum”, 
for personal daintiness, and 25c “ Amoray” Talc, perfumed with a rare 
and exotic fragrance—60c worth for 45c postpaid. © toc for intro- 
ductory size of “Mum” postpaid. 
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“ALONE AT LAST” 


June, 1928 


Painted for “Mum” by McClelland Barclay 
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*‘He’s not coming back?” 

‘*“No, ma’am, he was very sorry, but he 
couldn’t come back today.” 

“Thank you.” 

Fleur went back to the gate. She stood 
there, turning the note over and over. 
Suddenly she broke the seal and read: 


Last night Anne told me of her own ac- 
cord that she knew what had happened. 
She told me, too, that she is to have a child. 
I have promised her not to see you again. 
Forgive me and forget me, as I must forget 
you. JON. 


LOWLY, as if not knowing, she tore the 

sheet of paper and the envelope intotiny 
fragments and buried them in the hedge; 
then she walked slowly, as if not seeing, to 
her car, and got in. She sat there stonily, 
alongside the orchard with the sunlight 
on her neck and scent from wind-fallen 
rotting apples in her nostrils. For four 
months, since in the canteen she saw Jon’s 
tired smile, he had been one long thought 
in her mind. And this was the end! Oh! 
Let her get away—away from here! 

She started the car, and once out of the 
lane, drove at a great pace. If she broke 
her neck all the better! But Providence, 
which attends the drunk and desperate, 
was about her spying out her ways; and 
she did not break her neck. For more than 
two hours she drove, hardly knowing 
where. At three in the afternoon she had 
her first sane impulse—a craving to smoke, 
a longing for tea. 

She got some at an inn, and turned 
her car toward Dorking. Driving more 
slowly now, she got. there between four 
and five. She had been at the wheel for 
nearly six hours. And the first thing she 
saw outside the Rest House was her 
father’s car. He! What had he come for? 
Why did people pester her? On the point 
of starting the engine again she saw him 
come out of the front door and stand look- 
ing up and down the road. Something 
groping in that look of his touched her, 
and, leaving the car, she walked toward 


him. XXXVII 


N THE morning after the meeting 

of the slum-conversion committee 
Soames had started early. It was his in- 
tention to spend the night somewhere 
“down there,” look at his roots the follow- 
ing morning, and motor part of the way 
home. ° On the day after he would return 
to town and see if he couldn’t carry Fleur 
back with him to Mapledurham for a long 
week-end. He reached a seaside hostel 
ten miles from his origin about six o’clock, 
ate a damp dinner, smoked his own cigar, 
and went to a bed in which for insurance’s 
sake he placed a camel’s-hair shawl. 

He had thought things out, and was 
provided with an ordinance map on an 
inordinate scale. He meant to begin his 
investigation by seeing the church. For 
he had little to go by except a memory 
that his father James had once been down, 
and had returned speaking of a church by 
the sea, and supposing that there might 
be parish entries and that, but it was a long 
time back and he didn’t know. 

After an early breakfast he directed 
Riggs toward the church. As James had 
said, it was close to the sea, and it was 
open. Soames went in. A little old gray 
church with funny pews and a damp smell. 
There wouldn’t be any tablets to his name, 
he supposed. There were not, and he 
went out again, to wander among the 
gravestones, overcome by a sense of unre- 
ality—everything underground and each 
gravestone, older than the last century, 
undecipherable. 

Looking down in disapproval at a flat 
stone he saw on the worn and lichened sur- 
face a capital F. He stood for a minute, 
scrutinizing, then went down on his knees 
with a sort of thrill. Two names—the first 
had an undoubted capital J, a y, and an 
n; the second name began with that cap- 
ital F, and had what looked like an s in 
the middle, and the remains of a tall letter 
last but one. The date? By George—the 
date was legible! 1777. 


Scraping gingerly at the first name he 
disinterred an o. Four letters out of the 
six in Jolyon; three letters out of Forsyte. 
There could hardly be a doubt that he had 
stumbled over his great-great-grandfather. 
Supposing the old chap had lived to the 
ordinary age of a Forsyte, this took him 
back to near the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century! His eyes gimleted the 
stone with a hard gray glance as though to 
pierce to the bones beneath—clean as a 
whistle long since, no doubt. 

Then he rose from his knees and dusted 
them. He hada date now. And, singularly 
fortified, he emerged from the graveyard 
and cast a suspicious look at Riggs. Had 
he been seen on his knees? But the fellow 
was seated as usual, with his back to 
everything, smoking his eternal cigarette. 
Soames got into the car. ‘I want the vic- 
arage now, or whatever it is.” 

“YS, Sir. 

The vicarage was smothered in creeper. 
Probably the vicar would be too. He rang 
a rusty bell and waited. The door was 
opened by a red-cheeked girl. It was all 
very rustic. 

“I want the vicar,’’ said Soames. ‘Is 
he in?” 

“Yes, sir. What name?” 


UT at this moment a thin man ina thin 
suit and a thin beard came out from 
a doorway saying: 

“Am I wanted, Mary?” 

““Yes,”’ said Soames; ‘“‘here’s my card.” 

There ought—he felt—to be a way of 
inquiring about one’s origin that would 
be distinguished; but not finding it he 
added simply, ‘‘My family came from 
hereabouts some generations back; I just 
wanted to have a look at the place, and 
ask you a question or two.” 

“Forsyte?” said the vicar, gazing at the 
card; “‘I don’t know the name, but I dare 
say we shall find something.” 

His clothes were extremely well worn, 
and Soames had the impression that his 
eyes would have been glad if they could. 
*‘Smells a fee,’”’ he thought, “poor devil!”’ 

“Will you come in?” said the vicar. 
*‘T’ve got some records and an old tithe 
map. We might have a look at them. The 
registers go back to 1580. I could make a 
search for you.” 

“T got a date in the graveyard—1777; 
the stones are very much let down.” 

“Yes,” said the vicar, who was groping 
in a cupboard; “‘one’s difficulty is the sea 
air. Here’s the map I spoke of”; and, 
unrolling a large and dingy map, he laid 
it on the table, weighting down the cor- 
ners with a tin of tobacco, an inkstand, a 
book of sermons and a dog whip. The 
last was not heavy enough, and the map 
curled away from Soames. 


““COMETIMES,” said the vicar, restor- 
ing the corner and looking round for 

something to secure it, “‘we get very useful 

information from these old maps.” 

“‘T’ll keep it down,” said Soames, bend- 
ing over the map. ‘“‘I suppose you get a 
lot of Americans, fishing for ancestors?” 

“Not a lot,” said the vicar, with a side- 
way glance that Soames did not quite like, 
“‘T can remember two. Ah! here,” and his 
finger came down onthemap. “I thought 
I remembered the name—it’s unusual. 
Look! This field close to the sea is marked 
‘Great Forsyte’!” 

Again Soames felt a thrill. ‘What size 
is that field?” 

““Twenty-four acres. There was the ruin 
of an old house, I remember, just there; 
they took the stones away in the war to 
make our shooting range. ‘Great For- 
syte’—isn’t that interesting?” 

“More interesting to me,” said Soames, 
“if they’d left the stones.” 

“The spot is still marked with an old 
cross—the cattle use it for arubbing stone. 
It’s close to the hedge on the right-hand 
side of the coomb.”’ 

“Could I get to it with the car?” 

“Oh, yes; by going round the head of 
the coomb. Would you like me to come?”’ 

“No, thanks,” said Soames. The idea 
of being overlooked while inspecting his 
roots was unpleasant to him. “But if 


you’d kindly make a search in the register 
while I’m gone, I could call back after 
lunch and see the result. My great-grand- 
father, Jolyon Forsyte, died at Studmouth. 
The stone I found was‘ Jolyon Forsyte 
buried in 1777; he’d be my great-great- 
grandfather, no doubt. I dare say you 
could pick up his birth, and perhaps his 
father’s—I fancy they were a long-lived 
lot. The name Jolyon seems to have been 
a weakness with them.” 

“TI could make a search at once. It 
would take some hours. What would you 
think reasonable?’”’ 

“Five guineas?’’ hazarded Soames. 

“Oh! That would be generous. I’ll 
make a very thorough search. Now let 
me come and tell you how to get to it.” 
With a slight pang Soames followed him— 
a gentleman in trousers shiny behind. 


“‘\7OU go up this road to the fork, take 
the left-hand branch past the post 

office, and right on round the head of the 
coomb, always bearing to the left, till you 
pass a farm called Uphays. Then on till 
the lane begins to drop; there’s a gate on 
the right and if you go through it you'll 
find yourself at the top of that field with 
the sea before you. I’m so pleased to have 
found something. Won’t you have a little 
lunch with us when you come back?”’ 

“Thank you,” said Soames, “‘ very good 
of you, but I’ve got my lunch with me,” 
and was instantly ashamed of his thought: 
“Does he think I’m going to make off 
without paying?” Raising his hat slightly 
he got into the car, with his umbrella in 
his hand, so as to poke Riggs in the back 
when the fellow took his wrong turnings. 

He sat, contented, using the umbrella 
gingerly now and then. So! To get bap- 
tized and buried they used to cross the 
coomb. ‘Twenty-four acres was quite a 
field! Great Forsyte; there must have 
been Little Forsytes, too, no doubt. The 
farm the vicar had spoken of appeared to 
be a rambling place of old buildings, pigs 
and poultry. “Keep on,” he said to 
Riggs, “until the lane drops, and go slow. 
I want a gate on the right.” 

The fellow was rushing along as usual, 
and the lane already dropping downhill. 

“Hold hard. There it is!” The car 
came to a standstill at a rather awkward 
bend. 

“You’ve overshot it,” said Soames, and 
got out. “Wait here. I may be some 
time.” 


AKING off his overcoat and carrying 

it on his arm, he went back to the gate, 
and passed through into a field of grass. 
He walked downward to the hedge on the 
left, followed it round, and presently came 
in view of the sea, bright, peaceful, hazy, 
with a trail of smoke in the distance. The 
air beat in sou’westerly, fresh air, strong 
with salt. Ancestral! Soames took some 
deep breaths, savoring it, as one might an 
old wine. Its freshness went a little to his 
head, so impregnated with ozone or iodine 
or whatever it was nowadays. 

And then, below him, perhaps a hundred 
yards away, abovea hollow near the hedge, 
he saw the stone, and again felt that thrill. 
He looked back. Yes! He was out of 
sight of the lane and had his feelings to 
himself. And going up to the stone he 
gazed down at the hollow between him 
and the hedge. Below it the field sloped to 
the beach, and what looked like the ghost 
of a lane ran up toward the hollow from 
the coomb. In that hollow then the 
house had been; and there they’d lived, 
the old Forsytes, for generations. He went 
up and examined the stone, upright, with 
another bit across the top—lintel of a barn 
perhaps. Nothing on it. Descending into 
the hollow, he poked about with his um- 
brella. During the war, the parson had 
said, they had removed the ruins. Only 
twelve years ago, but not a sign. Grassed 
over utterly. 

And, sitting on his overcoat with his 
back against the stone, Soames pondered. 
Had his forbears themselves built the 
house there in this lonely place—been the 
first to seat themselves on this bit of wind- 
swept soil? And something moved in him, 
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We Guarantee 
Your Dog Will Eat i 


Serseant’s | 
Dog Food 


It is not only natural that the makers of 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines should make a 
Dog Food, but it is equally natural that they 
should make the best dog food on the mar- 
ket. For more than fifty years the Polk 
Miller Products Corporation has been seri- 
ously studying dogs and their diseases. We 
have learned that a large part of dog ail- 
ments is caused by improper feeding. Long 
experience has taught us what dogs should 


be fed. F 
hai A Complete Ration 


Sergeant’s Dog Food contains clean, freshly 
cooked beef and whole wheat flour, together 
with other ingredients mixed in just the right 
proportions. A dog can live and thrive on 
Sergeant’s Dog Food and water. 


Keep Your Dog in “Show Form” 


Sergeant’s Dog Food produces bone and 
muscle. It makes for lots of pep and vitality. 
Your dog’s teeth will last longer. His diges- 
tion will be better. He will have a glossier, 
healthier coat. Ideal for puppies after 
weaning. 


To Kennel Owners 


and those who own more than one dog and 
who find feeding a problem, we can supply 
Sergeant’s Dog Food in bulk. Write us for 
prices on fifty, one hundred, five hundred, a 
thousand or two thousand pounds. 


Famous Dog Book Free 


We urge you to write for a free copy of Polk 
Miller’s famous Dog Book. It contains the 
accumulated experience of fifty years. In 
clear, non-technical language it tells the 
symptoms of dog diseases and 
the best treatment for each. 
There are useful articles on 
feeding, breeding and rearing 
dogs. This book has been the 
guide for millions of dog lov- 
ers. It has saved the lives of 
untold thousands of valuable 
animals. It is free. 





Sergeant’s Dog Medicines, standard for over } 
fifty years, are on sale at dealers’ everywhere. th 
If you cannot obtain them, write direct. Ad- Abe 
dress Polk Miller Products Corp., 1866 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


| 
Write for a Free Sample of } 
Sergeant’s Dog Food 
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\ Inthe two shapes baby spe- 
cialists approve—narrow- 
neck and wide-mouth— 
8 oz. size only. 





No worry with 
PYREX 


T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


nursing bottles 


PYREX Nursing Bottles are unique in 
their resistance to sudden changes from 
extreme cold to boiling heat. 


They are safe, too, when taken out of 
boiling water and held hot under the 
cold water tap. They can be thoroughly 
sterilized without fear of breaking. 

PYREX Nursing Bottles have other 
advantages. They are six-sided, so that 
they do not easily slip nor roll. Flat- 
bottomed to stand firmly. Smooth inside 
to clean easily. Ounces and half-ounces 
plainly marked. 

Order PYREX Nursing Bottles from 
your druggist today. Made by the mak- 
ers of PYREX Ovenware, Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y. 


Boiling water cannot break them! 


New! 


THESE = 
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Every woman who sews will wel- 
come Remington Shears. For here, 
at last, are shears made on the 
hollow ground principle—like a 
fine razor. That means Remington 
Shears come to you with the keen- 
est cutting edge the steel will take. 
And they keep that edge indefi- 
nitely. Thus, with these shears you 
can always cut clean and straight 
through any material, heavy or 
light. No gnawing or haggling goods 
as with ordinary shears. 

These shears come in the popular patterns 
and sizes. Get a pair and prove their su- 
priory on your own work. You'll be de- 
ighted. Price $1.50 to $3.15. “Sold wherever 
good cutlery is sold. If your dealer hasn’t 
them in stock, send us his name and $1.80 
for the 7%- inch straight pattern. Shears 
wa be forwarded to you promptly, post- 
pai 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
Established 1816 
New York City 


Remington, 


© 1928 R. A. Co. 


25 Broadway 
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as if the salty independence of that lonely 
spot were still in his bones. Old Jolyon 
and his own father and his uncles—no 
wonder they’d been independent, with this 
air and loneliness in their blood; and 
crabbed with the pickling of it—unable to 
give up, to let go, to die. 

A long time he sat there, nostalgically 
bemused, strangely unwilling to move. 
Never had he breathed anything quite like 
that air; or so, at least, it seemed to him. 
It had been the Old England, when they 
lived down there—the England of pack 
horses and very little smoke, of peat and 
wood fires, and wives who never left you, 
because they couldn’t, probably. 

A static England, that dug and wove, 
where your parish was your world, and 
you were a churchwarden if you didn’t 
take care. His own grandfather—begot- 
ten and born one hundred and fifty-six 
years ago, in the best bed, not two dozen 
paces from where he was sitting. What a 
change since then! For the better? Who 
could say? But here was this grass, and 
rock and sea, and the air and the gulls, 
and the old church over there beyond the 
coomb, precisely as they had been, only 
more so. 


F THIS field were in the market he 

wouldn’t mind buying it as a curiosity. 
Only if he did nobody would come and sit 
here! They’d want to play golf over it or 
something. And uneasy at having verged 
on the sentimental, Soames put his hand 
down and felt the grass. But it wasn’t 
damp, and he couldn’t conscientiously 
feel that he was catching rheumatism; 
and still he sat there, with the sunlight 
warming his cheeks, and his eyes fixed on 
the sea. The ships went up and down, 
far out—steamers; no smugglers nowa- 
days, and you paid the deuce of a price for 
brandy. 

In the old time here, without news- 
papers, with nothing from the outer world, 
you’d grow. up without any sense of the 
State or that sort of thing. There’d be the 
church and your Bible, he supposed, and 
the market some miles away, and you’d 
work and eat and sleep and breathe the 
air and drink your cider and embrace your 
wife and watch your children, from June 
to June; and a good thing too! What 
more did you do now that brought you 
any satisfaction? ‘‘Change. It’sallonthe 
surface,”’ thought Soames; “‘the roots are 
the same. You can’t get beyond ’em—try 
as you will.” 

Progress, civilization, what were they 
for? Unless—unless, indeed, to foster 
hobbies; collecting pictures, or what not? 
He didn’t see how the old chaps down here 
could have had hobbies—except for bees, 
perhaps. Hobbies? Just for that—just to 
give people a chance to have hobbies? 
He’d had a lot of amusement out of his 
own, and but for progress would never 
have had it. 

No! He’d have been down here still, 
perhaps, shearing his sheep or following a 
plow, and his daughter would be a girl 
with sturdy ankles and one new hat. Per- 
haps it was just as well that you couldn’t 
stop the clock. Ah! And it was time he 
was getting back to the lane before that 
chap came to look for him. And getting 
up, Soames descended once more into the 
hollow. 


HIS time, close to the hedge, an object 

caught his eye; a very old boot—a boot 
so old that you could hardly swear by it. 
His lips became contorted in a faint smile. 
He seemed to hear his dead cousin George 
with his wry Forsytean humor cackling, 
“The ancestral boot! What ho, my wild 
ones! Let the portcullis fall!” Yes! 
They would laugh at him in the family if 
they knew he’d been looking at their roots. 
He wouldn’t say anything about it. And 
suddenly he went up to the boot, and 
hooking the point of his umbrella under 
what was left of the toe cap, flung it 
pettishly over the hedge. It defiled the 
loneliness—the feeling he had known, 
drinking—in that air. And very slowly he 
went back up the lane, so as not to get hot 
and have to sit all damp in the car. 


But at the gate he stood, transfixed. 
What was all this? Two large hairy horses 
were attached tandem to the back of his 
car with ropes, and beside them were three 
men, one of whom was Riggs, and two dogs, 
one of whom was lame. Soames perceived 
at once that it was all “that fellow!” 

In trying to back up the hill which he 
ought never to have gone down, he had 
jammed the car so that it couldn’t move. 
He was always doing something. At this 
moment, however, the fellow mounted the 
car and moved the wheel, while one of the 
men cracked a whip. “ Haup! ” The hairy 
horses moved. Something in that slow, 
strong movement affected Soames. Prog- 
ress! They had been obliged to fetch 
horses to drag “‘progress”’ up the hill! 


HE car passed on to the level ground 
and the horses were detached. Soames 
went up to theman whohadsaid ‘“‘Haup!”’ 

“Do you own this field?” 

“T farm it.” 

‘“What do you call it?” 

“Call it? The big field.” 

“Tt’s marked Great Forsyte on the 
tithe map. D’you know that name?” 

“‘Farsyt? There’s none of the name 
now. My grandmother was called Farsyt.”’ 

“Was she?” said Soames, and again 
felt the thrill: ‘And what’s your name, 
if I may ask?” 

“Beer.” 

Soames looked at him rather long, and 
took out his note case. “‘ You must allow 
me,”’ he said, “for your horses’ and your 
trouble.” And he offered a pound note. 
The farmer shook his head. 

“That’s naught,”’ he said; “‘you’re wel- 
come. We’re always haulin’ cars off this 

it gg 

“T really can’t take something for noth- 
ing,’ said Soames. “‘ You’ll oblige me!”’ 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I thank 
yeou,” and he took the note. ‘‘Haup!”’ 

The released horses moved forward and 
the men and dogs followed after them. 
Soames got into the car, and, opening his 
packet of sandwiches, began to eat. 

“Drive back to the vicarage—slowly.”’ 
And while he ate he wondered why he had 
felt a thrill on discovering that some of his 
own blood ranin a hard-bitten looking chap 
called Beer—if, indeed, that was his name. 

It was two o’clock when he reached the 
vicarage, and the vicar came to him with 
his mouth full. 

“TI find a great many entries, Mr. For- 
syte; the name goes back to the beginning 
of the register. I shali have to take my 
time to give you the complete list. That 
Jolyon seems to have been born in 1710, 
son of Jolyon and Mary; he didn’t pay 
his tithes in 1757. There was another 
Jolyon born in 1680, evidently the father — 
he was churchwarden from 1715 on. He 
married a Bere.” 


OAMES gazed at him, and took out his 

note case. “‘How do you spell it?” 

“B-e-r-e.” 

“Oh! The farmer up there said that 
was his name too. I thought he was gam- 
moning me. It seems his grandmother 
was called Forsyte, and she was the last of 
them here. Perhaps you could send me 
the Bere entries, too, for an inclusive seven 
guineas?” 

“Oh! Six will be ample.” 

“No. We'll make it seven. You’ve got 
my card. Isawthestone. A healthy spot, 
right away from everything.” He laid the 
seven guineas on the table, and again had 
an impression, as of glad eyes. “I must 
begetting back toLondon now. Good-by.”’ 

“‘Good-by, Mr. Forsyte. Anything I 
can find out I shall make a point of send- 
ing you.” 

Soames shook his hand and went out to 
the car with the feeling that his roots 
would be conscientiously pulled up. After 
all, it was something to be dealing with a 
parson. ‘‘Go on,” he said to Riggs; ‘“‘we’ll 
get the best part of the way home.” 

And lying back in the car, thoroughly 
tired, he mused. Great Forsyte! Well! 
He was glad he had come down. 


(To be Concluded) 
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A CLEAN toilet is im- 
perative. Sani-Flush 
removes all stains, 
marks and incrusta- 
tions. It reaches down 
into the hidden, un- 
healthful trap and 
= cleans that. It ban- 
tala foul odors. And all so easily. 
Sani-Flush cleans the toilet bowl 
easily—leaves it glistening. Just 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl, 
following directions on the can. 
Then flush. The job is finished. 
You will want to use Sani-Flush 
year ’round. It is harmless to 
plumbing. Always keep it handy. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store, 25c. Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue HycGienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo. . 








- areal water softener. 
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Shampooing th 


is way 


gives hair Unusual Beauty 





It is simply a matter of shampooing. 
Ordinary, old-time methods, how- 


Pe i cost hair is now easily obtained. 





In a few minutes’ time, your hair is soft, silky and radiant 
with life, gloss and lustre. Try it!—see how lovely, how 


beautiful your hair will look. 


to set a certain day each week fora Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 








ever, will not do. To bring out the REAL 
BEAUTY, the hair must be shampooed properly. 


Proper shampooing makes it soft and silky. It brings 
out all the real life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 


When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 


While your hairmusthave frequentand regular wash- 
ing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of free alkali which is common in.ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. 


MULS IT FI £2 


CoecoaNA OF 


If you want to see how really beautiful you can 
make your hair look, just follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. 

Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls makes an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather, which cleanses thoroughly and 
rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt 
and dandruff. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair even be- 

fore it is dry, for it will be delightfully soft and silky. 
Even while wet it will feel loose, fluffy and light to the 
touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 


If you want beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 


me be > 


hair fine and silky, bright, glossy, fresh-look- 
ing and easy to manage—and make it fairly 
sparkle with new life, gloss and lustre. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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clock 


HERE’S no surer relief from 
that rather weary 4 o’clock- 
in-the-afternoon feeling than a 


glass of Welch’s Grape Juice. 


Its natural fruit sugar turns 
right into energy for you., You 
feel refreshed and brighter. 


And Welch’s does you good in 


many other ways. 


Because it is pure fruit juice, 
Welch’s is rich in mineral salts, 
laxative properties, vitamins and 
the anti-acid elements our bodies 
need. It adds all these health- 
building elements to your diet. 


And at breakfast 


Many families serve Welch’s Grape 
Juice for breakfast—for the fruit juice 
course. They like this juice of fresh 


grapes for a change and she-who-gets- * 


breakfast finds it very convenient— 
the family fruit juice all squeezed and 
ready to serve. 


No matter how you serve Welch’s— 
straight, blended, or diluted—you’ll 
find it rich in the flavor of ripe Concord 
grapes. It is the pure juice of these 
fine grapes. 


When the children come 
home from school this after- 
noon let them each have a glass 


of Welch’s—straight or half and half 
with water. 


Or make a pitcher of the famous 
Welch Punch, which is a popular drink 
for porch parties, too, on summer 
evenings or at the summer dance. 

To 1 pint of Welch’s add the juice of 
3 lemons and 1 orange, 1 cup of sugar 
and 2 pints of water. One pint may 
be sparkling water, added just before 
serving. Serve very cold. This recipe 
and others are on every label. 


Free: Book of Fruit Drinks 
Send a postcard to The Welch Grape 
Juice Co., J-83, Westfield, N. Y. In 
Canada—St. Catharines, Ont. 


7 7 : 


Look for the name Welch on Grape 
Juice ... Grape Felly . . . Grapelade 
















9 At THE Sopa Fountain ask for 
Ek | ( H S straight Welch’s or a Welch-ade, 
made like orangeade. 


Once you've tasted Welch’s... 


no other Grape Juice will do 
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What (somes After A.B.? 


(Continued from Page 31) 


As she was waiting to have them wrapped 
she said to the proprietor, whom she 
knew, “I came in here only to satisfy my 
soul by. looking. Ihad noidea you had such 
delightful and reasonable things tucked in 
behind the priceless rarities. It is too bad 
more people don’t know about them.” 

“Why don’t you see that they do?” he 
parried. 

Out of that grew the girl’s job as ad- 
visor not only to this establishment but to 
several others. She knows her stock well 
and arranges it to the best advantage. 
Besides, she knows who is interested in 
the rarer things, and if a special “find” 
comes in she phones a possible buyer. She 
has created for herself a most interesting 
occupation with pleasant surroundings, 
interesting contacts and a comfortable 
salary. 

Upon her graduation a girl who had 
been editor of a college magazine person- 
ally trotted a scenario she had written to 
the editorial offices of the various film 
companies. One man, probably to amuse 
himself on a dull day, read her script. It 
was hopeless from a production point of 
view, but he discerned the unusual quality 
of her style and gave her a position lead- 
ing to that of caption writer, which she 
still holds. This girl had not recognized, 
in the amusing twist of words which de- 
lighted her classmates, a possible source 
of livelihood. 

There is a college woman in one of our 
large Eastern cities who is making hand- 
some commissions on the sale of children’s 
insurance, just because she happened to 
talk to her dinner partner one night on the 
advantages of insurance for children. She 
had just taken out endowment policies for 
her family, and her enthusiasm was still 
fresh. Her dinner partner asked her to 
investigate different kinds of insurance 
for his children; she recognized her ability, 
saw her opportunity—and voila. 


Gollege Degrees in the Stores 


HERE was a time when a certain 

stigma attached to working in a de- 
partment store. Those were jobs for the 
untrained, uneducated girl who chewed 
gum, called you “dearie” and condescend- 
ingly gave you your yard of ribbon or your 
package of hairpins between conversations 
with her girl friend about the new young 
man in the drug department. 

Behold her successor, an A.B. from 
Bryn Mawr or Smith or Wellesley, good- 
looking, alert, intelligent, eager to help 
you. She is probably on her way to take 
the place of the almost extinct lady buy- 
ers who were the gum-chewing clerks, 
risen in the world. 

Or perhaps she is headed for a job in 
the ‘personal-service department, one of 
the pleasantest atmospheres in which to 
find oneself. Here a girl may be at the 
order board taking and filling telephone 
orders; she may fill mail orders, assist 
puzzled shoppers to make their purchases 
or act as guide to strangers. 

Then there are positions to be had in 
helping young couples to make their budg- 
ets or to plan and shop for their homes. 
There are places, too, in the camp, school 
or church departments—either in the store 
or visiting and making contacts on the 
outside. 

If a girl has a working knowledge of a 
foreign language she may find an opening 
in the export department, answering let- 
ters and filling orders from outside the 
country. 

There are also jobs to be had in the ad- 
vertising, personnel and employment de- 
partments, or as promotional experts. 
And there are heads and assistant heads 
of all these departments. 

Training toward these and numerous 
other places are given to their employes 
along with their pay envelopes by many 
of the department stores. 


One girl, fresh from college, went into 
the training school of a large Eastern 
department store, where for a short time 
she did anything from wrapping packages 
to riding a delivery truck. But she wore 
her clothes with an air that caught the 
attention of the manager, faced one day 
with the necessity of immediately replac- 
ing one of his “‘stylists,”’ or style experts 
who check up on the buyers. He gave 
her an opportunity to show what she 
could do. 

She had good taste, a sense of color and 
a knowledge of the historical background 
of clothes, derived from designing cos- 
tumes for college plays. With these ac- 
complishments, a college-acquired adapta- 
bility and a knowledge of foreign languages 
gained in fortuitously chosen courses, she 
made good so quickly that she is now head 
of the foreign office stylists, with alternat- 
ing periods in this country and in Europe 
and an income bigger than that of most of 
her classmates who added expensive spe- 
cialized training to their general education. 


‘Drama in Merchandising 


ERCHANDISING is being drama- 

tized not only in the way that it is 
being advertised but in the way it is dis- 
played. Here is opportunity for the girl of 
taste and background and a knowledge of 
the fitness of things, the girl who knows 
when a talk on Oriental rugs may bring an 
unusual collection to the attention of possi- 
ble buyers, when a well-selected concert 
may push over the wavering purchasers of 
pianos,’ phonographs or radios, who is 
clever enough to find a group of debu- 
tantes who will display the latest fashions 
to an admiring audience. 

Advertising and publicity offer a rich 
field, with many small openings for women 
and numerous big jobs waiting for them at 
the end. Women are the consumers of the 
country, and women can interpret and 
cater to their needs better than any man. 

The big advertising firms realize this 
and are eager to give them an oppor- 
tunity. College women are especially wel- 
come because of their general background, 
which gives them a knowledge—super- 
ficial, if you will, but adequate for the 
purpose—of history, of literature, or art. 

Publicity and journalism are closely 
allied occupations. Publicity is. perhaps 
a not altogether available occupation for 
the beginner unless she has unusual con- 
tacts. It is better to reach it through an 
apprenticeship in journalism. 

To the girl who loves the country all the 
branches of agriculture are open. She 
may have a market garden or a model 
dairy, raise poultry, keep bees or can the 
product of her fruit trees, all depending on 
the section of the country, the amount and 
kind of land at her disposal, and her capi- 
tal and tastes. Landscape architecture, 
the intellectual big sister of agriculture, 
requires more training than its simpler 
branches, but for the girl whose interests 
are along these lines it is worth while. 

A very happy combination, and one 
which has an appeal for many girls is 
farming and writing. It is not easy for 
the beginning free lance to make a living 

_at writing, so it is well to havea food-and- 
shelter-providing occupation until one is 
established. Farming offers a pleasant 
contrasting activity to writing. 

In addition to all these occupations; 
statistics of the various colleges show 
graduates engaged as camp councilors, 
coaches and tutors, hotel or club hostesses 
and managers, doctor’s assistants, research 
and commercial laboratory workers, work- 
ers in economic and industrial research, 
statisticians, accountants, literary and 
dramatic agents, translators, bond sales- 
women and dealers in antiques. One girl 
directs a pageantry studio, another manu- 
factures toilet preparations. A variety, 
surely ! 
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Fé IFE makes such heavy demands on women in these days of rush and 
hurry. Simply getting “all worn out’ isn’t the worst of it. Fatigue 
—nervous strain—and then tiny crow’s feet tell the tale of fading beauty. 
Wrinkles are not so much the sign of years, as they are of neglected rest. 










Have you learned the new beauty treatment to keep wrinkles away? 
Doctors now say that the best way to rest the nerves is to rest the feet. 
And thousands of women have learned, also, that not only “crow’s feet’’, 
but worn out nerves and bodily fatigue—all enemies to beauty and per- 
sonal charm—can best be kept away by a regular rest period each day, 
with the feet relaxed in the soothing restfulness of Daniel Green Comfy 
Slippers. . 


There’s a satisfaction about genuine Daniel Green Comfys that goes 
far beyond the restful comfort they bring. Built as well as the finest 
street shoes, their smart design, dainty colors, and rich unusual fabrics 
have an appeal of beauty and charm so dear to the feminine heart. Ask 
your dealer to show you the newer Daniel Green creations in soft pliant 
leathers and rich brocades, as well as shimmering satins and cozy felts. 
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The accepted thing today among smartly-dressed z 
: women is to have separate pairs of slippers to { 
DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., MAIN STREET, DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. match one’s various negligées. Look for this i 
famous trade-mark, or the name of Daniel Green 
on the slippers you buy. Daniel Green styles 
are widely copied in appearance, but never 


seas 
in quality or workmanship. Any reputable 
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46 Years of Making Cfine Slippers for Men, “Women 
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F rom tee to tea—the Talon F. astener 1s the vogue... You see 
the trim, convenient Talon F astener on the clothes smart people wear at work and 
play —on golf bags, bathing suits and sports equipment of all kinds—on countless 
things the modern housewife uses. Smart accessories that everybody carries — fine 
purses, hat bags, fashionable luggage — are fitted with the neat, attractive Talon 
F astener that opens and closes with an easy pull, that always works, that never rusts. 
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Th. rere same ae 9 wee you ve re Sea a a 


You’ ve seen or used the Talon F nebenes on the Goodrich Zipper Boots, on trim 
legettes. It is the same slide-fastener you’ ve always known. With just a gentle pull, 
it closes snugly and securely. Once closed it never accidentally comes open. It 1s 
gepiclly replacing buttons, hooks and eyes—snaps, ties and laces—straps and buckles on 

endless i items of apparel and equipment .. . You can identify the Talon, 
the original slide-fastener, by the word se or “Talon” -on the pull. 


Write us, the original manufacturer, for names of companies making articles fitted with the Talon Fastener 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY, MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO: 14 E. Jackson Blvd. NEW YORK CITY: 393 Seventh Avenue 


™=TALON 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Music Roll, shoe bag, instrument case and wedge cushion show- 


ing the application of the smart, convenient Talon Fastener. rt A S T E N E R 
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rimming Makes the Graduation Frock 


graduation dress. Here are three 
charming versions, all in white. 

All three dresses are evolved from a 
single design. All are finished at neck 
with 44-inch self binding, repeated at edge 
of skirt in frocks A and C. Frock B has 
a 5-inch hem. 

Frock A, of georgette or chiffon, re- 
quires 12 yards of 134-inch grosgrain rib- 
bon. The bands are fastened securely at 
center of shoulder seams, crossed in front, 
passed under belt 814 inches apart and 
finished with 514-inch loops and 714-inch 
ends. In back, tack bands at waistline, 


J cea brings again the problem of the 


6 inches apart, and repeat loops as in 
front. The ribbon belt has a 6-inch-long 
tailored bow. 

Fine rayon voile makes frock B, with 
3% yards of 4-inch lace, and 34% yards 
of 9-inch satin ribbon for girdle. Cut 
skirt 5144 inches longer than design, to 
allow for hem. Omit sleeves and finish 
armholes with 14-inch self binding. Sew 
lace bands on bodice and skirt 3 inches 
apart, with upper band on bodice 1 inch 
below armhole at seam, and lower band 
on skirt at top of hem. Cut away ma- 
terial under lace; turn edges; overcast. 
Frock C, of cotton voile, requires 23 


yards of 14-inch point d’esprit footing. 
Three yards of footing make 1 yard of 
plaiting. Cut sleeve 1 inch long at seam, 
curving up to point 4 inches from top 
of sleeve at center. Have the footing 
plaited and run one edge on sewing ma- 
chine before removing paper; mount on 
fine voile-covered cord; apply by hand. 
On bodice, top ruffle starts at outer end 
of left shoulder seam, sloping to point 24% 
inches below right armhole; on skirt, 
bottom ruffle starts 10 inches above skirt 
edge at left side, sloping to edge at right. 
The ruffles are 5 inches apart. Shoulder 
bow and girdle are of voile, 2 inches wide. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


= 


or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


Dresses, 50 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 


No wonder 
she smiles 


It’s fun to wash when a Ay 
girl can use a Boott Towel, goo 
for it’s pretty to look at, so 
bright-white; it is soft to 

the skin; and it works so quickly. 

And mother likes Boott Towels too, 
for she knows that they keep their 
good looks through much hard wear 
and many washings; she knows they 
are most reasonable in price; and that 
they are convenient to buy in their 
“packages-of-six.” 

If your favorite store does not carry 
them, send 25 cents (stamps or 
check) for a full-sized Boott Towel. 
Dept. L-6, Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Also makers of Boott Toweling and Boott Scrim 
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Lift Off! 


Ah! What relief! One 
touch of “Freezone” 
stops the pain, then 
shortly corn lifts off 
without hurting. Why 
have corns when you 
can get “Freezone”? A 
small bottle is sufficient 
to remove every kind 
of corn and foot callus. 
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Swoosh! A dose of 
Drano makes the laziest 
drain as lively as a muill-race 


OU know how it used 
to be...a great ham- 
per of linen waiting to be 
washed .. . four and a half 
dollars’ worth of laundress 
waiting to wash it. ..andatub 
full of soapy, surly suds taking 
their own sweet time to seep away ! 
Or perhaps you remember the 
kitchen sink waste-pipe that would 
suddenly balk in the midst of dish- ! 
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washing ? cupful of water in the drain .. . then / 
Thank heaven, those times are shake in Drano andrinse it intothe /} 

over! Today, millions of good trap with a little more water. The / 

housekeepers do not tolerate thenui- instant that Drano and water get ! 

sance of slow-running waste-water! together, there is a boiling and f glass. 


They know Drano—that mar- 
velous mixture that wakes up 
the most willfully 


bubbling as grease, lint, hair and 
other obstructions are dissolved. 
Give it a few minutes to do its / 


idle drain in next to work... then a flushing flood / r 
no time! Drano works’ of clearwater...andthedrain 4 for Drano. 
like magic! All you’ is clear—clean—free-running! / 
have todoismake sure Actually scoured and steri- |} 
that there is about a __ lized on the inside! / 

’ 
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Slightly higher 
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35¢ 


‘Drano 


Cleans and Opens Drains 
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Drano keeps drains 


free-flowing 


Most housewives use Drano in 


! ounce of prevention! 


garage floor. 


every drain in the house, every 
week. They make it a regular part 
of their Saturday cleaning program. 
This, of course, prevents waste- 
pipes from slowing up—and you 
r) know the old saying about ‘‘an 


9? 


1 And, you know, Drano is guaran- 
teed not to harm porcelain, enamel 

or plumbing. 

And just imagine this! 

Drano will dissolve away the burned-on 
crust from iron pots and pans and oven- 
It will remove oil stains from the 
1 It will purify and deodorize 
4 = garbage cans. It will keep the ice-box drip- 
/ pipe sweet and clean. It will clear clogged 
downspouts ! 
Every day someone finds a new use 


Just ask your grocer, druggist or hardware 
man to deliver a supply of Drano to you today, 
or for 25c we will mail you a full-sized can. The 
Drackett Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





To remove baked-on rims 
from pots and pans 


Put utensils to be cleaned in a 
large pan or basin. Sprinkle well 
with Drano. Cover with water. 
Leave until clean, then rinse. 
Works as well for oven-glass. 
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Natural round-thread 
linen made the original set, 
direct from Paris—suitable 
Sor breakfast, luncheon or tea. 

The bright red apples, green leaves, 

brown tree trunk and branches, and 

the zigzag ground lines, are executed 

in ordinary mercerized embroidery cotton. 


Cloth: 45 by 47 
inches, 15%-inch hem 
and Y-inch Italian 
hemstitching. Corner mo- 
tifs: 7% inches across widest 
part of tree, 11 inches from 
top of tree to hemstitched corner. 
Embroidered border: 3% inch wide. 





eA Parisian Breakfast Set 


SPLASH of brilliant color in the charming, with the embroidery carried 
table linen never fails to spread a_ out in the original colors; or yellow linen, 
spirit of good cheer, be it breakfast- with golden apples, green leaves, and the 

time, luncheon or teatime. And here is tree trunk and drawn stitches at sides of 
a set designed by hemstitching done 
Paris for that very in black. On pink, 
purpose, with an ef- pale blue or rose 
fective embroidered linen, a white de- 
motif of great sim- sign would be inter- 
plicity. esting. 

Although the orig- In embroidering 
inal set was made the apples, instead of 
of natural-colored satin stitching across 
linen, other colors the entire fruit at 
that might, perhaps, center part, take 
blend better with stitches that extend 
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the particular china ss only from sides to 

used, could be eS center, thus leaving 

equally delightful. SARA RAUL wit a small opening in 

Nile green linen, for = “"""""**"*""*"" Sseawecdgndsncces! the middle to indi- 

instance, would be cate the apple’s core. 
ee 





Transfer 
No. 651 


Except for the tree 

trunk, which is done in 

the long and short filler 

Stitch, the entire design is car- 

ried out in satin stitch. If pre- 
Serred the zigzag ground lines may 
be done in a heavy outline stitch 
that will emphasize a contrasting note. 


4 drawn brown thread 

borders each side of hem- 

Stitching, which may be 

plain instead of Italian. Nap- 

kins measure 10% inches square, 

with 3%-inch-deep hem and motif 
measuring 144 by 1% inches over all, 
centered 1 inch from hemstitched corner. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’? Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
50 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 


















_ Remover to prepare for the polish, 
_ Ever so quickly it gives to nails a 
Ab € week, 
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MISS ROSALINE DUNN 
“‘At last I have found the perfect 
manicure,’’ says Miss Dunn, who is 
manicurist to New York’s most 
fashionable women. 


Tis boveliness will thrill 


159 





smart AMERICA 


In 3 Brief Steps this Marvelous Manicure Bestows 
on Nails a Lasting Lustre 


OR fifteen years I endeav- 

ored to bring more grace, 
more loveliness to the hands of 
my clients who, I really believe, 
are among the most fastidious 
women in the world. 

My only problem was to find 
a polish that would adorn the 
nails with beauty. 

I had begun to believe that I 
was looking for a rainbow, 
when I discovered Glazo. First 
I applied it to my own nails. 
Imagine my delight when I saw 
that my fondest hopes for per- 
fection were realized! And my 
clients were enthusiastic too. 

Here at last is the liquid pol- 
ish that bestows on the nails a 
lustrous beauty to match the 
alluring tint of a flawless pearl 
. .. to make hands fairer. 

Its soft patina, its lovely lus- 
tre . . . for a whole week its 
radiant beauty remains un- 
dimmed! And it does not crack, 
peel or dull in spots. 


x Lovely, eloquent bdnds 
a « dn 3 brief steps 
1. Work Glazo Cuticle Oil into the 
= ES OR he 
ee an it $O) * 

fashions the cuticle curve of beauty. — 
Cleanse the nail surface with Glazo 






Apply Glazo Liquid Polish. 





Justre chat lasts a 



















Beauty in a Twinkling! 


Its ease of application makes 
Glazo more wonderful. For 
now you can give your nails 
the loveliness which distin- 
guishes the hands of my clients. 


Of course, you can purchase 
Glazo at all the better shops 
and stores. Its price complete 
with Remover isonly fifty cents. 
Also for preserving the beauty 
of the cuticle there is nothing 
better than Glazo Cuticle Oil 
or Glazo Cuticle Cream. I sug- 
gest that you use the one you 
prefer. 


Send For My Booklet 


Just a word from you will bring 
you my complete little booklet 
on manicuring which shows 
you how to keep industrious 
hands forever lovely—and a 
Miniature Glazo Manicure. Fill 
in and mail the coupon with 
ten cents. 


Miss Rosaline Dunn, 
- The talage Co. i). ae 
306 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Please send me your booklet and the mini- 
ature Glazo manicure set, 10¢ enclosed. 
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“The farther 
a child gets 


HE startling increase in foot 

troubles as children grow in 
weight and stature was brought 
out graphically in the survey of 
Boston Public Schools. 

For every child in the primary 
grades with foot defects the 
orthopedic specialist found two 
in the grammar grades and three 
and sometimes four in the high 
school. 

This is the penalty for confining 
children’s feet in stiff ill-fitting 
shoes which prevent the foot from 
exercising normally. Muscles lose 
their tone! The arch sags and soon 






Cases of imperfect feet 
per 1000 men examined 

Dine Bow 

Boro Ban 
Examine this map of U.S. 
Army statistics charting 
foot conditions of nearly 
3,000,000 men examined 
during the late war. You 
will notice that in the 
South (light area) where 
more children go barefoot 
or tend to wear light, well 
ventilated shoes, only 5% 
to “10% had serious foot 
defects. Contrast this with 
the North (shaded area). 
In these states where the 
tendency is to wear more 
heavy, ill-fitting shoes dur- 
ing childhood, nearly 25% 
of the men examined suf- 
fered from flatfoot. 


THE “GLADIATOR” (on 
the right) has a distinctive 
non-skid sole. In brown, 
white or gray. For all-round 
use. 


THE ““SPOR-TIE” (on 
the left) for growing girls, 
misses and children. Upper 
of fancy mixed basket- 
weave sport cloth with 
olive trimmings and cor- 
rugated sole to match. 
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from ‘“‘Barefoot Freedom”’ 
the smaller are 
of having good feet ++ + 


his chances 


there is the condition known as 
“acquired flatfoot.” This is a 
structural defect very difficult to 
correct. 


Many of the evils of stiff, ill-fitting 
shoes can be avoided by letting your 
children wear Keds, not only during 
vacations, but whenever the season 
permits. These light, flexible shoes 
encourage the foot to exercise nor- 
mally. The arch stays strong as na- 
ture meant it to. Leg muscles keep 
their tone. The whole posture is erect 
and graceful. 


Keds tough rubber soles wear and 
wear. Keds uppers of stout canvas 
are shaped to support the ankle 
snugly, yet allow easy freedom. Spe- 
cial insoles of Feltex protect the oe 
and keep them comfortable. 


Keds are made in a dozen different 
models ranging in price from $1.25 to 
$4.50. Make sure you get genuine 
Keds, made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds unless 


the name Keds is on the shoe 
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The land Bag Matches the Flat 


cAnd Both are of Hand-Crocheted Straw 







jewmasea|QR summer sports or general 
4 eee! wear a matching hat and bag of 
meea| crocheted straw are new, cool 
Saxa| and appropriate. If made at 
feats} home by hand they’re very in- 
expensive, and two or more sets, to go with 
different costumes, may take the place ofa 
single one purchased for the same amount 
of money. 

Miss Muriel Kirkland, of “Cock Robin,” 
is seen above with hat and bag. Any color 
desired may be chosen, with two shades 
used for contrast, or with two blending 
colors used together. 

Purchase, for the hat, one spool each of 
green and tan straw crochet braid and a 
bone crochet hook No. 4. Twelve sts. 
equal 2 inches; 13 rounds equal 2 inches. 

The following abbreviations are used: 
St. stitch; ch. chain; s. c. single crochet. 

With green, ch. 3, join, work 6s. c. ina 
round. Second round: 2 s. c. in each st. 
Third round: *1 s. c. in first st., 2 s. c. 
in next st. repeat from * — (18 sts.). 
Continue to increase 6 sts. in a round, or 
just sufficient to keep work stretched flat, 
equal distances apart, and with increases 
coming between those of the preceding 
round. 

To join colors: Always finish a stripe 
with a slip stitch, break yarn, begin new 
color with a slip stitch a few inches from 
end of last stripe, so that joining does not 
show. Counting from beginning of work 
at center top of hat, stripes consist of the 
following: 5 rounds green, 1 tan, 6 green, 
2 tan, 6 green, 3 tan. At this point the 
piece should measure 31% inches to center. 
This is for a medium headsize—22 inches. 
For a larger size increase in next round; 
for a smaller size omit increases in last 
round. Then continue with 8 rounds 
green, 4 tan, 11 green, 6 tan. With tan, 
work 1 round in slip stitch. 
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Photograph by Nickolas Muray 


For the brim, work 1 round in green 
through the slip stitch, increasing in every 
eighth st. Mark center front opposite 
center back. Holding right side of crown 
toward you as before, attach braid with a 
slip stitch 214 inches to right of center 
front and s. c. to 214 inches beyond center 
front; fasten off with a slip stitch. Begin 
next row 2 inches to right of beginning of 
last row and work 2 inches beyond end of 
last row. Repeat this row twice, thus 
working 4 inches more each row. Attach 
yarn at center back; work 1 round over 
all sts., increasing in every tenth st. 
Work 2 rounds, or desired width, turn, 
and work last round in opposite direction. 

The bag requires 1 spool each of green 
and tan straw crochet braid, crochet hook 
No. 4, and % yard of 8%-inch-wide tan 
moire ribbon or silk for lining. Six sts. 
equal 1 inch; 7 rows equal 1 inch. 

With tan, ch. 12, work 11s. c. on chain. 
Ch. 1, turn, continue to work back and 
forth for 4 inches. Work a slip stitch 
on the long sides, working around in the 
same direction on both sides. Holding 
same side toward you, s. c. through each 
slip stitch with green, decreasing twice 
on the long sides and continuing to s. c. 
across short sides, making 2 s. c. in each 
corner st. Fasten off with a slip stitch. 
Turn the work, join the tan in center of a 
short side and work around, increasing in 
the corners as before; join to the first st. 
of this row with a slip stitch, ch. 1, turn, 
work around, working 3 s. c. in each 
corner st. Chain 1, turn, work 1 more 
round in tan, increasing as for the first 
row. Fasten off with a slip stitch. 

Turn the work, attach green on a long 
side, continue as before—joining ends of 
rounds with a slip stitch, chaining 1 to 


(Continued on Page 163) 
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Here’s a way to make 
ice cream richer, smoother 
and less expensive! 


Some of the best home-made ice cream in the 
world is made with Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk. Life members of the Exalted 
Order of Crank Turners—epicures, male and 
female, who would never think of letting a 


luxury of home-made ice cream—are always 
writing in to swap recipes with us and to urge 
us to tell the world that ice cream is really 
what Eagle Brand was created for! . . . If you 
have never known the luscious richness and " . 
smoothness and the really thrilling economy .% ne 
that come from ice-cream making with Eagle s 
Brand—accept these recipes! ’ 





FRESH STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM ett eenenne 
Mash 1 quart ripe strawberries. Add % cup sugar (slightly 
more if fruit is very acid) and allow to stand for few y 
minutes until sugar is dissolved. Blend together 1% cups oe 
Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk, 1 cup Borden's 2 
Evaporated Milk and 1 cup water. Add berries and freeze. 
Pack in ice and salt for one hour or more after freezing. 


MAPLE NUT ICE CREAM 


hour or more after freezing. 





little effort deter them from the matchless ~~ 


juice to three tablespoonfuls. ) 


EAGLE BRAND 
uaa MILK 
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Here’s a wonderful way 
to give ice cream a tempting 


home-made touch! 


Of course it’s only fair to admit that some 
people do find it impracticable to make ice 
cream at home. But how a quart from the 
confectioner’s shop or the corner drug store 
can be glorified with one of the delicious 
sauces below! . . . And they’re so easily and 
quickly made, because you don’t have to 
worry with any tricky ‘‘thickening’’ process. 
Eagle Brand does its own thickening, thank 
you—emerging rich, smooth and creamy—an 
ice cream sauce to the queen’s taste! Prove it 
by trying these recipes today. (N. B. They're 
just as good on puddings or plain cake as they 
are on ice cream!) 


CHOCOLATE SAUCE 


Melt 2 squares unsweetened chocolate in double boiler. 
Add 1% cups Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk 
and stir until mixture thickens—about three minutes. 
Add % teaspoon salt and % cup or more of hot water, 
depending on consistency desired. Serve hot or cold. 


FRUIT SAUCE 
Stir together 1 cup Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk 


Blend together 114 cups Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk, 2 cups Borden's Evaporated and two tablespoons lemon juice. Add 1 cup crushed strawberries (unsweetened) and blend 
Milk and 1 cup water. Add 1% tablespoons mapleine and freeze. When mixture is partly frozen well. If a thinner sauce is desired add a small amount of water. (Raspberries, mashed banana 
add % cup nutmeats, finely chopped, and continue freezing until stiff. Pack in ice and salt for one or crushed pineapple may be used in place of the strawberries, in which case increase lemon 








Put this richness in your coffee cup, too! 
Have you ever tried Eagle Brand in coffee? It may surprise you to learn that many people write to tell us that after 


a short trial they find they really prefer it to cream. And of course the expense of the two can't be compared—for Eagle 
Brand creams-and-sugars your coffee at half the cost of separate cream and sugar! 


Don’t confuse Eagle Brand with plain canned milk. It’s really two ingredients in one—a blend of pure, fresh, full- 












complete recipe booklet. 








Tue Borpen Company, C. L, H. J.—6-28 
Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the free recipe booklet, “‘New Magic in the Kitchen.”’ 


Name... 
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cream country milk and finest sugar. Made super-rich by the removal of most of the water. Made super-smooth by 

the process of blending in the sugar. And so convenient and economical because there's never any waste from spoil- 

ing. Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk keeps for days after the can is opened—even without ice! Think of the Address 
comfort of having milk like that always on your pantry shelf, ready for any emergency! . . . Of course Eagle Brand is 

splendid for general cooking purposes. Use it for any dish that requires both milk and sugar. Mail the coupon for a City 
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These are 


BABY’S OWN IDEAS about® 


E know no magical language for talking things over with babies, 

but we have asked hundreds of mothers and nurses and doctors 
just how babies react to various types of blankets—and this, we think, 
is what babies would say if they could: 

**Please, Mother, don’t pile heavy, tight blankets on me! When I am 
kicking away in my crib I want room to express myself. And my skin, 
you know, is rather mew—so give me soft blankets, please—soft and 
warm and clean! Thank you, Mother dear!”’ 

Baby, mother and baby’s doctor all agree in choosing Esmond Crib 


Blankets. Their special weave—‘“‘Two-in-one”’ (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) —gives 


sanitarily clean—even after repeated launderings they keep their downy, 
cozy softness. Washing and sunlight will not fade them. 

And they are so daintily and amusingly decorated! Toys and animals 
scamper over some of them; flowers bedeck others; they come in such a 
variety of lovely patterns that it is hard to make a choice! They are made 
in Cortex-finish and in wool—priced from 85c to $5.00. 

Esmond Bed Blankets, Cortex-finish, are priced from about $3.50 to 
$7.00; Esmond Pure Wool and Esmond Camel’s Hair Blankets about 
$8.50 to $36.00. The Esmond Mills, Esmond, Rhode Island. 
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"BLANKETS 


them warmth without hampering weight. They can easily be kept 
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(Continued from Page 160) 


turn each time, also working 2 s. c. in 
each corner st. and, on every second 
round, 3 s. c. each corner. Continue 
stripes—2 rounds green, 3 tan, 3 green, 
3 tan, 5 green—turning work and starting 
new color at a different place, so that join- 
ings will not show. This piece, folded in 
half, should measure 8 by 5 inches. With 
green, continue to s. c. back and forth on 
1 long side for 5 inches. This is for the 


the way you behaved to me last night— 
I mean you were so sort of unsuspected 
about it—you had let me go on think- 
ing you were a different kind of person 
and last night I was just terribly dis- 
illusioned about everything. (Maybe this 
is not expressed very well—I know I can- 
not write advertising copy—but you will 
see what I mean.) It is a big thing to 
marry, and promise to love, cherish and 
honor a man for the rest of your life and 
in order to do it one must have, well, faith 
and ——.”’ Her tears fell upon the creamy 
sheet of paper and she gazed hard at the 
spots of blurred ink. ‘‘And tenderness,” 
she added, wept again, and could only sign 
her name with a wan flourish—‘“Mari- 
ette.”” 

Richard had smiled when he saw the 
creamy paper smelling faintly of jasmine. 
Dear silly little Mariette. Writing to tell 
him she was sorry. Unreasoningly he rose, 
put on his coat and brushed his hair before 
he read it. He knew the kind of flowers 
he would send her. Yellow roses and 
Canterbury bells, with daisies sprinkled 
among them. He tore open the letter. 
His heart felt as if it had gone down in 
an elevator very fast. His face grew red. 
This was not real. This kind of thing 
simply didn’t happen. He glanced cau- 
tiously at the letter again and saw all the 
words streaking blandly across the page, 
cool and immutable and utterly unaware 
of his pain. No matter how many times 
he read them they would not change. 
They were written in black on white. 
Mariette had written them. 

Mr. Halmer, the senior partner and 
friend of Richard’s father, came down the 
corridor now and opened the glass door of 
Richard’s little cubicle. ‘‘So you’re leav- 
ing next Tuesday on your honeymoon,” 
he said. “‘I hope you have a splendid trip, 
Richard. I know you will be very happy.” 
He was a distinguished, affable old gen- 
tleman with a goatee. He looked at Rich- 
ard with absent, sentimental eyes and 
shook his hand with a cool, firm clasp. 

“T know,” said Richard, ‘‘that I will.” 


E BLEW his nose angrily. He let Mr. 
Halmer go out without informing him 
that Mariette was a little wretch with 
whom nobody could be happy. Then ina 
sudden frenzy he threw on his coat and 
dashed out of the Hoopston Building to a 
cab. He leaped from the cab at Mariette’s 
house and rang the bell violently. The maid 
he hated came to the door. He had always 
suspected her smile of holding contempt 
for him because of his three-year-old over- 
coat. She said that Mariette had just 
come in but had gone up to her room ill 
and could see nobody. Mariette had been 
having an attack of unnecessary but luxu- 
rious hysterics. 

Richard went in anyhow and started up 
the stairs in spite of the maid’s protest. 
On the seventh step he met Mariette’s 
mother coming down. 

“Richard, dear, will you please come 
back tomorrow morning about eleven? 
Mariette is always most reasonable just 
after she has had breakfast.” 

“T can’t leave my office until five 
o’clock tomorrow night. If Mariette 
wants me to come at five I’ll be glad to 
come. Pleasz tell her.”” He made a slight 
bow, wondering at his immense suavity 
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third or inside section of bag. Press on 
the wrong side with a slightly dampened 
cloth and hot iron, stretching into shape 
if necessary. 

Cut two pieces of pasteboard or canvas 
stiffening the exact size of middle section 
when the bag is folded as in photograph. 
Stitch these to the middle section on the 
wrong side. Line bag, fold and sew the 
sides of the plain green section to the sides 
of the center section with the braid. Close 
with snaps. 


The Honeymoon Eclipse 


(Continued from Page 8) 


and nonchalance, wondering if he really 
were being as suave and nonchalant as he 
felt, and went quickly down the steps. 
He wished he had a walking stick. 


With his head bent low over his desk, 
with his pipe clenched tightly in one corner 
of his mouth and his fingers holding a yel- 
low pencil in a firm grasp, Richard seemed 
even to himself to be writing copy the 
next afternoon. Every time the telephone 
rang he rose abruptly and took the mes- 
sage, sitting on the edge of his desk. After 
each call he gathered up hard crumpled 
balls of copy paper and threw them into the 
wastebasket. By five o’clock his heart was 
heavily convinced that Mariette was never 
going to telephone. 


T FIVE-FIFTEEN a messenger boy 
entered with a tiny, square, white 
package addressed in Mariette’s cool, even 
hand. Richard stared at the tiny package 
a moment and then thrust it unopened into 
a pigeonhole behind a horde of clips and 
rubber bands. He knew it was his ring. 

When he had toiled up the three flights 
of stairs to his modest rooms he was over- 
come by a great weariness of the spirit— 
an emotion of painful desolation. He 
flung himself into the squeaky wicker 
armchair by his battered desk and opened 
the several letters that were waiting. All 
of them congratulated him upon his ap- 
proaching marriage to Mariette. 

He rose, gulping down his misery, and 
went into the kitchenette, which had an 
air of stale abandonment, being a man’s 
kitchenette and used only for parties. 
Rummaging among the half-empty shelves 
he found three crackers and a bit of dry 
Camembert. He ate this wistfully; then 
brightening a little he drank the sauterne 
remaining in a rather melancholy bottle. 

On the crest of his rising spirits came a 
stunning idea. He picked up the telephone 
and called John Tapscott. John was to 
have been the best man on Tuesday, May 
the twenty-first. Amusing idea! Delicious 
idea! ‘This is Dick. I wanted to ask you 
if you’d go up to Quebec with me on my 
honeymoon eclipse.” 

“Certainly,”’ said John, satirically po- 
lite. “‘As a valet?” 

“Sure. Valet all you want. Mariette— 
you see, Mariette ——~’’ he flung himself 
with facility into all the surface aspects of 
merriment, “‘hurled me overboard. Last 
minute stuff and all that. I disillusioned 
her or something. I want to take this 
money I saved up for the bloomin’ honey- 
moon and fling it ona grand tour. I mean, 
why shouldn’t you and I go to Quebec 
just the same?” 

So John replied on a casual note: ‘‘Sure. 
I'll go.” 


They took the boat at Montreal. The 
boat was small, glittering with gilt and 
shiny handrails on the stairways; and 
there was a wealth of plush in the salons, 
and very solemn, ruddy English waiters 
in the dining room who refreshed the mem- 
ories of diners as to Montcalm and Wolfe. 
Just as the salad had been brought, John 
leaned toward Richard. ‘Are you still 
interested in women?” And he indicated 
with a surreptitious motion of his curly 
red head the table at which a girl had 
seated herself. 








“A Clock 
for Every Room 


says the enthusnaiic hitde 


CASTINE No. 1, in the foreground at the left, has a quaintly 
painted case of rose and green, and decorated dial. § in. square, 
$12.50. MILAN, at the right, has a gold-tooled calfskin case in 
red or brown. 5% in. square, $1 7-50. TIVOLI, not illustrated, 
in blue, green or brown leather, gold-tooled, $1 5- LIDO, not 
illustrated, in blue, red, green or brown leather, $18.50. 


The Banjo Clock shown above is the RAMSGATE. A Seth 
Thomas medium-size reproduction in early American Style. The fine- 
grained mahogany case is surmounted by a spread eagle finial. 21 


in. high, 6 in. wide, $25. 


N SETH THOMAS CLOCK shares 
the distinction of hand-wrought 
silver, fragile china and cherished 


antiques in the bride’s new home. 


Yet a clock, unlike other precious 
gifts, is not reserved for rare and 
special occasions . . . Clocks give joy- 
ful daily service, sometimes in every 
room in the house. 


Young brides, like their more ex- 
perienced Mothers, have learned one 
of the rules of interior decoration 


... In planning a livable home only 





CHIME 98, left, fine grained mahogany 
case, five-inch silvered dial. Base, 20% 
inches, height 9% inches, $50 
Prices slightly higher in Far West and Canada 


SETH THOMAS €LOcaga 


TAMBOUR 128, right, in mahogany or 
American walnut with silvered dial. 8 
day movement; hour and half-hour strike. 

Height 9 in., base 20 in., $27.50 














































































i Pains 


a clock combines practical utility with 
the touch of gracious animation every 


friendly room must have. 


And these clever women who know 
how to bring charm to every room in 
the house, appreciate the prestige of 
Seth Thomas Clocks . . . Their beauty 
and accuracy have set a world stand- 


ard in clock-making since 181 3. 


From $6 to $120 at your jeweler’s 
.. . Write for illustrated booklet. 
Seth Thomas Clock Company, 19 
West 44th Street, New York City. 
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New safeguard found 


in Japan lea against 


several common ailments 


Remarkable scientific discoveries 
reveal rich source of a precious, 
health-giving food element 


“GTARTLING”’ is the word one 
great chemist has used to de- 
scribe this discovery. 


A new, simple safeguard that may 
help protect countless men and 
women against common maladies! 


In fragrant cups of Japan green 
tea has been found a precious food 
element. without which perfect 
health is impossible. 

For lack of this special element, 
scientists now believe that count- 
less people are needlessly troubled 
with minor ailments. All too often 
our three meals a day give us too 
little of this invaluable element— 
Vitamin C. 


“Important to us,’ writes one 
eminent scientist, ‘‘are the results 
of a diet poor in Vitamin C. The 
symptoms are a sallow, muddy com- 
plexion, loss of energy, fleeting pains, 
usually mistaken for rheumatism. Ob- 
servations during the World War 
and my recollection of specific cases 
all combine to suggest that much of 
the so-called rheumatism that afflicts 
such a large part of our people is due at 
least in large part to a diet too poor in 
Vitamin C.”’ 


A simple precaution 


Most of the foods we eat are lack- 
ing in this wonderful element. 
Aside from Japan green tea, it has 
been found only in spinach and a 
few fruits and vegetables. 


The startling fact now revealed 
by science is the richness in this all- 
important Vitamin C, of that fa- 
miliar and delightful drink—Japan 
green tea. The leaves of Japan 
green tea bring us 
in abundance 
this health-giving 
food element. 

If you feel ‘‘let 
down’’ and are 
easily tired out; if 
you suffer from so- 
called ‘‘rheu- 
matic’’ pains; if 
your skin is sallow 
or muddy, take 
this simple precau- 
tion: Drink pieas- 
ant, flavor-laden 
cups of Japan green 
tea regularly, at lunch, at supper, 
in the afternoon. Profit by this 
rich supply of the precious food- 
element, Vitamin C. It is probable 
that you will both feel and look 
more vigorous—more vitally alive 
after a few weeks. Start this de- 














































































Scientists have 
discovered a 
rich supply of 
the all-impor- 
tant Vitamin C 
in the leaves of 
simple Japan 
green tea 
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‘The champagne of 
teas,’’ so those who 
value the fine things of 
life have for years called 
Japan green tea. Now 
it is known to bring us 
an abundance of that 
health-building food ele- 
ment, Vitamin C 





lightful health-building habit now. 
Whenever you drink tea, be sure it 
is Japan green tea. Grocers have it in 
several grades, at different prices 
under well-known brand names. 
American-Japanese Tea Committee, 
782 Wrigley Building, Chicago. 





Her throat, above the rounding line of 
black satin bound with faint rose, was soft 
and very fair. The tip-edge of her shingled 
hair pointed in a golden, piquant V to the 
most engaging hollow where the back of 
her neck curved childishly. A fluff of 
platinum fox fur trailed carelessly across 
her young shoulders which were rather 
square and boyish. Her hat was the 
plainest trifle of black felt that can be 
bought for twenty or thirty dollars. 

‘“We can’t see her face,”” Richard com- 
plained a bit petulantly. 

“What of it!’’ said John with scorn. 
“You may be sure it belongs to the rest of 
her.”’ 

“You can’t tell. It mightn’t,” said 
Richard with lugubrious cynicism. 

They abandoned the theme of the allur- 
ing creature, but once in a while their eyes 
wandered in wayward fascination to her 
table. She sat with her back to them, eat- 
ing her dinner alone, and all her youth- 
fully languid gestures showed obvious 
indifference, even disdain, for the excellent 
food. 

“Humph!” said John. ‘She ordered 
squab and didn’t touch it.” 

“Seems a pity,” murmured Richard. 

“Think,” said John, 
“of the poor Serbians 
who would be glad of 
what she leaves.”’ 

“‘Tt’s their funeral,” 
said Richard unfeel- 
ingly, ‘‘not mine.” 

He addressed his 
rare sirloin with gusto. 


just as the girl rose 
to leave the dining 
room he looked up. 
Their eyes met. Rich- 
ard rose too; he had 
grown very pale. His 
hand with napkin 
crushed tightly in it 
trembled against the 
back of the chair. 
Mariette stood quite 
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went to the stateroom after dancing with 
Mariette for two hours he found Richard 
already asleep with the Montreal Star 
near his hand. 

The-next morning Richard strode off 
alone along the boardwalk, setting his 
shoulders against the wind, glad of the 
solitude and the ruffled sweep of water be- 
low as a background for his confused 
thoughts. He could not forget that he 
and Mariette had dreamed of walking here 
together. Yet last night when he knew 
she was dancing with John, in spite of his 
first pang of jealousy, he had been sur- 
prised that his heart held no regret or mel- 
ancholy. Staring at the river, watching 
the moonlight upon it while the broken 
jazz sighed and pounded, he had expected 
to feel a sudden surge of romantic emotion, 
but it had not come. Instead he had been 
content to go to the stateroom where he 
lay smoking and reading the Montreal 
paper until he fell calmly asleep. 


S HE looked up now and saw Mariette 

in her dove-gray cape and little black 

hat coming toward him, he hurried to 

meet her as if there were nothing odd about 
finding each other here. 

“Like Quebec?” he 
said, falling into step 
with her. 

“Oh, terribly!’’ she 
said. ‘But I haven’t 
been in the shops yet. 
Do you think I could 
find a nice fur coat 
here? I really came 
up to buy a fur coat. 
I hear they have won- 
derful furs in Quebec.”’ 

His voice was casual 
and friendly. ‘I really 
don’t believe you came 
tobuy acoat, Mariette. 
Why did you come, 
honestly ?”’ 

Her eyes grew alittle 
sulky. ‘‘I came be- 
cause I didn’t want to 








still and her fingers 
fumbled confusedly 
with her vanity bag. With the space of 
the dining room between them it seemed 
nevertheless that they were propelled to- 
gether, hands outstretched, and for one 
fantastic moment the tables and all the 
diners and waiters and gilt and plush 
shivered and disintegrated into an unim- 
portant limbo while Richard and Mariette 
stood tiptoe on the highest peak of a 
strange world and smiled sadly. And 
somewhere far below, an orchestra of 
silver violins seemed to be quivering: 


We'll have a blue room, 

A new room, 

For-two room, 

Where I can smoke my pipe away 

With your wee head upon my knee —— 


Then the violins were silent, the gilt 
and plush and waiters and diners re- 
appeared in their proper places, the tables 
came back, the room grew large and rather 
stuffy again, and Mariette gave a chilly 
little nod. It was a tribute to Mariette 
that nearly every man in the dining room 
turned to see for whom her nod was meant. 
Richard noticed this tribute, but it only 
gave him a feeling of distaste. As she dis- 
appeared through the doorway John’s 
voice came in utter astonishment, ‘‘ Dick! 
Why, Great Astrakhan, that’s—that’s 


Mariette. It’s Mariette Lord.” 


ICHARD sat down slowly. His knees 

felt curiously incompetent. He looked 

for his napkin and discovered it in his 
hand. “I know it,” he said irritably. 

At last John said a bit clumsily, ‘“‘Say, 
Dick, do you mind if I look her up—uh—I 
mean she must be lonesome, you know, 
and there’s dancing on deck?” 

‘“Why ask me!” exclaimed Richard an- 
grily. ‘‘She isn’t my wife.” 

** And a lucky girl she is,” said John ona 
note of bland cheer, “with that nasty tem- 
per of yours functioning so normally.” 

He strolled out of the lounge and 
climbed to the upper deck. When he 


stay in town on our 
: wedding day and I got 
so sick of the family mumbling and grum- 
bling about everything, and all those awful 
relatives were coming and—I didn’t want 
to be bothered. Why did you come?”’ 

“Because at the office they expected 
me to go somewhere, and I didn’t want 
to read any more congratulations, and I 
hated to have all that money I saved up 
just lying around.” 

They both laughed uneasily. A silence 
fell. Now that there was no blue room, 
no kitchenette apartment, no wedding to 
talk about, conversation seemed flat and 
difficult. What could they talk about ex- 
cept blue rooms? What else had they ever 
talked about? 


ICHARD’S mind swerved, as it usu- 

ally did, to his work. ‘Oh, I got that 
big layout done all right—the one I was 
telling you about ——” he began, and 
then he stopped in embarrassment. 

“The one we quarreled about?” Mari- 
ette inquired with interest. 

“Yes, that one. But why were you so 
snooty about it, anyhow?” 

“Oh, I just got tired of everything being 
so sweet and peaceful, I suppose. But | 
didn’t know you could get angry with 
me—lI didn’t know anybody could,” ex- 
plained Mariette, frowning with the ef- 
fort of being entirely honest. ‘‘I had 
hysterics the next day. It’s really fun to 
have them. I tremble and cry and have 
chills and mother and the maids run 
around as if their hands were cut off. They 
think I can’t stop trembling, but I always 
can if I want to.” 

Richard gasped at this feminine revela- 
tion. ‘What a little wretch!’’ he cried. 
“If you ever do it when we are married 
I’ll spank you, understand?” 

“When we are married!” said Mariette 
with a jeer. “‘Our wedding day has come 
and gone and everything is perfectly 
lovely. The very nicest kind of a wedding 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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The old-fashioned, uncertain way 
—means long, tedious work—boiling 
away half the fruit juice and losing 
most of the natural color and flavor 


of the fresh fruit. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Jam and Jelly Making 


The modern, sure way—One min- 
ute’s boiling is enough! No loss of fruit 
juice, color or flavor. Result—half 
again more jam or jelly from your 


fruit. Better color and flavor. 









Jam AND JELLY MAKING—which 
used to be a long, difficult, un- 
certain job—has now become 
quick, easy, sure—in the most 
natural way—so that you won- 
der why it wasn’t thought of 
before. 

In order to get a perfect jam 
or jelly texture you must have 
correct proportions of fruit or 
fruit juice, sugar, and that nat- 








ural jellifying substance which 





Take a glimpse into the homes of Mrs. A 
and Mrs. B. Each bought two quarts of 
strawberries, 
and decided to 


make straw- 
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1 Mrs. A, after hulling her 


o’clock. 


The dark band on the kettle 
indicates the amount of fruit 
and juice from Mrs. A’s berries 
(4 cups). The strawberries 
cost 20c a quart—2 quarts 40c. 


Mrs. A added 2 Ibs. of sugar 
to her berries. The sugar cost 
7c per lb.—2 Ibs. 14c. 


Following the old “‘ pound for 
pound”’ standard recipe Mrs. 
A had to boil the fruit and 
sugar about 30 minutes be- 
fore the jam thickened to the 
desired consistency. This long 
boiling evaporated one-half 
of the original weight of the 
berries and carried off most 
of the natural fresh fruit 
flavor as fragrant steam. 


When Mrs. A poured her jam, 

she found she had 6 8-oz. 
glasses. 

The cost: Berries.......$ .40 

UMAR. - steces 14 

6) .54 

$ .09 


The 6 glasses cost an average 
of 9c per glass. 


It took Mrs. A 45 minutes to make 
her 6 glasses. It was nine-forty- 
five when she finished. 


berries, was ready to start (~# 
. . . Fi - 
making her jam at nine { 
























2 Mrs. B was ready to start 
her jam making at nine 
o’clock too. 


berry jam, but their methods and the re- 
sults produced were quite different, as you 


will see by fol- 
lowing this pic- 
ture story. 
















Nature herself makes and stores 
in fruits in varying amounts. 

The common deficiency of 
this jellifying substance has 
been responsible for most of 
the jam and jelly making fail- 
ures in the past. Some fruits 
are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very 
few fruits have enough of it to 
jellify all the juice they contain, 
and all fruits lose it as they 
ripen. 

We have extracted this nat- 
ural jellifying substance from 











4 Mrs. B, using the same quan- 
tity of strawberries (2 quarts), 
got the same amount of fruit 
and juice (4 cups). Her berries 
also cost 20c a quart — 2 
quarts 40c. 


Mrs. B added 3 Ibs. of sugar 
to her berries. The sugar cost 
7c per lb.—3 Ibs. 21c. 


Mrs. B simply brought her 
fruit and sugar to a tumbling 
boil, added % bottle (14 cup) 
of Certo and boiled for 1 
minute. Certo is simply the 
jellifying substance of fruit 
in concentrated liquid form. 
At 35c per bottle the half 
bottle Mrs. B used cost 
about 18c. 


10 Mrs. B got 10 8-oz. glasses of 
jam from her berries. 


The cost: Berries.......$ .40 
Sudan... os. + 21 

oo) 18 

10) .79 

$ .07 9/10 


The 10 glasses cost less than 
8c per glass. Note how Certo 
pays for itself in saving on 
cost per glass, increased yield 
and saving of time and fuel. 


12 Mrs. B’s 10 glasses of jam were 
made in 15 minutes. She was all 
through at nine-fifteen. 


This same comparison holds true with all fruits. With Certo, through saving the fruit juice 
formerly boiled away, you get half again more jam or jelly from a given amount of fruit. You 
save the delicate color, the delicious flavor of the fresh fruit. You save time, effort and fuel, 


and get a perfect jam or jelly every time at a saving of from one to three cents per glass. 













































fruit, refined, concentrated and 
bottled it for your convenient 
use. This is Certo. With Certo, 
any kind of fruit—even those 
you have never before been 
able to use for jelly—will now 
jell perfectly every time. 





Miss Alice Bradley, Principal 
of Miss Farmer’s School of 
Cookery, and Cooking Editor 
of Woman’s Home Companion, 
says of Certo: 

“JT strongly advise all house- 
wives to make all their jams 
and jellies with Certo because:— 

“It’s easier—Takes only one 
minute’s boiling. 

“Tastes better—No flavor 
boiled away. 


“Better color—Not darkened 
by long boiling. 
“No worry—Never fails to set. 


“It’s economical—F#fty per cent 
more from given amount of fruit 
and no waste from failures.” 


Your grocer has Certo. A recipe 
booklet of nearly one hundred 
recipes for delicious jams, jellies 
and marmalades is under the 
label of each bottle. 


Nearly 100 recipes 

FREE for jams, jellies and 
marmalades, and booklet beauti- 
fully illustrated in color showing 
new and inter- 
esting ways tO p< siiiaamen i) 
serye them. Just | —— 
mail the cou-! [4 - 
pon. If you ie 
want trial half 4° 

ttle of Certo, | 
send 10c| & 
(stamps or) | 
coin). | 











Certo CorporaTIon, 141 Granite 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on 
jams, jellies and marmalades. 


(0 Check here and send 1oc if you want trial half 
bottle of Certo. 
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eAn entirely new idea 


in oil-burning ranges 


Snow-white porcelain enamel! 
Swift-cooking! + Beautiful! 


This beautiful Perfection is one 
of 24 splendid new models, rang- 
ing in price from $17.50 to $154.00. 
See them at your dealer’s. You 
will find new, light colors on 
even the lowest-priced stoves. 
And, for the first time on any 
stove, a new, durable lacquer 
finish, Perfectolac, like that on the 
modern automobile. 


HERE is a new kitchen range— 
beautiful as well as swift - cooking 
—a snow-white porcelain enamel, 
oil-burning Perfection with 27 
modern features! 


New, Compact Design 


It has a new, graceful design that 
fits into small space. . A new burner 
arrangement .. All-grate top .. Built- 
in, enamel-lined “‘live heat” oven.. 
Accurate heat indicator .. . Giant 
Superfex burners... Long, double- 
wall chimneys...And its white 
porcelain enamel finish looks new 
for a lifetime. 


Easy Way to Buy 


GQ, Most dealers will gladly tell you 
how you can buy any of these new 
stoves On easy payments. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY ::: Cleveland, Ohio 


Sold in Canada by General Steel Wares, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION 
Oil Burning Ranges 
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day,”’ she said sweetly, “is when there 
isn’t any wedding.” 

Slowly they turned and walked back 
toward the hotel, each pondering the 
other’s amazingly matter-of-fact words. 
At the elevator he said: ‘‘ Will you take 
dinner with John and me tonight and we’ll 
all dance?’’ His voice was rather humble. 

“Why, I’d love to!” said Mariette with 
her unfailing enthusiasm for any plan 
whether she meant to execute it or not. 

That night there was dinner and dancing 
in the biggest salle a manger, and Mariette 
did wear her lovely, lovely cloth of gold 
gown. As she walked toward the two men 
who waited for her in the lobby she moved 
with a slow, deliciously vain step and 
when she had come quite up to them she 
pirouetted once, very gravely, in spite of 
the astonished look on the ruddy face of 
an old Englishman nearby. 

When they had been seated with great 
pomp and solemnity on‘the edge of the 
dance floor Mariette reached over to pat 
Richard’s hand with a little gesture of ir- 
repressible happiness which he remem- 
bered. And then she reached over to pat 
John’s hand with exactly the same little 
gesture. ‘‘I’m absolutely famished,”’ she 
said blithely, ‘‘and I want lots of olives 
and some terrapin and alligator pears and 
aren’t we having a grand time? Let’s 
dance!”’ 

Involuntarily Richard rose; and on the 
dance floor he looked down and Mariette’s 
rumpled blond head was against his silk 
lapel. They moved along the sleek shining 
floor very slowly at first. And then she 
was singing it softly, without emotion, her 
voice melting now and then into the in- 
sistent swing and sweep of the orchestra: 
“We'll have a blue room, a new room, for- 
two room ——”’ Singing it gayly, softly, 
meltingly, but without emotion. 


HEY were close to an open French door 

where the sky hung like a black velvet 
curtain spangled with tinsel stars. Still 
holding Mariette’s hand, he drew her out 
on the little iron balcony where they were 
suddenly wrapped in solitude with only 
the music reiterating its gentle chords to 
bewilder their thoughts. And then be- 
cause the night was so lovely, because 
Mariette was so lovely, he put his arms 
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around her and kissed her lips and the en- 
gaging hollow of her neck where the tip- 
edge of her shingled hair pointed in a 
piquant V. 

They drew apart and stood in the dark- 
ness listening to the violins throbbing with 
intimate melody behind them. 

“It’s awfully strange,’’ he began rather 
hoarsely at last. “‘It was to have been our 
honeymoon. But it isn’t. Perhaps we’ve 
been awfully silly. Perhaps you really do 
love me. Perhaps we had to come up here 
to find out?”’ 

Her fingers held very tightly to his as 
she said, ‘‘I think we’ve found out a great 
deal, but I don’t think it’s that.” For 
after all she seriously did not believe you 
could live on just nothing but kisses. “I 
think,” she said with difficulty, “that 
we’ve found out something about love. 
If you see what I mean, love has more to 
do with sirloin steak than with guitars.”’ 

“Do you think we shall ever have a blue 
room, Mariette?” 

““No—I don’t know,” said Mariette. 
‘At least not for a long while.” 


“IDUT why not?” His tone was impor- 
tunate although he asked merely 
from a point of male aggressiveness. 

“‘Because, don’t you see, Richard, it 
was the blue room idea we loved instead 
of each other—and we didn’t know it. 
I’ve been thinking a lot,” she added so- 
berly, ““while they thought I was having 
hysterics.” 

“But sometime ——”’ he insisted, for 
he was young, and a man, and the music 
was very sweet. 

“IT don’t know. Maybe,”’ said Mari- 
ette with a quivering sigh. ‘‘I don’t want 
to know. I want to dance millions and 
millions of miles yet before I have a blue 
room!” She laughed. ‘‘Let’s dance, shall 
we?” 

They danced. In spite of The Blue 
Room playing, in spite of the starlight and 
the rhythm and the romance of youth, 
Mariette and Richard had discovered their 
first wisdom. And it is a good thing there 
is more sense than love in the world, other- 
wise the earth would be nothing but a 
pretty chaos of special delivery letters, 
whispering, tears, kisses, moonlight, little 
kitchenette apartments, telegrams, light 
wines and bad verse. And what would be- 
come of business then? 
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oslery (bors for 
Summers Varied TI{o ods 


or uggested by the 
-Reatsith Fashion (ommittee 


Summer comes in with June! ... In London, 
Biarritz, Southampton, the chic world 
gathers for its summer pleasures. 


From these, their own smart circles, 
the Realsilk Fashion Committee continu- 
ally sends to us—and to you—significant 
color trends in the new fashions. 


Theirs is the swift, sure judgment which 
keeps Realsilk weeks ahead of the mode 
in hosiery . . . which now forecasts the 
summer hosiery styles—for you. 


Hosiery this season, says this celebrated 
Committee, follows these rules: 


Beige in every tone, and shadowy grey 
—for daytime . . . The pinky mauve-greys 
and peach tones—for evening... 


Gazelle, for instance, the beige with the 
rosy cast... Praline, suggesting modish 
sunburn . . . Plaza Grey, an airy, delicate 
hue . . . Touquet, the rosy, silvery mauve, 
for evening . . . Twenty-four shades in 
all, selected by the Realsilk Fashion 
Committee for summer wear. 


You may see them now 


With almost incredible speed, these col- 
ors—newest and smartest—reach you in 
Realsilk Hosiery, wherever you may live. 


World’ s largest manufacturers 
of Silk Hosiery and makers of 
Fine Lingerie 


Without delay, with no in-between- 
steps, our Representative brings them to 
your home—stockings of sheer loveliness 
and amazing durability. 


In gossamer full-fashioned chiffons, as 
well as in the service weights, strong, 
elastic fresh silk—seldom more than 24 
days from the Orient—insures long wear, 
smooth fit at ankle and knee, and shim- 
mering beauty after many washings. 


In every pair the Dura-foot feature, 
exclusive with Realsilk, gives still addi- 
tional durability—service wear from even 
the sheerest dress chiffons. 


7 v : : 


The newest color selections of the Realsilk 
Fashion Committee are now being shown 
by our Representatives in your commu- 
nity. If you are not being called upon 
regularly, we shall feel privileged to ar- 
range for you a special showing—with- 
out obligation, of course, on your part. 


Simply telephone the Realsilk office in 
your town and ask to have one of our 
Representatives call at your home. 


The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


250 branch offices in the United States 
and Canada. Consult ’ phone direc- 
tory for your local office 


Katherine Harford 


Elinor Patterson 


Lady Egerton 


Lapy Ecrrton, famous Paris designer, who is head 
of the house of Paul Caret, noted for its individuality 


THE REALSILK FASHION COMMITTEE 


Neysa McMein 


Lynn Fontanne 


Katuerine Harrorp, formerly of Harper's Bazar and 


one of the most noted style authorities in America 


Exinor Patterson, @ favorite in society—famed for her 


Neysa McMgin, internationally known artist and 
roles in ‘‘The Miracle’’ and ‘Behold This Dreamer’’ 


authority on smart color harmonies and combinations 


Lynn Fontanne, star of ‘The Guardsman’’ and other Theatre 
Guild Productions—‘‘the best dressed woman on the American Stage’’ 


THE New 


REALS HER, 
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A Compacte particulicre for 





your every frock and gown 


They’re such gay, piquant little aflairs 
—these new Compactes LE DEBUT. Ex- 
quisitel y designed. Beautifully made. 
And quite perfect in every smart detail. 

Choose the one that harmonizes best 
with your favorite evening gown. Or, 
indeed, consider that with all four your 
every gown and frock may have its own 
ujipropriate compact — an imaginative, 
distinctive touch which completes the 
ensemble. 

Each one is finished in either gold 
or silver and a top of genuine cloisonné 
enamel—one in gold and a lovely jade 
green; another in gold and black; an~ 
other in silver and Mediterranean blue; 
and still another in silver and ivory 
white, flecked with silver. 

Snap back the cover. See... A con- 
venient fold-over mirror — of glass. A 
dainty, fluffy powder puff. A compart- 
ment filled with the softest and finest 
powder you ever patted on your cheek 
—in the scent of Parfum LE, DEBUT, 
the famous new perfume creation of 
Paris. And another compartment with 
a rouge equally adorable and provoca- 
tive... 

You will find Compacte LE DEBUT 
and LE DEBUT refills wherever fine 
compacts are sold... Fora gift, you 


will scarcely discover anything which 





serves so graciously its purpose. 
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“Princess Alice’? was charming and vi- 
vacious. Nobody could refuse her any- 
thing. She had to tease Mr. Taft for some 
time before he would allow her to come 
to Canton, though, and then he first got 
permission by cable from President Roose- 
velt, for the boycott made it unsafe for 
Americans to venture into the native city. 


‘Miss Roosevelt, however, explored the 


island and went to tea on a German gun- 
boat, where they served her gorgeous 
cakes and made many speeches about the 
relations between Germany and America. 

All too soon I had to crate my carved 
furniture and images. We were ordered to 
South Africa and sailed from Ceylon on a 
small ship carrying three hundred coolies 
from India to South African mines. The 
ice gave out, there was no green food and 
for days I ate nothing but the brains of 
sheep killed to make curry for the coolies. 
The climax of the voyage was such a wild 
storm that we had to be landed at Dur- 
ban in baskets operated by pulleys. 

Our house at Rondebosch, a suburb of 
Capetown, was near Groote Schuur, the 
beautiful home of Cecil Rhodes. And the 
cottage Mr. Rhodes had built near by— 
The Woolsack—was occupied in the winter 
season by Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling. 


Kipling Missed the Gook 


REMEMBER well my first call on the 

Kiplings. Mrs. Kipling was serving tea 
in front of a bank of blue hydrangeas which 
matched her scarf and eyes. She and I, as 
women will, discussed the difficulty of find- 
ing good servants, and I told her about our 
latest cook, Papishka, a Belgian, who from 
her letters appeared to have served several 
varieties of royalty and nobility. I re- 
lated how she had terrified the fishman by 
brandishing a stick of wood and grazed the 
coachman’s nose with an ice pick. 

Mr. Kipling had taken little part in the 
talk, but he suddenly said, ‘“‘Mrs. Lay, 
may I dine with you tonight?” 

‘IT should be delighted to have you dine 
with us, but I am afraid we can’t have you 
tonight,’’ I told him, ‘‘because I would 
want to arrange a party for you.” 

“No,” he said, “‘I don’t want a party, 
I just want to dine with you.” 

So it was arranged that Mr. and Mrs. 
Kipling would come the next night. All 
during dinner Mr. Kipling’s eyes were 
fixed on the door that led from the serving 
pantry into the dining room. As we rose 
from the table he hung back and mur- 
mured to me, “Oh, dear, I am disap- 
pointed! I did so hope she would murder 
the butler!” 

“‘She!’’ I echoed, bewildered. ‘‘Who?” 

“Why, Papishka. I did expect she 
would do something exciting tonight.” 

“Oh, Papishka! Why, I had to send 
her off this morning. Her temperament, 
accelerated by mentholated spirits and 
cocoa wine charged to me at the drug 
store, got a little too wild for us!” 

Mr. Kipling looked at me severely. “I 
shall never forgive you,” he pronounced 
solemnly. ‘I invited myself to dinner 
just to see Papishka.”’ 

In South Africa the best servants we had 
were English, and I must say they make 
the most delightful ones in the world, for 
they dignify their position by the serious- 
ness with which they undertake their re- 
sponsibilities. Parker, the butler, was 
especially wonderful. This paragon did 
everything for us—licked stamps, baited 
fishing hooks and tactfully taught me 
many of the customs of the country. My 
husband and I shed real tears when we 
had to part with him. 

South Africa was a country of sunshine, 
flowers and warm friendships. One of our 
most cherished friends was ‘‘ Doctor Jim” 

(afterward Sir Leander Starr) Jameson, 
leader of the unsuccessful Jameson raid 
into the Transvaal for which he was tried 


in London. However, he was kept in jail 


Ftomemaking Around the World 


(Continued from Page 21) 


for a few months only and then released, 
afterward becoming premier of Cape Col- 
ony. When we met him he was living at 
Groote Schuur, where he remained until 
the. Union of South Africa was brought 
about and the place turned over to the 
first head of the Union. 

A personality who made a great im- 
pression on me in the Capetown days 
was Lord Curzon, whom I met first at a 
dinner given by the governor, Sir Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson, and his wife. 

A consul is like a soldier—orders to 
march at any moment, and then the pack- 
ings and farewells must be finished quickly. 
Our orders to leave South Africa for Brazil 
arrived just after we had helped to marry 
off Reggie Holland, Doctor Jim's secretary. 

The cable directed us to proceed to Rio 
de Janeiro. Brazil proved to be one of the 
most enchantingly beautiful places we had 
ever seen. Nature was lavish, the sunsets 
wonderful, and the wild flowers worth tak- 
ing the trip to Brazil to see. 

Rio was very hot in the summer, and my 
husband, who hated heat, used to travel 
five hours a day in order to have cool 





nights in the hills at Petropolis, where we 
had a small house and where most of the 
diplomatic and consular corps, as well as 
Rio society, lived in summer. 

I hada splendid French cook, whoturned 
his hand to everything—making kitchen 
tables, chairs and curtain rods out of the 
boxes the furniture came in, hanging my 
curtains, painting my walls, running er- 
rands—and accepting thirty dollars a 
month as payment in full. I did not share 
the Brazilian idea that the best cook is the 
one who can make the blackest, strongest 
coffee, and had to teach him to make it my 
way. The Brazilians drink this lye-like 
beverage from morning until night and 
absolutely scorn soda water. 

Among the visitors to Rio during our 
stay were ex-President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
and their niece, Miss Roosevelt. Mr. 
Roosevelt was on his way to find the River 
of Doubt, and Mrs. Roosevelt and the niece 
came as far as Rio with him, 

Another person whom the foreign secre- 
taries asked me to help look after was the 
Princess Henry of Pless, who came to Bra- 
zil with her brother. When I saw her again 
in London, just before the War, she asked 
me to come to Fiirstenstein late in August 
to meet the German emperor, who was to 
be her guest. I planned to go and in July 
set out for Germany, going first to Baden- 
Baden for the cure. I was walking along 
the street in Baden-Baden one August day 
when an official came down the street 
blowing a small tin horn. Excited crowds 

formed and somebody told me the horn 
was announcing war. 

I bundled the friend with whom I was 
doing the cure into a train that very night. 

My husband was already on his way to 
Berlin as American consul general, and I 
waited for him in London. One day the 
newspapers reported that the ship upon 


which he sailed from Rio had been fired on 
and sunk by a German ship. Followed a 
day and a night of agony, but then came 
cables announcing that the ship was safe, 
though it had been held up by the Germans. 

We changed cars seven times in going 
from London to Berlin, and were at last 
put into a train filled with wounded sol- 
diers who were reported to have been in a 
battle which had captured Paris. 

We found a flat, got our furniture sent 
over from London, and established a home 
in wartime Germany. It was a new world 
and there were difficult days for us all. We 


, tried to ease our hearts by finding work to 


do. The women of the American embassy 
and consulate, led by Mrs. Gerard, the am- 
bassador’s wife, established a soup kitchen 
to feed German maids who had been sent 
back to Germany from France and Eng- 
land at the outbreak of the war. Their 
plight was pitiful, for many of them had 
lived so long away from their country that 
they had absolutely no connections. 

My husband, who was working very 
hard, used to bring many friends who were 
passing through Berlin home to lunch with- 
out giving me much notice. It was then I 
discovered a valuable emergency dish, the 
idea for which may be useful to some other 
wife of a husband inclined to unexpected 
hospitality. When I was short of food I 
simply had an enormous dish of macaroni 
made, and another of tomatoes stewed with 
butter, cream and sugar. These two dishes, 
served with freshly grated cheese, made 
up the menu, and the guests ate and came 
back for more. 

My German cook had been trained in 
Paris for eight years and we paid her eight- 
een dollars amonth. The two other maids 
got about twelve dollars each. 

The servant problem in Germany was 
simplified by a legal scale of prices. It is 
against the German law to discharge a serv- 
ant without valid cause. Every maid car- 
ries a book with her picture and a record 
of character signed by the police depart- 
ment. When you discharge her you must 
write the reason in her book. If she is not 
satisfied she may appeal to the police. 
Luckily for the employer the rule works 
both ways—she may not leave you for a 
trivial grievance. 


We left Germany two weeks before 


America entered the war. 

India was our next foreign post. The 
most complicated household problem in 
India is servants. Persons of many castes 
will serve in the same household, but not 
always harmoniously. In my house we had 
a Goanese butler, a Mohammedan second 
man, a Hindu cook and helper, a Brahman 
gardener and helper, and a laundryman, a 
tailor and an ayah, all Hindus. At meal- 
time the atmosphere got a bit thick, for 
no two castes would eat together and each 
had to prepare separate meals with sepa- 
rate utensils. 


Too -Many Indian Gooks 


NE day, when I had some distin- 

guished people lunching with me, I 
thought I would like to serve a real Amer- 
ican luncheon. I spent an hour instructing 
the cook in the intricacies of Yankee cook- 
ing. When I was dressed I went down to 
my kitchen just to have a last look and 
found the place overrun with native cooks. 
The lord of the domain, feeling it to be an 
important occasion, had brought in a num- 
ber of helpers, who among them had man- 
aged to do all I wanted to avoid. I was 
in.despair, for the guests were almost due; 
but I had made up my mind to have that 
luncheon. Accordingly, I covered my gown 
with a large towel, rolled up my sleeves, 
and began washing off sauces and colored 
garnishes. I kept the assistant cook, but 
sentthe others all away, and at the end 
of half an hour began to see light ahead. 


(Continued on Page 171) 


Little Stopper 
for easy 
pouring. 
Big Cap 

for easy filling 

and cleaning. 





No other jug has the patented cap—the 
little stopper in the big aluminum cap 
—which makes it easy to pour without 
spilling or splashing. 
No other jug is guaranteed for a lifetime. 
No other jug will give you as much |} 
satisfaction and efficiency in every way as ]} 
Therm-a-Jug. 
These are the reasons why experienced 
tourists demand Therm-a-Jug. 
At any department, drug, hardware, accessory 
or sporting goods store. If your dealer should 
fail to supply you, send $3.00 direct and we 
will ship jug to you prepaid. 
A.S. KNAPP & CO., Exclusive Distributors 
1437 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Monarch Co., Webster City, Ia., Manufacturers 























Lo the Thing 
for Every Trip! 


O smart-looking, practical and easy to 

carry is this new, light-weight Daisy lug- 
gage that it will mean added pleasure for 
your vacation trip and other journeys. 

Durably made from materials of varied 
grains in the season’s latest shades, these 
bags average but 20 ounces in weight. 
Another decided advantage is the 
gia easy opening and closing af- 

rded by the Talon Hookless Fas- 
tener—an exclusive feature. 

The trim Daisy De Luxe Bag may 
be slipped easily over the arm, When 
the Nokabout is not in use it folds 
compactly flat. 

Made in several sizes retailing from $5 
to $8 at the better luggage and depart- 
ment stores everywhere. If your favorite 
store cannot supply you, send for book- 
let “L”’ illustrating a variety of styles 
and sizes and also for name of dealer 
nearest you. 


The DAISY PRODUCT: tad Inc. 
320 Fifth Avenue New York 


DAISY 


LIGHT WEIGHT 



























LUGGAGE 
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Standing like this 


June, 1928 


tires you quickly | 
yet thousands sleep this same unnatural way! 


This cramped standing 
position 2s immediately tir- 
ing. A sagging bed curves 
the spine the same way 
—prevents restful comfort. 








When you sleep on a Rome 
De Luxe bedspring the spine 
is straight and natural; 


the body is fully relaxed. 








OES your bedspring hold you in 
an uncomfortable position every 
night . . . a position that you could not 
keep for more than a few minutes if you 
were standing upright? Most people 
sleep this way, never realizing the harm- 
ful results of the unnatural position they 
have become accustomed to. 


A strained position is impossible 
when you sleep on a De Luxe spring. 
The De Luxe free coil construction, 
found in no other spring, insures restful, 
refreshing sleep. Every coil in a De 
Luxe moves independently of all other 
coils, yielding to the pressure of hips 
and shoulders yet rising. to relieve all 
strain on the vital organs between. The 


‘Defuxe” 


the Bedspring Luxurious 






This De Luxe label stamped on the side 
rail is your guarantee of getting all the 
quality points that only the De Luxe 
spring has. Look for it and be sure! 


spine lies naturally, straight and free from 
strain. Nerves and muscles are fully re- 
laxed . . . refreshing sleep comes quickly. 

You will soon notice the invigorating 
effects of comfortable De Luxe sleep. 
Arrange with your furniture or depart- 
ment store for a trial of this better bed- 
spring. But be sure that you get a Rome 
De Luxe spring, for the true free coil 
movement that insures complete relaxa- 
tion is found in no other bedspring. 

Send today for Dr. Royal S. Cope- 
land’s interesting booklet ‘‘How Better 
Sleep Builds Better Health.” 


The Rome Company, Inc. 
New York Chicago Boston Baltimore Rome, N.Y. 
Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


The ROME Company 


BED SPRINGS + METAL BEDS + DAY BEDS «+ 





COUCH HAMMOCKS + 


COTS 
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My husband rushed down to say that 
the guests had come. When he saw me at 
the cookstove, he threw up his hands in 
horror, for he doubted my skill. I did, too, 
but I said, ‘“Go back; I will be there in 
five minutes.” 

A little powder on my nose, and five 
minutes later I appeared, sweetly explain- 
ing that I was so anxious for them to taste 
food American style that I had cooked it 
myself. The luncheon was a hit and my 
fame as a cook spread as far as Delhi and 
Kashmir, whence soon came requests for 
American recipes. 

One of the most wonderful of my Indian 
experiences was the golden jubilee of His 
Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, which 
I attended as the guest of the Maharani of 
Cooch Behar, the Gaekwar’s daughter. 
Indians are perfect hosts. A potentate 
usually entertains you in a guest house 
which is staffed with servants who know 
how to wait upon you in the style to which 
you are accustomed and how to prepare 
the sort of food you’re supposed to like. 
Each host fills the day with special kinds 
of amusement. The Gaekwar of Baroda 
provided great banquets and elephant and 
bullock fighting. 

I had my first elephant ride upon a 
beautiful light-colored trick elephant with 
trunk and legs hand-painted and gorgeous 
trappings with a solid silver howdah, to 
which I climbed by means of a silver lad- 
der. I felt as if I was in some kind of 
strange Arabian Nights’ dream. 

That entire visit was like a richly fan- 
tastic Oriental dream. I spent the morn- 
ings sight-seeing, the afternoons at teas 
and the evenings at gorgeous banquets. 
One morning I was taken to see the private 
jewels, which were kept in great safes— 
tray after tray of matchless pearls and 
emeralds, rubies, sapphires and diamonds. 
Another day I was shown a famous carpet 
made entirely of pearls. 


The bedroom of the maharani was all in 
white, the bed was solid silver; and every- 
thing, including the floor, was freshly cov- 
ered with white linen every day. No shoe 
was ever worn in that room. The bath- 
room was modern but the maharani never 
used the tub for a bath. Instead, she sat 
on a silver stool while her maid soaped, 
rubbed and kneaded her body, afterward 
pouring filtered water over it. Then came 
a rinsing water with some delicate scent. 

The maharani’s dressing room was fit- 
ted with dozens of shelves where huge col- 
lections of saris and of Paris shoes and 
sandals were kept. Since the Indian 
woman wears no hat and does not need to 
hang up her garments, there was no hang- 
ing space, nor provision for hat boxes. 

Some of the saris were of heavy em- 
broidery, some of painted chiffon. Many 
were ornamented with jewels or with silver 
and gold bullion. The maharani liked best 
one of midnight blue, decorated in silver. 
She wore embroidered saris of white and 
gold or white and silver for evening. Cer- 
tain sections of India are famous for their 
sari borders, and the changes of feminine 
fashion are indicated by changes in borders 
instead of skirt lengths as in this country. 
The skirt lengths are always the same in 
India, for Indianmodesty requires the body 
to be entirely covered. 

After India, the chance came to settle 
down in the United States and the dream 
house came true. We tried living in it for 
a while, but the quiet, orderly, peaceful 
existence somehow palled. I began to send 
secretly for travel booklets, and one day 
my husband rushed home to announce 
“Well, we’re back in the service again!” 

When this is published I shall be on my 
way toChile. Marching ordersagain! But 
I’ve never been in Chile and the truth is, 
I like marching orders and was lonely with- 
out them. It takes a good deal of inge- 
nuity and imagination, but I’ve discovered 
you can have a dream house anywhere if 
you really want it. 


Breakfast in Bed 


(Continued from Page 19) 


for herself. Her husband doesn’t treat her 
as he used to before they were married. 
She becomes the victim of all sorts of im- 
aginary troubles which are harder to bear 
than if her husband actually did hit her 
over the head with the radio, for she can’t 
hit back! There is small satisfaction in 
fighting the shadow of your own imagina- 
tion. Such a wife needs to get up in the 
morning and stretch her mental and phys- 
ical muscles. 

“Use your sport clothes for something 
besides shopping,” is the advice one doc- 
tor gave a patient who was suffering from 
an acute case of ingrowing ego. “‘Of course 
you have headaches. Any woman who is 
as fat as you are at thirty ought to be 
ashamed of herself! Get up in the morn- 
ing and play tennis or golf. Or walk two 
miles a day briskly.” 

It is high time that we moderns who 
have been insisting upon the right to live 
our own lives, to have or not to have chil- 
dren, to stay in the home or to run our own 
offices, stopped a moment to take stock of 
ourselves. Is the modern wife finding 
health and happiness through the leisure 
that high wages and the can opener have 
thrust upon her? Or is all this moil and 
toil to give a woman a chance to “‘express 
herself”? merely ending in breakfast in bed, 
figuratively speaking? It is significant 
that to be fashionable today one must be 
busy with community affairs. Superlav- 
ish display has gone out since the war, and 
the modern social climber pulls the strings 
to have her name appear upon the well- 
known charity lists, for she knows that 
there she will find the women who are really 
worth while. And the energy the modern 
debutante expends in charity events would 
put a husky farm hand to shame! 

At the other end of the scale from the 
wives who have too much idle time are the 


young mothers who have to look for their 
spare moments with the microscope. 

*“Don’t mention breakfast in bed to me!”’ 
cried one young mother whose three lively 
infants are all under five. ‘‘I’m lucky if I 
get any breakfast at all. All I have time to 
think about are diets and diapers!” 

That this mother’s leisure is so infini- 
tesimal makes it all the more important 
for her to use it wisely. Surely someone 
could be found who would see for half an 
hour a day, at least, that the children 
ruined neither themselves nor the furni- 
ture, while the mother took time out to be 
exclusively herself. Whether her hobby 
turned out to be geology, French or raising 
turnips wouldn’t matter as long as she got 
vitally interested in something outside her- 
self. 

Many women convince themselves that 
they haven’t any leisure at all, merely be- 
cause they don’t know how to manage 
their time. 

“You can always find time to do what 
you want todo, if you want it hard enough,” 
declared a busy woman doctor. 

After all, since life is so short why get so 
wrapped up in the mechanics of living that 
we forget to live? Whether our leisure is 
generous or limited, it becomes precious or 
valueless as we learn how to use it to get 
what we want out of life, and to give oth- 
ers this same privilege. ‘‘ Breakfast in bed” 
may be a figurative rather than an actual 
state. Many a wife is as sound asleep to 
her husband’s best interests when she sits 
behind the coffee urn as if she buried her 
face in the pillows. One husband remarked 
that he preferred visiting with his wife, 
propped up in a becoming negligee in the 
mornings while he was dressing, to having 
her throw him a chilly word or two over 
the early breakfast table. It is being men- 
tally and physically awake that counts. 

















































































Some of us are natural born diplomats—never an argument over 


household bills—never a storm—and any bright woman can learn 
the secret of matrimonial harmony. 

Bills will come in for this or that, as bills have a habit of doing — 
and now comes the diplomacy—Never show them to him until he 
is smilingly, happily replete with a dinner that has warmed the 
very cockles of his heart— 

And the secret of such dinners is “that flavor called French” —the 
rare and distinctive flavor of French’s Prepared Mustard. 

A flavor neither too hot nor too mild—lively, interesting, enjoyable 
—the flavor of the finest imported mustard seed, blended with cer- 
tain choice spices and savories according to a-jealously-guarded 
recipe. Ask for it wherever you go. 

Sign and mail the coupon NOW, and we will send you French’s 
Flavor Talks and Flavia’s interesting recipes FREE. 


The R. T. French Company, 5 Mustard Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Banks did not even smile. ‘‘No, sir,’ he 
replied. ‘“‘It won’t be tooearly. I think it 
will be a good deal too late. I’d like to get 
through with this tonight, Uncle Bije.”’ 

“Oh, you would, eh? Well, I’m sorry, 
but I can’t stay here any longer tonight. 
I’ve told you why.”’ 

“Yes, sir, I know. But I can go with 
you to the hotel. If your friends do come 
our talk will have to be postponed, I sup- 
pose. If they don’t we can get on with it. 
Good night, mother. I’ll be home as soon 
as I can, but don’t sit up for me.”’ 

He went into the sitting room and took 
his hat from the sofa. His uncle, after a 
moment’s perplexed chin rubbing, followed 
Mrs. Bradford to the kitchen. 

“Humph!” he grunted. “‘ What set him 
out this way all at once? What have you 
said to him, Margaret?” 

“Nothing much. Oh, Abijah, do be 
considerate with him. He is going to be 
dreadfully disappointed.” 


“IDOSH! Somedisappointmentsare good 

for young fellows his age. All right. 
Then we'll get it over with tonight, pro- 
vided those selectmen don’t turn up. Mar- 
garet, don’t you worry. I tell you the 
day’s coming when he’s goin’ to thank us 
all. It’s a great chance for a young lawyer. 
I'll do my level best to make him see it. 
You go to bed and to sleep.”’ 

During the walk down Mill Road to the 
post office neither Banks nor his uncle was 
conversational. Captain Abijah perfunc- 
torily observed that it was a fine night and 
Banks agreed with him. Other than this, 
little was said. The captain’s dignity was 
still slightly ruffled by what he considered 
freshness on the part of his nephew, and 
the latter’s mind was occupied with dis- 
quieting guesses. What was this secret 
business between his mother and his uncle? 
It concerned him, but how? And what 
did his mother mean by saying that money 
matters were involved? 

The Malabar Hotel was an ancient 
hostelry on Main Street. It was built in 
the late sixties by Capt. Rinaldo Bassett 
when, having made money in New Bed- 
ford whaling, he retired from the sea. His 
son, also named Rinaldo, was its present 
proprietor and manager. In, the dingy 
lobby, with its settees and armchairs and 
brass cuspidors, a trio of loungers sprawled 
smoking and watching two others who, in 
their shirt sleeves, were playing pool on 
the table in the corner. Behind the counter, 
where the register lay open, its page for 
the day blank except for the date, Mr. 
Bassett was dozing over a newspaper. 

Captain Bradford halted momentarily 
at the foot of the stairs. ‘Anybody been 
here to see me, Rinaldo?” he asked. 

Mr. Bassett started, blinked and sat up 
in his chair. ‘‘Eh?” he queried. “Oh! 
No, Cap’n Bije, not a soul.” 

“All right. If anybody does come I’ll 
be up in my room. Come on, boy.” 


E LED the way to the top of the first 

flight, then along the corridor, feebly 
illumined by two kerosene bracket lamps, 
to the second door from the end of the 
building. This door he unlocked. 

““Stay where you are, son,” he ordered, 
“till I light up.” Banks, blinking in the 
shadows of the musty-smelling corridor, 
heard the sound of a striking match. 
““Heave ahead!” called his uncle. “‘Come 
aboard.” 

Captain Abijah occupied the two cor- 
ner rooms, perhaps the best suite in the 
hotel. The one on the corner was his bed- 
room. The other, that which his nephew 
now entered, was his sitting room. It was 
of good size, neat and comfortably fur- 
nished—a walnut center table with a 
marble top, two comfortable armchairs, a 
big wooden rocker, a walnut secretary 
desk, its lid open and heaped high with 
letters and papers, a haircloth sofa. On 
the wall between the windows was a ship’s 
barometer in gimbals. Opposite, by the 
door, hung a sextant and a silver-plated 
speaking trumpet. On the third wall were 
two oil paintings of square-rigged ships, 
and over the mantel was a third, of a bark 
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this time, and flanked by a chronometer. 
On the mantel itself were a pair of whale’s 
teeth and a pie-crust “crimper’’ made of 
whale ivory. Standing in the corner was a 
polished narwhal’s horn. Over the sofa, in 
the place of honor, hung the crayon en- 
largement of Silas Bradford, a replica of 
the one in the house occupied by Silas 
Bradford’s widow. The room smelt 
strongly of tobacco, a pleasant contrast to 
the smells of the rest of the Malabar. 
Captain Abijah hung his hat upon the 
back of the rocker and pointed to an arm- 
chair by the center table. “Sit down, 
Banks,” he said. Banks took the arm- 
chair. His uncle pulled open one of the 
drawers of the secretary and took out a 
box of cigars. 
‘“*T’m goin’ to 


. Capt. Abijah Bradford knocked the 
ashes from his cigar into the brass cuspidor 
which he had thoughtfully kicked into 
position on the floor between them. He 
did not say what he thought; he asked a 
question of his own. 

“Have you told Margaret— your mother 
all this, same as you’re tellin’ it to me?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And she didn’t raise any objections?” 

“No. Why should she?” 

“No objections at all? Just sat up and 
gave three cheers when you told her, eh?” 

Banks flushed. ‘‘ Just what does that 
mean?” he asked hotly. ‘Look here, 
Uncle Bije, it’s plain enough that you and 
mother have, 
something up your 





smoke,’’ he ob- 
served. “I gener- 
ally talk easier 
when I’m _ under 
steam. You 
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sleeve. I wish 
you'd get it out 
where I can see it. 
I’m tired of 
hints—yes, and 


haven’t taken up sneers. Why not 
smokin’ yet, I pre- f say what you have 
sume likely.” Marcaret ULLMANN to say and get it 
| s ? > 
siiaitinaiidias | over with? 
ae san, | psec ee, BIJAH crossed 
ie pee | ee-eye-en-gee — 
ou ‘ a This is the gardener’s ae phd a. 
was rather taken Planning and planting are done, of his was address- 


aback. He him- 
self had learned 
to smoke—and 
chew—when he 
was fifteen, but he 
had forgotten 
that, justas he per- 
sisted in forgetting 
that his nephew 
was twenty-five. 


says he, 


knee, 


Spells June. 


And it’s time for the flower- 
ing soon; 
Time to get busy on bended 


Tocultivate, water and prune, 
For doubleyou, double ee, dee- 
eye-en-gee 


ing him in a tone 
to which he was 
unaccustomed; 
but this time he 
did not appear to 
resent it. To the 
young man’s sur- 
prise, he chuckled 
grimly. 

*“You’ve got 


VOR," The more sand in your 
Smee Be ell Doubleyou, ee, double dee-eye- pee pst : 
help yourself.” ogee he observed 

Banks took one That is the debutante’s tune. shrewdly. ‘‘You 
of the cigars—big Hopping and hoping are over, ain’t all Banks, I 
and -— yrred says she, hay Bessie 
were—from the ta ad : ere! Keep your 
box and lighted it And it's time for the honey hair on. Now 


with an easy non- GOR, 


chalance which 
caused his relative 
to stare at him. 
Captain Abijah 
lighted his own 
and sat down in 
the other chair. 
The pair looked at 


to-be 


Spells June! 





Time to bestow on the bride- 


An elegant silver spoon, 
For doubleyou, 
eye-en-gee 


about this big 
scheme of yours. 
It sounds good 
enough; for an- 
ee. double dee} other fellow it 
‘ | might be good 
| enough; but for 
| you it won’t do.” 

Banks sat up in 








eachother through 
the smoke. 

“Well?” observed Abijah. 

“Well, Uncle Bije?”’ 

“IT suppose iikely we might as well get 
under way, hadn’t we? You’re through 
studyin’ law; you’re a lawyer now, ain’t 
you?” 

“Yes, Isuppose Iam. Ready to be one, 
anyhow.” 

“Um-hum. Have you made any plans 
where you’re goin’ to begin to be one?” 

“Yes, sir. Hasn’t mother told you?” 

““She’s told mea little—nothin’ very par- 
ticular. Suppose you tell me over again.” 


ANKS was quite willing to tell. His 
great plan, involving the desk in the 
office of the law firm in Boston, his oppor- 
tunities there, the closing of the house on 
Mill Hill, his mother’s accompanying him 
to Boston, their living together in some 
nice apartment in the Back Bay or in that 
neighborhood—all these were thoroughly 
mapped in his mind and had occupied his 
thoughts for months. He grew enthusi- 
astic as he unfolded the prospect. His 
uncle listened, not speaking a word until 
he had finished. 
““So,”’ concluded Banks, “those are my 
plans. They look good to me.. What do 
you think, Uncle Bije?”’ 





the armchair. 

“Won't do!” he 
repeated in amazement. ‘‘What do you 
mean? It’s one chance in a hundred.” 

“There, there! Let me talk a spell. 
There are half a dozen reasons why, ac- 
cordin’ to my notion, this plan of yours 
might not work out as well as some others, 
but we won’t bother with but one just 
now. That one is important enough. It 
is that you can’t afford it.” 

Banks had expected almost anything, 
but this he had not expected. ‘‘Why— 
why, Uncle Bije,”’ he gasped, ‘what is it? 
What has happened? Has—has mother 
lost money?” 

Abijah shook his head. “‘ You can’t very 
well lose what you haven’t got,”’ he said. 
“Your mother hasn’t got any money 
to speak of, and’’—with emphasis—“‘she 
never has had much of any, not since Silas 
died.” 


Rass was completely dumfounded. 
His mother that very evening had told 
him that she had little to lose, but he had 
not taken the statement literally. There 
had always been money forthcoming to 
pay his bills at college and at law school. 
His allowance was not large, but it was 
sufficient. He had taken for granted 
the apparent fact that his mother was in 


comfortable circumstances—not rich by 
any means, but free from financial worries. 
And now —— 

“Don’t waste time, boy,” he ordered. 
“What I’m tellin’ you is the truth, and if 
you had been my son you’d have known it 


long ago. I’ve told your mother so more 
times than a few—but no, you were her 
baby and you must have this and that, do 
what young fellows with ten times your 
money did, and have your opportunity 
with the best of em. That’s what she was 
always preachin’ to me, opportunities and 
advantages—you must have ’em and you 
were goin’ to have ’em and Hettie and I 
must keep our mouths shut. Well, I’ve 
kept mine shut; you’ve had your ‘advan- 
tages.’ Now even your mother agrees that 
you must understand just how things are. 
Maybe she’d never have told you on her 
own hook. Most likely she’d have gone on 
scrimpin’ and sacrificin’, goin’ without 
clothes and hired help, starvin’ herself and 
livin’ on next to nothin’, so that you 
could-—— Will yousit downin that chair 
and listen to me?” 


““T TNCLE BIJE, I am sure you’re exag- 
gerating, trying to frighten me for 
some reason or other. Ever since I’ve been 
old enough to understand anything I’ve 
heard, what a brilliant man father was— 
brilliant as captain, and in business and 
everything. You just called him smart 
yourself. Well, then, if he was so smart, 
is it likely he would leave mother with 
nothing? Hardly, I should say.” 

Captain Abijah’s brow clouded. ‘I 
didn’t say he left her nothin’,” he ex- 
plained. “I said he didn’t leave much. He 
died just when his firm was in some trouble 
and Well, we won’t go into that. It 
wasn’t Silas’ fault, of course. Now ——’” 

“Wait! Father’s partners—Mr. Trent 
and Captain Truman—they were rich 
men. Mrs. Truman is very rich now. How 
is it that they had so much money and he 
had so little? Oh, come, Uncle Bije ——”’ 

“Sh-h-h! I tell you we haven’t got 
time to waste on-all that tonight. Trent 
and Truman made the bulk of their money 
afterwards, in Chicago real estate, lucky 
speculation, and the like of that. But 
never mind them and never mind how 
much or how little Silas left. What we’re 
talkin’ about now is you, and this plan of 
yours. As I understand it, your scheme is 
to shut up the house here, take your 
mother to Boston with you, hire some ex- 
pensive flat or somethin’, and she is to 
keep house for you in it while you sit 
around in that Boston lawyer’s office, 
waitin’ till you’re of importance enough to 
earn a dollar. And while you're waitin’ 
her money supports you both, same as it 
has so far. That’s it, isn’t it?”’ 

His nephew squirmed in the armchair. 
Although bluntly and brutally put, and 
distorted and exaggerated, as he saw it, 
nevertheless this was essentially his plan. 
And it was a good plan. Yes, it was. If 
this stubborn, arrogant old sea dog would 
only use reason instead of prejudice 








“ZOU don’t get it, sir,’’ he protested ve- 
hemently. ‘‘ You don’t get it at all. 
This Mr. Davidson, the head of the firm, 
is the father of one of my best friends.” 
“Hold on! hold on! Let’s stick to the 
channel. You won’t be paid much wages 
for the first year or so, will you?”’ 

“Why, no, not a great deal probably. I 
haven’t gone into that yet. In fact, the 
whole thing is rather up in the air until 
Bill—that’s my friend—gets back from 
the other side.” 

“Yes, yes. Well, in the air’s a good place 
for it to be, accordin’ to my judgment. It 
had better stay there. Now, son, here are 
the plain facts: You and your mother 
can’t hire any flat or house in Boston. 
You haven’t got the wherewithal to pay 
Boston rents. I tell you she can’t afford 
to live in the city as her kind ought to live. 
She can’t, and pay your bills too. I know, 
because I’ve been her adviser in money 
matters since Silas died. She’s taken my 


(Continued on Page 175) 
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DO YOU REMEMBER the time when 
your mother (or was it your grandmother?) 
offered you the munificent reward of a 
penny for every ten flies you captured or 
killed? A whole penny for ten measly flies 
that you really enjoyed chasing? A penny 
that would buy 3 dill pickles—fished up 
dripping and luscious out of a barrel by 
your friend, the grocery man—or a whole 
bunch of licorice = strings! 





ere’s a vacation job for 


our boy.. 


he'll like it! 





© 1£28 Stanco Distributcrs, Inc. 


Nature doesn’t change. Women still 
hate flies. And boys (or girls either) 
still find joy in the chase of them. 
And flies continue to breed. 


But the device for getting rid of flies 
—and mosquitoes and ants and 
roaches and other household pests— 
has advanced enormously in a few 
short years. Gone is the old rolled-up 
newspaper with which we used to 
swat flies. Gone is the punk we used 
to burn to keep off the mosquitoes. 


And in their place is the new scien- 
tific, sure-death—FLIT. 


So here is a good Saturday morning 
| and vacation job for the modern boy. 


Get him a can of Flit and a Flit 
Sprayer. Show him how to pour the 
Flit into the fill cap of the Sprayer. 
Teach him to close up all the doors 
and windows and fill up room after 
room with the Flit Spray. Show him 
how to pump the Flit Spray out 
and upward until the air becomes 
' permeated and the last bug succumbs. 
_ (it takes about ten minutes per room.) 
Teach him to spray Flit into the 
cracks of the walls, into the closets, 
under the sink, into and around the 


garbage pail. Teach him to make the 
evenings on the porch pleasant for 
the whole family by keeping the Flit 
Sprayer handy at ail times. 


It’s sport for the boy—this playing 
with the Flit gun, and watching the 
enemy insects drop dead. And it’s a 
good lesson for him in home coopera- 
tion. And it’s a useful occupation 
for him. 


But it is solid comfort for you to 
know that your home will be free— 
and always kept free—from germ- 
carrying flies and mosquitoes, from 
filthy roaches, ants, and bedbugs 
(yes, anybody might be afflicted with 
them). To know that true sanitation 
reigns in the home you are respon- 
sible for. 


And we'll leave it to you to say how 
much you pay him for the job. Be 
sure he uses Flit, because it has the 
killing strength. It kills the insects in 
sight and out of sight. It is guaranteed 
to do so by one of the largest corpo- 
rations in the world—or money back. 
Flit is fatal to insects but harmless 
to you. It does not stain. For sale 
everywhere. 
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Everywhere known for the brilliance 
of her decorative effects, Jenny has 
found in rayon the inspiration for 
many of her most successful models. 











O think of Jenny is to think of sparkling decora- 

tion. Stunning ornament is the métier of this fa- 
mous establishment. And here, where chic is so much 
at a premium, where youth adorns itself and beauty is 
always a visitor, rayon has been received with a warm 
welcome, a sincere enthusiasm. As with Poiret, Lanvin, 
Drecoll, Callot and Morand, so with 
Jenny rayon is a fabric of rare richness, 
of unduplicated vogue. 

Triumphant in Paris, rayon has been 
equally acclaimed on this side of the 
Atlantic. Here are soft, rich surfaces on 
which the fingers linger leisurely, caress- 
ingly. Colors bright as the noonday sun, 
deep as the midnight sky . . . textures 
fine and even and delicate. And rayon 
meets virtually every requirement of the 
fabric mode. Lingerie, dainty and femi- 








nine. . . frocks charming and modish . . . sports costumes 


gay and piquant . . . evening gowns aristocratic and 
luxurious . . . for every hour, for every occasion, there is 
a rayon fabric to make beauty more radiant, loveliness 
more irresistible. 

Yet rayon is serviceable and long-wearing. With its 
smooth, fine-textured surfaces it resists soil- 
ing and launders easily. No special care 
is necessary—merely launder rayon as you 
would launder any other fine fabric. Rayon 
will not lose shape or color even with 
repeated washings. Perspiration will not 
injure it and, properly laundered, it will 
neither stretch nor shrink. Approved by 
the couturiers of Paris, worn by smartly 
dressed women the world over, rayon has 
made the mode of today—and of tomorrow 
—sparkling, brilliant and gay. 


Though no special laundering 
care is needed with rayon, it 
Should of course be laun- 
dered as carefully as 
other fine fabrics. 


Ten 


Rayon is employed in an almost endless variety of uses: 


Bepspreaps. Colorful and inviting, the rayon bedspread gives an 
added touch of distinction to the most fashionable interior. 
Cuitpren’s Apparet. Dresses, stockings, pajamas, underthings, 
shirts, and ribbons. Rayon apparel for children is excellent in 
appearance, long-wearing and moderately priced. 

Coats. In heavy satins and corded weaves and in novelty com- 
binations with silk and wool, rayon has brought new color and 
richness to the smart coat. 


Draperiss. There are no finer draperies than luxurious, grace- 
fully-hanging rayon weaves. And the beauty of rayon colors is 
equalled only by their long period of unfading service. 


Dress Fasrics. Rayon is made into piece-goods of almost every 
type. Taffetas, velvets, chiffons, crepes, grosgrains, mohairs, 
Satins are among the many charming fabrics offered for your 
choice. 

Dressinc Gowns. The well-dressed man has welcomed rayon in 
the dressing gown. There is a comfortable luxuriousness in its 
fine, soft surface, and exclusive haberdashers approve its clear 
colors and rich designs. 


Eventinc Dresses. Rayon in satin, velvet and taffeta weaves is 
appropriate for the most formal evening occasion. 


Hostery. Rayon stockings are so sturdy in service and so rea- 
sonably priced that they make fashionable hosiery economical 
as well. 


Linincs. Rayon is admirably adapted for use as a lining mate- 
rial, for to its unquestioned smartness it adds unusual service- 
ability. 

Men’s Wear. In underwear, socks, cravats, scarves, pajamas, 
dressing gowns, smoking jackets—rayon is being featured by 
exclusive haberdashers. 

Necuicegs. Caressingly soft, exotically colorful, the rayon 
negligee is well suited to occasions of leisure and informality. 
And the rich color-combinations of rayon negligees remain cleat 
and bright even after many washings. 

Sports Wear. Designers achieve the gay, sparkling brillian:: 
so essential in sports attire by liberal use of rayon, bright at! 
colorful. Rayon is equally adapted to the separate sweater anil 
to the knitted frock. 

Unpertuincs. Soft, fine-spun, richly colored, rayon under- 
things are easily laundered, long-wearing and uninjured by 
perspiration. 


Send for “‘The Mode and Rayon,"’ a book telling the,story of 
rayon and its use by Parisian couturiers. Illustrated with rayon 
creations by Jenny, Lanvin, Poiret, Drecoll, Morand and Callot. 
Rayon Instrrute, 250 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. L.HJ.-4 
Please forward my free copy of ‘“The Mode and Rayon.” 


Name 
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advice about everything—except you. If 
she’d taken my advice in your quarter 
things would be easier sailin’ for all hands 
this minute.” 

“Hang it all, Uncle Bije, this is a devil 
of a thing you’re telling me. I can’t give 
up achance like this one. I won’t. I could 
leave mother at home and go up there by 
myself, couldn’t I? I could live in a one- 
horse boarding house if I had to.” 

“Yes, so you could. Might not do you 
any harm either. But she’d be payin’ your 
bills even then and sacrificin’ herself for 
you same as she always has. Thundera- 
tion, boy, can’t you see? It’s high time 
you did somethin’ for her. And’’—lean- 
ing forward and speaking with careful de- 
liberation—‘‘I think I’ve got the- way for 
you to do it. I’ve got a chance for you to 
practice law right here at home. In your 
own town.” 

“In Denboro! Me—practice law in 
Denboro? Oh, for heaven’s sake!’’ 


(Continued from Page 172) 


“ATO, FOR your mother’s sake. And for 

your own sake, too, intheend. There 
have been good lawyers in Denboro. One 
of the best of ’em, Judge Blodgett—you 
knew him; everybody in Ostable 
County knew and respected 
him—has just died. He didn’t 
leave anybody to carry on where 
he leftoff. There’s a chance there, 
and a good chance for somebody. 
My proposition is that you be 
that somebody. I’ve been doin’ a 
good deal of thinkin’ lately on 
your account, young man, and I 
want you to hear the 
rest.” 

He went on to dis- 
close the results of his 
thinking. The late 
Judge Blodgett’s law 
offices in the post-office 
block opposite the hotel 
were still vacant. The 
Blodgett furniture and 
effects had been removed, of course, but 
so far no one had taken over the rooms. 

““You won’t need any such layout as the 
judge had,” he said. ‘‘ He had three rooms 
all together; one’ll do you, I guess. Unless 
you’re busier than most beginners, you 
won’t be crowded in that for a spell. And 
I’ve made some inquiries and I’ve got a 
halfway option on one of the back rooms— 
the big room in front is too expensive—at 
a rent that won’t break anybody. So far 
as that goes, I’ll undertake to be respon- 
sible for that rent myself, for the first year. 
I’ll hire that room for you, buy you a desk 
and a couple of chairs, or whatever’s neces- 
sary, and get you started. I’ll do that 
much; after that it’s up to you. You 
won’t be lapped in luxury, as the books 
tell about; you won’t look as important 
and high-toned as you might if those Bos- 
ton lawyers gave you a desk in their office. 
But you'll be skipper of your own vessel, 
you’ll be makin’ a stab at earnin’ your own 
livin’ and, if your mother and I do have to 
pay your bills a while longer, they won’t 
be city bills. There, that’s my proposition 
to you. It’sa good one, I honestly believe. 
I Me you to think it over—and think 
hard.” 


E STOPPED. His cigarhad goneout; 

he threw it into the cuspidor and, tak- 
ing another from the box on the table, 
lighted it. Banks Bradford’s cigar was out 
also, but he was unaware of the fact. He 
was leaning forward in the armchair, star- 
ing at the carpet. His world was spinning 
incircles. ‘I can’t believe things are as bad 
as you say they are. According to you, 
mother and I are paupers, we always have 
been paupers.”’ 

“Bosh! I never said you were paupers. 
Your mother’s got a little money, although 
she could have consider’ble more if she’d 
used common sense with you instead of 
spoilin’ you. You ain’t in the poorhouse, 
or anywhere nigh it. What I’m tryin’ to 
hammer into your head is that it is high 
time for you to be a man and begin to take 

the load off her shoulders.”’ 





“But you say she has been—been starv- 
ing herself all these years.” 

““Sh-h-h! If I said she was starvin’ I 
didn’t mean that exactly. I wouldn’t have 
let her starve, so far as that goes. She was 
my brother’s wife, and Silas Bradford’s 
widow wouldn’t starve while ’Bijah Brad- 
ford was alive, I’ll tell you that. Your fa- 
ther was a man, my boy. We were all 
proud of him. And we're proud of his 
memory—mighty proud.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. But mother ——’ 

“Oh,” broke in Captain Bije impa- 
tiently, “your mother’s all right in her 
way. I ain’t findin’ fault with her.” 

““No”—sharply. ‘‘And you’re not go- 
ing to.” 

Someone had rapped at the door. Now 
it opened and the bald head of Mr. Rin- 
aldo Bassett was thrust between it and the 
jamb. ‘‘Cap’n Beals and Emulous Higgins 
are down below, Cap’n Bije,” he drawled. 
“‘Emulous says you and them had an ap- 
pointment or somethin’.”” 

“Yes, so we did. Tell ’em to come along 
up. . . . Well, Banks,” said his uncle, ris- 
ing to his feet, “‘it looks as if this was all 
we'd have time for tonight. Maybe it’s 
enough for the first dose. You ask your 
mother anything you want to. Then you 
think over my proposi- 
tion. Only remember 
this, because I mean it: 
If you don’t fall in with 
it, if you go ahead with 
this Boston foolishness, 
you'll do it on your own 
hook. And whatever 
happens to you and 
your mother afterward, 
you'll be responsible— 
and sorry, I shouldn’t 
wonder. Come and see 
me when you’ve thought 
it out. Good night.” 


II 


HE next morning 

Banks told his 
mother of his interview 
with Captain Abijah, told it succinctly, 
without elaboration, but omitting nothing 
of importance. Margaret would have in- 
terrupted at certain points, but he would 
not let her do so. 

“There!’’ he said in conclusion. ‘‘That 
is what Uncle Bije said to me and what I 
said to him. I didn’t say much; I was 
pretty dizzy after that first smash. Now I 
want to say a good deal, and what I want 
you to do, mother, is to answer me yes or 
no. Yes, if it should be yes, and no if it 
shouldn’t. Will you do that?” 

“Yes, Banks. But first, do let me say 
that what your uncle said—oh, so much of 
it—was only partly true. He made moun- 
tains out of molehills.”’ 

“Did he? I imagined he did, but I want 
to be sure. Now, mother, first of all, is it 
true that we haven’t any money?” 

“No, of course it isn’t. We’re not rich— 
you know that.”’ 

“I’m beginning to think I have never 
known much of anything. According to 
Uncle Abijah, you have taken pains that I 
shouldn’t know. How much money have 
you? How much did father leave?’’ Mar- 
garet hesitated. “Come, mother. You 
must tell me. We’re going through with 
this, you know. How much?” 

““Why—why, nota very great deal, dear. 
Notasmuchasmost peoplesuppose. There 
was a time when Silas was—when we all 
thought he was on the way toward being 
very well off indeed. Then’’—she hesitated 
once more—‘“‘then his firm had heavy 
losses.” 

“Yes; so Uncle Bije said. And he died 
just at that time.” 

iti Yes.” 













E NODDED reflectively. ‘‘ Mother,” 

he said, “last night when I was lying 
awake upstairs there, I got to thinking 
things over and it seemed to me that what 
I do know about father I learned from 
Uncle Abijah and Cousin Hettie and the 
people in town. I tried to remember what 
you had told me about him and I couldn’t 
remember much. That seemed queer to 











focused heat 





Florence 
stoves are now 
finished in 
beautiful two- 
tone gray; also 
in black. 





...no wicks..no smoke 
...ho odor..no danger 


‘oe are two things to remember about Florence Oil Stoves: one, 
what they don’t do, such as smoke and smell; the other, what they do 
do—send intense heat right into the cooking. 

Notice that the short wick-less burner is close up to the bottom of the 
kettle—just 2% inches below it. The heat has no chance to escape into 
the kitchen. It is focused right on the cooking. 

The result is that you get quicker meals in a cooler kitchen and with 
great economy of fuel. 

The famous Florence Oven enables you to do delicious baking. The 
**baker’s arch”’ prevents heat pockets and food never burns on the bottom. 


The Modern Florence Kitchen 


To make your modern Florence kitchen complete you should have a 
Florence AutomaticWater Heater. It requires no attention on your part 
as it operates under thermostatic 
control with a pilot light. You have 
the joy of constant hot water at an 
almost nominal cost for oil. 

All Florence products are staunch- 
ly built and beautifully finished. If 
your dealer should lack exactly the 
model you want, please notify our 
nearest office. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY, Boston 


Division Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Baltimore, New Orleans, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Columbus, Kansas 
City. Florence products are sold in In two-tone gray 
Great Britain by E. W. French, London. 
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This silk-striped \ 
pareeses double- 

reasted shirt gives 
baby double pro- 
tection, comfort, 
fit, and wear. 


Birkle E . 


21 other garments, of various fabrics 
and styles, for infants and children to 16 
years, have the same practical advan- 
tages. Ask to see the new Burkland 
dainty Ravon undergarments. , 


FOR BABY’S SAKE the Burkland 


underwear is comfortably warm, protective, ad- 
justable and will not bulge or bunch. They 
have a lovely finish and downy softness that 
only the finest materials can give. Non-shrink- 
able and easy to launder. Burkland’s garments 
are simple to put on and take off. To save on 
clothes—buy them to fit as Baby grows. Buy 
Burkland patented 2 button adjustable gar- 
ments, today, and save money. 

FREE. Send us your name and address and the 
name of your dealer and we will send in a plain 
white envelope, a KNIT DOLL SHIRT and 
BABY RECORD BOOK with absolutely no 
obligation to you. 

BURKLAND KNITTING WORKS, Inc. 

2341 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, III. 


























fresh meal with you 


Miles from everywhere—out in the woods, 
along the shore! Yet a hot, appetizing meal 
—a roast, probably, and vegetables—await 
your party. All cooked and kept savory and 
hot in your Everhot Jr. Cooker. 

Attach an Everhot to a light socket. It 
cooks, roasts, bakes or boils. Without the 
use of current it keeps foods and drinks hot 
or cold, like a thermal jar. 

An Everhot is cool to cook with. Requires 
little or no attention—is self-basting and 
“‘waterless.’’ Cereals cooked in the Everhot 
are richer, better flavored. 

Low priced and economical to use. Ask 
about it at electric service companies, hard- 

ware, department stores—in fact, wherever 
{ electric appliances are sold. 


*Fverhot 


‘‘Electricity is your cheapest servant.’’ 


{ 
Gf. 





RA 200—A combination oven_and 
cooker for your Summer home. Com- 
pact, and operates on ordinary home 









current. 
“*Savory Dishes,” a book of recipes 
and suggestions. 


The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 
1536 Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio 








‘ no, no, Banks! 








Dealers; Write for details. 





me as I thought of it; it seems queer now. 
Maybe it is my imagination—I did a lot 
of imagining—but it set me to wondering 
if there was any reason why you didn’t like 
to talk about father—to me, anyhow. Is 
there any such reason?”’ 

“No,” was the agitated protest. “Oh, 
You mustn’t say that. 
Please don’t say it, or think it. Don’t! 
You make me feel—oh, wicked.” 

“Dol? Idon’t mean to. It just seemed 


“You imagined it, dear. You mustn’t 
think such things. Your father was—why, 
the whole town knows what he was. They 
talk about him still—all the older people. 
He was one of the most able captains that 
ever ——”’ 

“Yes, yes, I’ve been told all that a thou- 
sand times. Do yousuppose I have listened 
to Cousin Hettie’s hymns of praise for 
twenty years without learning how smart 
he was? Uncle Abijah was glorifying him 
last night. It just seemed to me, as I 
thought it over, that you yourself never 
told me as much about him as other people 
have. Look here, mother, there is no real 
reason why you haveén’t, is there?” 

“Banks, please don’t say such things.” 

“‘He was always. good to you, wasn’t 
he?” 


ss E WAS always a kind, generous hus- 
band. I wasavery proud girl when I 
married him. You see, most people thought 
he was marrying beneath his station. He 
was a Bradford, and the Bradfords have al- 
ways been prominent in Ostable County; 
and besides, even then he was counted a 
clever, rising man. I was a Banks, and 
my people, most of them, have been just 
everyday folks. Perhaps,” she added, smil- 
ing tremulously, ‘‘that may be why I 
haven’t praised him as much as Abijah 
and Hettie are always doing. I may have 
been a little jealous, you see. I have heard 
it said that his marrying me, when we 
were both so young, was a mistake on his 
part. Perhaps I didn’t want my son to 
think of his mother as—as a mistake.” 
Banks’ eyes snapped. ‘“They’d better 
not call you a mistake while I’m around,” 


. he growled. ‘Well, all right, mother. It 


was just my fancy probably. But now 
about father. I knew about his going to 
sea when he was fourteen and being a cap- 
tain when he was twenty-two, and being 
taken into the firm of Trent, Truman & 
Bradford before he was thirty. I knew all 
that. But last night Uncle Bije started to 
tell me about things I hadn’t known. He 
told me only a little; those selectmen came 
just as he got started on that part. I wish 
you would tell me the rest. About those 
losses the firm had, and—and that sort of 
thing.” 

Margaret Bradford was silent for a mo- 
ment. Her fingers as they lay in her lap 
were trembling. But her voice, when she 
spoke, was calm. 


¥ RY well, dear,” she said. ‘I will try 

and tell you what I know. The firm 
of Trent & Truman was very successful 
indeed in the fifties. Then came the Civil 
War and the privateers, and they lost 
some ships, just as so many firms did. 
Business was ever so much better after the 
war, and when your father was taken into 
partnership everyone thought it a wonder- 
ful thing for him. But it wasn’t so wonder- 
ful. The shipping business—with sailing 
vessels, I mean—was close to its end, al- 
though of course none of us realized it. 
Freights grew scarcer, the steamers were 
taking most of them, there was a wreck 
or two, and—well, there came a time when 
the firm was in a critical situation. I don’t 
know all the details—Abijah knows them 
better than I do—but at any rate, your 
father and his partners were terribly wor- 
ried; there were notes to be met and all 
sorts of things like that. Finally Silas de- 
cided to take command of one of their 
ships himself to go to sea again. The ves- 
sel was the Golconda, and she sailed from 
New York around the Horn to San Fran- 
cisco. She caught fire off the California 
coast and burned. The officers and crew 
took to the boats and landed safely. Your 


father went to San Francisco and a month 
later he—died there.” 

“Yes. By accident, something to do 
with a gun he was handling. Of course, 
I know that much.”’ 

His mother drew a long breath. “It 
wasn’t a gun, it was a pistol,” she said. 
“No one knows exactly how it happened. 
He was in his room at the hotel, cleaning 
the pistol or handling it in some way, and 
it went off. The mate wrote that to Mr. 
Trent. His body was sent home and— 
well, thatisall, Banks. I have told you this 
before. I don’t talk about it unless I have 
to. You can understand why, dear.” 


E NODDEDabsently. “ Yes,’”’ he said, 

“‘T understand that, I guess. But there 

is a lot I don’t understand. Why did father 

decide to go to sea again; take command 
of this ship—what was her name?”’ 

“The Golconda. Why, to save money 
for the firm, I suppose. And it was a very 
important voyage; her cargo was very 
valuable. Uncle Abijah will tell you all 
about it, if you ask him.” 

“T’ll ask him sometime. You see, 
mother, what still puzzles me is this 
money business. Trent, Truman & 
Bradford were in a bad way before this 
Golconda burned. They must have been 
a lot worse off afterward. She was a total 
loss, wasn’t she?”’ 

His mother hesitated. ‘‘Not exactly,” 
she said. “She and the cargo were in- 
sured.” 

“T see. But this is what gets me: Old 
Benjamin Trent, over at Ostable, was a 
very rich man when he died; so was Elijah 
Truman, and his widow is rich now, Oh, 
well, it doesn’t matter much. I remember 
Uncle Bije did say something about their 
making fortunes afterward, out West, 
somehow. But here we are again, just 
where we started. How much money did 
father leave you?”’ 

Margaret looked up. Again she tried to 
smile. ‘‘ Well,” she said slowly, “‘he left 
me this house and land and another piece 
of land in South Denboro. I sold that 
afterward. And his life was insured for 
five thousand dollars. Then—oh, there 
was more than that, of course!”’ 

“How much more?” 

“There was his interest in the firm. I got 
something from that later on. And he had 
some investments—some railroad stock 
and some bonds.”’ 


is OTHER, youare just dodging. What 
I want to know is just how much 
money we have had to live on since father 
died. You must tell me. If you don’t, 
Uncle Abijah shall.’ 

Margaret sighed. ‘I have had an in- 
come of about sixteen hundred a year, 
mostofthetime. ‘‘Oh,’’ she added hastily, 
“it was enough. We have got along. It 
doesn’t cost me much to live here.” 

He was staring at her, aghast and in- 
credulous. ‘‘Sixteen hundred a year!’’ he 
gasped. ‘And with that you have paid 
my bills at college and in law school and 
kept this house? Mother, you’re crazy!” 

She shook her head. ‘No, no, I’m not,” 
she protested. ‘‘ What I got for the South 
Denboro land paid your college bills, or 
most of them. That was an extra, you 
know.” 

“But the law school?” 

“Well,” she faltered, “‘I—I have used a 
little of the principal for that. Nota great 
deal, but some. You see, dear, you had to 
have your education. You always wanted 
to be a lawyer, and I was determined you 
should be.” 

His face was flushed. “Had to have my 
education,’’ he repeated slowly. “And I 
had it. And you have been starving your- 
self and—and—here I have been spong- 
ing on you and taking your money, going 
to California on a vacation.” 

“Tt was to be your last long vacation. I 
wanted you to remember it always. Don’t 
you see?”’ 

“TI see’’—bitterly. ‘Mother, I—oh, 
how could you? Sixteen hundred a year! 
Good Lord!” 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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dainty 
dessert - 
youre proud 
to serve | 


Junket desserts help to make a meal 
attractive as well as delicious. In lovely 
colors; delicately flavored. Can be varied 
a dozen ways by adding different top- 
pings of chopped nuts, sliced fruit, or 
whipped cream. Easy to prepare. And 
actually more wholesome than good milk 
itself. Particularly delicious ice-cold. 

Flavored Junket, even easier and 
quicker than Junket Tablets—sweet 
ened, in 6 tempting flavors: 


Vanilla Chocolate 
Orange Raspberry 


Lemon 
Coffee 


gunket 


REG U.S.PAT. OFF. 


makes Milk into 


DELICIOUS DESSERTS 


Free—“Book of Deli- 
cious Desserts.’”’ Or send, 
with grocer’s name, 6c in 
stamps—to cover postage 
eepenne ter cock and 
trial package of Flavored 
Junket in powder form. If 
you prefer, we will send 
Junket Tablets, not sweet- 
ened or flavored. Write 
Dept. 26, The Junket 
Folks, Little Falls, New 
York. In Canada, ad- 
dress The Junket Folks, 
Toronto, Ont. 


WILL YOU 














Accept $75°°aWeek? 


This great nationally known corporation, the leader 
in its field in America, is now allotting exclusive terri- 















tory on either a Spare-Hour or Full-Time basis 
to honest salesmen and saleswomen 
who furnish good references 
and whocan handlesuc- 
cessfully our 


Personal 
and Commercial 
Stationery, Commercial 
and Professional Remova! and 
other Announcements, Wedding 
Announcements and Invitations, also 
three distinct lines of Xmas Greeting Cards 
to sell respectively to stores, banks, business 
houses, professional people and individuals. 

This is a life-time proposition on a very liberal! and 
immediately paid commission basis, offering an oppor 
tunity for you to secure promotion in just a few 
months to a District Managership position where you 
will put out your own sub-salespeople and build up @ 
permanent business of your own, worth from $6,000 
to $12,000 a year. - 

Il necessary samples, stationery and advertising 
are furnished at our expense. 


Address immediately in full as follows 


SALES MGR. DEPT. X 






The Process Engraving Company, Inc. 
Troy at 21st Street, Chicago 
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For Corns and Tender Toes 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for Corns 
instantly relieve corn pain by re- 
moving the cause—friction and 


pressure of the shoes. Thin, 
£m ie protective, healing. 
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Put one on 
the pain is gone! 


Make 
New Shoes Fit with 
Old Shoe Comfort 


If new shoes make your feet sore 
and tender, you can avoid that 
ordeal by applying Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads wherever they give 
you discomfort. You get instant 
relief, because all friction and 
pressure of the shoes is removed. 
Any soreness, tenderness or irri- 
tation is healed overnight, and 
corns, callouses, bunions or blis- 





ters positively prevented. 





For Callouses and 
Burning Soles 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
for Callouses immedi- 
ately relieve pain and 
remove the friction and 
pressure of the shoe. 
Also instantly effective 
in relieving burning 
soles. 














A healing. 


For Bunions 


Dr.Scholl’s Zino- 
pads for Bunions 
stop pain at once, 

rotect the swol- 

en joint from 
rubbing and 
pressing of the 
shoe. Safe, sooth y. 


















Ms a handicap to your fooks 
and your heatth besides 


. ‘HAT persistent torment from corns, runs your nerves 
tagged, spoils your pleasure and makes you feel miser- 
able all over. 


But don’t despair. You have simply gone about getting 
relief the wrong way. You've been trying to get rid of your 
corns without removing the cause—and it can’t be done per- 
manently that way. 


Remove the cause and your corns will heal by themselves. 
You will need no other aid. 


It remained for Wm. M. Scholl, M. D., noted orthopedic 
authority and inventor of 40 famous Foot Appliances and 
Remedies, to find the way to do this with safety and surety. 


Instead of a powerful medication to destroy them, Dr. 
Scholl perfected a thin, protective, soothing, healing pad 
that removes the cause, called Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pad. 


These pads remove the friction and pressure of the shoe 
and heal by the natural process of absorption. 


Your relief is instantaneous. In one minute you will be as 
forgetful of corns as if you never had one. 


If applied at the first sign of irritation caused by tight 
shoes, Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads will positively prevent corns. 
Old-time treatments— harsh and caustic preparations—are wrong 


in principle, because they ignore the cause—often make the toes 
sore from acid burn. 


Zino-pads won’t harm the most delicate skin. Doctors use Zino- 
pads sot recommend them in their practice. 

Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads are also made in special sizes for Callouses 
and Bunions. 

Buy a box today. At all drug, shoe and department stores—35c. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 
213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 62 W. 14th St., New York City 
112 Adelaide St. E. Toronto 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Arch Supports, 
Foot Comfort Appliances and Foot Remedies. 


Di Scholls 
Z1ino- 


ads 


For Corns, Callouses, Bunions, Tender Spots 


FREE SAMPLES AND BOOKLET--------- 
The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send mea sample of Dr. Scholl’s Zino- for Corns [J 
Callouses [] Bunions [] (indicate size wanted), and a copy of 
Dr. Wm. M. Scholl’s booklet, “The Feet and Their Care.” 
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wiCKORy, 
ce of protection 


that keeps you better qroomed_ 





CThe Shademsiirt 
that wrinkleproofs, too 


It does double duty—the Hickory Shadow- 
skirt. The shaped panel of fine, light rub- 
ber shadowproofs sheer fabrics and keeps 
your skirts from wrinkling and mussing. 
The little skirt itself comes in a choice of 
dainty lingerie materials. Step-in model 
with elastic at the waist. In flesh color, 
as low as $1. 


that Hays in place 
You'll like the Hickory Apron better than 
any you’ve ever tried. It’s shaped to fit and 
stay in place. Wear it under any frock on 
any occasion to keep your skirt “in press.” 


Light, fine rubber with deep top of cool 
lingerie fabric. Flesh or white, as low as 50c. 





© the S 


The very minimum of material for com- 
fortable fit and adequate protection is 
used. The rubber portions are skillfully 
placed and the lingerie material is light 
and cool. In medium or large sizes, flesh 
color only, $1. Others as low as 
Bloomers with shirred knee, 50c up. 





See the complete assortment of Hickory Personal Necessities at 


your favorite store . 


. . so many helpful items are included. If 
you do not find them, write, mentioning your 


dealer’s name. 


Address, Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1195 West Congress Street, Chicago. 


Personal Necessities 
C The Ounce of Protection 


©A. S. & Co., 1927 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 10S ANGELES TORONTO 
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(Continued from Page 176) 


He turned away and began pacing the 
floor. His mother, anxiously watching him, 
saw him stop in his stride and look toward 
the window. She, too, looked. 

“Who is it?’”’ she cried hastily. ‘Is it— 
oh, I hope it isn’t! Now, of all times!” 

He groaned. “‘ Your hopes are wasted,” 
he muttered in utter disgust; “it is. 
Mother, you’ll just have to excuse me. 
With all I’ve got on my mind this minute 
I can’t stay here and listen to her chatter. 
I’m going out.” 

She lifted a hand. ‘Please don’t, 
Banks,” she begged. ‘‘She’ll hear you go 
and she’ll suspect that you are running 
away. And I shall have to answer more 
questions. Stay a little while.” 

He was still hesitating when the side 
door opened. There was a swish of skirts, 
a brisk step, and Cousin Hettie marched 
into the sitting room. 

Marched is the only fitting word. The 
progress of Miss Henrietta Bradford was 
always martial. She was the daughter of 
Abner Bradford, younger brother of the 
father of Abijah and Silas Bradford. Uncle 
Abner earned his first dollar when he was 
eleven years old; that identical dollar was 
in his possession when he died. His daugh- 
ter inherited it and she had it yet. She in- 
herited also the house on the Swamp Road, 
where, except during the fall and winter 
months, when she rented her upstairs front 
room to the school-teacher or some other 
lodger, she lived alone. 


HE was fifty-eight and a spinster. ‘“‘Out- 

side of father and Abijah—and poor 
dear Cousin Silas, of course—I’ve never 
seen a man yet I’d give twenty-five cents 
for,’ was her scornful declaration. The 
male population of Denboro was not deeply 
humiliated by this low estimate. ‘Show 
me somethin’ Hettie Bradford will give 
twenty-five 
cents for,’’ 


trio—‘“‘I don’t presume to ask you that, 
Silie. If half of what I see and hear tell of 
young folks nowadays is true they don’t 
waste much time on the Scriptures. No, 
indeed! They want livelier reading than 
that. I’ve just read—I had to read it, be- 
ing on the choosing committee for the 
library; otherwise than that I never would 
have soiled my eyesight with such a thing, 
you’d better believe—you’re not going 
away, are you, Silie? I’ve just got here 
and I came partly to see you.” 


apo KS was strongly tempted to reply 
that her getting there was the reason 
for his leaving. He did not like Cousin 
Hettie. He considered her the family pest. 
She insisted upon calling him Silie—be- 
cause Silas had been his father’s name and 
it was his name, too, and he ought to be 
grateful for it and proud to use it. 

“Why, yes,” he admitted, not too gra- 
ciously, “I was going out. At least I was 
thinking of it.” 

“What for, this early in the morning?” 

“Oh, I—I had errands uptown.” 

““Whereabouts uptown?”’ 

Margaret came to his rescue. “‘ You said 
you were in some sort of trouble, didn’t 
you, Hettie?”’ she suggested. 

“Did I? Yes, I guess likely I did. Well, 
as I started to say in the beginning before 
you two put me off, I’m not going to have 
=f new sitting-room stove put up after 
all.” 

““You’re not? Why, I thought you had 
bought it already.” 

“SoIhad. For mercy sakes, Silie, come 
back here and sit down. You make me 
nervous. I went in and saw Ebenezer 
Tadgett and he had a real nice second- 
hand gas burner, and after considerable 
beating down—you never want to pay 
that man his first price for anything— 
I bought it. And now I can’t put it up 
afterall. Do you wonder I’m sick and dis- 
gusted? And 
it’s all on ac- 





sneered Jotham 


count of that 





Gott, during one 
of the euchre 
games in Eben- 
ezer Tadgett’s 
back room, “and 
I’ll show you a 
bargain at 
seventy-five. 
And I’ve gener- 
ally under- 
stood,’’headded 
with a grin, 
“that it took 
two to make a 
bargain.” 
Cousin Hettie 
marched into 
the sitting room 











garet had risen 





Mr. Payson, the 
high-school 
principal. He’s 
had my upstairs 
front room fora 
year now and 
he’s takin’ it 
again for this 
coming winter.” 


“TTS a real 

nice,comfort- 
able room; my 
father passed 
through his last 
sickness in it, as 
you know, Mar- 
garet, and that 
shows what sort 
of room it is, for 








from the rocker, nobody on earth 
she promptly sat “Is THIS A GENUINE ANTIQUE?” was more par- 
down in it. ““MADAM, THERE IS NOT A CHAIR ticular about his 
‘‘There!’’ she IN THE STORE ON WHICH YOU comfort than 


exclaimed, with 
a sigh of satis- 
faction. “I got 





COULD SIT WITH ANY DEGREE OF 
COMFORT OR ASSURANCE”’ 


father was. Mr. 
Payson rented it 
all last winter 








here finally. 
Such a morning 
as I’vehad! Don’tsaya word! Mysoul!”’ 
The request—or command—was en- 
tirely superfluous. Neither Banks nor his 
mother had made any attempt to say a 
word. Margaret was regarding her with 
an expression of weary resignation which 
changed, as she caught a glimpse of her 
son’s face, to one of quiet amusement. 


““T\ON’T say a word!” repeated Cousin 
Hettie with even more emphasis. 
Then, an instant later, “Well? Are you 
struck dumb, both of you? You haven’t 
opened your mouths since I came in.” 
Margaret opened hers then. ‘“‘ What is 
the trouble this time, Hettie?’’ she asked. 
“Trouble! Don’t say a word! Is there 
anything but trouble in this vale of tears 
for most of us? I haven’t found much 
else. You read your Bible, I suppose, 
Margaret. I hope you do. Of course’”— 
turning toward the other member of the 


and never com- 
plained about it 
and—well, it just goes to show you can’t 
be too careful about keeping your affairs to 
yourself. Last night I happened to tell him 
I’d bought the new gas burner, and what 
do you think he said? Said that was nice, 
because now I could put the old air-tight 
up in his room. The Franklin grate that’s 
there now, he said, was no good—those 
were the words he used, no good—and 
most of the evenings last winter he had to 
go to bed to keep warm. Did you ever in 
your born days!” Mrs. Bradford said she 
never did. There was a twinkle in her eye 
as she glanced at her son. He did not 
notice the twinkle; his chair had been 
hitched perceptibly nearer the door. | 
“I guess you never did!” agreed Cousin 
Hettie. ‘Well, you can imagine I didn’t 
sleep much after I had that said tome. I 
just laid awake thinking and thinking, and 


(Continued on Page 181) 
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The 
VAPO-SEAL 


You are missing something if you 

a have never cooked this new way. 

sah wwe Snoove:8: | ‘The results are so satisfactory. The 
NO KEEPS THE VAPOR IN 

food is so appetizingly cooked— 

and so healthfully, for the Vapo-Seal principle con- 

serves vital food values easily lost in ordinary cooking. 


You have here a utensil scientifically designed for 
cooking without water or with the minimum of water 
added. The heavy cover—an improved clampless type 
—fits snugly into its groove and keeps the moisture 


The Seal of Cooking Authority 


luminum 


f 
isrsccuukces casssahies eeaeeege adicbaioies ocea” 


“ook the whole meat at one time 


this healthful way 


in. The separate insulating base spreads the heat and 
prevents burning. This pot watches itself! 

It is a simple matter to cook a whole meal all at 
once in this ingenious utensil. The bottom of the 
capacious pot holds a sizable roast, surrounded by 
potatoes, perhaps. The wire rack supports the twin 
pans, which may contain another vegetable and a 
dessert. One low burner does the cooking. 

Go to the best hardware or department store in 
your neighborhood and ask to see this Mirro cooker. 


There is a 7-quart size for $5.00; a 10-quart size for 
$6.50—a little more in the far West and South. And 
there are some new Mirro pans, skillets, and Dutch 
ovens—made of super-thick aluminum with Vapo-Seal 
covers—finer, we believe, than any you have ever seen. 

The Mirro Test Kitchen has some interesting things 
to tell you about cooking with these up-to-date uten- 
sils. Mail the coupon and find out. 


ALUMINUM Goops MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Unusual Recipe Booklet Free 








This orange seal means that the cooking ability of the utensil 
which bears it has been tested and proved by the Mirro Test 
Kitchen. It is a mark of expert domestic-science authority to guide 
you in buying kitchen ware—an assurance that when you choose 
Mirro you will get, not only exceptional quality and value, but 
the right design and right weight for the best cooking results. 


Let us send you “ What’s New in Cookery,” telling of interesting 
discoveries which the Mirro Test Kitchen has made. Many un- 
usual recipes. Illustrated in color. LH J, 6-28 





The tall can, diluted, makes an over- 


flowing quart of pure, rich milk 
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Sunlig ht and flower S—and food! Dewy berries 


in a glass bowl. Sandwiches alluringly thin. 
Frosty goblets of iced coffee, rich and smooth 
with creamy Carnation. 

What appetite wouldn’t respond to such an 
outdoor meal—to the cool crispness of the Car- 
nation-made sandwich filling—the pure, whole- 
some goodness of the Carnation-creamed coffee! 

Summer time is Carnation-time. Then you 
appreciate to the utmost its dependable quality 
—sweet and pure and good, no matter where 
the thermometer goes. Doubly rich with cream 
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—fine for fruit and cereal. But even more wonder- 
ful for cooking, giving a smooth creaminess, a 
fine, rich texture you really can’t get with ordi- 
nary milk. 

Try it—it’s simply pure whole milk evaporated 
to double richness, sterilized for safekeeping and 
“homogenized” that every drop may have its 
double share of cream. 


Write for Carnation Sandwich recipe and 
Mary Blake Cook Book 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


640 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
740 Stuart Bldg., Seattle; New York; Aylmer, Ont. 
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I came to the conclusion there was only one 
thing to be done—I must do without my 
new stove for this winter. Perhaps Eben- 
ezer Tadgett will take it back—I don’t 
know, but anyhow, I must do without it 
and get along best I can with the old air- 
tight.” 

Margaret looked puzzled. ‘‘But why?” 
she asked. 


HY? I should think it was plain 

enough why. That air-tight can’t be 
fixed for less than seven dollars. Zenas 
Hubbard named seven and a half as his 
figure, and it can’t be used at all unless it 
is fixed. If I wouldn’t have it fixed for 
myself, is it likely I’d do it for that Payson 
man—and pay for a new stove besides? I 
shall tell him I’ve decided I can’t afford the 
new gas burner, and that I’ll get along with 
the air-tight and he must get along with the 
Franklin. It’s a shame, but that is how it 
always is. I’m a lone woman and every 
man in this town knows it and would take 
advantage of me, if I was soft-minded 
enough to let ’em. But you can’t imagine 
how disappointed I am about that gas 
burner. It is sucha nice stove, and hardly 
worn at all. Why, the hot-water urn on top 
isn’t even cracked.” 

She was out of breath by this time, and 
she finished the recital of her grievances 
with a groan and a shake of the head. 

“‘Well, there,” sheadded amomentlater. 
“‘That’s all of that, I guess. I just had to 
come and tell you about it. It’s a dreadful 
thing to be alone in the world and have to 
do your own planning and figuring and— 
and all like that. You can be thankful you 
had such a husband as you did have, Mar- 
garet Bradford, even though an all-wise 
and seeing power took him away from you. 
If Silie here only turns out to be half as —— 
Oh, that reminds me! It was what I came 
here to talk about, mainly. Silie, what in 
the world were you and your Uncle ’Bijah 
up to last night?” 

Banks, startled out of his reverie by this 
unexpected question, stared at her. “Up 
to?” he repeated. 

“Why, yes. I’ve been told that you and 
he were shut up together in his room at 
the hotel for much as an hour. That’s the 
story; perhaps it isn’t true. Of course,”’ 
she said, with a toss of the head, ‘“‘it isn’t 
any of my affairs. I was a little surprised 
to hear it, that’s all. Considering that so 
far, since you came back home, you haven’t 
as much as dropped in to say howdyedo 
to any of your relations, I ——— Ah, hum! 
Never mind. It will be my turn some day, 
perhaps. When your father got home 
from a voyage one of the first things he 
always did was to run right around to my 
house. But times change, and manners 
change with ’em, I suppose. It’s all right, 

I’m not jealous; I haven’t got a jealous 
disposition, I’m thankful to say.” 


“‘TT WASN’T a social call, Hettie,’” Mar- 
garet explained. ‘‘ Banks and his uncle 
talked over a business matter, that’s all.’’ 
“Business matter? Dear me! That 
sounds terribly important.” 

Banks put in a word. “It was impor- 
tant,”’ he said curtly. 

“T want toknow! What sort of business 
did you talk about?” 

“‘Oh—well, the law business.” 

“Law business! Goodness gracious! 
Nobody in our family is going to law, is 
there?” 

“Yes; I am.” 

It was an innocent if not very illumi- 
nating reply, but it had a curious effect. 
Miss Bradford caught her breath and 
leaned forward in her chair. ‘‘ You are!”’ 
she repeated sharply. ‘‘ You are? What’s 
all this? What has Abijah Bradford been 
saying to you? Has he—— What are you 
talking about? Come! I want to know.” 

“Uncle Bije and I were talking over 
plans for my practicing law. I’m a lawyer 
now, and the important question is where 
I shall begin to practice, or try to. That’s 
all. There is no conspiracy, and nothing 
for you to get excited about, so far as I 
can see.” 





Wb 


Cousin Hattie’s odd and, to Margaret 
and her son, inexplicable agitation, suspi- 
cion—whatever it might be—was ap- 
parently not yet entirely allayed. She 
regarded her young relative steadily for a 
long instant. Then she turned to Margaret 
and looked at her. 

“‘Humph!” she mused. Then, address- 
ing Banks: ‘‘So that’s all ’twas, eh? Just 
about you practicing law? You’re sure 
there was nothing else?’”’ 

“Of course I’m sure,” he said impa- 
tiently. “‘What else could there be? No 
one is trying to put anything over on you, 
if that’s what you’re afraid of.” 

He rose. ‘‘Mother, I’m going out. I 
may be back at dinnertime or I may 
not. I’ll be all right, wherever I am, so 
don’t fret.” 

“But Banks, where are you going?” 

“TIT don’t know exactly. Just out 
around—somewhere by myself. See you 
later. Good morning, Cousin Hettie.”’ 

He walked to the hatrack in the entry. 
Miss Bradford called after him to say that 
if he were going uptown she was going 
that way herself in a minute or two. Ap- 
parently he did not hear her, for the outer 
door closed behind him. 


III 


T TWO o’clock that afternoon Mr. 
Ebenezer Tadgett, in what he called 
the ‘“‘other back room”’ of his place of 
business on Main Street, was kneeling be- 
fore a battered piece of furniture and hum- 
ming a tune. The other back room in Mr. 
Tadgett’s shop must not be confused with 
the back room; they were separate and 
quite individual apartments. The back 
room was small; the other back room was 
of good size. 

The former was Mr. Tadgett’s office. 
His flat-topped desk and desk chair were 
there; also a table, two other chairs and 
a small and ancient iron safe. Ebenezer 
had bought the safe of its former owner 
several years before, but at the time of its 
purchase the key could not be found, nor 
had it been found since. When asked, 
Mr. Tadgett was accustomed to say that 
he had been meaning to fit another key to 
that safe, but that he hadn’t got round to 
it yet. Consequently, the safe was never 
locked. 

The desk—it, too, like every other ar- 
ticle of furniture on the premises, was 
secondhand—was heaped high with papers 
piled higgledy-piggledy, except for a small 
space in the center where the papers were 
pushed back to leave room for an ink- 
stand, a pen or two and a can of smoking 
tobacco. The chairs were of different pat- 
terns, one of them mended with cod line. 
The table was of the “tip up”’ variety and 
it was upon it that Ebenezer and Jotham 
Gott and Eliab Gibbons played cutthroat 
euchre at their regular Wednesday after- 
noon sessions. 

The back room opened from the shop 
itself, and the shop was crammed with 
merchandise in various stages of dilapida- 
tion—chairs, tables, glassware, trunks, 
sea chests, lamps, dory anchors, pictures, 
books, rowlocks, clocks, garden tools, 
whatnots, crockery, oars, household and 
nautical discards of all sorts. When a 
Denboro citizen, male or female, desired 
to get rid of something which had out- 
grown use or fashion the invariable custom 
was to find out what Tadgett would give 
for it. If he would givenothing for it it was 
burned or thrown away. A thing he would 
not buy at some price was worthless in- 


HE other back room was at the rear of 

the back room. Its two windows looked 
out upon the back yard; across that yard 
was the garden gate of the Tadgett cot- 
tage, which faced on Mill Road. In the 
other back room Ebenezer kept his treas- 
ures. If you liked fine old things—really 
liked them and understood them, and 
showed that you liked and understood 
them—you might be admitted to that 
room. The craze for antiques was young 
yet, but Mr. Tadgett, although far from 
young, was a sufferer from it. He sold 
what he called junk to anyone, but in 
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ARE YOU ONE WHO KNOWS 
there isa NEW FASHION in use of 


ROUGE ? 


and in your estimation is it a fashion to last? 





RANKLY, we want your opin- 

ion. You doubtless know that 
Princess Pat—with a new kind of 
rouge—is solely responsible for the 
new rouge fashion which captured 
America, then Paris, then London 
—to finally become the subject of 
widespread newspaper and maga- 
zine comment. 


We say ‘‘solely responsible”’ be- 
cause, as yet, no one has discov- 
ered the exclusive Princess Pat 
secret upon which the new vogue 
depends for its very existence. For 
we found a way to make rouge with 
this startling characteristic: you 
can becomingly use all shades, in- 
stead of the usual one-to-match- 
the-skin. 

Then, we suggested that women 
could select rouge differently — pos- 
sess a number of shades, and use 
them to secure beautiful new effects based 
on having complexion tints harmonized with 
costume colors. Usual rouge gives no such 
opportunity. You have to be satisfied with 
just one shade—to match the skin. 


Evidently We Had Hit Upon Something 
Women Really Wanted 


In our fondest imagining, we could not 
comprehend the startling success of our 
idea. All the while, though, it was assured. 
Consider a typical instance. Most women, 
you realize, look too pale in costumes of 
bright red, despite usual rouge. But with 
just the difference of a touch of Princess Pat 
Vivid, these same women become really 
sparkling in trying reds. Again, with cos- 
tumes of deep orange, our English Tint 
brought glowing complexion beauty, even 
to palest blondes. And so it went—always 
a Princess Pat shade that magically gave 
new, scintillant beauty of complexion, no 
matter how trying the costume color. 

Not only were all six shades of Princess 
Pat available to every woman, but the 
shades could be blended together upon the 


PRINCESS PAT 
PRINCESS PAT, LTD., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Princess Pat Lip Rouge a new sensation—nothing 
less. For it does what no other lip rouge has ever 
done. Princess Pat Lip Rouge colors that inside moist 
surface of lips as well as outside. You'll love this new 
beauty. Keeps lips soft and free of chap and dryness. 





Permanent. Dainty enameled metal box. 








“Princess Pat * Nite’ 
gives therarest, exotic 
effect worn with this 
jewelled gown,” says 
beautiful Marion 
Nizon, Universal 
film star of “Jazz 
Mad.” 


skin—to produce the subtle in- 
between-colors essential to har- 
mony with the most subtle costume 
colors. 


And That You May Form Your 
Opinion More Intelligently 


You would like to know how such a 
different rouge is possible. Here is the 
explanation. This new type rouge is not 
‘“‘painty,”’ does not obscure and blot out 
the natural skin tone. To understand, 
imagine that you have for experiment 
small sheets of some transparent substance 
in various colors. Place these transparen- 
cies one at a time upon a neutral back- 
ground. Each transparent sheet gives to 
the neutral background a perfect new 
color without having to be matched in any 
way. 

Thus it is with Princess Pat rouge 
shades. The skin is never blotted out. 
Instead, color is imparted by each shade 
so naturally that it actually seems to 
come from within. Princess Pat uses 
new, marvelously delicate tint colors to 
secure this wonderful result. 


Just a few suggestions: With frocks of gay, bril- 
liant colors, use Vivid, English Tint or eatre. 
With deep, rich harmonies, Squaw is a wonderful 
touch, either used pure or blended with Vivid or 
English Tint. And to enjoy perfect results from Prin- 
cess Pat Medium, you must see how subtly it accents 
your sheer, pas shade frocks. Under artificial 
light, use Nite—with any color of gown. Nite re- 
sponds with a precious, pearly blush—a ravishing 
hue, too exquisite for words. You must see Nite on 
your own cheeks under artificial light to understand 
its loveliness. 

And remember, you can blend Princess Pat shades 
at will, thus securing the subtlest gradations of color 
to make you beautiful individually. 

Frankly, we want your opinion. Do you prefer 
this new beauty, or reliance upon usual rouge of which 
you can use only one shade? 








The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is offered 
for a limited time for THIS COUPON and 25c (coin). 
Only one to a customer. Set contains easily a month’s 


supply of Almond Base Powder and SIX o delight- 
ful Pri in a beautifully 
box. Please act promptly. 


rincess Pat preparations. Packed 
decorated boud 


Get 
This 
Week- 
End 
Set— 





SPECIAL 








PRINCESS PAT, Ltd. 
2709 S. Wells St., t. No. A-326, Chlenge. 
Enclosed find 25c for w send me the 
Pat Week-End Set. 
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At Wink of 


77 Keep Spotless! 


Hurry along! Whoops—a spot! 
Don’t worry, my dear! Just 
hold this can of Energine an in- 
stant and I’ll have you as clean 
as a rose after rain—and smell- 
ing as sweet, too, for Energine 
leaves no odor. Don’t thank 


Gloves 
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E IERGIN 


Play 


me! Thank Energine! And buy 
yourself a can. At any drug- 
gist’s! Just around the corner! 


Energine removes dirt and grease 
spots quickly, easily and econom- 
ically. Leaves noodor! Largel0-ounce 
can, 35 cents! For greater economy 
buy the 20-ounce family-size, 60c. 
Millions of cans sold annually. 


Cleans 

Neckties 
ats 

Spats 

Upholstery 
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FAMOUS FEET 


how they're kept 
free from corns 


TRINI’S Dancing Feet 


“With Blue-jay at the cost of a 
chocolate sundae, there is no 
alibi for a corn.” So writes Trini, 
beautiful Spanish dancer in the 
Broadway hit, ‘Take the Air.” 


Bluesjay has a million of just such 
walking advertisements . . . walking 
more gaily because of the corn- 
freedom Bluesjay has given them. 
These old friends of Bluesjay will be 
delighted with its new refinements. 
A creamy-white pad, to tone-in with 
pearly skin. A more flexible disc to 
cover even the odd-shaped corn. And 
an improved package. At all drug 
stores at no increase in price. For cal- 
luses and bunions use the special size 
Blue=jzy Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THE NEw 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE 
WAY T.0 22ND A Conn 





order to get him to part with or even to 
exhibit a really fine piece the would-be pur- 
chaser must possess tact and prove knowl- 
edge. Making believe helped very little. 
“Tt don’t take me very long to spot a 
fake,” boasted Ebenezer, ‘‘whether it’s 
dressed up in mahogany or diamonds.” 

He spent a great deal of his spare time 
in the other back room, doing what he 
called resurrecting. He was resurrecting 
now. He was kneeling before a small drop- 
leaf table and scraping carefully at one of 
its edges with a sharp knife. The table 
was of a pleasing shape, but it was scarred 
and.dented and had at some period of its 
existence been painted a hideous blue 
green. The edge from which Mr. Tadgett 
was so carefully scraping the green paint 
was beginning to show dully brown, and 
this brown surface was bisected with a 
line of lighter wood. 

The bell attached to the Main Street 
door of the shop jingled, announcing the 
entrance of avisitor. Mr. Tadgett reluc- 
tantly laid the scraping 
knife on the floor, 
dusted his hands on his 
trousers and strolled 
into the shop. 


HE person standing 

there was a young 
man. Ebenezer, blink- 
ing behind cloudy spec- 
tacles, did not at first 
recognize him. ‘Yes, 
sir,” he observed cheer- 
fully. 

“Mr. Tadgett, is it?” 

“Thesame. Yes, sir.” 

“My name is Brad- 
ford.” 

‘‘Eh? Bradford? 
Oh! Yes, yes, of 
course.” 

It was the young fellow who had passed 
the shop the previous afternoon; Jotham 
Gott had called him ‘‘Margaret Brad- 
ford’s boy.” 

Any long-time resident of Denboro 
would have recognized him. Ebenezer 
Tadgett was a comparative newcomer, 
having migrated from South Harniss only 
three years before. 

“Bradford,” repeated Ebenezer. ‘Oh, 
yes, yes. Well, it’s a good seasonable day 
for this time of year, Mr. Bradford.” 

Banks Bradford agreed that it was. 
Then he said, ‘‘ Mr. Tadgett, I noticed that 
card in your window.” 

“Did, eh? Well, that’s comfortin’. I 
kind of hoped somebody might notice one 
of ’em sometime. Which one did you no- 
tice?”’ It was a fair question, for there 
were no less than seven lettered bits of 
cardboard hanging in the shop windows. 

“‘The one about the rooms to let in the 
post-office block; Judge Blodgett’s law 
offices, they used to be. That one.” 

“Like to look at ’em, would you?”’ 

“Why,” said the other with an apolo- 
getic smile, “I have looked at one of them 
already.” 

Ebenezer took a bunch of keys from his 
pocket. “‘I’d have swore I locked that door 
yesterday forenoon, when Cap’n Bije 
Bradford and me went over to look at 
them rooms. So you looked the premises 
Over on your own hook, eh?”’ 

“‘T looked at one room, the smaller one.”’ 


““C\HO, that one isn’t for rent—not ex- 

actly. Cap’n Abijah Bradford has 

took a sort of what he calls option on that 
room for a week or so.” 

“Yes, I know. He told me. He thinks 

it will make a good office for me. I am his 


“Eh? . . . Why, yes, so you are. 
Cal’latin’ to take up the option on the one 
in back, are you?” 

Bankshesitated. ‘‘I don’t know whether 
I can do that or not. You and my uncle 
have discussed rent, I suppose?” 

“ce Yes. ” 

“Would it be all right to ask what 
the rent of that back room, the smallest 
one is?” 

Ebenezer rubbed his chin. ‘‘ Why, it 
would be all right to ask,” he observed. 





“I see. Well, that matter is between 
you and Uncle Abijah, of course. I beg 
your pardon.” 

“Sho, sho! Nothin’ to beg about. And 
considerin’ who you are, I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t tell you the figure. That room 
can be hired by Cap’n Bije, or anybody he 
stands responsible for, for twelve dollars.” 

“Twelve dollars—a week?” 

“Week! Good Lord, no! Twelve dol- 
lars a month.” 


HE young man looked tremendously 
relieved. “‘Why, that’s awfully cheap, 
isn’t it!’’ he exclaimed. 

“It would be cheap for a yoke of oxen 
or a sealskin cape, but for that room it’s a 
plenty. However, it’s what Nathan Blod- 
gett told me was the lowest I could sublet 
it for. Goin’ to take it?” 

A long breath, then a nod. ‘‘ Yes, Iam,” 
said Banks Bradford. ‘‘And now, Mr. 
Tadgett,thereissomethingelse. I suppose 
I shall have to have a little furniture.” 

“Well, it is a pretty 
general habit to have a 
little, that’s a fact.” 

“Yes. I must have 
a desk and—and a chair 
or two.” 

““Two’s more conven- 
ient; unless you’re 
cal’latin’ to play soli- 
taire.”’ 

“IT thought perhaps I 
might try to find what 
I want here in your 
place.’’ He looked 
about the huddled mass 
of odds and ends in the 
shop. 

The proprietor of the 
shop looked also. ‘‘ Uh- 
hum,’’ he drawled. 
“You never can tell till 
you do try. I’m willin’ to guarantee you 
can find what you don’t want; I make it 
a pint to keep a good-sized stock of that 
on hand. But let’s have a look. Desk 
first, eh? Humph! Now there’s some- 
thin’.”” He pointed to an ancient ruin, half 
hidden by a roll of musty rag carpet. 

Banks pulled aside the carpet. ‘Is that 
a desk?” he asked dubiously. 

“The folks I bought it of seemed sartin 
*twas one once. . . . Humph! Well, there 
ought to be more somewheres.”’ 

There were several more, varying from 
a huge ugly walnut secretary to pine tables 
with drawers missing or minus a leg. As 
the search proceeded Banks Bradford’s ex- 
pression grew more and more gloomy. 

“Are these all you have, Mr. Tadgett?”’ 
he asked. ‘Just these here?” 

“Justabout. ... Eh? What’sthemat- 
ter?” 

The door of the other back room was 
open and Banks was standing on its thresh- 
old looking in. ‘Why, there is a desk,’”’ 
he exclaimed—‘“‘that one in there.” 


BENEZER peered over his shoulder. 

“Yes,” he admitted. ‘‘That’s a desk, 

of akind. It’s about as seedy, though, as 
the one I showed you first.” 

“Yes, but it is such a corking shape.” 

“Think so, do you?”’ 

“You bet!’”’ said Banks enthusiastically. 
“May I go in and look at it?” 

“Yes, if you want to. It ain’t for sale 
though.” 

His visitor did not appear to have heard 
the last sentence. He was standing before 
the desk, regarding it with rapt interest. 
It was a small four-legged affair; a flat top 
covered with ragged faded felt; a drawer 
beneath, with an ancient copper handle 
hanging by onerivet; a low rack of pigeon- 
holes and tiny drawers, before which slid- 
ing ribbed partitions were partially drawn. 
It had been painted a hideous shiny black, 
but most of the shine had disappeared and 
the paint itself was peeling in patches. 

“‘Some derelict, ain’t it?” observed Tad- 
gett, standing by the Bradford elbow. 
“’Bout ready for the kindlin’ pile, eh?” 

Banks did not answer. He bent forward 
and pulled gently ata tiny brassknoB. One 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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A new pleasure in shopping! Choice 
foods waiting for you to look over at 
Piggly Wiggly. No clerks! 
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Uninfluenced by salesmen, you make your own decision on every purchase at Piggly Wiggly. 
Read the price tags—take what you please from the shelves 


Now... She is free to A 
Choose for HERSELF * 
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Shop as you please at Piggly Wiggly. No clerks to 
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PIGGLY WIGGLY 
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poets 


4 new method of 
_ shopping now used « 
_ by over 2,000,000 yi 
- women—Piggly 
Wiggly 








wait for. No hurry. Just go through the turnstile and 


help yourself 


A Kew Uogue in Flousehold Buying that is Sweeping the Country 


, [ ‘O the woman of today, with her 
new skill in shopping, it hascome 
as a delightful experience— 

A chance to use her own wide 
knowledge of real values to the best 
advantage. A pleasant, easy way to 
give her family more tempting food 
with less expense. 

A special plan of buying food- 
stuffs that leaves her entirely free to 
choose for herself. 

Swiftly she has made this new 


Ferns 






More delicious dishes—less expense: this is what 
you get through the Piggly Wiggly plan of 


shopping 


method of buying a_ nation-wide 
vogue. Only a few years ago the 
first of the Piggly Wiggly Stores was 
opened. Today they are being used 
by the women of over 800 cities and 
towns. 

Here, with no clerks to persuade 
them, women make their own de- 
cisions as they shop. There are no 
salesmen in the Piggly Wiggly Store. 


The finest kinds 
of every food 


Within easy reach on the open 
shelves, with prices plainly marked, 
the choice foods of the world are 
waiting for you to look over at the 
Piggly Wiggly Store. 


From the vast number of brands 
and grades offered for sale today, 
the finest kinds of each food have 
been sifted out by the able men in 
charge of Piggly Wiggly. 

You take what you please from 
the shelves—examine it at leisure. 
Reach your own decision. No clerks 
to wait for—no hurry—no delays at 
Piggly Wiggly. And what good ideas 
come to you for your menus! 


Read the price tags 
—save money 


With all articles you see the large 
“swinging” price tags, now so famous. 


It is easy to save money at Piggly 


PIGGLY WIGGLY 


STORES 


The finest kinds of each food 
selected for you to choose from 


Wiggly. Uniformly low prices on all 
items are assured by our special plan 
of operation. 

Finer foods at lower cost—this is 
what Piggly Wiggly brings to the 
2,000,000 women who are now daily 
using this pleasant method of shop- 
ping. 

For meals that will tempt your 
family even more—for bigger sav- 
ings, try this plan. Visit the Piggly 


Wiggly Store in your neighborhood. - 





It is easy to serve unusually tempting meals and 
still save money, when you shop at Piggly Wiggly 
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Sf pete dressing —no time for a 
refreshing bath to make your skin 
dainty and sweet. That means the dread- 
ful chance of offending with body and 
perspiration odors. 

But there’s a new way that gives abso- 
lute protection from this danger. Use 
Deodo, the deodorant in powder form— 
it neutralizes and absorbs all body odors 
instantly. Use it daily, bath or no bath! 

Dust it on like talcum! Rub it under 
your arms. Dust it in your shoes or on 
your feet. Even if you are partly dressed 
you can apply enough Deodo to prevent 
the slightest personal offensiveness. And 
it remains effective all day long! 

Deodo is soothing and healthful to 
the skin. Doesn’t clog the pores or harm 
clothing. Excellent on sanitary napkins. 

At good drug and department stores. 
Large-size container is only 50 cents. 
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Deod 


A MULFORD PRODUCT 


Writ: 
REY ROY 
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Mend It With TISIT 


A bottle of Tisir will pay its small cost many 
times over, because with it you can repair holes 
in pots, pans, percolators or similar kitchen 
utensils instead of throwing them away and 
buying new ones. 

Anyone can use Tis1r. It is a liquid solder, applied 
with a stick, without heat, and dries in twenty 
minutes. A most efficient solder for aluminum. 
Invaluable for radio aerials, radio connections, 
steam pipes, automobiles, and hundreds of other 
places. Tisrr is a household necessity. 

50c at your dealer’s. If he cannot supply you, send 
us 50c, money order or stamps, and we will shi 
you a bottle postpaid. Money back if Rte ®ve | 


LETELLIER LABORATORIES, INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists DEPT. F 
119 Main St. E. Rochester, N. Y. 

















To Hang Up Things 
Moore 
Push-Pins 


GLASS HEADS—STEEL POINTS 
10 for Photos and wall decorations 
CPkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


Use Moore Push-less Hangers for 
heavier pictures. 
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of the ribbed partitions slid farther across 
the rows of pigeonholes. 

‘‘A tambour desk!” he cried enthusias- 
tically. ‘‘ And look at those legs! And that 
handle! Why, it’s the original handle— 
with the eagle and the thirteen stars. Yes, 
sir, itis! . . . pity the other one is lost! 
But perhaps it isn’t lost. Have you got it, 
Mr. Tadgett?”’ 

Ebenezer pulled open adrawer. The sec- 
ond handle was within. ‘‘Don’t suppose 
it’s hardly wuth while puttin’ it on,’ he 
said. ‘“‘A wreck like that must be pretty 
nigh past salvage, wouldn’t you say?” 

Bradford turned on him. “‘ What are you 
talking about!’’ he cried. “‘It’s a peach of 
a thing. I haven’t seen so good a one for 
ever so long.” 

“Well, well! You don’t tell me! So you 
like it, do you?”’ 

“Like it! Who could help liking it?” 

“Lots of folks, and without no trouble 
atall. Your Cousin Henrietta, now, she see 
it yesterday and what she said about it was 
pretty discouragin’. I told her the old 
codger I traded with for it had it out in the 
barn to keep seed potatoes in, and she said 
he couldn’t have set much store by the po- 
tatoes. She did offer to take it off my 
hands, though. If I’d take back a gas- 
burner stove I sold her last month, she’d 
agree to take that old desk as a dollar’s 
worth of part pay.” 

“She didn’t really!’ 

“She did. I was the one that didn’t. 
But I’m kind of surprised you like that 
desk—all painted up in mournin’ so.” 

“That paint doesn’t amount to any- 
thing. I’ll bet if you scraped that paint 
off you’d find —— What you smiling at?”’ 


Y WAY of answer Mr. Tadgett pulled 

the desk from the wall. For six inches 

along the top at the back a space had been 
scraped clean of paint. 

“Mahogany!” cried Banks Bradford. 
“T knew it. And look at that grain!” 

“‘Good old San Domingo. You can’t al- 
ways tell what’s underneath paint, on 
women or furniture. For instance, look at 
that table behind you. I’m resurrectin’ it 
now.” 

Banks turned, saw the table and has- 
tened to examine it. His enthusiastic 
exclamations seemed to please Ebenezer 
Tadgett extremely. “See here, you seem 
to know consider’ble about old things— 
good things. And you ain’t by no means 
an antique yourself. How did you catch 
the disease? Wan’t born withit, was you?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the other with 
a laugh. “I have it, I’m sure of that. I 
have a friend whose family are—sort of 
collectors, you know, and every time I 
visit their house I have an acute attack. 
I’ve got one now, and you are responsible, 
Mr. Tadgett.” 

“Sho, sho! Well, I suppose I’d ought 
to try and cure you, if I can.” 

“You needn’t mind; I don’t want to be 
cured. Gee, Mr. Tadgett, you’ve got some 
fine stuff. I suppose 
there is a lot more I 


“Yes, I was.” 

Bradford turned to go. Then he paused. 
“Would you mind if I stayed and watched 
you work a little while?” he asked. ‘“‘I’d 
like to. I don’t know what there is about 
old furniture and—and glass and all that, 
but there must be something. It gets me, 
that’s all I can say.” 

For the first time during their interview 
Ebenezer Tadgett showed genuine enthu- 
siasm. He slapped his knee. ‘‘That’s it!” 
he vowed heartily. “‘That’s what it does, 
it gets you.” 

He picked up his scraping knife and 
turned to the drop-leaf table. .‘‘Set 
down,” he ordered. ‘Haul up one of them 
chairs over there and set down. I’d like 
to have you, Banks. Banks is your first 
name, ain’t it?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“Sartin. Sit right down, Banks. You 
just let me scratch away here for a spell, 
and by and by maybe we'll see what we 
can do about locatin’ a desk and a couple 
of chairs for you.” 


UST before suppertime that evening 

Capt. Abijah Bradford threw open the 
side door of his sister-in-law’s house on 
Mill Hill and strode through the sitting 
room and dining room into the kitchen. 
Margaret Bradford was busy at the cook- 
stove. 

“Why, hello, Bije!”” she said. ‘“‘Going 
to have supper with us, are you?” 

Captain Abijah snorted. ‘‘No,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘I’m too mad to eat. Where’s 
that durned boy of yours?” 

“Upstairs in his room, writing a letter, 
I believe.” 

“Call him down here. I want him.” 

Margaret opened the oven door and 
peeped inside. ‘‘Call him yourself, Bije,”’ 
she said calmly. “I’m busy.” 

Her brother-in-law’s red face grew red- 
der, but as Mrs. Bradford seemed to 
consider the matter settled he yielded. 
Striding back to the foot of the stairs lead- 
ing from the sitting room, he roared his 
nephew’s name. “Banks!” he hailed. 
“You up aloft there, are you?” 

“Yes. Is that you, Uncle Bije?” 

“Sounds like me, doesn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, sir, very much.” 

It certainly did, but the captain was a 
trifle taken aback, nevertheless. ‘‘ Well, 
come down this minute,’”’ he commanded. 
“‘T want to see you.” 

Banks descended promptly. His uncle 
met him in the sitting room. 

“Look here,” he demanded, “what’s 
this I’ve just heard about you?”’ 

“T don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“T guess you can guess, if you don’t 
know. You spent considerable time with 
Ebenezer Tadgett this afternoon, I under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” 

“But that’s all I understand about it. 
Accordin’ to Tadgett, you told him you’d 
take that back office of Judge Blodgett’s.”’ 

“He told me that you had a week’s 
option on it and I told him the option was 


taken on my behalf. That is what you 
told me yourself last night, Uncle Abijah.” 
- “Humph! Yes, it was. But look here, 

boy, does this mean that you have decided 
to give up your Boston scheme and stay 
here for good?” 

ee (ET Ae 

“I’m glad to know you’ve got that much 
common sense in your manifest. Changed 
your mind some in twenty-four hours, 
haven’t you?”’ 

18, sir.’ 

ti Why ? ” 

“T have been thinking, as you asked 
me to.” 


“TS THAT so! Did you do the thinkin’ 
for yourself, or did your mother do it 
for you?” 

Margaret would have spoken, but her 
son spoke first. 

“T thought a good deal last night after 
I left you,” he replied sharply. ‘‘This 
morning I asked mother a lot of questions. 
Then I walked up and down the beach for 
two or three hours, thinking again. Then 
I went in and looked at the room you had 
picked out for me. After that I called on 
Mr. Tadgett.” 

*‘So I heard. Why didn’t you call on 
me? As I recollect, you were to see me 
as soon as you’d thought this business 
through.” 

“‘T did call on you, but you were out and 
Mr. Bassett said you told him you prob- 
ably wouldn’t be back before five.”’ 

This was true, and the captain’s guns 
were spiked for the moment. But only 
for a moment. “Well, all right,” he 
growled. ‘‘Nobody’s neck would have 
been broken if you’d waited till five—but 
that’s only part of it. Here’s the main 
thing: Tadgett says you and he picked 
out furniture for that room and that you 
went ahead and bought it. Considerin’ 
that I’ll be expected to pay for that furnj- 
ture it seems to me I might have some say 
in the buyin’. What’s your answer to 
that?” 

Banks’ answer was very prompt: “It 
is paid for already. I paid for it myself.”’ 


NCLE ABIJAH was speechless. He 
turned to look at his sister-in-law. She 
was smiling. The captain swung back to 
glare at his nephew. ‘You paid for it!’’ 
he repeated. ‘With whose money?”’ 
““My own. I had a little, about a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. Some of it I 
saved from my allowance; of course that 
part was mother’s, really. The rest I 
earned this summer while I was out West. 
I looked up some legal records and 
things—oh, they didn’t amount to much— 
for Mr. Davidson, my college friend’s 
uncle. I’ve rented the room in the post- 
office building-and I’ve paid the first 
month’s rent in advance. You may have 
to lend me enough to pay the second; I 
hope you won’t, but you may. And 
mother, I suppose, will have to board 
and lodge me gratis for a while. I’m 
ever so much obliged for your kindness 
and your interest and 
your telling me the 





haven’t seen.” 

‘Well, there’s some. 
That’s the only tam- 
bour desk, though.” 


“(\F COURSE’ — 

this with a sigh 
and a longing look at 
the tambour desk. “And 
that would be too ex- 
pensive for me, even if 
it was for sale. And you 
said it wasn’t.” 

‘““Did I? Well, it 
ain’t for sale to your 
Cousin Henrietta.” 

“‘IT should say not; nor 
to anyone else who 
didn’t appreciate it, I 
hope. I mustn’t takeany 
more of your time, Mr. 
Tadgett. You were 
working on that table 
when I interrupted you, 
I suppose.” 





WE’RE THE FLIERS.” 








“IF WE LIE DOWN HERE AND GROAN FOLKS’LL THINK 
“‘YES, BUT LOOK WHAT KIND OF 


FLIERS THEY’D THINK WE ARE!”’ 


truth about things. I 
only wish you had told 
me sooner. Well, I know 
now. I’ve given up my 
Boston plan; I’m going 
to try my luck here at 
home. And,’ he ended 
very earnestly, ‘I’m 
going to get along just 
as fast as I can, and as 
much on my own hook 
as I can. You can de- 
pend on that, both of 
you.” 

Captain Bradford did 
stay for supper, after 
all. On his way home 
he dropped in—it was 
a sort of duty visit he 
paid once a week—on 
Cousin Hettie at her 
home on the Swamp 
Road. He told her of 





(Continued on Page 187) 
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The one- 
strap is smart- 
est for street and 
dress wear. Patent 
leather or black 
pe ag a 

popular shades 
of tan kid 









No. 766 


A smart and 
practical two- 
eyelet tie of 
brown kidskin for 
street bay — 
in patent leather 
and black Ruby* 
bran 
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No. 804 
Dainty 
D’Orsay slip- 
per with match- 
ing quilted linin 
and covered woo 
Baby Louis heel. Al- 
so in patent leather, 
black Rub 
and tan kid with 

colored linings 











No. 109 


A trim two- 
strap pump for 
general wear. In 


black Ruby* brand 


kidskin, with 


rubber heel 
Look for one of these trade-marks and the ‘Goodyear 
Turned”’ identification mark on the sole of every 
CONSTANT COMFORT or CONSTANT STYLE shoe 
ow ows ows 


*In the manufadture of their black kidskin shoes, the 

makers of CONSTANT COMFORT and CONSTANT STYLE 

shoes use only the genuine Ruby brand of glacé kid 

leather, manufactured by John R. Evans & Company 
of Camden, New Jersey 
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“A Foot of Comfort. 
~Means Miles of Happiness’ 


Dne lives in New York but .. . these 


same shoes go 


ORTRAIT! New York artist and New York 

girl . . . the frock, perhaps from Paris. . . 
but the shoes, we know! She might have found 
them in your town just as easily as upon Fifth 
Avenue. 


Because more women want them . . . and want 
more of them ... CONSTANT COMFORT and 
CONSTANT STYLE shoes last year surpassed in 
sales all other brands of that delightfully femi- 
nine type of shoes known as “turns.” In this era 
of testimonials, this is the sincerest testimony 
from the women of North America. From 
Quebec to California, literally millions of wo- 
men have these shoes in their wardrobes today 
... one or more styles of shoes or slippers to 
wear with house dress or street costume, negli- 
gee, business suit, or semi-formal gown. You, 


to your town, too/ 


too, would enjoy their comfort, delight in their 
simple refinement of favored styles, and appre- 
ciate their values in price, materials, and work- 
manship. 

All CONSTANT COMFORT and CONSTANT STYLE 
shoes have substantial soles, the definite advan- 
tage of a restful arch-support . . . 7 famous style 
and comfort features (see coupon-margin below) 
essential for the prevention of foot-troubles, for 
shapeliness, attractiveness, and all-day ease. 
To you these shoes offer unusual foot-comfort, 
exceptional economy, and patterns which meet 
the costume requirements of all but the more 
formal occasions. Prices range from $3 to $5 for 
CONSTANT COMFORT, and from $5 to $8 for 
CONSTANT STYLE shoes... Ask your dealer 
for them—or write to us for information. 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY 


FaGory and Eastern Sales Division: AUBURN, MAINE 
Western Sales Division: 416 North 12th Street, St. Louris, MISSOURI 


ManufaGurers of 


CONSTANT COMFORT & 
— GONSTANT STYLE Shoes 


SSSSCRSCSHCS SSSA SSTCCERSSKESSSESESR ESTEE SSS E STRESS TEER RE CECE SEH CREE SERRE SEER ERE E eee ee eeee ee eee 


USE THIS COUPON 


CITY or TOWN 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY—“Dept. L-4 (Please address the nearest office) Gentlemen: I should like to know more about the 7 famous style and comfort features of your shoes, and also where I can buy them. 


STATE 
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The Glenmere—made with drain- 
board at right or left end. 


This swinging-spout faucet of 
beautiful octagonal design is 
finished in Chromard. It 

sheen of polished silver 

and will never tarnish 


The directly attached garbage con- 
tainer of genuine vitreous china 
wit hl. ] ‘ rec 
tacle may be pushed back o- 
the sink on a folding bracket. 





e ideal dimensions for a kitchen sink 


Kitchen work centers at the sink. Of all home fix- 
tures, it should give the utmost in cheerfulness and 
convenience. Does yours? Does it, for instance, have 
an 8-inch low back that fits under a low window? 
Does it have an 8-inch deep sink compartment— 
deeper by two inches—preventing over-splashing? 
Is its beauty enhanced by an 8-inch deep front? 
These ‘‘Three 8’s’’ make the ideal sink. They are 
found only in “Standard” under-the-window designs. 
Cleansers, minerals in water—even fruit or vegetable 
acids—will not mar its glistening beauty. They can- 
not roughen or discolor its Acid-Resisting Enamel. 
Nor does an unsightly corner strainer clutter the 
sink compartment. Garbage disposal is made easy 
by the directly attached container, with aluminum 
receptacle. It can be pushed back under the sink on 


ae 


a folding bracket. You are cordially invited to see 
this new sink at “Standard” Showrooms in principal 
cities. It is made in many styles and sizes and in 
several beautiful colors as well as white. 

The price of the ‘‘Brentwood’’ 60-inch double 
drain-board model, illustrated above, complete 
with fitting, trap and vitreous china garbage con- 
tainer, is $155, not including cost of installation. 
Other “Standard” sinks as low as $40.85. 

Be sure to specify Acid-Resisting Enamel, as many 
“Standattd” models are also made in regular enamel. 
The trademark Standard’AR, identifying Acid- 
Resisting Enamel, is impressed in every ‘“Three 8's” 
sink. Write for interesting booklet. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. prrTsBURGH 
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their young relative’s plans for a career 
as anattorney in Denboro. Cousin Hettie 
was tremendously interested, but some- 
what spiteful. 

“So that’s what you and he talked 
about, Abijah,” she observed. ‘“‘Why you 
hid it from me all this time is your own 
affair, I suppose, and I don’t complain; 
I’m used to being pushed into a corner. 
When poor dear Silas was alive he al- 
ways ——” 

“‘Oh, bosh! Nobody’s shoved you into 
acorner. They’d havea lively time keepin’ 
you there, if they didf And speakin’ of 
Silas, I’m beginnin’ to believe that boy of 
his won’t make us so everlastin’ ashamed 
of him as I was afraid he might.” 


IV 


HE following day the rear room of 

what had been the Blodgett suite of 
offices in the post-office building was 
scrubbed and swept. Eliab Gibbons did 
the scrubbing and sweeping. Mr. Gib- 
bons was regularly employed for three 
days of the week about the grounds of the 
Truman estate on the Old Ostable Road, 
but during the other three working days 
he was open to engagement for odd jobs. 
He was a close friend of Ebenezer Tadgett, 
and it was the latter who summoned him 
for this particular job. 

Uncle Abijah came in while the furni- 
ture was being placed. He suggested the 
need of another chair and a few shelves. 
“You might possibly have more than one 
client at a time, boy,” he said with a grin. 
‘Probably not at first, but lateron. And 
you'll want a shelf or two to put your law 
books on. Got some law books of your 
own, I presume likely?” 

“Yes, sir. A few.” 

‘Well, stack ’em up around. You ought 
to look like an able seaman even if you 
are a green hand. Tadgett and I will paw 
over his scrap pile together and see if we 
can’t find a little more stuff to help you 
out. Oh, I’ll take care of the cost. You 
can pay me back after you win your first 
case for the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. Anyhow, I’d like to 
feel I’d given one shove to help get your 
craft off the ways.” 

He gave several such shoves. One was 
to commission Jacob Shell, the local boat 
and wagon painter, to letter the glass door 
of his nephew’s office. ‘‘S. B. Bradford, 
Attorney at Law,’’ was the result of Mr. 
Shell’s labors. The new attorney would 
have preferred “‘Banks”’ to the “S. B.,” 
but as long as his uncle had paid for the 
lettering he felt that he should not criti- 
cize. 

Cousin Hettie, when she saw it, did the 
criticizing for him. “If I was a young man 
with an honored name such as you’ve 
got,” she vowed, “I wouldn’t miss a 
chance to put it up where folks could see 
it. J’d have had ‘Silas Bradford’ there; 
but if you must have something in the 
middle, why not ‘Silas Banks Bradford’? 
I don’t believe Mr. Shell would have 
charged one cent more, and you might as 
well have got your money’s worth.” 


NOTHER contribution of Captain Abi- 
jah’s was delivered a week later. The 
captain came into the office bearing a large 
flat parcel. He ripped off the wrapping 
paper and exhibited a framed photograph 
of the crayon-enlarged portrait of Capt. 
Silas Bradford, copies of which hung in 
the Bradford sitting room and on his own 
wall at the Malabar. 

“We'll rig that right up over yonder 
opposite your desk, Banks,’’ he announced. 
“Every time you lift up your head you’ll 
see it. It'll be a kind of channel light for 
you. Keep your eye on that father of 
yours, boy, and you won’t be liable to get 
far off the course.” 

Margaret Bradford, of course, was 
among the very first to inspect the new 
office. Her son would have liked her to 
come every day. 

“It’s going to be lonesome enough here 
for a while, mother,” he said. ‘‘Do run in 
any time you are out and cheer me up.” 


a 


“‘T’ll come sometimes, Banks, but not 
too often. I don’t want Hettie and Abi- 
jah—no, nor anyone else—to have an ex- 
cuse for saying I’m trying to keep you tied 
to my apron strings. When you come 
home for dinner and at night you must 
tell me everything that has happened, 
every single thing. Be sure you do, for” — 
with a little smile—‘“‘ I shouldn’t wonder if 
I were as interested in all this as you are.” 

When he told her of his uncle’s gift of 
the portrait and the accompanying coun- 
sel to keep his eye on it, she seemed about 
to speak. 

“Yes?” he asked, as she hesitated. 

“It was very thoughtful of Abijah,” 
was her only comment. 

Banks laughed. ‘‘ Uncle Bije apparently 
doesn’t think I can be trusted unless there 
is another Bradford to keep watch over 
me,” he observed. ‘“‘If I could afford it I’d 
have your portrait there, too, mother. 
Maybe I will some day.” 

She shook her head. “I’m afraid my 


picture wouldn’t bring you many clients—- 


in Denboro,” she said. 

Her son did not press the point. He 
remembered her confession during their 
conversation the morning following his 
fateful interview with Captain Abijah. 
She really was a little jealous of his father, 
he decided. That was silly, but natural, 
too, everything considered. He had a 
number of snapshots of her which he had 
taken from time to time. One of these he 
had framed and placed it on his desk. 


N THE occasion of her second call at 

the office he showed it to her. She 
laughed and made fun of her appearance in 
the photograph, “‘ with that old dress on and 
my hair every which way.”’ But he could 
see that she was pleased, nevertheless. 

And now began the weary days, the long 
discouraging days of sitting alone in the 
little room overlooking the back yards of 
the shops on the first floor of the post-office 
building, waiting for clients who did not 
come. He read diligently in law books of 
his own and others which had belonged to 
Judge Blodgett and which his uncle had 
purchased for him at bargain prices. Be- 
tween readings he looked out of the 
windows. 

Captain Abijah counseled patience. 
“Tt’s the first days of the voyage that’s 
always longest,” he said. By way of en- 
couragement he intrusted his nephew with 
the drawing of a deed to a woodlot which 
he had sold to a neighbor. Banks got 
through this ordeal without mistake; and 
the captain, who had been obviously nerv- 
ous, seemed much relieved and gratified. 
“Eben Caldwell, who owns the hardware 
and general store at the other corner,”’ he 
said, ‘was talkin’ with me about some old 
accounts he’d had on his books for a long 
spell. Said he didn’t know’s he wouldn’t 
give ’em to a lawyer to try and collect. 
Seein’ as you’ve handled this deed of mine 
all right, maybe I’ll suggest his trustin’ 
em to you. Think you could manage ’em 
without snarlin’? I wouldn’t want you to 
run aground and get me in bad with Eben.” 

Banks replied that he guessed he could. 

“Um-hum. Well, I’ll mention you to 
him. Don’t get the notion that it’s goin’ 
to be an easy job. Any bill that Caldwell 
can’t collect himself is liable to be a tough 
one.” 

They were all tough. He collected a 
little here and a little there. In two in- 
stances the entire bill was paid. Six proved 
to be quite hopeless. At the end of a fort- 
night he laid the results before his em- 
ployer. The latter seemed to be satisfied. 


HEN followed another session of idle- 
ness, with nothing to do but read the 
law books or look out of the window. 

By way of relieving the monotony and 
diverting his thoughts, Banks had formed 
the habit of dropping in on Mr. Tadgett 
and watching the latter scrape and polish 
and “resurrect” in his other back room. 
These calls were always made late in the 
afternoon, after the door of the law office 
was locked for the day. He and Ebenezer 
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is no crime, and it is folly to suffer for 
every little indiscretion. Every man, 
woman, and child must occasionally 
over-indulge. Who can live without 
sometimes over-doing? Who would 
want to? 





Hearty eaters can easily counteract acid- 
ity with one spoonful of Phillips Milk of 
Magnesia. Smokers have long since learned the same perfect anti-acid 
neutralizes nicotine; and brings back a sweet taste; guards the breath. 
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ings women have told mew 


about perspiration 






WEET faced grandmothers, debutantes, 

busy business women, young wives, all 

tell me they suffer: from the same embarrass- 

ing fear. How to be absolutely safe from the 

odor of underarm perspiration and humili- 
ating, ruinous stains on their dresses? 


Many who have not yet solved the problem 
say the fear of it haunts them. No matter 
what they do there is moisture under the 
arms, which soon becomes offensive. 

“Is there really a scientific and safe way of 
avoiding the constant anxiety over underarm 
perspiration?” they ask me constantly. 

I can answer no better than by telling them 
some of the things women who use Odorono regu- 
larly have told me. 

“My doctor told me about it first years ago; 
it’s marvelous, I use it all the time.” 


An exquisitely dressed young woman told me: 













embarrassments 


Women of breeding use over four million bottles 


of this medically approved “occlusive” every year 


“T almost blush to confess I never used Odorono 
until last year. I went to an important lunch in a 
brand new Paris frock. Imagine how I felt when 
a friend said, ‘My dear, your dress is ruined.’ I 
gasped because I thought my dress was protected. 
You should have heard the girls exclaim, ‘You 
don’t use Odorono!’ And the rest of the lunch 
was an experience meeting. I felt as gauche as a 
school girl and I bought my first bottle of Odorono 
on the way home.” 


A capable looking business woman said, “Per- 
spiration odor turns men in an office against a 
woman quicker than anything else, and Odorono 
is the only way I know to keep that daintiness 
that has nothing to do with soap and water 
cleanliness through the strain of a long, busy 
office day!” 

“It makes me feel so 
much more exquisite 
and self-confident,” said 
one woman. “I use Odo- 
rono twice a week and 
never have a particle of 
moisture under the arm, 
no matter how late I 
dance or how much I 
exercise in snug wool 
sleeves.” 


New 10c Offer: 


Mail coupon and 10c for the complete under- 
arm toilette, samples of Odorono, Odorono 
No. 3 and Odorono Deodorant Powder. 





Rutu Miter, 126 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In Canada address The Odorono Company, 468 King St., 
West, Toronto, Ont. 


I enclose 1oc for four samples. 
Name 


Street 








City State 
(Print name and address plainly) 

















By RUTH MILLER 


Authority on perspiration problems 


An important looking middle aged woman says: 
“I am a public speaker. The excitement of ap- 
pearing on the platform made my hands perspire 
profusely. The clammy discomfort was annoying 
and handicapped my platform manner. A surgeon 
told me about using Odorono for his own palms. 
Now I could not get along without it. And with 
comfortable dry hands I find my poise and 
presence much improved.” 


DORONO was first made by a physician to 

stop perspiration on the palms of his hands 
when operating. It proved so effective and com- 
fortable that other physicians began recommend- 
ing its use for the little closed-in hollow of the 
underarm where perspiration causes odor and 
ruins clothes. 

Modern medical science has found that per- 
spiration is over 99% water. Its chief function is 
to regulate body temperature. Contrary to former 
popular belief it does not rid the body of poisons. 
Checking perspiration in small areas with Odorono 
has no effect on health. Modern physicians 
recommend it where perspiration is annoying. 


There are now two kinds of Odorono. Regular 
Odorono (ruby colored), which brings freedom 
from moisture and odor with one or two applica- 
tions a week, used the last thing at night. And 
Odorono No. 3, milder (colorless) to be used either 
night or morning daily or every other day, is for 
especially sensitive skin and for hurried use. At 
toilet goods counters, 35c and 6oc. If you have 
never known the ease and confidence Odorono 
gives you, send for the little kit of samples offered 
below and begin enjoying its 
wonderful security at once. 


This is the only way to tell 
whether you too are offending 
unconsciously. Examine your 
dress at the underarm tonight 
immediately after removing it. 
Is it perfectly free from even a 
trace of perspiration odor? If 
you shrink from what you find, 
remember other people get that 
same unpleasant impression 
every time they come near you 
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How to Beautify 
Home and Wardrobe 


chdet 


’Explains easy, fascinating, inexpensive 
ways to redecorate your home and bring 
your wardrobe up to date. Reveals 
amazing possibilities in changing colors 
by removing old color with PUTNAM 
No-Kotor BLeacu. Secrets of success- 
ful dyeing and tinting with PuTNAmM 
FavELEss Dyes beautifully illustrated 
in colors. Special chapters on Shading 
—Over-dyeing—Principles of Tied 
Dyeing. Valuable information on Dry 
Cleaning at home with Putnam Dry 
CLEANER—also how to remove spots 
and stains. 


For your free copy address Dept. B 
Monroe Chemical Co., Quincy, Ill. 


PUTNAM 


FADELESS 


DYES 


for Tinting or Dyeing 
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Bogey-chaser 


BETTY used to be afraid of 
the dark before we got her a 
flashlight. No more night ter- 
rors and midnight screams 
now. A tiny finger touches 
the switch and daylight leaps 
out to put the bogeys to flight. 

If you have youngsters, my 
advice is give them flash- 
lights. I know what a conso- 
lation one is to a nervous child 
at night. And don’t neglect 
the important item of what’s 
inside—load the flashlight 
with Eveready Batteries. 
Those little cells hold more 
actual light than it seems pos- 
sible to cram into a battery. 

Teach the children the 
flashlight habit. It saves them 
and yourself a lot of worry. 
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SOUPS 


are not only more palatable but 
more nutritious if properly sea-— 
soned. The world’s best chefs have © 
chosen Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. Use 
to each pint a teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free reci eheotiet 
Lea & Perrins, 214 West St., N.Y. 
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had become good friends. The love for 
antiques which they shared in common 
was the basis for this friendship, but be- 
fore long Banks had learned to like the 
eccentric little man for himself. 

Tadgett, he discovered, was a shrewd 
philosopher; he possessed a dry humor 
and a faculty for appraising his fellow man 
and woman which was close to genius. 
Ebenezer liked Banks. During one of their 
conversations he gave some of his reasons 
for the liking, and gave them in a charac- 
teristic way. 


ANKS,” he said, ‘‘ you belong to what 
you might well call the sheep, did 
you know it?” 

“Sheep? Why, no. If that’s a compli- 
ment it doesn’t sound like one.”’ 

“T don’t know whether it’s a compli- 
ment or not; that depends on how you 
look at it. On the day 
of judgment, so Scrip- 
tur’ gives it to us, the 
sheep are goin’ to be 
shooed one way and the 
goats t’other. I don’t 
set myself up to part 
all creation right and 
left—off my own prem- 
ises, I don’t—but in 
here I’m a sort of 
second-hand Saint 
Peter, as you might say. 
There’s nobody but 
sheep gets into this other back room of 
mine, and only the right kind of them are 
asked to stay in it.” 

Banks laughed. “‘I see,” he said. “‘ Well, 
if this particular sheep gets to pasturing in 
this room too often, you just ——’”’ 

“There, there! I’ve been beggin’ you 
for the last ten minutes to pull off your 
coat and set down, haven’t I? The first 
time you come in here I was pretty sartin 
you was my kind of mutton. After you 
made a fuss over that tambour desk I was 
sure of it. Soon as I found you didn’t like 
Hettie Bradford, I knew it.” 

“Here, hold on! I never told you I 
didn’t like her.” 

“No, so you didn’t. And I never told 
you that I didn’t like this rheumatiz that 
gets holt of my knees every once in a 
while. If you’ve seen how I act when I 
have a twinge you don’t need to be told. 
Accordin’ to my experience, there’s times 
when one look is worth a barrel of talk.’’ 

“Come, Mr. Tadgett, you mustn’t get 





‘And see here, I’ve told you no less than 
twenty times that my name is Ebenezer, 
and I answer my friends quicker if they 
remember to hail me by it.” 


S HE came to know the little man bet- 
ter Banks grew not only to like but 
to respect him. Underneath his veneer of 
business acumen, his sharpness in trade 
when dealing with one trying to get the 
better of him, his absent-mindedness and 
dry humor, were other qualities inspiring 
respect. His treatment of his wife was one 
of these. 

Banks had heard of Mrs. Tadgett’s 
peculiarities. He had heard Cousin Hettie 
contemptuously refer to her as ‘‘that 
cracked Tadgett woman.”’ Stories of her 
weird habit of dress, of things she had 
said, of her “visions’’—she was a devout 
Spiritualist —had come to his ears while at 
home on holidays or vacations during the 
years of the Tadgett residence in Denboro. 
But until Ebenezer invited him to his 
house and to dinner one day he had never 
seen or met her. It was a meeting to be 
remembered. 

Mr. Tadgett had in a measure prepared 
him for it. “Banks,” he said, as he 
“washed up” in the back room prepara- 
tory to their short walk through the yards 
to the cottage, ‘“‘you’ve never been intro- 
duced to Sheba—my wife, I mean—have 
you?” — 

“ee No.” 

“T know you ain’t. Well, you’ve heard 
about her, of course. She’s—hum—dqueer, 
kind of. You knew that?” 





Banks, much embarrassed, stammered 
that he supposed everyone was queer, in 
one way or another. 

“Yes. But Sheba’s queerer. When I 
married her she was teachin’ downstairs 
school over to Trumet. Smart girl—my 
soul! How she ever come to marry me 
nobody could make out, and I ain’t made 
it out since. Educated, great reader, knew 
more about history and geography and all 
that in a minute than I’d know in a life- 
time. She reads a whole lot now; gota 
book in her hand most of her spare time, 
fur’s that goes. Ah, hum! Well, 
about eleven year ago she was took down 
awful sick. What they used to call brain 
fever ’twas; they call it somethin’ else 
now. All hands cal’lated she’d die, and I 
was afraid she would and that I wouldn’t. 
She didn’t die though. She got well, all 
but her head—that never got same as 
*twas. Since then she’s been queer. Now, 
as it’s gettin’ on toward cold weather, 
she’ll be most likely 
wearin’ her hoods. 
You’ve heard about her 
wearin’ them hoods? 
You see, a year or so 


the brain fever she com- 
menced to complain 
that her head was cold. 
’Twan’t, of course, but 
she thought ’twas, 
which amounted to the 
same thing. Finally 
she made herself one of 
them old-fashioned quilted hoods same as 
our grandmarms used to wear. She wore 
that pretty reg’lar and it seemed to help 
some, but not enough; so she made another 
and wore that on top of the fust one. Since 
then she’s made four more. She’ll proba- 
bly have ’em all on when you and me get 
there. . . . Say, you'll try not to laugh 
when you see her, won’t you—so she’ll 
know you’re laughin’ at her, I mean?” 


ERTAINLY I shan’t laugh. Eben- 
ezer, do you think I’d better dine 
with you, after all? Perhaps ——” 

“T want you to. Sodoes she; ‘twas her 
own idea, askin’ you. I tell you honest. 
I shan’t blame you for wantin’ to laugh, 
not one bit. All them hoods do make her 
head look like a punkin on a stick.” 

It was an apt comparison. Mrs. Tad- 
gett was tall—she towered above her di- 
minutive husband; she was thin, and her 
neck was long, and at the end of the long 
neck her head, swathed in layer upon layer 
of quilted silk. 

She seemed entirely unaware of her 
strange appearance. She greeted their 
guest with dignified solemnity. The din- 
ner—she had cooked it herself—was good. 
During the first half of the meal she said 
very little, sitting in state at the foot of 
the table and gazing fixedly at the wall 
above her husband’s head. Then all at 
once she began to talk. Banks dutifully 
listened, but he found her discourse hard 
to follow. She had a habit of beginning 
with some simple statement, drifting from 
that into a long-winded wandering perora- 
tion and finishing with a question or an- 
other statement miles away from the 
starting point and having no discernible 
bearing upon it. 


N THE way back to the post-office 

building Ebenezer tried to explain. 
“You see how ’tis,” he said apologetically. 
“‘She’s apt to get this way when strangers 
are around. When she and I are alone 
there’s long stretches when she’s just as 
sensible as anybody. The general run of 
folks don’t understand her. I do. She’s 
my wife and I wouldn’t swap her for any- 
body on earth.”” Then after a momentary 
hesitation he added, “I’m much obliged 
to you for not laughin’, Banks.” 

It was on the afternoon of the following 
day that he broached a subject which was 
to result in the new attorney’s first real 
case. He entered the office just after five, 
when Banks, weary of reading law and 
looking out of the window, was thinking of 
locking up and going home to supper. Be- 
ing invited to sit down, Ebenezer did so 


after she got up from - 
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Fortunate is the mother who has a 


Most of his waking hours, too, Baby 
spends in his Kiddie Koop—fended from 
possible accident. And when it’s time for 
his airing, out it rolls into the 
iS warm sunshine of the porch or 
nA lawn; or, in winter, you can 

jC)" wheel him into a sunny room. 

For Kiddie-Koop is both crib 
and playpen. It wheels every- 
where aseasilyasa well-oiledcar- 
riage. Thus Baby is safe, out- 
doors and in, from household pets which 
might mistreat the tender skin of his tiny 
majesty. 

As he grows into a big “high” boy of 
five or six he still sleeps in his Kid- 


bRaxt 2 


then to buy a cumbersome station- 
ary crib. He graduates from his 
Kiddie-Koop to a big bed. 
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die-Koop. There is no need even Aursergland 
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as Crib 


Kippir-KOOP 


Makes Healthier Babies 


If He Could 


Only Talk! 


He’p plead for Health. For Health is Baby’s 
birthright. 
dangers beset him. And mother must con- 
stantly fight them off. 


Yet no sooner is he born than 


Kiddie-Koop to help her. Within his 


Kiddie-Koop Baby sleeps soundly, protected from flies and mosquitoes and 
the thousand insects that spread contagion. No ordinary crib assures this. 


Kiddie-Koop has many ex- 7 
clusive features. Its springs ‘ 
adjust to two different heights. , 
Its frame is light but strongly + a= 
made. It folds compactly for 
traveling. Kiddie-Koop is finished in white 
or ivory, in walnut, and in beautiful 
pastel shades of pink, blue, green and 
gray, all daintily decorated for the nurs- 
ery—as beautiful as it is indispensable 
to the truly careful mother. 






Be sure to write to-day for your copy of 
“Nurseryland,” our free booklet telling all 
about the Kiddie-Koop, the Bathinette and 
other Trimbleaccessories,and containing use- 

ful hints on how to treat the Nurs- 
3 ery for comfort and convenience. 


E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 
IN... Y. 


356 Jay St., Rochester, 
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when it can be so easily prevented? 


Try Noe Purchase a bottle from your Toilet 
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. supply) or if you prefe 


Accept our 10c Trial Offer (several weeks’ supply) 


OU can do it! It’s easily and quickly 
done! A few drops of NONSPI (an 
antiseptic liquid) applied to your under- 
arms about twice a week will keep your 


armpits dry and odorless. 


NONSPI, used and endorsed by physicians and 
nurses, does not actually stop perspiration—it destroys 
the odor and diverts the underarm perspiration to 


of the body where there is better evaporation. 


There is no excuse for anyone being annoyed 
by underarm perspiration and its disagreeable 


NONSPI will correct it! NONSPI will keep 


armpits dry and odorless—also save your 


clothing from destructive perspiration stains. 


NONSPI is more than a deodorant. It is an old, 


and proven, dependable preparation which 


for many years has brought relief to men and 
women from excessive underarm perspiration 


ts disagreeable odor. More than a million 


of them keep their armpits dry and odorless 
and protect their clothing by using NONSPI. 


NONSPI should be used the year around—spring, summer, 
fall and winter. 


It is an absolute toilet tequisite. No one 
a victim of excessive underarm perspiration can feel 
hy let it exist, 


aler or Dru uggist for 50c (several months’ 
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and took from his pocket a packet of let- 
ters and papers. 

“Banks,” he began, “‘you done pretty 
well with them accounts Eben Caldwell 
give you to collect, didn’t you?” 

“Why, I managed to collect some of 
them. Half a dozen or so stuck me com- 
pletely.” 

“‘Um-hum. That needn’t fret you. If 
Eben hadn’t been pretty sure they were all 
stickers he’d never have risked havin’ to 
pay you ten per cent for collectin’. He 
don’t separate from money easy, Eben 
don’t. The last time Doctor Spear pulled 
a tooth for him, the only time he groaned — 
this is Spear’s story—was after ’twas over 
and he was reachin’ into his pocket for the 
dollar to pay for the job. He was really 
sufferin’ then.” 

He chuckled and then lapsed into silence, 
shuffling the papers in his hands. 

“What have you got there?”’. inquired 
Bradford after a moment. 

“Eh? Why—well, I’ve got a sticker of 
my own. A pretty bad one, too, I’m 
afraid. I was gettin’ kind of desperate 
about it and the notion struck me to run 
in here and ask your advice. I don’t 
know’s I’d better, though, after all.” 

“Why not?” 

*““Oh, because I ain’t sure it’s a thing 
you ought to be mixed up in—for your 
own sake, I mean. You’ve just started to 
paddle your own canoe here in Denboro 
and it might not help you much to begin 
by heavin’ rocks at the skipper of one of 
the biggest craft in the same channel.” 


HAT’S all this? Canoes and chan- 
nels and rocks! What are you talk- 
ing about, Ebenezer?”’ 

Tadgett was still hesitating. Then he 
drew a long breath. “‘I guess,” he said 
slowly —“‘yes, I guess I will tell you about 
it. Seem’s if I must tell somebody. It'll 
be just between us two, and when you hear 
it I shouldn’t wonder if you thought that 
was where it better stay.” 

He began his story, at first mentioning 
no names. In May of that year he had 
sold a sideboard to a customer. This cus- 
tomer had commissioned him to find an 
American board, a good one, Sheraton 
type preferred. It must not be too long, 
nor too high; it must be a genuine an- 
tique, and of course of fine mahogany and 
pattern and in good condition. Price was 
to be a secondary consideration. He had 
been on the lookout and at last discovered 
what seemed to him precisely the article 
required. He had brought the sideboard 
to his shop; the customer had seen it and 
liked it. He had spent another two months 
“‘resurrecting”’ it and at last had delivered 
it to his patron. He had paid the original 
owner with his own money. 

“That sounds all fair and square so far, 
don’t it, Banks?” he went on. “Well, it 
sounded good to me—then. I’d found and 
delivered what my customer had been 
terribly anxious to get for a long spell, and 
what I thought—and still believe—is 
about the best sideboard of its kind I ever 
see. I had to pay two hundred and eight 
dollars for it, and I sold it to her—to this 
customer—for three hundred. Consid- 
erin’ my two months’ work on it and the 
double cartin’ and all, I don’t think that’s 
a big profit; now, do you?” 

“No. I should say it was a very reason- 
able one.” 


M-HUM. Sol figgered. Well, then 

this customer of mine she went away, 
shut up her house and cleared out for all 
summer. She hadn’t paid my bill, but that 
didn’t worry me much, though I could 
have used the money. Fur’s that goes,” 
he added reflectively, ‘‘I can usually use 
money. I’m funny that way—don’t 
hardly ever have to set down and look at a 
fifty-cent piece and strain my brain won- 
derin’ what I’ll do with it. . Well, 
now comes the trouble. Three weeks 
ago, this customer havin’ come back home 
and opened up her house, I got reckless 
enough to write and ask if ’twould be con- 
venient to send me the three hundred. 
And the next day after that I got a letter. 
Seems she doesn’t want the sideboard 


after all. It’s there at her house, or out in 
her barn where she put it, and all I’ve 
got to do is send a cart up there and haul 
it away again. Sounds simple enough; if 
the three hundred was in one of the draw- 
ers and I could haul that away, too, 
*twould be.”’ 

“‘But—but she saw it in your shop, you 
say, and liked it and bought it at your 
price. I don’t understand.”’ 

“Don’t you? Neither did I, but I didn’t 
lose much time tryin’ to find out. I went 
right up to see her. And there’s where I 
got my heaviest jolt. She explained every- 
thing—that is, everything but what would 
explain the explanation. She had decided 
that the board I sold her wasn’t a genuine 
antique. She had strong doubts about it; 
always had had, —— 


AIT a minute. Did she express 
those doubts when she agreed to 
buy the board?” 

“No. I told her then, just as I told her 
again when I went to her house after get- 
tin’ the letter, that I knew who had owned 
it, the house it was in and how long it had 
been there. She seemed satisfied; yes, 
and said she was.” 

“‘And you do know, don’t you?”’ 

“Know as well as a man in the second- 
hand business can know anything. I'll 
bet my Sunday go-to-meetin’ clothes, hat 
and all, that that board is real all the way 
through, and all of a hundred year old 
besides.” 

“‘And you told her so again?” 

“‘T spent two solid hours tellin’ her. I 
might have been there yet if she hadn’t 
called her hired girl to show me where the 
front door was, in case I got lost tryin’ to 
find it. And after that I put in a lot 
of time tryin’ to get the real reason for 
her shovin’ the board back on my hands. 
I guess I have found that reason; yes, I 
guess I have.” 

“What is it?” 

*“‘She’s bought another board, bought it 
up in Boston. It suits her better’n mine 
does. That’s the meat in the clamshell.” 

Banks laughed. ‘‘If that’s all,’ he said, 
“‘you’re safe, Ebenezer. She may have 
bought a dozen others, but she’ll have to 
pay for the one she bought of you.” 


R. TADGETT shook his head. Ap- 

parently this confident assurance did 
not hearten him greatly. ‘‘Um-hum,” he 
grunted, “‘maybe so; but she vows she 
won’t pay. The board’s a jim-dandy. I 
could take it back into stock and hang on 
to it for a couple more year and then sell 
it perhaps. But I need the money. Put- 
tin’ out the two hundred for it in the first 
place made my bank account shrink like a 
new flannel shirt ina rainstorm. I’ve been 
short as that shirt ever since. And that 
ain’t all—no sir, it ain’t half all. The real 
point I stick on is away one side of the 
money part. She says, or as much as says, 
that I sold her a fake article. I never sold 
a fake, except as a fake, in my life. It 
hurts me to have her say such a thing 
and—and get away with it. I—well, I’m 
a secondhand junk dealer, I know; but by 
thunder mighty, I’m an honest one!”” He 
struck the arm of his chair with his fist. 
His face was red and his voice shook with 
earnestness. 

Bradford was stirred to indignation. 
“It’s a shame, Ebenezer,” he declared 
hotly. ‘She shan’t get away with it. You 
let me handle this for you. I believe I can 
collect your three hundred. 

Another shake of the head. ‘‘No,”’ said 
Tadgett. ‘No; I’m much obliged to you, 
Banks, but you can’t afford to meddle 
with it.” 

His friend misunderstood. ‘‘Don’t 
worry about that,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll be glad 
to do it for you for nothing. It sounds as 
if it might be fun; I think I shall enjoy it.” 

“No, no. You don’t understand what I 
mean. You can’t afford to meddle with it 
for your own sake. You don’t know who 
this customer of mine is.” 

“TI know who you are—yes, and what 
you are. That is enough.” 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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easant be your voyage, over golden water; till you wake tomorrow in your own white bed. . 


Ca To the shores of Dreamtown, little golden daughter; sail away, and sail away, till the dawn is red. ‘iets, 
4 i i i . From a 


Mother's little caressing songs and little comforting ways 
often have been learned from her mother, and will be passed 
on to her daughter—tenderly 


Morner raucutme”—Over and over again this phrase 
crops up in letters written by hundreds of housewives 
about their Pequot sheets. 

““My mother used them for years”’; “Pequot has always 
given satisfaction to me and to my mother before me” — 
one after another, women declare that the sheets their 
mothers preferred have also proved best ¢oday. 

Why is it, that home-makers so overwhelmingly prefer 





Pequot? Let these women tell you in their own words! 

“Pequot wears longer,” they say, and tell of such in- 
stances as these: ““Some of my Pequot sheets were ten 
years old before worn out’”’; ‘16 Pequot sheets have lasted 
my family of two for 15 years.” 

“Pequots launder so beautifully,” these letters go on. 
“They are evenly woven, free from defects”; ‘they retain 
their freshness”; “do not wrinkle”; “keep white and 
smooth after much washing.” 

No wonder Pequot is America’s most popular sheet. 
NAUMKEAG STEAM COMPANY, SALEM, MASS., Selling Agents: PARKER 
WILDER & COMPANY, New York, Chicago, San Francisco and Boston 
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CELANESE 


FABRICS 


IMBUED WITH THE VERY SPIRIT OF MODERNISM 


Fashion herself has woven them, touched them with jewel-splendor. And now fashion’s world 
acclaims them, creates from them the raiment of a new day +- At the leading shops you will 
find Celanese fabrics prominently displayed in all their delightful variety - - vivacious 
printed voiles- sumptuous satins, taffetas and crepes for evening and afternoon-« 
enchanting lingerie fabrics, both knitted and woven + To their surpassing beauty 
and smartness Celanese fabrics add many practical advantages. They are fast in 
color, enduring in wear, and possess unique hygienic qualities. Write for booklet 
and samples, addressing the Style Bureau, Celanese Corporation of America, 

15 E. 26th Street, New York, or Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 











THE NEW CELANESE FABRICS SYMBOLIZE FASHION TRIUMPHANT 


““Celanese”’ is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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“No, it ain’t,” said the other with a 
rueful grin. ‘‘Not in Ostable County. 
I’m a—well, I’m a pretty small herrin’ in 
these waters and she’s one of Denboro’s 
pet whales. “Twouldn’t help you much, 
as a brand-new lawyer, to start in by 
fightin’ Mrs. Cap’n Elijah Truman.” 

Bradford whistled. ‘‘Mrs. Truman!” 
he repeated. “Is that who it is? 
Whew!”’ 

That evening, for the first time, he did 
not tell his mother all that had happened 
at the office during the day. He said 
nothing of Tadgett’s call and the latter’s 
disclosures concerning the sale of the side- 
board. Ebenezer had asked that the mat- 
ter be kept secret and of course it must be 
for the present. 


E DID, however, ask some questions 

about Mrs. Truman. He knew the 
lady, as did everyone in Denboro. Her 
house on the Old Ostable Road was one of 
the finest in the village. He remembered 
when it was built and he dimly remem- 
bered pompous old Captain Elijah, his 
strut, his tall hat and gold-headed cane. 

Captain Truman had died two years 
after the house was built and his widow 
had gone abroad almost immediately. 
Abroad or in Florida or California she had 
lived much of the time since. Banks him- 
self had been away at college and law 
school and, although he had often seen the 
Truman span and brougham on the street 
and occasionally had noticed Mrs. Tru- 
man’s velvet bonnet and diamond earrings 
in the Truman pew at church on Sunday, 
he and she had not spoken. 

Once, since his return to Denboro to 
live, he had met her by the door of the 
post office and had ventured to bow. His 
bow was acknowledged by a stiff little 
nod, but it was evident that she had no 
idea whatever as to his identity. There 
was a young woman in the brougham with 
her, and he had seen them together once or 
twice since. Mrs. Truman’s granddaugh- 
ter, he was told. Her name was Cart- 
wright, so his informant said. Banks, 
with the appraising eye of youth, decided 
that she was a very pretty girl. 

“Mother,” he said at the supper table 
that evening, ‘““do you know Mrs. Elijah 
Truman well? You ought to, I should 
think; her husband was father’s partner.” 

Margaret looked up. “I know her, 
yes,’’ she replied. 

“You don’t know her very well, I 
take it?” 


OT so very. She was Captain Eli- 

jah’s second wife and he married 

her after your father had been dead a year 

or two. She and I don’t call on each other, 
if that is what you mean.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She doesn’t call on 
many people here in Denboro. She is 
friendly with the Lathrops and the Bad- 
gers and Capt. Gustavus Hall’s people.”’ 

“The rich crowd. I see.” 

‘‘And she has some friends among the 
summer cottagers. She has been away so 


chances to be sociable with her.” 

‘‘What sort of a woman is she? Who 
was she before she married Captain Tru- 
man?” 

““Why—well, I don’t know so very 
much about her, really. There are stories, 
of course. According to them she came 
from the South somewhere. Her first hus- 
band’s name was Rodgers; he was killed 
in the Civil War. She married Captain 
Elijah in 1885 or thereabouts. The story — 
very likely it isn’t true—is that she was 
keeping a sort of high-class boarding- 
house in Boston. Elijah was one of her 
lodgers and he met her there. He was an 
old man when he married her. She was 
years younger than he.” 

“Humph! She must be sixty herself.” 

“About that; but the captain has been 
dead nearly twenty years. He was 
seventy-two when he died—in 1890, I 
think.”’ 

“She hasa barrel of money, hasn’t she?’”’ 
= 





much that most of us haven’t had many 




































“She must have a great deal; Elijah 
Truman was rated a very rich man—in his 
later years.” 

“Who is this girl I’ve seen with her, at 
church and out driving?” 

Margaret smiled. ‘‘Now I begin to see 
why you are so interested.” 

Banks shrugged impatiently. “You are 
away off, mother,” he declared. “I am 
rather interested in the old lady—lI’ll tell 
you why some day, perhaps—but the girl 
isn’t mixed up init. I just wondered who 
she was.” 

“She is Maybelle’s—that is, Mrs. Cap- 
tain Elijah Truman’s granddaughter. She 
had a daughter by her first husband. Their 
daughter—seems to me her name was 
Daisy ——”’ 

“Maybelle and Daisy! Run to flowery 
names in that family, I should say.” 

‘_____ this Daisy married a man named 
Cartwright. Mrs. Cartwright died when 
her own baby girl was born. Then after 
two years or so Mr. Cartwright died. 
Mrs. Truman—she was a widow for the 
second time then—took her granddaugh- 
ter to live with her.” 

“‘And she is the one I’ve seen with the 
old lady. What is her name?” 

“Elizabeth—Elizabeth Cartwright.” 


ANKS whistled. ‘‘There!” he ex- 

claimed, with the air of one who has 
solved a puzzle, ‘I knew I had seen her be- 
fore—long ago, I mean. Elizabeth Cart- 
wright! Why, of course, I remember now. 
Don’t you remember, mother? Years and 
years ago it was. I wasa kid—nine or ten, 
I should say—and you and I were down at 
the beach one Sunday afternoon. There 
was a little girl there with somebody, a 
foreign woman as I remember—a French 
nurse she was, probably—and this little 
girl was out on the end of Seth Nickerson’s 
boat landing and fell off. I was on the 
pier, too, and I ducked over head first, as 
far as my waist, and fished her out by the 
scruff of her neck. That girl’s name was 
Elizabeth Cartwright. You said it was, 
afterward.” 

“Yes. I remember it well enough.” 

Banks asked many more questions. 
Elizabeth Cartwright’s name was not 
again mentioned, but Mrs. Elijah Tru- 
man’s was. When Margaret went up to 
bed she left her son in the armchair in the 
sitting room, smoking and apparently 
deep in thought. She bent over him and 
touched his shoulder. 

“What is it, Banks?” she asked. “‘ What 
have you got on your mind? What set you 
to cross-questioning me about Mrs. Tru- 
man? Come, tell me.” 

He shook his head. ‘Mother,’ he said, 
“T suppose anybody in Denboro who 
dared to say ‘Dum’ when Mrs. Captain 
Elijah said ‘Dee’ would be regarded as the 
complete darned fool, wouldn’t he?” 

“Why, what in the world ——” 

“Yes, he would. Still—I don’t know. 
A lot of people must have wanted to say 
it and didn’t dare and they might sym- 
pathize with the chap who did dare, espe- 
cially if he came out on top. Anyway”— 
he gave a short laugh—‘“‘I’m not certain 
yet that I do mean it. Good night.” 


V 


T THREE o’cleck the next afternoon 
Mrs. Elijah Truman, in the second- 
floor sitting room of the big house on the 
Old Ostable Road, was reclining in an easy 
chair, pampering a slight headache and 
listening to her granddaughter, Elizabeth 
Cartwright, who was reading aloud. The 
novel Miss Cartwright was reading was 
one of half a dozen which the Boston book- 
seller, who knew Mrs. Truman’s taste in 
literature, had sent down. It was a ro- 
mance just then receiving considerable at- 
tention by newspaper reviewers. The 
majority of Denboro would have consid- 
ered it decidedly daring. 

Mrs. Truman was wearing an elaborate 
negligee. Her hair—she had always been 
proud of her hair—was carefully waved 
and arranged. The jewels in her ears and 
upon her soft plump fingers were expen- 
sive. Her stockings—she had always been 
proud of her ankles—were of fine silk. 


There were tiny wrinkles about her eyes 
and at the corners of her mouth, but her 
cheeks were stnooth and rosy. She did not 
look her age, nor did she intend to look it. 
It was one of her possessions of which she 
was not proud. 

There was a knock at the door and 
Mary, the housemaid, appeared to an- 
nounce that a young man had called and 
wished to see her mistress on a matter of 
business. 

Mrs. Truman’s headache had not helped 
her temper. ‘I can’t see anyone, Mary,” 
she snapped. ‘‘ You know it perfectly well. 
Who is he, anyway? What is this busi- 
ness of his?”’ 

“‘T don’t know, ma’am. He said it was 
important. His name is Bradford.” 


RS. TRUMAN appeared to forget her 

headache. She sat up in the chair. 
“Bradford !”’ she repeated sharply. “‘ Brad- 
ford, did you say?” 

“Yes, ma’am. He —— 

“What Bradford? Do you know him, 
Mary?” 

The maid was a Denboro product. She 
had lived in the town all her life. ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am,”’ she replied. ‘‘I know who he is. 
He’s that young lawyer that’s just moved 
into Judge Blodgett’s room down in the 
post-office buildin’. Mrs. Silas Bradford 
is his mother. Him and her live —— 

But Mrs. Truman was on her feet by 
this time. 

She did not wait to hear more. ‘Silas 
Bradford’s son!” she cried almost shrilly. 
“What has he come here for? Tell him 
I’ll be down at once. Elizabeth, help me 
to fix my hair; it must be a sight.” 

“But grandmother, don’t you think I 
had better see him for you?” 

“No, I don’t. I shall see him myself. 
Mary, don’t stand there like an idiot. Go 
and tell him.” 

The maid departed. Elizabeth, very 
much puzzled by her grandmother’s agita- 
tion, assisted her in tidying her hair. They 
descended the stairs together. Halfway 
down Mrs. Truman paused. 

“Tt might be better-for me to see him 
alone,” she said. ‘If I knew what on 
earth brought him here, I Oh, well, 
you may come with me, Elizabeth. If 
I want you to go later I’ll let you know.” 

Banks Bradford rose to meet them as 
they entered the library. It was a good- 
sized room with many books in it; the 
only private library worthy the name in 
Denboro. Mrs. Truman inspected the 
caller through her gold and tortoise-shell 
eyeglasses. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Truman,” 
Banks. 

“How do you do?” she acknowledged 
curtly. ‘‘ Well, sir, what is it?” 


” 





said 


HE did not ask him to sit down again, 

nor did she sit, or introduce her grand- 
daughter. She stared so steadily that 
Banks’ nervousness--for he was already 
more than a little nervous—increased. 

“‘T came to see you,”’ he said, stammer- 
ing slightly, ‘‘on behalf of—er—of a friend 
of mine. He isn’t a client exactly—not 
yet; but he has asked my advice in a 
matter in which you are concerned, Mrs. 
Truman.” 

“What are you talking about? What 
matter? What friend?” 

“The matter of an antique sideboard 
which you bought of him last spring. Mr. 
Tadgett says he sold you that sideboard 
and that at the time you liked it and ac- 
cepted it. Now recently, so he says, you 
tell him that you have changed your mind 
and don’t want it. This puts him in an 
embarrassing position, Mrs. Truman. He 
paid for the sideboard when he bought it 
for you—after you had accepted it and it 
had been delivered here—with his own 
money. It was a good | deal of money, 
more than he can spare.’ 

Mrs. Elijah Truman interrupted. She 
had listened to this explanation intently 
and with the same searching, questioning 
stare in her keen eyes. Now her expres- 
sion changed. 


(Continued on Page 195) 
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| Mapleine 


finest flavoring 
for cold or 


frozen desserts 1 9 


Mise has so many uses—as a 
sytup-maker, as a seasoning, as 
an all-purpose flavoring—but none 
finer than for cold and frozen desserts. 


It creates new and delicious cooling 
desserts—transforms old summer reci- 
pes into new. You'll find it delicately 
tich and tempting in gelatine dishes, 
Mapleine Mousse, ice creams and 
many other summer desserts. 
















































Send 4c and top of Mapleine 
carton for ''Ma nS eens 
by Alice Brad: We will 
include ‘ ‘Mapleine Electric 
Refrigerator Recipes’’. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dep’t 3 Seattle, Washington 


MAPLEINE 


& Sor Syrup all Flavoring | J 








Bring the fragrance of 
flowers into the home 


Now, let the delicate fragrance of beautiful 
flowers steal through your home—through 
the hallways and corridors, in the living 
room, through the bed-chambers, through 
the bath-rooms. Sanozone Air Perfumes, 
now so much in vogue, are released 
subtly by means of artistic and 
colorful Sanozone Wall Brackets 
—classic in design. 

Replace household odors,—musti- 
ness, stale tobacco smoke, foods etc. 
—with the exquisite aroma of 
crushed flowers, a lasting fragrance 
because Sanozone Air Perfumes are 
made by a secret process from essen- 
tial oils...Sold by drug and depart- 
ment stores. 

Write today for free 
descriptive circular. 
DEALERS: Additional dealers 
wanted, drug, department stores, 
phonograph, electrical appliance 

stores. Write today. 
SAmOuous CHEMICAL co. 
1129 Roy S hiladelphia 


anozones 
air perfumes 





Simplex De- 
sign—Hand 
colored or 
plain. 
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Free Booklets showing new 


Corticelli Silks 


You find charming de- 
signs and shades, mar- 
velous quality always 
in Corticelli Dress Silks. 
See our new summer 
prints at your dealer's. 
Corticelli’s name is your 
guarantee of smartness, 
beauty and utmost qual- 
ity. Use spool silk for 
strong smooth seams and 
nicely fitting garments. 


FREE BOOKLETS 
showing latest dress silks 
sent on request. Corticelli 
Silk Co., 66 Nonotuck 
St., Florence, Mass. 


WEDDINGS 


100 Engraved Wedding Announcements $10.50. 100 
Imitation Engraved $5.00. Correct styles of engraving, 
finest quality of paper used. Write for samples. 


Adelphia Eng. Co., 826 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Makers of Corticelli 
and Brainerd & Arm- 
strong Spool Silks, 
Corticelli Dress Fab- 
tics and Women’s 
Fine Silk Hosiery. 
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ss OTHER’’—what a word that 

is! In it are embodied the love 
and care, the tenderness and under- 
standing, the constant devotion that 
have hallowed the lives of mothers 
since the dawn of human life. 

And who but a mother can ever 
really know—can ever appreciate— 
the untiring thoughtfulness she lav- 
ishes on her loved ones—her chil- 
dren and her menfolk—so like 
children? 

For if Mother fails to watch and plan, the family 
is endangered. In even the common everyday 
things—like planning meals—the family health 
and happiness depend on Mother’s care. Proper 
food is vital. 

Doctors agree that milk is the most perfect 
food—that every child should have an adequate 
amount each day. But doctors have also found 
that even milk can now be made more nourishing, 
more palatable, too—simply by adding delicious 
Cocomalt. 

Cocomalt, the new chocolate flavor health food, 
combines, in sound proportion, the nourishing 
elements of cocoa, sugar, malt, eggs, milk protein 
and milk minerals. 





Mother ” | 


—~who knows but you what this word really means to them 


» It gives to milk a delicious, creamy, 
chocolate flavor children love. They 
drink it eagerly. And Cocomalt 
nearly doubles the food value of 
every glass of milk—adds 70% more 
nourishment to it. 

Cocomalt adds important food ele- 
ments—adds vitamins and iron for 
making rich, red blood—and calcium 
(lime) and other mineral salts for 
building sturdy bones and teeth. 
Adds protein, too, for stronger 
muscles and to rebuild the work- or play-worn 
body, and carbohydrates—to supply quickly avail- 
able energy—that children and adults need so much. 

Doctors recommend Cocomalt’s food 
value and easy digestibility for children, 
adults, convalescents, nursing mothers 
and the aged. Even those who think 
they can’t take other good cocoa products 
find Cocomalt is easily assimilated. 


(Ocomalt 


Adds 70% more nourishment to milk 





Try it for your family. It is instantly prepared 
—just shake it with cold milk in a shaker or mix 
with hot milk in the cup. Ready without cooking 
—for breakfast, lunch or supper, or as a treat be- 
tween meals. Taken at night on retiring, it helps 
induce sound, refreshing sleep. 

Just buy a half-pound can at your grocer’s today. 
Start your family on the way to better nourish- 
ment, more energy—the endurance and resistance 
on which good health depends. See your grocer now. 

If he has no Cocomalt in stock, just send us the 
coupon and 25 cents (30 cents west of Mississippi), 
the regular retail price. We'll mail postpaid a 
half-pound can so all the family can taste Coco- 
malt’s rich nourishment. But see your grocer first. 

MADE BY 


DAVIS BAKING POWDER CoO. 
HOBOKEN, N.J. 





Davis Baking Powder Co., Hoboken, N. J. (xxy-3)) 


My grocer has no Cocomalt in stock. Enclosed is 25 
cents (30 cents west of Mississippi). Please send 
postpaid half-pound can of Cocomalt. 


Name 





Address. 





Grocer’s Name J 


Address = 
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(Continued from Page 193) 


‘*Wait!”’ she ordered. ‘“‘One moment, 
please. Am I to understand that you are 
Ebenezer Tadgett’s lawyer and that he 
sent you here to collect what he says I 
owe him?” 

“Why, not exactly, Mrs. Truman. He 
didn’t send me. I came because I thought 
a friendly talk, an explanation of his side 
of the affair, might save a lot of trouble.” 

“Trouble? For whom?” 

“For both Mr. Tadgett and—yourself, 
Mrs. Truman.” 

“Hum! And if I don’t pay he will go to 
law about it? And you will help him? Is 
that it, Mr.—er—Bradford? Bradford is 
the name, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Truman. I am Banks Brad- 
ford. As for going to law—well, Mr. Tad- 
gett would prefer not to do that, of course. 
On the other hand ——’”’ 

“On the other hand he will unless I pay 
for his old sideboard. Well, I shall do 
nothing of the kind and you may tell him 
so. . . . No, Elizabeth, you needn’t go; 
perhaps you had better hear the rest of 
this. Now, Mr. Bradford, is Ebenezer 
Tadgett’s sideboard the matter of busi- 
ness you came to see me about?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Truman.” 

“The only one? There was nothing 
else?” 

“Why, no. As I tried to explain, I ——’”’ 

“Yes, yes. Well then, if that is all, you 
may tell Mr. Tadgett I don’t like the 
board he tried to force on me. It is out in 
my carriage house now and he may have 
it any time he cares to send for it. Are 
you his lawyer?” 

““Why—well—well, yes, I am.” 


HEN I shall refer you to my lawyer, 

Mr. Oscar Brooks, of Ostable. He 
will look out for my interests and you 
and he may quibble and squabble to your 
heart’s content, so long as you don’t 
trouble me. That is all we need say on 
that subject, I think, Mr. Bradford.” 

He turned to go, but she detained him. 
“Wait,” she said. ‘‘That being settled, 
temporarily at least, I am still a little curi- 
ous. How does it happen that you are 
representing that old fraud—Tadgett, I 
mean?” 

“He isn’t a fraud, Mrs. Truman.”’ 

“That is a matter of opinion. But why 
did he ask you to help him?” 

As a matter of fact, Ebenezer had never 
asked for help, except in the way of ad- 
vice. He was not aware of Bradford’s 
visit to the Truman house; Banks, having 
made up his mind, was acting entirely on 
his own responsibility. This, however, he 
deemed unnecessary to explain. 

“Mr. Tadgett is, as I said, a friend of 
mine. I am practicing law in Denboro 
now and my office, like Mr. Tadgett’s 
shop, is in the post-office building.” 

“TI see. You are Silas Bradford’s son, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Truman.” 

“That is interesting. It is odd that you 
and I have never met. Your father was 
my husband’s partner in business at one 
time.” 

Banks might have replied, and truth- 
fully, that they had met several times in 
the course of years but that the lady had 
never deigned to remember him from one 
meeting to the next. Instead, he said 
simply, “‘Yes, Mrs. Truman.” 


UM! So you are Silas Bradford’s 
son. You. look like your father, did 
you know it?” 

““So people say, I believe.” 

“Yes. Well, looks like his won’t do you 
any harm. And you are living here in 
town—with your mother, I suppose?’”’ 

“c Vea* 

“Why did you decide to locate in this 
countrified place?” 

Banks, suppressing a desire to tell her 
that he considered that no one’s affair but 
his own, explained briefly. He had fin- 
ished law school, was of course compelled 
to begin practice somewhere, and had de- 
cided to accept the opportunity which his 
uncle had called to his attention. 


She nodded. ‘So Abijah Bradford was 
responsible,’’ she observed. ‘‘He would 
be. This town is his idea of perfection. 
Your father was—different.” 

This being a statement and not a ques- 
tion, Banks made no comment. “Is there 
anything else, Mrs. Truman?” he asked. 

“No, I think not. Considering that you 
are intending to drag me into court and all 
that sort of thing, it is quite enough, I 
should say. However, we all make mis- 
takes—and profit by them, if we have 
brains enough to profit by anything. If 
you have your father’s ability as well as 
his good looks, you will get along, I imag- 
ine, even in Denboro. Good day, Mr. 
Bradford.” 


ANKS was at the door, but Miss Cart- 

wright happened to be standing in his 
path and they almost collided. Elizabeth, 
having been ordered by her grandmother 
to remain during the interview, had done 
so. Beyond giving her that order Mrs. 
Truman had ignored her utterly and the 
girl was feeling decidedly awkward and 
out of place. 
, “I beg your pardon,”’ stammered Brad- 
ord. 

Elizabeth murmured something. Mrs. 
Truman spoke. “Oh,” she said care- 
lessly. “‘Mr. Bradford, this is my grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Cartwright. If you 
put me in jail for stealing your beloved 
Tadgett’s sideboard you’ll have to put her 
there too. She goes wherever I do.” 

The young people bowed. Mrs. Tru- 
man rang the bell, and a moment later 
Banks was shown to the front door by the 
maid. His feelings as he walked the mile 
between the Old Ostable Road and his 
office were varied. He stood committed 
now, without warrant from Ebenezer him- 
self, and whether the espousal would or 
would not prove to be the first great mis- 
take of his life remained to be seen. Well, 
no matter—he was in for it. 


In the library of the big house, after the 
exit of their caller, Mrs. Truman stood for 
a moment in silence by the window. 

“Dear me,” she sighed, turning away. 
“T shall begin to believe in ghosts after 
this. When I walked into this room and 
saw him standing there I could have sworn 
Silas Bradford had come to life.” 

Elizabeth, too, was thinking. “I am 
almost sure I have met him before,’’ she 
declared. “Have I, grandmother?” 

“No, you haven't’ ’—sharply. . . 
“‘And he is going to live here in Denboro! 
Tut, tut! I’m sorry.’ 

“But why, grandmother? You’re not 
afraid that he or that funny old Mr. Tad- 
gett can make you pay for a sideboard you 
didn’t buy?” 

“‘Humph! I imagine he intends prov- 
ing that I did buy it. But that doesn’t 
trouble me. I don’t like ghosts, that’s 
all. . . . Oh, dear, my poor head is be- 
ginning to ache again. Get me upstairs, 
child; come! Careful—don’t step on that 
ruffle. I like this wrapper; it suits my 
complexion and I don’t want it ruined.” 


ANKS’ scene with Tadgett, when he 
told the latter what he had done and 
what he proposed doing, was not so difficult 
as the young man had anticipated. Eben- 
ezer seemed more stunned than rebellious, 
and most of his anxiety appeared to be 
rather on his friend’s account than his own. 
“You hadn’t ought to have done it, 
boy,” he declared over and over again. 
‘And it’s all my fault for runnin’ to you 
with my troubles. Why didn’t I keep my 
mouth shut? Now look at the mess 
you’re in!” 

“It’s the other side that are in a mess. 
This is going to be fun—for you and me, 
Ebenezer.” 

“T want to know! I’m old man Tad- 
gett, the junk dealer, and she’s Elijah 
Truman’s widow. Fun! Um—yes! Dan’l 
in the lion’s den was nothin’ to it, fur’s 
fun is concerned. Wait till Cap’n ’Bijah 
knows what I’ve got his nephew into! 
And third cousin Hettie! My grief!” 


(To be Continued) 
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OP ing. a novel type of furniture called 

“stick” reed, which gracefully brings 
out all of the natural artist of the 
raw product. This ccsioual Rosia 


is both distinctive and beautiful and 


expresses the color, comfort and cheer 





that modern sun uadidua and porches 
should suggest. Your dealer will be 


pleased to show you our new “stick” 










reed patterns, as we as other 
handsome furniture of reed, fibre, 


and wood made b He re 
Wakefield. - om 
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Send 6 cents to Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
209 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., to cover 
the cost of mailing our helpful book on interior 
‘Color Furniture i in the Home. és 
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She Wanted 
a Profitable 
Dignified 
Position. 


Because she 
wanted dignified 
part-time work that 
Ba pay ~ _ a 
cKinnon o out "tts 
Carolina wrote to us for our a 
money-making plan. And our ‘~% 
plan easily helped her to earn * 


$14.00 in a Single Day! 


The Ladies’ HomeFournal,The Satur- 
day Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman.” 

If Mrs. McKinnon could earn | 
money so easily, why can’t you? 

We need more representatives in 
your territory right now, and we 
don’t require you to have experi- 
ence or capital. For full details,, 





















































Here is Mrs. McKinnon’s own 
story: “I was driving my car one 
day to meet my daughter who is a 
senior in college. I suddenly de- 
cided to solicit Curtis subscrip- 
tions in the towns I «was passing 
through. 

“By the end of the journey, I 
had easily scld 35 subscriptions for 
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or 
Life-Time Happiness = 
aStraube Grand = 


BEAUTIFUL designs, glorious tone, ex- a 
quisite touch in Straube grand pianos 
provide a constantinvitationtoenjoy- —— 
ment, an inspiration and encourage- —— 
ment to music study. Exclusive con- —— 
struction features—superioritiesyoucanseeas  —-. 
well as hear—are embodied in every Straube. —-— 
The Sonata Model, pictured, is only four feet —~ 
four inches long. Yet it has the string length 
and tonal quality of much larger pianos. Mod- 
ern and period encasements. 

STRAUBE Grands(mahogany)are nationally 
priced f.0.b. Hammond, Indiana, as follows: 
Sonata$775; Artist $845; Conservatory $1050; 
Symphony $1550; Period Models add $100; 
WalnutCaseadd $50. Roll-played pianos $575 

to $790; Upright pianos $385 to $565. 
SEND COUPON NOW FOR CATALOG 
AND FLOOR PATTERN 


Straub 


GRANDS -~- PLAYERS ~ UPRIGHTS 
REPRODUCING GRANDS 


NPPTUDOUELUOSRPRRICOTRUO SORES 


Straube Piano Co., 610 Manila Ave., Hammond, Ind. | 


| Please send catalog and further information about | ace 
| { ] Grand Pianos, [ ] Roll-Played Pianos, [ ] Uprights since 
| | ] Reproducing Grands. (Check which interests you) | cae 


Name........... 
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Maud Tousey gel |} 


SIMMONS 
Cribs 


Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif- 
ically built to insure sound, rest- 
ful sleep. Firm, noiseless, safe. 
Can be washed. Ivory with blue or 
pink, pink or blue with white, café 
au lait. Decorated with flowers and 
nursery themes. In sealed cartons. 
Springs included. $12.50 to $40. 

















j FOR QUALITY- SAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Side Pinning 
~Cahe DIAPER 

Tubular knit; soft; comfortable; easily puton. Endorsed by phy- 

‘ sicians and nurses. Sold at Dept. Stores and Baby Shops in 

\\5_ZI-9 sanitary containers. Small $2.50, large $3.00, extra large $3.50 

per dozen. Three garments, any size, sent prepaid for $1.00. 

INFANT WEAR COMPANY, Box 201, Perry, N.Y, 


> —.. to earn extra money — 
It’s Your Turn—{ocemcztts money— 
our subscription representative. Just write today 
to THE LaprgEs’ HoME JourNAL, 490 Independence 
Square, Phila., Pa., for all the details. 
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Jean Edwards wanted a chance to be useful... . 
a chance to do her part while her husband was 


< making good. The Girls’ Club gave her that chance. 


L Aeeded Extra Money 


ae, Jim Edwards and I were married I was so radiantly in love with my hand- 
some husband and he so manifestly adored me that all Park View looked on with 


envy and delight. 
“What acharming romance!’’ 


‘Just made for each other!”” . . . our 


friends whispered. And to me it seemed that nothing could ever happen to mar our 


happiness. 


Yet within one short year something did happen. Misunderstandings? A critical 


husband? Unsympathetic in-laws? 


No, not that. Never had a marriage been more perfect than ours from every stand- ° 
point but one. And oh, how that one did cut into our lives! It was the old heart- 


breaking anxiety over money matters. 


That was when The Girls’ Club helped me most. I couldn't bear to see Jim’s worried 
look. I wanted a chance to be useful, a chance to do my part while he was getting estab- 
lished in business, and for the first time in my life to feel myself able to earn. 

The Club gave me that chance. It put extra dollars in my purse for gay treats and 
small luxuries for our home. It brought me charming new clothes to replace my faded 
trousseau ones. And it brought back our old carefree spirit. How I wish every wife 


and bride-to-be could know about the Club plan. 


feel are getting shabby when you have 

been used to good ones. It isn’t easy 
to drop out of the old crowd because you 
simply can’t keep up. And it isn’t easy, 
either, to see every dollar slipping away 
for real needs and unexpected expenses, 
with not a cent left for the small luxuries 
so dear to every woman. 


Just as You ©an 


Perhaps you know how that is yourself. 
Perhaps you are wondering right this 
minute if our Club work is something you 
can do. 

The answer is “‘ Yes.” 

For our work in the Club is not really 
“work” at all. It is a pleasant change 
from the routine of our everyday lives, a 
spare-time hobby. It not only puts money 
in our purses when we want it most, but 
brings us in contact with interesting people 
and keeps us young and happy. It is 
adapted to young people and those of 
mature years alike. 

And because it is so easy even a be- 
ginner can make a surprising success, just 
as Jean Edwards did—JUST AS YOU CAN. 

Shall I give you the experiences of some 
of our happy beginners, told in their own 
words? 


[: ISN’T easy to wear clothes that you 


JEAN EDWARDS. 


$6.10 in Less Than an Hour 


Dear Manager: What was my surprise this 
morning to receive extra dividends on my May 
club work. This is so much more than I expected. 
Why, yesterday alone, in less than an hour I 
earned $6.10 which is not much less than I earned 
in a whole day as a private secretary, before I was 
married. Mrs. N. G., N. Y. 


$26.00 My First Month 


Dear Manager: I received my wonderful 
check for $26.00 and was so glad and so surprised 
I hardly knew what to do! Here are the things I 
bought: A darling hat, gloves, the prettiest dress 
I ever had, and a slicker. We live in a town of 
three hundred people. Evelyn B., N. Y. 


‘Don't Put it Off 


Let me tell you more about our attrac- 
tive Club plan. All you need do is write 
me a note or card saying: “Dear Man- 
ager: Please tell me about your plan for 
earning.”’ Therearenoexpenses connected. 

It’s worth trying. And I assure you it 
will reward your efforts generously right 
now. Write today to: 
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CThe 
CHORE GIRL 


Patented Knit copper 
sponge ball instantly 
cleans pots and pans 








10c at Woolworth’s 
Kresge’s, Kress’, 
McCrory’s, or other 
5 and 10s; Depart- 
ment, Hardware & 
Grocery stores. 


Cleans pots and pans 
like nothing else that 
you have ever used. 
Saves time and cleans- 
ers. Can’t rust or 
splinter. Lightens the 
hardest of household 
chores. 


MADE BY 


METAL TEXTILE 
-CORPORATION 

















ORANGE, N. J. 








| CORNS 
} and Calluses | 
ee ee 
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Touch a Corn 
With this amazing liquid 


Acts like an anaesthetic 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTLY and at once, you can wear tight 

shoes, dance, walk in comfort. Then soon the 
corn or callus shrivels up and loosens. 

You peel it off like dead skin. No more 
dangerous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score use this 
remarkable method. Acts instantly, like a 
local anaesthetic. Doctors approve it. Re- 
moves the whole corn, besides stopping pain 
at once. 

Ask your druggist for ‘‘Gets-It.’’ Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Works alike on any 
corn or callus—old or new, hard or soft. 


“GETS-177? pc Wey 









Do away with the reeking odors 
and disease-spreading germs 
of old garbage cans. 
Eliminate fire hazards 
Re from unsightly and ac- 
cumulating trash piles. 
Avoid annoyance over delays 
of garbage and trash collectors. 


YARRERY 


A patented, scientific, simple de- 
vice for use in the backyard. 
Merely deposit the garbage and 
. 2 trash in the incinerator, light with 
a match, and entire contents are destroyed. No atten- 
tion required during burning. 

Made strong of non-rusting steel—lasts 
for years—works in all weather—requires 
no fuel—no upkeep—pays for itself. 
Approved by health, sanitary and fire Pe 
officials. e 
Low price of $22.50 for 1% bu. size, 50’ 
high, weight 55 pounds. Larger sizes for 
stores and institutions. Write for cir- 
cular. Dealers wanted. 


YARD-BOY INCINERATOR CO. 
2 East Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


ANT WORK.on-? 


Earn$20to$50a week retouching photos—men or women. 

No selling or canvassing. We teach you at home, f urnish 
working outfit and employment service. Write today. Art- 
craft Studios, Dept. D-9, 427 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
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She 
Washed | for live 


in the morning 





. pet Served forSeven that night 


j OW does she do it, envious neighbors ask? 


How can she tend to her home, her chil- 
dren, do a huge wash and still feel able to 
entertain? 

There’s no magic about it. She does nothing 
that you can’t do. The only difference is that 
she owns one of the marvelous new Easy 
Washers. 

Owning the new Easy means much more than 
having a machine to rub clothes. All through 
the washing your comfort and convenience are 
looked after. Your every move is anticipated, 
provided for, in a way that seems uncanny. 

















A wringer is done away with altogether in 
the new Easy. Just move a lever and within 
three minutes a whole batch of clothes is damp- 
dried, ready to hang out. The dryer cannot 
break buttons or tear clothes. 

Working time is cut in half because the new 
Easy does two things at once. While 


There are no heavy pails of water to be lifted 
and emptied when the washing is all over. A 
wonderful little pump, no bigger than your 
hand, takes care of that job. Oiling the Easy 
is a simple matter—one central oiling place 
carries oil to all the hard-to-get-at parts. 

Fuses are protected by a 





one big eight-sheet batch of clothes is 
being washed, another batch the same 
size is damp-dried. 

Your sudsy water stays hot indefinitely, 
for beneath the washer is a handy gas 
heater that will also sterilize clothes. 










special switch that snaps 
off the current before a 
fuse will blow. The newly 
developed double-walled 
tub is unusual!, beautiful, 
unusually sezviceable. The 
inner tub of solid copper 





: is surrounded by an outer 

jacket of dent-proof steel, 
: Be finished in lustrous white 
| — Duco that is as easy to keep 
i Safe—all work- clean as a china bowl. 



















































ing parts com- 


With all this marvelous 
pletely enclosed. 


help, with so much time 
and trouble saved, is it 
any wonder that Easy owners no longer 
dread washday? 

Is it any wonder that they feel: fresh, able 
to entertain on Monday evening, where once 


Here you see how water is emptied 
for you in the new Easy. A small 
pump saves you the job of lifting 
heavy pails when the washing is over. 








they would have taken to their beds? 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Send for information. 


EASY wasHeER 









Also furnished with gasoline motor 
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oyun Baths 





Jor the 


Doungest Generation 


By S. JOSEPHINE BAKER, M.D. 


E HAVE just rediscovered something as old 
¥| as the world and as new as the latest fash- 
#4i ions in clothes. After a gap of centuries we 
Wi) are relearning the life-giving value of the 
sun. When Hippocrates, the father of medi- 
cine, advised sun baths as long ago as 400 
B.C. and built a solarium for his patients, 

— dedicating it to ASsculapius, the god of 
medicine, he knew that the rays of the sun brought health 
and life, but he did not know why. 

Today we know just which rays of the sun give heat and 





which ones give light; and that while both are needed for . 


life there are certain of the light rays that growing human 
bodies must have for health. We have learned why sunshine 
is indispensable in the cure and prevention of tuberculosis 
and rickets and why it is the greatest force in the world for 
keeping babies and young children well and strong. We 
know why sunlight is absolutely essential for growth and 
nutrition during the first years of life; and, best of all, we 
have learned how to use this knowledge. 


ERE is a way of keeping babies and children well that is 

free to everyone. Sun baths can be taken wherever the 
sun shines, in any climate and at any altitude. Northorsouth, 
summer or winter, this life-giving force is all about us and 
ready to be used. All we need is a little better understanding 
of the qualities of sunlight and the simple knowledge of how 
sun baths are given. Weare all familiar with what is known 
as the spectrum, which is 
the name given to the 
range of colors that com- 
bine to make sunlight. 
When sunshine is reflected 
through drops of rain we 
see them all in the rain- 
bow—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo and 
violet. The sun’s rays 
shining on a prism of glass 
will show the same band 
of colors. At the red end 
of the spectrum are the 
heat rays of the sun; at 
the violet end are light 
rays. But at both ends 
there are other rays we 
cannot see. At the red end 





Play and the sun bath are a happy combination. 
































Perfectly resigned to the 
“ordeal.” The complete 
indoor sun bath. 


are the infra-red rays, giving the 
most intense heat; and at the 
violet end are the ultra-violet 
rays, which bring with them not 
only light in abundance but also 
the qualities that mean life and 
health to babies and growing 
children. 

When the rays of the sun pass 
through solid substances some of 
the light rays are filtered out. 
The heat rays will pass through 
ordinary clothing, but the light 
rays will not. The heat rays and 
the ordinary light rays will pass 
through common window glass, 
but the life-giving ultra-violet 
rays are shut out. In order to 
get the benefit of the ultra-violet 
rays the sun must shine directly 
on our bare skin. When this 
happens, these rays penetrate to 
every part of the body. 

Ultra-violet rays give us the 
substance that builds strong 
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All clothing is removed except the diaper. 


bones and firm healthy muscles. They furnish the prop- 
erties needed for normal growth, good nutrition and sound 
health. When these rays are combined with the heat 
rays of the sun, they form a pigment in the skin which we 
know as tan, and it is through this pigment that the 
ultra-violet rays enter the body. 

These rays destroy bacteria, build up resistance against 
contagious diseases and cure and prevent tuberculosis and 
rickets. They are invaluable for all of us, and they are 
imperative for health and strength during the first years 
of life. The science that teaches us how to make use of 
these light rays of the sun is known as heliotherapy. 

In our warmer climates the baby may have his sun 
bath out-of-doors during every month of the year. In the 
North it is possible to begin the sun bath as early as 
March. In this case, as the exposure of the skin to the sun 
must be gradual, the baby will be ready for the full out- 
door sun bath by the time the sun is at its height in June. 





co 


The legs and feet as well as the face and arms 
have a sun bath. 


On mild days, in the winter, the partial sun bath may be 
given indoors before an open window, with the doors of the 
room closed to prevent drafts. 


S THE ultra-violet rays will not pass through ordinary 
window glass it has not been possible until recently to 
have the real and healthful sun bath on very cold days. But 
there are now on the market new types of window glass that 
allow the ultra-violet rays to pass through. With the use of 
this glass in at least one window, or, better yet, all the win- 
dows in the nursery or play room, children may have indoor 
sun baths in any climate and on the coldest days. 

Ultra-violet rays can be produced artificially by the use of 
a mercury-vapor quartz lamp or a carbon arc lamp. While 
these lamps afford a means of giving sun baths indoors, the 
strength of the rays produced in this way is so great that 
they can be used with safety only by someone trained in 
their operation. 

The effect of the ultra-violet rays is diminished by clouds, 
smoke and dust, so that in cities and in rainy climates it 's 
often difficult to get the full benefit of the sun bath. But a 
way has been found to supplement the sun by the use of that 
old-time home remedy, cod-liver oil. 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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WATCH WORD 


in millions of 
homes 


What untold wealth 
in perishable foods, 


SAVE 
FOOD in homes, in stores, 
in hotels, in transit, 


would be lost if the supply of ice were sud- 
denly cut off, even for a single day! What 
relish, what enjoyment, what safety would 
vanish from our meals if the flavor and 
purity of our viands were not safeguarded 
with ice! What millions of extra dollars it 
would cost the American people to keep 
food and its flavor were it not for ice—the 
natural refrigerant! 

Without refrigeration, few edibles could 
be kept longer than a few hours without 
loss in food value. Ice checks bacteria 
growth in foods, the cause of spoilage. It 
maintains just the right temperature to do 
so. It keeps milk pure, butter sweet, vege- 
tables crisp, meats fresh. Ice brings out the 
full flavor and appetizing quality of the 








How to Figure Cost of Household Refrigeration 


(a) Cost of equipment. . . .... Wer 
(b) Interest, 6% on equipment .. . ...... 
(c) Depreciation, 10% annually on cost 
OF GRUNER Se Co eas 
(d) Monthly maintenance . . . 1 1) ceseee 
(e) Repairs and upkeep . 2. . . . .) seeces 
TOTAL $...2.. 
Divide by 12 to get the average cost per month 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
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many things you serve. Use it freely the 
year ‘round. Ice actually pays for itse/f in 


food saved. 
SAVE 


In buying extra fine 
FLAV OR: cuts of meat, choice 
vegetables, selected 
alas, milk, you pay for 
flavor—taste. Flavor is fickle and elusive. 
It is the first thing to disappear when the 
temperature of foods rises. It suffers if the 
air gets too dry or too moist. Ice is dry 
enough without being too dry—moist 
enough to keep foods at their best. 

As air circulates over ice it is constantly 
purified. As ice melts, it washes down the 
drain the impurities and odors collected 
by the air circulating over the food. Ice 
guards in every way against loss of flavor. 

Ice is inexpensive. The initial invest- 
ment in equipment for the proper use of 
ice is very much lower than would be re- 
quired by any other form of refrigeration. 
Repairs and upkeep are practically noth- 
ing. Interest on the investment and depre- 
ciation are extremely low. 































Statistics giving the 
average annual ice bill 


SAVE 
MONEY )} for all classes of fam- 
ilies using ice the 


year ‘round, as compiled for many cities, 
show ice refrigeration to be the econom- 
ical method of keeping foods. 


In buying a refrigerator, make sure that it is well 
insulated, soundly constructed, scientifically de- 
signed for proper air circulation, with ample food 
chamber and ice chamber capacity for the size of 
your family. Ask your local ice company to help 
you select the refrigerator best suited to your re- 
quirements. It has the facts, obtained by practical 


tests. ° 
Interesting Booklet Free 
Write for booklet, “Why We Refrigerate Foods,”’ by Dr. 
M. E. Pennington, Home Refrigeration expert. 
This booklet gives much valuable information on a 
very important subject. 











MAIL THIS COUPON 
National Association of Ice Industries, - 

y 163 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

s Please send booklet, “Why We Refrigerate 
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quickening their minds « 
and strengthening their, 
characters <<; 


Intelligent direction of 
reading is a powerful 


factor! 


y 


N THE new understanding of how deeply 
and how permanently children can be influenced by 
what they read, parents have recognized how muc 
can be done for children’s proper Tovelopuient by a 
wise selection of imaginative literature. 


And yet in choosing the stories and poems through 
which come important impressions, parents always 
have found bewildering difficulties. can years ago 
this‘ same problem confronted Mrs. Olive Beaupré 
Miller, who is an affectionate mother herself and a 
graduate of Smith College. She decided to work out 
the problem, for obviously that was the only answer. 


How Mrs. Milter solved the problem 


Children’s literature from all the interesting places 
of the world was read, studied and classified by 
Mrs. Miller and her staff. A definite standard was 
applied. Books, stories and poems which did not 
pass were rejected at once. The requirements were: 


First: Has this story literary merit? 
Second: Will it interest the child? 


Third: Will what it adds to his life be for his good? 
Is its underlying idea true; does it present sound 
standards, is its spirit fine, its atmosphere healthful? 


After years of work the result was the wonderful 
BookHousE Group, from which all mothers can obtain 
the very best of children’s literature without having 
to do this almost impossible searching themselves. 


So skillfully is the material arranged for presentation 
at different agesthat the child’sinter- 
est and appreciation of good stories 
is developed steadily each year. 


The BOOKHOUSE representatives 
thoroughly enjoy their contact with 
mothers in the discussion of child 
reading problems. For this reason 
The BooKHOUsE has grown so rap- 
idly during the last three years that 
there is an opportunity for a few 
women to join our organization; all 
representatives are required to spend 
their full time in BOOKHOUSE serv- 
ice. Women who appreciate the 
importance of our work and are 
over thirty years of age are in- 
vited to write us at once for com- 


plete details of this work. 
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And so beautifully are the illustrations done — each 
the work of an artist of real merit — that a foundation 
for good taste and the better things is unconsciously laid! 


A. P. Kephart, Dean of the School of Education, 
North becca College for Women, says, “J think I 
have never examined a finer collection of stories for chil- 
dren than My Booxuouse. Certainly these books will 
be instrumental in encouraging a desire to read good 
literature as well as acquainting a reader with the best.” 


An interesting conversation about 
your own child’s needs 


Now comes the most important part of this story. My 
BOOKHOUSE is not just a set of books. Of course, 
they are fine books in beautiful bindings, but the real 

value fies in their use 
and the contribution 
they can make to the 
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Illustration taken from cover of 
Volume 5 of My Bookhouse 


steady and proper development of the child’s mind. 


Mrs. Miller can best explain all this to mothers, but, 
she can’t see them all, much as she would like to. So 
women who have studied the BoOKHOUSE system of 
right reading do this for her. These women are in touch 
with new educational ideas and have a practical under- 
standing of child needs which you will find interesting. 


Feel free to ask The BooKHOUSE representative we 
geesinns on the problem of child reading. You will 
nd her an understanding listener, and the time you 
ee with her will be profitable. The BookHoUsE 
roup may be esi on terms to suit your con- 
venience. Let us send you further information. Ad- 
dress Dept. 1-L.H.J. ype office. General Office: 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Branch Offices: (See local telephone directory for 
street address) New York, Philadelphia, Kansas 
City, Atlanta, Boston, Houston, Toronto, Ontario. 


The BooKHousE Group consists of nine pe gu vol- 

umes. The entire set contains 3262 pages, with sturdy 

bindings that will survive much usage. The type is large 

and especially apg tgs easy reading. Hundreds of 
e 


illustrations, true to life and in many colors. The best 


artists have contributed their finest work. The stories were gathered from 17 
countries. More reading can be secured in My BooxuousE for less money than 
in any other way, and of course ‘you know it is right reading for impressiona ble 
young minds. The entire set is sold on the deferred payment plan. Let us 
send you the booklet, “Right Reading for Children,” without obligation to you. 


“The B@K HOUSE for CHILDREN 


“The Child Who Reads is the Child Who Leads” 
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(Continued from Page 198) 


This oil contains vitamin D, which is 
so essential for good nutrition and as a 
preventive of rickets, and it has the same 
properties and value for the inside of the 
growing bodies of babies and little chil- 
dren that undiluted sunshine has on the 
outside. It may be given in summer as 
well as in winter in doses of half a tea- 
spoonful for a baby under a month old, 
with a gradual increase in the amount until 
the baby of four months is taking two tea- 
spoonfuls twice a day. All through the 
growing years this method of giving inner 
sun baths is second only to the sun itself 
in keeping children well nourished and 
strong. 

The time of day when the baby should 
have his sun bath is of great importance. 
The ultra-violet rays of the sun vary in 
intensity with the season of the year and 
the locality. They increase in strength as 
the days grow longer and decrease as the 
days grow shorter. Because we want to use 
the light rays and not the intense heat 
rays of the sun, the best hours for the out- 
door sun bath are between ten and one 
o’clock in the spring and fall and between 
eight and eleven during the summer. In 
the winter the middle of the day, when the 
sun is at its height, is the best time. 

Now for the sun bath and the way in 
which it is to be given. It is not possible 
to outline the exact method that will be 
right for every baby in every climate, but 
the general plan shown in the pictures can 
be followed for all babies. 

1. Go slow. Start with a few minutes’ 
exposure each day and increase the time 
gradually. 

2. Watch the baby’s skin. A good even 
tan, not sunburn, is the goal. 

3. Expose the face first; then the arms 
and legs and finally the whole body. Be 
sure there is a good healthy tan on each 
part before the next part is exposed. , 

4. Use the morning sunlight of the 
spring, summer and fall and all the sun- 
light hours of winter. 

5. When beginning the sun baths and 
always during the summer protect the 
baby’s head by a soft muslin cap and the 
older child’s with a soft-brimmed hat. 

First. Place the baby in his carriage 
or crib in the sunshine on a porch or in the 
yard where he will be protected from the 
wind, with the back of his head toward 


the sun so that it will not shine in his eyes. 
Turn him on one side, then on the other, 
so that both cheeks are exposed in turn. 
His hood may be pushed back a little each 
day until his whole head is exposed. Be- 
gin with a three-minute exposure in the 
summer and ten minutes in the winter, 
spring or fall. Increase this time by five 
minutes each week. His hands may be 
exposed at the same time and rate. When 
his face, head and hands are well tanned— 
usually in about two weeks—we are ready 
for the next step. 

Second. Pull up the sleeves of the baby’s 
dress so that the whole arm is bare. Ex- 
pose for three minutes in the summer and 
ten minutes in the spring and winter. In- 
crease the time by five minutes each week. 
Continue this partial sun bath for two 
weeks or until the arms have a good tan. 

Third. Take off the baby’s stockings 
and follow the same rule of exposure given 
for the arms. When the legs have had 
their bath, put on the stockings and con- 
tinue to increase the five minutes a week 
exposure for the face and arms. 

Fourth. Slip the baby’s waist off his 
shoulders and let the sun reach his neck, 
shoulders and chest with an exposure of 
from three to ten minutes, depending on 
the time of year. Increase this exposure 
at the rate of five minutes each week. 
Continue to increase the length of the sun 
bath for the parts of the body already well 
tanned. 

Fifth. At the end of six weeks—some- 
times earlier—all the clothing except the 
diaper may be removed, and the upper 
part of the baby’s body can now have the 
three to ten minute sun bath. The increase 
in exposure should be the same, five min- 
utes each week, but the baby’s arms, face 
and legs should now be having a sun bath 
of at least half an hour. At the end of two 
weeks we are ready for the full sun bath. 

Sixth. The baby may now be com- 
pletely undressed and the length of time 
for the sun bath increased gradually until 
it lasts at least an hour. Remember that 
little babies must be turned over at fre- 
quent intervals, so that all parts of the 
body receive an equal exposure to the sun. 

During early childhood sun baths are 
the surest form of protection against mal- 
nutrition, contagious diseases and the com- 
mon cold. In fact, all babies and little 


children will have their chance for health | 


if sun baths are a part of their daily life. 


Right and Wrong Placing of Furniture 


(Continued from Page 23) 


small console table. Note in the small 
sketch attached the mistake it would have 
been to use bigger pieces grouped against 
this selfsame wall. 

Instead of having a secretary and a 
highboy flank this sofa, it is much better 
to choose a secretary of the proper width 
to fit the space between the windows, 
hoping to balance the height of this piece 
at the other end of the room—either with 
the highboy or by some picture lending 
height above a low piece of furniture. In 
choosing two small pieces of furniture, 
such as the console tables, to balance the 
sofa on each side, the sofa takes on the 
importance it could never have if dwarfed 
by more massive neighbors. The hanging 
on the wall above the sofa accentuates it 
and gives necessary height, in a sufficiently 
restrained amount, to the room. 

When the room’s most important wall 
space affords opportunity for furniture 
groupings there is often this same tendency 
to overcrowd. The very importance of the 
wall invites disaster. And when this major 
wall includes a central fireplace the majesty 
of the hearth is lost if too large or too many 
pieces hem it in from either side. 

If you will examine the four drawings at 
the bottom of page 23, showing the long 
wall with a fireplace in the center, you 
can study three proper methods of attain- 
ing balance and proportion by the choice 
and disposition of various furniture pieces 


and, in contrast, the selfsame wall as it 
will look if overfurnished. 

For here the beauty of the hearth has 
been overshadowed by the too-important 
secretary in the space at the right and by 
the too-crowded book cabinets and the 
small table in the left-hand space, with the 
sofa at right angles to the fireplace on this 
left side too. How much better is any of 
the three other treatments! 

In the first of the satisfying treatments, 
don’t you admire the formality of the 
semicircular commodes placed in the wall 
space on each side of the hearth? Each 
piece not only fits its wall space admirably 
but shows the right proportion for the size 
of the hearth and correctly balances its 
mate. In the second drawing a small 
bookcase on one side has been chosen to 
balance a low desk on the other. If the 
shape of the room allows for a sofa in front 
of the hearth, which is particularly de- 
sirable when the fireplace is in the far 
narrow wall, so much the better. The 
third suggestion for this hearth grouping 
calls for built-in bookshelves, with a 
near-by table for a lamp at the left and a 
desk near the window at right. 

It is by studying your wall spaces, by 
trying furniture in various positions, by 
balancing certain pieces and by remember- 
ing not to have too much large furniture 
and not to overcrowd the smaller pieces 
that any room is finally perfected. 














Miss Arvilla Readette finds 


it easy to earn money in 


coupon 


name and 


Send the 
low, with your 


and you will receive, 
by mail, the cash offer 
’ which enables hundreds of 
our subscription repre- 
sentatives, both men and 
women, to earn up to 
$1.50, or more, an hour. 
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Tell me all about 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
491 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 











Miss Helen Barnes of Ohio 
earned $71.25 extra in a 


your cash offer single month. 
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L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1048 not 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Proper regulation of your 
diet is made easy with the aid of 
“ Healthful Living”, written by the 
world’s greatest authority. Based on 
fifty years’ study of the effect of diet on 
health at Battle Creek. Describes with 
recipes the foods used in the Battle 
Creek Diet System. To keep well or 
to get well everyone needs this book. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 
122—16th Street 








Battle Creek, Michigan 


Eat the Foods that 
are good for you 


If the flavor does not appeal make 
them appetizing with this fine old 
seasoning 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet. 
a & Perrins, 214 West N.Y. 






























By school will give you, in your 
own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
pagesfrom course. Minimum age, 18, 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
806 Fourth Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
Member National Home Study Council) 


DAINTING 


Decoratethesmartnewkerchiefs, 
scarfs, pillow tops, table runners, 
per drapes. Quick. Easy. Com- 
oon trial outfit, only $1.00—silk crepe 

andkerchief, 9 x 9, beautifully de- 
Z signed; tracing pattern for ker- 
sh t chief scarf; 3 bottles color; 1 tube 
aa plastic white; 1 pkg. metallic 
My gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; explicit 
instructions. Decorated kerchief 
would cost much more in stores— 
you pay only $1 for complete outfit, 

THAYER & CHANDLER 
eet. E- -23, Sts Ven Boren St., Chicago 

ew Summer Supple- 

t, 32 es, profusel, ! 
ectrated. py -m; . FREE! 
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ATERNITY apparel with no ma- oy, 


ternity look. Dresses, coats, 
corsets, underwear. Clever design- 
ing provides ample expansion and 
conceals condition. Also, crear 
for baby. Style Book sent E 


ddress Dept. 





Sane Hryant + jose at Fizh Ave NEW YOrK 















ENJOY YOUR WORK! Hundreds of 
openings in big hotels for women to act as 
ostess. Fascinating, uncrowded field that 
develops charm and personality. One stu- 
dent writes: “‘ I am hostess and manager of 
an apartment house in a fashionable section— 
salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment 
for my girls and self.” Write for FREE BOOK. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Sta. AW-501 Washington, D. C. 
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HAIR PINS, BOBCLASPS 


and Xtra-tite Hair Pins 


Made in all sizes and colors 
Buy them at any store or send 10c for a trial package , 
S} STA-RITE HAIR PIN COMPANY, Dept.J-2, Shelbyville, I, GA 








Narrow and Extra Narrow 


“A boon to those women that have been obliged to 
either pay high prices or take poorly fitted shoes.” 











ENNA JETTICK 


Hea/th Shoe 





Prices SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 
Wide and Extra Wide 


You need no longer be told that 
you have an “‘expensive’’ foot. 


Your dealer or Enna Jettick Shoes—Auburn,N.Y. 
You’ll Stride with Pride in Enna Jetticks 

















Have Fun 
f 1153 MakingMoney 


Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 
make a lot of money right at home 
and, what's more, have real fun do- 
ing it. We show you how, we furnish 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 
® to learn about our plan, 
Costs Nothing all details are given you 
free. Write today for beautifully illustrated idea 
book telling all about our methods which have made 
so}many women independent. Learn how easy it is 
to make from $10 to $25 per week in the most delight- 
ful home work you can imagine. 


Don’t miss this opportunity ! Write Now. It’s FREE 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 42-G, ADRIAN, MICH. 
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DESIGNED BY THREE FRENCH 


Tosecure watch-designs reflecting 
x Ld; A me the Paris mode and manner, Elgin 
consulted three French stylists of 


the Paris Grand Couture ... Madame Jenny, Madame Charlotte, 
creative mind de la maison Premet, Madame Agnés, modiste trés 
moderne. Under the personal guidance of each of these internationally 
famous women a special, moderne, dainty wrist watch has been created 
... So there are three models to choose from in these new Elgins, each 
named after its Parisian sponsor ... the Madame Jenny, the Premet, 
and the Agnés. Never before such an exquisite watch, such a 














STYLISTS >< MADE BY 


chic and styleful watch ... such an utterly reliable and faithful 
watch for $35!... And a real Elgin! Which means a trustworthy 
timekeeper. 

The case is fashioned with jade, black or ruby enamel. The move- 
ment is Elgin through and through . . . with the Elgin guarantee. 
The hitherto undreamed-of low price is only possible because of 
Elgin efficiency and Elgin’s great production . . . A practical, depend- 
able timekeeper of enduring accuracy, as well as a beautiful piece of 
jewelry. These Elgin Parisienne models are now on display at all 
jewelers’ at $35 .... Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, U. S. A. 


Copyright, ELGIN, 1928 





THE PREMET ... When Premet gave that interna- 


tionally famous frock “La Garconne” to the world, smart 
women of the haut monde blessed the name and wore 
the frock. This chic house has now sponsored this new 
Elgin model. A genuine Elgin . . . Priced at $35 


THE MADAME AGNES... Throughout the smart 
fashionable world the name of Madame Agnés, la modiste, 
stands for one thing, chic, tres moderne! Now she has 
giyen America her conception of a wrist watch... en- 
amel encrusted, delicately modeled Priced at $35 


THE MADAME JENNY... In this exquisite wrist 
watch, the great Paris couturiere has caught the exact spirit 
of the modern manner. The case is fashioned with jade, 
black or ruby enamel. The movement is Elgin, which 
means watch accuracy the world over Priced at $35 
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While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility 
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There is BEAUTY in pianos, too- 
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A seat to match 
with each piano, 
also by Everett 








These exqui- 
site Everett 
Grand Pianos 
are priced from 
$795 to $1350 





The Art and. Beauty 


of Englands Golden Age+-now yours 


Every woman longs to own a fine grand piano. 
Not only for its glorious music, but for the complet- 
ing touch of distinction it gives to her living room. 

Now she may have, at moderate cost, the famous 
Everett in its new beauty of contour, color and 
decoration. 

For the makers of the Everett have drawn upon 
the epochal periods of decorative art of England, 
France, Spain, Italy and America in faithful adaptations 
to beautify Everett grand pianos and invest them 
with distinctive beauty to the living room. 

There is an Everett made for your home, be it 
large or small. Perhaps it is this creation after de- 
signs originated by the famous London cabinet- 
maker, George Hepplewhite, of England’s Golden 
Age—an age which has given us some of our loveli- 
est furniture motifs. Whatever is your requirement 
in design, you will find an Everett to delight you. 

And in the Everett mahogany is genuine mahog- 
any and walnut, that fine old honest walnut as du- 
table as the ages. 


Interior decorators will be sent detail drawings of Everett models 
upon receipt of requests written on their letterheads. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
Boston New York Chicago 


| Poerett ox, 


EXCLUSIVE 
MODERN 


CON TRIS 
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HOME BEAUTY 
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O all members 


of women’s organizations 
in America: 





A ae. RET SP te ae 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


HE advertisement below 

is one of a series now being 
widely published throughout 
the country. All thoughtful 
women realize that a cleaner 
world would be a better place in 
which to live; and to them such 





a campaign for cleanliness can- 
not fail to be of interest. 
Furthermore these messages 
should prove a powerful rein- 
forcement to the educational 
work being done by the Cleanli- 
ness Institute, in cooperation 


June, 1928 


with social service organizations, 
departments of health, and 
schools, and through group 
leaders everywhere. 

The Offices of Cleanliness 
Institute are located at +5 East 
17th Street, New York City. 
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Certainly it’s easier to 
gather with the gang on the 
corner than to sit and fret 
in a shabby, shoddy home. 

What a mission the soap 
brush has to perform! 

Let it brighten up dirty 


One dirty corner 
breeds another 


corners at home—and watch 
dirty corners everywhere 
vanish. 


And remember, soap and 
water can’t begin too early 
in life to tie up cleanliness 
and character. 


























Even dark deeds flee—before SOAP & WATER 


Published by The Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers, Inc., to aid the work of 
Cleanliness Institute 
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Lipstick 


E: Let’s kiss and make up. 
SHE: If you’ll be very careful I won’t 


need to. 
Nothing Doing 


UNIOR PARTNER (io pretty stenog): 

Are you doing anything on Sunday eve- 
ning, Miss Smith? 

STENOG (hopefully): No, not a thing. 

JUNIOR PARTNER: Then try to be at the 
office on time Monday morning, will you? 





TEA WITH LEMON! 


Physically Perfect 


CIENTIFIC CEDRIC: Just think, Iam 
composed of magnesium, potassium and 
a dozen other elements. 
SENTIMENTAL CELIA: How wonderful! I 
just simply dote on big, elemental men. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Diet or Die 


LL the world is full of cookbooks, 
For the thin and for the fat, 
For the sated and the famished, 
Cookbooks thick and cookbooks flat, 
But there’s been one sad omission 
From the crowded ranks of these, 
Nowhere will you find Miss Borgia’s 
Hundred favorite recipes. 


What a cook was young Lucrezia, 
Even in that ancient day! 
Every formula was tested 
In our own most modern way; 
All the food was planned to offer 
Flavors different, startling, bold, 
And her friends partook politely, 
Though it sometimes left them cold. 


She was famous for her puddings, 
For her sauces strange and thick; 
Neighbors used to stop and ask her 
Where she bought her arsenic; 
When she served a formal dinner, 
Soup and fish and capon boned, 
It was hard to say exactly 
Whether guest or table groaned. 


But of all her dishes fancy, 
There’s no record for our use, 





‘Recipe 
AKE two score of violins, 
Add a flock of cellos, 
Trombones with their outs and 
ins, 
Ten bull-fiddle fellows. 
Stir in clarinets with haste, 
Saxophones (sopranos). 
Adding flutes and fifes to taste, 
Organ, harps, pianos. 
Beat it up with traps and drums, 
Implements of warring. 
Next an elevator comes, 
Raising up the flooring. 
Serve each loud ingredient 
With a panorama 
And you have a garnishment 
For the ‘‘Silent Drama.”’ 
—FAIRFAX DOWNEY. 


It @ould be Worse 


USTOMER: It’s tough to 
have to pay fifty cents for that 
steak. 
CASHIER: Yes, but it would be 
tougher if you only paid twenty- 
five. 














heap at Half the Price 


MB; PELTIER went up 
through the roof of his cabin 
and landed in the street, on his 
mattress, still wrapt in the quilts and blan- 
kets, fortunately for us, unhurt, handsomely 
bound and lavishly illustrated, $3. 

—Book Ad in California Christian Advocate. 


cA College Graduate is Puzzled 


| LIKE to be told in the awfullest way 
What really commences Commencement 
Day? 
What fevers are measured by college degrees? 
What doors may be opened by honor keys? 
What Arts does a Bachelor find most clear? 
And where, oh, where, do I go from here? 


—ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


In Vino Veritas . 


HE: Isn’t it strange? We all want to be 
something different! Tragedians want 
to do light comedy, for instance. 
_ SHE: How about you professional humor- 
ists? Do you want to be something differ- 
ent too? 

HE: Yes, heaven help us. We want to be 
funny! 


“I SAY, 1 WANT TO GIVE MY NIECE A SMALL 
BOX OF WATER COLORS FOR HER SIXTH 
BIRTHDAY. 


WHAT DO YOU RECOMMEND?” 


Never can we serve Aunt Sadie 
Helpings of Lucrezia’s mousse, 
And when bores and talkers beard us 
We can only wish and sigh, 
“Oh, what would I give to feed you, 
Just one bite of Borgia pie!” 
—HORTENSE KING. 


Unappreciative 


HOTEL BuRNS. Two HUNDRED GUESTS 
ESCAPE HALF GLAD 
—Headline in the Cincinnati Enqutrer. 


Rubbing it In 


EV. JOSEPH MARLOW, of Hale, then 
delivered a splendid massage that was 
greatly enjoyed by all present. 
—Ohio Newspaper. 


It Was Her Idea 


(CUSTOMER ( insinuatingly) : Wouldn’t 
you take something off for cash? 
SALESGIRL: Sir? 


cA Cheer Leader’s Wedding 


HE Groom, while waiting for the Bride, 
Waved arms and swayed from side to side. 


And, taking from the Groom his 


cue, 
The Best Man made queer motions, 
too, 
For this was a cheer leader’s 
wedding. 


Despite the gasp and startled stare 
Of stately guests collected there, 
The Ushers, coming down the aisle, 
Turned somersaults in single file, 
For this was a cheer leader’s 
wedding. 


Each Bridesmaid bore a big bou- 
quet, 

But threw it high and far away. 

The Maid of Honor and the Page 

Both shook their fists, though not 
in rage, 

For this was a cheer leader’s 

wedding. 


Came next the Bride, with veil 
awry 


Not measured tread or downcast eye, 
But buck-and-wing steps, not half bad, 


While clinging to her doting Dad, 


For this was a cheer leader’s wedding. 


The Groom, the group assembled, 
“Now, friends and relatives! 
Bride!”’ 
The Rector, not to be outdone, 
Leaped skyward as he made them 


For this was a cheer leader’s wedding. 
— ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


Poor Fish 


1st YOUNG FISH: How come you’re not 


with the school? 


2D YOUNG FISH (taking another nibble at 


the bait): Stunid, can’t you see I’m 


hookey? 
I Wonder . 


HEN little bootblacks wake at dawn 


From slumber’s arms benign 


And start to snooze again and yawn 


For sleep’s sweet anodyne, 
I wonder if their mothers say, 
“Hey, big bambino mine, 


It’s time for you to quit the hay— 
SAPRISTI! RISE AND SHINE!”’ 
—ARTHUR L. LIPPMANN. 


Bride, Bride, 
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cA Congressional Record 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE had for break- 
fast, on Friday morning, with griddle 
cakes and sausages, Borah of Idaho, Walsh 
of Montana, Curtis of Kansas City and 
Watson of Indiana. 
—A California Newspaper. 


For a Ghange 


Mss CAROLINE DUNLAP and brother, 
Ross, entertained a company of friends 
one evening decently. 

—Tuttle (North Dakota) Star. 





























FARMER: ‘‘HEY! DROP THAT POISON Ivy!’’ 

CITYITE: ‘‘TUT, TUT! CALM YOURSELF, MY 

GOOD MAN—THIS WASN’T PICKED ON YOUR 
LAND’”’ 


Old Stepmother Nature 


HEY were seeing America first in the 
family automobile. Thanks to the high- 
.way’s billboards, they were able, in traveling 


cried: from Trenton to Newark, to see Niagara 


one, 


playing 





A POST GRADUATE 


Falls, the Grand Canyon, the Eiffel Tower, 
the Mediterranean, the Golden Gate, three 
camels, a de luxe steamship crossing the Jer- 
sey marshes, Pike’s Peak and the high lights 
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“HEY, SISTER—YOU’LL HAVE TO GET BACK! 
““GEE, I CAN’T! 


LINES HERE!’’ 








WE’RE PUTTIN’ UP FIRE 
I GOTTA DATE ON THIS CORNER AT 
TWO O’CLOCK”’ 
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of natural scenery, 
Sis looked to the sky. 

‘Oh, see the pretty 
clouds!” she cried, 
clapping “her hands. 

“They’re not clouds,” said Bubby scoff- 
ingly; “‘that’sasky writer, and those clouds 
would spell dad’s favorite underwear if it 
weren’t so windy.” © —JOHN FORBES. 


Unless She’s Golor Blind 


ESTELLE HoPEs TO SEE RED 
—Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 


Oh, No! Not Really! 


HE teacher was telling a story to the 
kindergarten and interest was intense. 
“So that night the wicked, red fox’ came 
and stole a chicken. The mexi night he 


came and stole an- 
other chicken. And 
the nexi night he came 
and stole another 
chicken. And’’— 
dramatic pause—‘‘what do you suppose 
happened the next night?”’ 
“Oh, teacher!” panted Peter, ‘“‘did he 
git another chicken?”’ 


What Do the Dry Cleaners Do? 


AKDALE has no snow, no freezing or 
excessively hot weather and no gales 
or windstorms. Oakdale people wear the 
same clothing the year round. 
—Chamber Commerce Bulletin. 


TEACHER: How old would a person be 
who was born in 1890? 
WILLIE: Man or woman? 
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FICTION 


Silas Bradford’s Boy (In five 

parts): Part I— 

Joseph C. Lincoln. ‘ 
The Buccaneer— Mary Johnston : 
The Honeymoon Eclipse— 

Lois Seyster Montross . 

Under Dog— 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins . 
The New Butler—George Weston . 
TheLittle Donkeys Withthe Crim- 


Pure. Clear Water for | | “ec” 


Swan Song: Part V— 











sd John Galsworthy . . 
y i | 4) Eve Goes On: Part IV (Conelu- 
O T $ Ca sion)—Sophie Kerr. . . 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Choosing the Candidates— 


David Lawrence 
HEN you bathe the baby do you have to spend ex- Breakfast in Bed— 


xe! . Grace Nies Fletcher. . . 
asperating minutes waiting for the reddish colored Himdiatsedienttns Weald — 


? ice As Told to Mary Margaret 
water to flow clear? Is.the water you must finally use dis AE hs eB ciagt Teach sot 
colored? Rust contamination of the water supply is a What Comes After A.B.?— 

f h b h f. if h P h Rita S. Hallé . . 
i j i i j eration— 
or apartment is equipped with corrodible pipe. gp er a 


Hot water affects corrodible pipe more quickly than cold FASHIONS 
water. Rust forms. Discolored water flows from the pipe Miss Ina Claire Wears a Dramatic 


when you turn on the faucet. Then the pipe either be- F a — ROS ana i 
comes so clogged that only a tiny trickle of water comes terpret the New Bouffant Sil- 


: houette for Summer Evenings 
through or leaks occur. Costly damage to walls and in- 


Tiers Feminize the Summer Fash- 
$ sale EEE <a so 0, e oe ee re a 8 
terior furnishings may result. Lace, Crépe, Chiffon or Taffeta for 
j ternoon. . 

Brass pipe assures a regular, dependable supply of clear, Scie Mian deen ane 

wholesome water for drinking, bathing, washing and all quisitely Feminine . . 
For Sports the Jumper Type Still 

household needs. For Brass cannot rust. Leads . . 


"he ; : : ; Accessories for Summer Costumes 
The cost of installing Brass pipe is slightly higher than The at Brilliantly Effective. 
; 2 if : n r t 
the first cost of corrodible pipe. But with Brass pipe re- ne Seen eee Secale These 
pairs and replacements are never necessary. Neither is Paris Considers Beach Costumes. 


Z SES Paris Designs for Spectator Sports 
there any danger of damage to furnishings as a result of Picturesque Robes de Style of Or- 


A gandie . 

leaks. Its first cost is the only cost. wise aie Masten Semvale 
Last Designs From Paris . . . 
Get the facts about Brass. Write for For Tennis Court or Golf Links. 


a free copy of our illustrated booklet 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
an has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 


closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 





A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 

te B R live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 


be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 


dress be sure also to send us the old one,’ inclosing 
25 Broadway, New York if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 

Midwestern Office Canadian Office Pacific Coast Office the Home JouRNAL your renewal should be sent 

Landreth Building 67 Yonge Street Architects Building 
St. Louis, Mo. Toronto, Ont. Los Angeles, Cal. 





promptly to insure receipt of the July issue before 
it is “‘sold out.” We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should always 
use Postal or Express money orders or Bank drafts 
in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received.] 

PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Cuicaco. 231 S. La Salle Street 
Detroit. 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND. 925 Euclid Avenue 
-Boston. 30 State Street 
SAN Francisco. 1 Montgomery Street 




















